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U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


THURSDAY,    JUNE    24,    1971 

United  States  Sexate, 
Committee  ox  Foreign"  Relatioxs, 

Wash  in  g  ton  ,D.C. 

The  committee  met,  piirsutint  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4221, 
Xew  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Church,  Spong,  Aiken, 
and  Javits, 

The  Chairmax.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

OPEXIXG    STATEMEXT 

Since  the  hearings  on  the  United  States-China  relations  conducted 
by  this  committee  in  1966,  there  has  been  an  accumulating  bod}'  of 
evidence  shoAving  s-erious  need  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  state 
of  our  relations,  or  rather  lack  of  relations,  with  mainland  China.  In 
the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  activity,  mostly  in  the 
nature  of  clearing  away  the  obstacles  of  an  unfortunate  and  unwise 
policy  in  East  Asia.  The  President  now  calls  the  Government  of 
China  by  its  right  name  and  the  Secretary  of  State  calls  Peking 
'"Pekingj"  unlike  his  predecessor.  On  a  more  substantive  plane,  the 
administration  has  relaxed  travel  restrictions  and  has  taken  a  variety 
of  steps  in  the  commercial  area,  the  most  recent  of  which  signifies 
the  end  of  an  unfruitful  economic  war  waged  through  the  initiative 
of  the  United  States.  These  steps,  Avhich  I  commend,  bring  us  to  the 
threshold  of  the  major,  and  much  more  difficult,  questions  regarding 
China. 

U.S.    POSITIOX    ox    REPRESEXTATIOX    OF    CIIIXA    IX    U.X. 

The  committee  now  has  before  it  five  resolutions  which  raise  these 
difficult  issues.  The  first,  and  most  immediately  pressing,  problem 
involves  the  U.S.  position  on  the  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  over  20  years  the  United  States  has,  by  one  means  or 
another,  maneuvered  to  keep  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 
from  being  represented  in  that  body.  Last  fall,  presumably  respond- 
ing to  pressures  which  were  reflected  in  a  plurality  of  U.N.  members 
voting  in  favor  of  seating  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  United 
States  shifted  its  position  from  one  of  opposing  the  seating  of  the 
PRC  to  one  of  opposing  the  expulsion  of  our  allies  on  Taiwan,  the 
"Republic  of  China." 

(1) 


At  the  present  time  the  administration  is  considering  its  position 
for  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Nations.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
cnssion  at  these  hearings  will  elucidate  the  complicated  factors  in- 
volved and  ^yill  make  a  contribution  to  the  public  understanding  of 
those  factors. 

STEPS    TOWARD    DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS 

The  other  general  issue  raised  by  the  proposed  legislation  before 
the  committeeinvolves  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  improve  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China,  leading  ultimately  to 
the  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  China  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  These 
matters  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  overall  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Asia  and  our  security  interests  there.  Any  sig- 
nificant steps  taken  toward  diplomatic  relations  will  have  significant 
implications,  not  only  Avith  respect  to  our  relations  with  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Korea  and  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  for 
our  posture  on  Taiwan. 

TREATY    STRUCTURE   TO    "cONTAIn"    CHINA 

One  of  the  legacies  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  is  an  elaborate 
treaty  structure,  buttressed  by  a  ring  of  bases  and  troop  deployments, 
originally  conceived  to  "contain"  China.  We  have  over  50  military 
bases  in  Japan  and  Okinawa,  about  41  in  Korea,  seven  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  four  on  Taiwan  itself.  We  have  over  168,000  military  per- 
sonnel deployed  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $2  billion  in  these  areas.  We 
have  SEATO,  the  ANZUS  pact  and  bilateral  defense  treaties  with 
Korea,  Jnpan  and  the  Philippines,  in  addition  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

A  fundamental  revision  of  our  attitudes  toward  China  must  also 
entail  a  reexamination  of  the  validity  of  that  treaty  structure.  The 
subject  matter  of  these  hearings  must  lead  us  to  focus  on  the_  efficacy, 
if  any,  of  our  military  presence  on  Taiwan  and  the  continuing  rele- 
vance of  the  JMutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
recent  disclosures  in  the  Xew  York  Times  and  other  newspapers  reveal 
the  fear  of  communist  expansion  which  has  for  so  long  dominated  our 
policy  toward  China.  A  reconsideration  of  U.S.  relations  with  China 
entails  a  reconsideration  of  the  threat  posed  by  China  and  our  per- 
ceptions of  the  true  security  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 

SCHEDULE    OF    HEARINGS 

Today  we  will  hear  testimony  from  those  Senators  who  have  spon- 
sored the  resolutions  which  we  are  considering.  We  will  also  hear  a 
statement  of  Representative  Mink  who,  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. -China 
Subcommittee  of  the  INIembers  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law", 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  matter.  In  the  interest  of  giving 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  these  questions  at  the  outset 
of  the  hearings,  we  have  requested  each  person  to  limit  his  or  her  open- 
ing statement  to  a  period  of  10  minutes. 

In  the  succeeding  3  days  of  hearings  we  will  hear  a  variety  of 
writers,  academic  specialists  and  recent  visitors  to  China.  It  is  most 


unfortunate  that  the  Department  of  State,  wliich  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  hearings,  has  declined  to  send  a  representative  to 
testify.  I  profoundly  regret  this  attitude  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  toward  the  Congress  and  especially  toward  the  Senate. 
"We  have  before  us  questions  on  which  the  President  must  soon  make 
decisions  and  I  believe  that  the  Congress  could,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
be  of  assistance  to  the  President  in  arriving  at  a  wise  policy  in  this 
area  of  our  relations.  I  believe  both  branches  of  Government  and 
especially  the  people  of  the  United  States  suffer  from  the  resulting 
lack  of  the  discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas.  (See  p.  554), 

CIIEOXOLOGIES  OF  U.S.  POLICY  AXD  LEGISLATIOX  COXCERXIXG  CHIXA 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  insert  in  the  record  as  background  a 
chronology  of  U.S.  policy  toward  China  from  1941  to  1971,  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  staff  (See  p.  392)  and  a  summary  of  exist- 
ing legislation  dealing  with  China  prepared  by  that  staff".  (See  p.  418). 
Without  objection  that  material  will  be  inserted. 

PEXDIXG    RESOLUTIOXS    AXD    EXECUTIVE    BRAXCH    COMMEXTS 

The  pending  resolutions  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 
together  with  a  letter  dated  ^lay  18,  1971,  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Abshire,  transmitting' coordinated  executive  branch  com- 
ments on  Senate  Joint  Eesolution  48.  cosponsored  by  Senators  Church 
and  Mathias  and  executive  lu-anch  comments  on  the  other  resolutions. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

[S.  J.  Res.  4S,  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  repeal  authorization  for  the  employment  of  Armed  Forces  for 
the  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Conuress  assemhied.  The  joint  resolution  entitled  "'Joint  i-e.'ioUition 
authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
protecting  the  security  of  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  and  related  positions  and 
territories  of  that  area",  approved  January  29.  1955  (69  Stat.  7;  Public  Law 
84-4),  is  repealed  effective  upon  the  date  of  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress. 


Department  of  State, 
"Washington,  B.C.,  May  IS,  1971. 

Hon.  .7.  W.   FUXBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  26  requesting  coordinated  executive  branch  comments  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  48,  "To  repeal  authorization  for  the  employment  of  armed  forces  for 
the  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores."'  introduced  by  Senator  Church. 

As  Senator  Church  noted  on  February  23  when  he  introduced  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution, the  Administration  address  the  question  of  the  pos.sible  repeal  of  the 
Formosa  Resolution  in  a  letter  to  you  dated  March  12,  1970  commenting  on  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  Administration  toward  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolution  as  set 
forth  in  that  letter.  While  we  neither  advocate  nor  oppose  Congressional  action, 
we  believe  that  the  specific  crisis  situation  to  which  the  Formosa  Resolution  was 
directed  has  passed.  We  would  not  look  upon  the  Resolution  as  legal  or  consti- 
tutional authority  for  either  contingency  planning  or  the  actual  conduct  of  our 


foreign  relations.  Our  defense  commitment  to  the  Republic  of  China  is  set  forth 
in  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  which  entered  into  force  shortly  after  the  For- 
mosa Resolution  was  adopted.  Rei)eal  of  the  Resolution  would  not  affect  our  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  the  Treaty  area  or  our  ability  to  meet  that  commitment. 

In  response  to  a  further  inqury  last  year  from  the  Commitee  we  stated  that  it 
would  not  bfc  possible  to  predict  in  advance  just  what  actions  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  a  new  crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  We  continue  to  believe, 
as  we  noted  in  our  letter  to  you  of  April  14.  1070,  that  the  relevant  consideration, 
so  far  as  our  Treaty  commitment  is  concerned,  would  be  whether  hostile  actions 
amounted  to  an  armed  attack  directed  against  Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores.  In  the 
event  that  it  was  determined  that  our  Treaty  commitment  was  involved  there 
would  probably  be  a  wide  range  of  actions  that  would  be  considered  depending 
on  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  situation. 

In  any  case,  should  a  situation  arise  calling  into  play  our  treaty  commitments 
or  otherwise  seriously  and  immediately  affecting  vital  United  States  interests  in 
the  Taiwan  area  we  would  wish  to  see  Congress  at  that  time  fultill  its  proper 
role  under  the  Constitution  in  the  decision-making  process.  We  would  keep  the 
appx-opriate  committees  and  the  Congressional  leadership  fully  informed  and 
would  cooperate  to  the  maximum  in  Congress'  fulfillment  of  its  responsibilities. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.   Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 

[S.  Res.  IS,  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

RESOLUTION  Relative  to  a  new  United  States-China  policy 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  dem- 
onstrated its  effective  control  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  people  on 
mainland  China,  representing  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world, 
and  gives  every  indication  and  maintaining  such  control  within  the  foreseeable 
future;  and 
Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  even  now  among  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth  not  only  in  terms  of  demographic  and  economic  strength  but 
also,  as  one  of  the  five  thermonuclear  states  and  one  on  the  threshold  of  pos- 
sessing an  independently  developed  intercontinental  delivery  system,  in  terms 
of  military  capability  :  and 
Whereas  the  People's  Rejmblic  of  China  has  by  its  conduct  demonstrated  increas- 
ing willingness  to  join  in  both  the  concerns  and  activities  of  the  world  commu- 
nity of  nations :  and 
Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  support  of  world  peace  to 

encourage  this  evolution  :  and 
Whereas  each  year  more  states  of  all  political  persuasions,  including  some  of  our 
firmest  free  world  allies,  acknowledge  this  .situation  by  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  by  supporting  the  admission 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  T'nited  Nations,  or  both :  and 
Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  within  several  years  even  as  the  sole  representative  of  China 
and  despite  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  bar  membership :  and 
Whereas  the  ITnited  States  .should  exercise  its  influence  in  the  T'nited  Nations 
through  progre.ssive  leadership  and  should  not  subjpct  itself,  through  inertia 
or  attachment  to  the  status  quo  of  a  vastly  different  and  earlier  era,  to  the 
role  of  follower,  through  a  course  of  diplomatic  humiliation:  therefore  be  it 
Rrsolvefl.  That  the  T'nited  States  inform  both  the  Pen])le's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Republic  of  China  thnt  it  is  not  committed  to  the  indefinite  separation 
of  Taiwan  from  mainland  China,  and  that  it  shares  the  expressed  interest  of 
both   Governments  in  eventual   reunification,   and  that  it  proposes  that  those 
Governments  attempt  by  and  between  themselves  to  reach  a  settlement  of  dis- 
putes dividing  them  and  to  seek  means  for  accomplishing  the  eventual  peaceful 
unification  of  the  Chinese  people :  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  introduce  in  the  twenty-sixth  T^nited  Na- 
tions General  Assf>mbly  a  draft  resolution  proposing  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  organiza- 
tions related  to  it :  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  United  States  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  request  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  consult  mem- 
ber nations  with  respect  to  the  designation  of  the  permanent  Security  Council 
seat  now  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  permanent  Asian  seat  to  be 
occupied  by  such  Asian  countries  as  the  membership  may  at  regular  intervals 

determine. 

[S.  Res.  IS,  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

AMENDMENT  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gravel  to  S.  Res.  IS,  a  resolution  relative 
to  a  new  United  States-China  policy  ;  viz  :  On  Page  3,  line  3,  delete  the  last  two  para- 
graphs and  insert  the  following  : 

Resolred,  That  the  United  States  introduce  in  the  twenty-sixth  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  proposing  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  organiza- 
tions related  to  it  and  that  the  United  States  should  not  seek  to  oppose,  as  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council,  a  determination  by  the  United 
Nations  membership  and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  with  respect  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  permanent  Chinese  seat  in  the  Security  Council. 


Department  of   State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  tienate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  2,  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  18,  "Relative  to  a  new  United  States-China  policy,"  introduced  by 
Senator  Gravel. 

The  fir.st  operative  paragraph  of  Senator  Gravel's  resolution  refers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  status  of  Taiwan  and  its  relation  to  the  mainland.  We  recognize  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  legitimately  occupying  and  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  from  the  time  when,  pursuant  to  a 
directive  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers,  its  forces  accepted 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces  there.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  of  1954  with  the  Republic  of  China,  our  government  undertook  to 
act,  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  processes,  to  meet  an  armed  attack 
against  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores.  In  his  February  1971  foreign  policy  report, 
President  Nixon  pointed  out  that  our  efforts  to  establish  a  dialogue  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  treaty  commitments 
to  the  security  of  our  Asian  allies,  including  the  Republic  of  China. 

As  for  the  future  relationship  of  Taiwan  to  mainland  China  and  the  resolution 
of  disputes  dividing  the  governments  in  Taipei  and  Peking,  these  are  issues  that 
the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  resolve  and  we  have  made  clear  that  our  pri- 
mary concern  is  that  these  problems  should  be  resolved  peacefully.  Both  Peking 
and  Taipei  probably  would  resent  any  suggestions  by  the  United  States  as  to  the 
means  by  which  such  a  resolution  might  be  brought  about. 

As  Secretary  Rogers  has  indicated  in  several  statements  to  the  press,  our 
policy  regarding  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations  currently  is  under- 
going an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Executive  Branch.  No  decisions 
have  yet  been  made,  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  comment  further 
on  some  of  the  points  raised  in  Senator  Gravel's  resolution  after  that  review  has 
been  completed.  In  the  meantime  there  are  several  comments  we  can  offer  which 
may  be  helpful  to  your  Committee's  consideration  of  the  operative  paragraphs 
of  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  sentiment  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  Peking.  However,  we  have  no  indication  that  Peking  has  ceased 
its  insistence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  precondition  for  its 
entry.  In  his  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on  United  States  Foreign  Policy  for 
the  i970's,  the  President  made  clear  that  the  United  States  is  "prepared  to  see 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  family  of  nations." 
He  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  continue  to  oppose  efforts  to  deprive  the 
Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Special- 
ized Agencies. 

Senator  Gravel's  resolution  originally  called  for  designating  as  an  Asian  seat 
the  place  on  the  Security  Council  now  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  China.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  done  by  the  Secretary  General  or  by  General  Assembly 
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resolution  but  would  require  Charter  amendment  which  requires  the  afhrmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  tlie  (ieneral  Assemljly  and  suhsoquciit  rati- 
fication by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

We  understand  tliat  Senator  Gravel  has  amended  his  resolution  by  deleting 
its  last  two  parasrnplis  and  substituting  thc' following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  T'nited  States  introduce  in  the  twenty-sixth  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  proposing  tliat  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  organizations 
related  to  it  and  that  the  United  States  should  not  seek  to  oi»pose,  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  a  determination  by  the  UN  membership  and 
the  UN  secretariat  with  respect  to  the  occupancy  of  the  permanent  Chinese 
seat  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  only  substantive  change  deals  with  the  Security  Council.  As  stated  above 
our  policy  regarding  Chinese  representation  is  undergoing  a  high  level  review 
and  no  decisions  have  been  taken  yet.  As  for  recommendations  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Secretariat  we  would  have  to  decide  our  position  on  the  basis 
of  their  substance  nnd  we  could  not  commit  ourselves  in  advance. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 

[S.  Res.  .37,  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

RESOLUTION  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 

Whereas  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  normalization 

of  relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  the  mainland  :  and 
Whereas  it  is  important  to  the  prospects  for  world  peace  and  prosperity  that  the 
world's  most  populous  nation  should  be  integrated  peacefully  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  United  States  policy  should 
seek  further  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  through  additional  measures  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
trade  and  cultural  and  scientific  exchange,  and  relaxation  of  travel  restrictions, 
with  a  view  toward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  when  conditions 
permit. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  question  of  Chinese  representation  in  tlie  United  Nations  should  be 
one  which  encourages  a  greater  universality  of  membership  and  participation. 
Accordingly,  United  States  policy  should  not  oppose  the  admission  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  while  not  accepting  as  a  condition 
of  such  membership  the  expulsion  from  membership  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this  policy  should  be  pursued  without 
prejudice  to  the  legal  position  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Taiwan,  a  question  on 
which  the  United  States,  as  a  liberating  power  in  ^^'orld  War  II,  has  reserved 
its  legal  position  since  1950. 

DFPAKTilEXT    OF    StATE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U:S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  5,  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  37,  "To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  relations  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China."  introduced  by 
Senator  Javits. 


The  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  urges  that  we  seek  an  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  cultural  and  scientiMc  exchanges  with  mainland  China.  In  his 
recent  report  to  the  Congress  on  "United  States  Foreign  rolicy  for  the  1970'.s" 
the  President  stated  that  "In  the  coming  year  I  will  examine  carefully  what  fur- 
ther steps  we  might  take  to  create  broader  opportunities  for  contacts  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,  and  how  we  might  remove  needless  obstacles 
to  the  realization  of  these  opportunities."  The  President  added  that  '"We  will 
hope  for,  but  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  lack  of,  reciprocity." 

On  April  14  the  President  announced  that  he  would  authorize  certain  non- 
strategic  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  part  of  his  policy  of  removing  needless  barriers  to  contacts  between  the 
American  and  Chinese  peoples.  On  June  10  the  President  announced  the  termi- 
nation of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  the  PRC  imposed  in  1950  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  general  license  list  for  exports  to  mainland  China  as  well  as  authoriza- 
tion of  imports  from  the  PRC. 

He  also  stated  that  other  items  would  be  kept  under  review  for  subsequent 
addition  to  the  general  license  list  for  export  to  the  PRC  and  that  items  not  on 
the  list  could  be  considered  for  special  license  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  gen- 
eral license  list  was  compiled  with  reference  to  the  technological  level  of  the 
PRC,  and  items  omitted  are  those  which  we  want  to  study  further  as  regards 
their  possible  strategic  significance  for  the  PRC.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1950 
that  direct  trade  has  been  permitted  between  mainland  China  and  the  United 
States,  although  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms  have  been  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  PRC  in  nonstrategic  goods  since  December  1969,  and  certain 
American-made  components  to  be  incorporated  in  foreign-made  commodities 
have  been  authorized  under  Department  of  Commerce  review  procedure  for  ex- 
port to  mainland  China  since  April  1970. 

As  you  are  aware,  as  a  resxilt  of  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  State  sub- 
sequent to  the  President's  foreign  policy  report,  thei'e  is  now  no  restriction  on 
the  use  of  a  United  States  passi)ort  to  travel  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Recently  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Team  visited  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chinese  team.  As  a  Department  of 
State  spokesman  has  said,  we  view  this  invitation  and  its  acceptance  as  a  favor- 
able development  in  line  with  the  President's  desire  that  there  be  increased  con- 
tact between  American  and  Chinese  people.  Peking  then  and  since  has  allowed 
a  number  of  U.S.  newsmen  and  scholars  to  enter  the  PRC  and  has  indicated 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Association 
for  a  visit  to  this  country  by  a  team  from  the  PRC. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the  difficult  pro- 
blem of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  Our  policy  on  this  matter 
is  undergoing  an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Executive  Bi'anch.  Xo 
decisions  have  been  made  yet,  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment further  after  the  review  has  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  in  his  foreign  policy  report  the  President  made  clear  that 
"the  United  States  is  prepared  to  see  the  People's  Republic  of  China  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  family  of  nations."  The  President  emphasized,  however, 
that  we  will  continue  to  oppose  efforts  to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  a 
place  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  third  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  correctly  states  that  since 
19-50  the  United  States  has  reserved  its  position  on  the  question  of  sovereignty 
over  Taiwan.  In  the  .Japanese  Peace  Treaty  of  1951,  Japan  renounced  "all  right, 
title  and  claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores."  The  same  language  was  re- 
peated in  the  peace  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  China  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  neither  treaty,  however,  did  Japan  cede  this  territory  to  any  particu- 
lar entity.  We  recognize  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  legitimately 
occupying  and  exercising  jurisdiction  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  from  the 
time  when  pursuant  to  a  directive,  from  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  its  forces  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces  there. 

The  Oflace  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
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[S.  Res.  S2,  92(1  Cong.,  First  Sess.] 

RESOLUTIOX  To  e.xpress  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  tlie  imlicy  of  tlie  United  States 

toward  tlie  Peoples'  Republic  of  Chinn 

AYhereas  it  is  vital  to  international  peace  and  prosperity  that  the  People.s' 
Republic  of  China,  the  world's  most  populous  nation,  assume  its  rightful  place 
in  the  community  of  nations,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  should  support  a  resolution 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  China  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  all  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  negotiations  toward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  and  should  announce  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared,  through  such  negotiations,  to  recognize  the  Peoples'  Republic  as  the 
sole  legitimate  government  of  China,  leaving  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
eliminate  Sino-American  tensions  by  placing  trade  with  China  on  the  same  basis 
as  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  by  inviting  scientsts,  scholars,  officials,  jour- 
nalists, artists,  and  other  persons  from  China  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  by 
removing  existing  restrictions  upon  American  travel  to  China  and  Chinese  travel 
to  the  United  States. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chninnan.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  31,  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  82,  "To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China,"  introduced  by  Senator 
McGovern. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the  difficult  problem 
of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  Our  policy  on  this  matter  is 
undergoing  an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Executive  Branch.  No 
decisions  have  l)een  made  yet.  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment further  after  the  review  has  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  I  should  note 
that  in  his  foreign  policy  report  the  President  made  clear  that  "the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  see  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  in  the 
family  of  nations."  The  President  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  continue 
to  oppose  efforts  to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the  recognition 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  establishment  of  dinlomatic  relations 
with  it.  Peking's  basic  position  is  that  relations  with  the  United  States  cannot 
improve  so  long  as  we  continue  what  it  characterizes  as  our  "occupation"'  of 
Taiwan,  which  it  refers  to  as  a  "province"  of  China  and  over  which  it  claims 
sovereignty.  Peking  alleges  that  our  "occupation"  of  Taiwan  constitutes  inter- 
ference in  China's  "internal  affairs."  Peking  has  also  claimed  that  our  treaty 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  China  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  is  illegal.  With  respect  to  recognition.  Pekin.g's  position  is  that  coun- 
tries entering  into  diplomatic  relations  with  it  must  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  The  attitude  of  the 
Peoi)le's  Repnl)lic  of  China  on  these  jmints  seems  to  indicate  that  it  would  insist 
that  we  meet  its  position  on  these  points  and  specifically,  that  the  United  States 
l)reak  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  This 
we  cannot  agree  to  do. 
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The  third  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  urges  that  we  reduce  restric- 
tions on  trade  and  travel  to,  and  that  we  seek  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges 
with,  mainland  China.  In  his  recent  foreign  policy  report  the  President  stated 
that  "In  the  coming  year  I  will  examine  carefully  what  further  steps  we  might 
take  to  create  broader  opportunities  for  contacts  between  the  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can peoples,  and  how  we  might  remove  needless  obstacles  to  the  realization  of 
these  opportunities."  The  President  added  that  "We  will  hope  for,  but  will  not  be 
deterred  by  a  lack  of,  reciprocity." 

On  April  14  the  President  announced  that  he  would  authorize  certain  non- 
strategic  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  part  of  his  policy  of  removing  needless  barriers  to  contacts  between 
the  American  and  Chinese  jieoples.  On  .lune  10  the  President  announced  the 
termination  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  the  PRC  imiwsed  in  1950  and  the 
publication  of  a  general  license  list  for  exports  to  mainland  China  as  well  as 
authorization  of  imports  from  the  PRC. 

He  also  stated  that  other  items  would  be  kept  under  review  for  sub.sequent 
addition  to  the  general  license  list  for  export  to  the  PRC  and  that  items  not  on 
the  list  could  be  considered  for  s{)ecial  license  on  a  ca.se-by-case  basis.  This 
general  license  list  was  compiled  with  reference  to  the  technological  level  of 
rhe  PRC.  and  items  omitted  are  those  which  we  want  to  study  further  as  re- 
gards their  possible  strategic  significance  for  the  PRC.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
llt.'O  that  direct  trade  has  been  permitted  between  mainalnd  China  and  the  T'nited 
States,  although  f<»reign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms  have  been  permitted  to 
trade  wiht  the  PRC  in  nonstrategic  goods  since  December  1960.  and  certain 
American-made  components  to  be  inoorporated  in  foreign-made  commodities  have 
been  f.uthorized  \inder  Department  of  Commerce  review  procedure  for  export  to 
mainland  China  since  April  1970. 

As  you  are  aware,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  State 
subsequent  to  the  President's  foreign  policy  report,  there  is  now  no  restriction 
on  the  use  of  a  United  States  passport  to  travel  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Recently  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Team  visited  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chinese  team.  As  a  De- 
partment of  State  spokesman  has  said,  we  view  this  invitation  and  its  acceptance 
as  a  favorable  development  in  line  with  the  President's  desire  that  there  be  in- 
creased contact  between  American  and  Chinese  people.  Peking  then  and  since  has 
allowed  a  number  of  US  newsmen  and  scholars  to  enter  the  PRC  and  has  indi- 
cated acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  the  I'nited  States  Table  Tennis  Associa- 
tion for  a  visit  to  this  country  by  a  team  from  the  PRC. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  'SI.  ABSiiiRr. 
Assistant  Secret nry  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

[S.  Res.  l.^.O.  92d  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

RE.SOLUTION    Relating    to    the   represontation    in    the    United    Nations    of    the    People's 

Republic  of  China 

Resolrerl.  That  the  Senate  declares  : 

(1)  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  should  be  granted  its  legitimate 
seat  in  all  principal  and  subsidiary  organs  of  the  United  Nations  as  the 
sole  government  of  China  : 

(21  that  the  United  States  should  make  no  effort  to  impose  a  formula 
for  dual  representation  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  China  (Taiwan)  in  the  United  Nations  without  the  prior  agreement  of 
those  two  governments  to  such  a  fornuila  ; 

(3)  that  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  and  the  future  status  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  complex 
issues  requiring  time,  negotiation,  and  accommodation  to  resolve :  and 

(4)  that  pending  the  resolution  of  these  issues,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  should  be  granted  its  legitimate  place  in  the  United  Nations. 
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Department  of  State, 

Washinyton,  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  18,  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  139,  "Relating  to  tlie  representation  in  the  United  Nations  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China."  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

At  the  present  time  our  China  policy,  particularly  Chinese  representation  in 
the  UN,  is  currently  undergoing  an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  While  we  have  reached  no  further  decisions  beyond  those  already 
announced  regarding  travel  and  trade  with  the  PRC,  we  would  appreciate  an 
oppoi-tunity  to  give  you  our  considered  views  on  the  points  raised  in  Senator 
Kennedy's'  resolution  after  that  review  has  been  completed.  In  the  meantime 
we  f  ffei-  the  following  comment  which  may  be  helpful  to  your  Committee's  con- 
side  ration  of  the  resolution. 

"We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  sentiment  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  Peking.  However,  we  have  no  indication  that  Peking  has  ceased 
its  insistence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  precondition  for  its 
entry.  In  his  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
for  the  1970's,  the  President  made  clear  that  the  United  States  is  "prepared  to 
see  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions." He  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  continue  to  oppose  efforts  to  deprive 
the  Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Specialized  Agencies. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely   yours, 

David  M.  Abshire. 
Assi-Hant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

The  Chatkmax.  Our  first  witness  will  be  Senator  Clmrcli  of  Idaho. 
Senator  Church. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  CHURCH,  IJ.S.  SENATOR  FROM  IDAHO 

Senator  Church.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  Senator  Mathias,  the  Re- 
pu))lican  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  appear  and  sit  with  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Certainly.  We  are  delighted  to  have  Senator 
Mathias. 

Senator  Church.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  in  favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Xo.  48  repeal- 
ino-  the  Formosa  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator  Mathias  and  me 
and  cosponsored  by  12  of  our  colleagues. 

EXTENT   OF   CONGRESSIONAL  SURRENDER  OF  POWER  IN    195  5 

Sixteen  years  ago,  on  January  29, 1955,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  and  related  positions  and  territories  against 
armed  attack.  Congress  gave  the  President  that  authority  completely 
and  fully.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Congress  did  not  reserve  the  right 
to  withdraw  that  authority  from  the  President.  The  Congress  agreed 
that  the  authority  it  conveyed  to  the  President  should  "expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area  is 
reasonabl}'  assured  by  international  conditions  .  .  ."  Presumably,  that 
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grant  of  authority  can  now  be  repealed  only  by  a  law  which  requires 
the  President's  signature,  or  must  be  passed  over  his  veto. 

Within  days  of  the  passage  of  the  Formosa  resolution,  the  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty — signed  by 
the  President  on  February  -1,  1955— and  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Treaty — signed  by  the  President  on  February  11,  1955 — with  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government  on  Formosa. 

According  to  their  terms,  neither  of  those  treaties  mav  be  termi- 
nated  by  the  Senate.  While  the  Senate  may  advise  the  President  that 
the  treaties  should  be  changed  or  terminated,  the  initiative  for  chang- 
ing thom  must  come  from  the  President. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  illustrate  in  one  significant  area  of  our  inter- 
national relations,  how  far  the  Congress  went  in  giving  the  President 
untrannneled,  unilateral  authority  to  involve  the  Nation  in  military 
ventures  abroad.  How  far  we  have  gone  in  the  surrender  of  power  is 
illustrated  by  the  statement  of  our  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
China  when  he  testified  last  year  before  the  Symington  subcommittee 
(November  24:.  1969,  page  950  of  hearings),  xlmbassador  McConaughy 
said,  in  referring  to  the  Formosa  resolution,  that  the  "authority  vested 
bv  Congress  in  the  President''  was  "to  determine  unilaterally  whether 
an  attack  on  the  offshore  islands  presumably  Quemoy  and  Matsu  re- 
lated to  the  defense  of  the  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  and,  if  so,  what 
action  is  appropriate  to  meet  that  threat." 

HOW^    CONDITIONS    HAVE    CHANGED    FROM     1955    TO    PRESENT 

In  1955,  there  was  concern  that  Communist  China  might  invade 
Formosa. 

But  conditions  have  changed. 

The  monolithic  Communist  power  presented  by  the  close  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Red  Cliina  has  cracked. 

The  threat  of  Communist  invasion  of  Formosa  has  dwindled  to  the 
l^oint  where  last  year  our  Ambassador  of  Taipei  testified  that  "over 
the  past  5  years"  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  "has  been 
much  more  active  than  the  Communist  Chinese  in  conducting  low 
level  or  small  scale  military  actions  against  mainland  China  for  both 
military  and  political  reasons." 

^Mainland  China  seems  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
within  the  next  3'ear  or  two. 

Our  Government  is  talking  with  the  Peking  Government  at  Warsaw 
and  communicating  elsewhere,  and  has  acted  to  remove  restrictions  on 
travel  to  China  and  to  ease  our  embargo  on  trade. 

Canada  has  recognized  Peking  as  have  close  to  60  other  nations. 

The  fear  that  ]\Iao  Tse-tung  might  order  a  rampage  throughout  Asia 
is  being  tempered  with  the  hope  that,  by  small  steps,  the  outside  world 
may  begin  to  influence  that  fourth  of  mankind  that  has  been  living  in 
relative  isolation. 

There  is  a  chance  to  create  a  reopening  to  the  East,  an  initiative 
which  I  believe  would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Asian  nations.  I  believe  that  it  might  also  mean  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war  in  Asia,  the  latter  being  the  norm  on  that  great  continent 
since  1931. 
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repeal's    effect    ox    U.S.    SUPPORT    F(  »R    REPUBLIC    (JF    ClIIXA 

For  those  wlio  may  fear-  that  repeal  of  tlie  Foi'inosa  i-esolution  Avoiikl 
be  a  witJidi-awal  of  American  support  for  the  Eepublic  of  China.  I 
hasten  to  note  two  things. 

First,  repeal  of  the  Formosa  resolution  leaves  intact  not  only  the 
SFATO  Treaty  but.  moi-e  important  in  the  case  of  Formosa,  it  loaves 
intact  our  Mutual  Secuiity  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.  That 
treaty  contains  an  unequivocal  promise  that  an  attack  on  Formosa 
would  be  considered  danoerous  to  United  States  peace  and  security 
and  states  that  each  party  to  the  ti'eaty  would  act  to  meet  "an  armed 
attack  in  the  West  Pacific  ...  in  accordance  with  its'  constitutional 
processes.'' 

The  second  point  is  that  the  present  administration,  on  March  12, 
1970.  informed  the  Connnittee  on  P^oreign  Relations  that  "repeal  of 
the  T'esolution  Avould  not  atfect  our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the 
treaty  area  or  our  ability  to  meet  it.'*  The  administration  stated  that 
the  resolution  is  now  15  years  old  and.  "in  the  event  of  a  new  crisis  in 
the  Formosa  Straits,  this  administration  would  not  view  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Formosa  resolution  as  a  source  of  congressional 
authority. 

IMPORTANT   AND    ESSEXTIAL    CHAXGES 

Mr.  Chairman,  constitutionally,  it  is  important  that  the  Congress 
reclaim  the  carte  blanche  authority  we  delegated  to  the  President  in 
1955  to  unilaterally  commit  American  Armed  Forces  to  war  in  defense 
of  another  nation  and  related  territories. 

Constitutionally,  it  is  essential  that  national  commitments  to  other 
nations  be  embodied  in  formal  treaties  and  not  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  sweeping  and  imprecise  congressional  resolutions. 

Practically  and  factually,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  world 
as  it  exists  in  1971,  and  not  to  continue  basing  our  policies  on  the 
w'orld  of  1955. 

Politically,  it  is  important  that  we  move  toward  an  opening  to  the 
East  which  hopefully  will  replace  armed  confrontation  with  more 
normal  relationships. 

And  finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  total  foreign  policy,  it 
is  essential  to  our  security  that  future  involvement  of  American 
Armed  Forces  in  combat  abroad  be  in  accord  with  our  constitutional 
processes^ — a  phrase  whose  essence  is  that  (except  for  events  which 
require  instant  reaction)  the  President  and  the  Congress  must  act 
together  if  this  Xation  is  to  be  involved  in  war. 

WHAT   SEXATE   JOIXT   RESOLUTIOX    4  8    W^OULD    DO 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  Xo.  48  moves  in  these  several  directions. 
Its  adoption  logically  follows  the  action  taken  by  Congress  last  year 
in  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It  would  clear  froni  the 
books  anothei-  sweeping  delegation  of  power  to  the  President  to  com- 
mit American  Armed  Forces  to  war  at  his  own  option,  and  thus  re- 
cover, to  the  degree,  the  war-making  power  which  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  Congress. 
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Moreover,  tlie  repeal  of  the  Formosa  resolution  would,  without  im- 
pairing our  formal  treaty  obligation  to  Formosa,  remove  an  out- 
dated and  unnecessary  obstacle  to  further  normalization  of  our  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China.  It  would  thus  constitute  a  legislative 
action  consistent  with,  and  in  f urthei-ance  of,  those  presidential  initia- 
tives recently  undertaken,  such  as  allowing  exchange  visits,  dropping 
of  the  trade  embargo  on  non-strategic  items,  and  suspending  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  50  percent  of  wheat  shipments  to  China  be 
in  American  vessels.  Hopefully,  these  steps,  together  with  tlie  repeal 
of  the  Formosa  resolution,  may  start  a  thaw  in  the  great  glacier  that 
has  so  long  isolated  the  United  States  from  the  People's  Republic 

of  China. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Church.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

Senator  Alathias,  do  you  wish  to  make  your  statement  now? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR.,  U.S.  SENATOR 

PROM    MARYLAND 

Senator  Mathias.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  undertaken  hearings  at 
this  time  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Senator  Church  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  because, 
-as  he  has  just  said,  it  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
January  29,  1955,  which  authorized  the  President  to  "commit  at  his 
discretion"  American  forces  in  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

DISEXTHRALLMEXT   FROM   PAST   DOGMAS 

The  members-  of  the  committee  will  recall  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166,  which  I  introduced  in  December  of  1969.  also  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  Formosa  Straits  i-esolution.  At  that  time  I  alluded  to  a 
quotation  from  Lincoln :  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate 
to  the  stormy  present.  Let  us  disenthral  ourselves." 

Ml-.  Chairman  I  think  we  have  made  at  least  a  beginning  in  disen- 
thralling ourselves,  and  I  think  we  are  all  grateful  to  you  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  initiatives  that  you  have  taken  in 
that  process.  I  think  we  are  at  least  started  on  the  road  to  recalling 
to  Congress  some  of  the  special  powers  that  have  been  granted  to  the 
Executive  for  emergency  situations  that  have  long  since  passed. 

Xow,  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  any  state  of  euphoria.  We  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing  all  of  the  jobs.  But  I  think  we  have  done  some 
things  and  we  have  got  other  things  underway  which,  if  adopted,  will 
]"estore  the  delicate  constitutional  balance  between  the  Executive  and 
the  legislature  which  the  Constitution  originally  prescribed. 

Very  briefly,  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened,  of  course,  go 
back  to  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  last  year.  That  was 
one  of  the  other  pi-ovisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166. 1  think  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  will  be  seen  in  history  as  a 
turning  point  in  this  period. 

Second,  last  week  we  saw  the  adoption  of  the  Mansfield  resolution 
to  the  Draft  Extension  bill  which  proposes  a  congressional  policy  to 
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help  end  American  involvement  in  Indochina  within  a  period  of  J> 
months. 

"We  have  pendino;  in  the  Con<.ness  the  Javits  bill,  S.  731,  a  bill  to 
reg-ulate  undeclared  wai-s.  Hearings  were  held  in  this  committee  sev- 
eral months  ago  on  this  bill  which,  I  hope,  wull  be  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate. 

Last  month  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  aimed 
at  terminating  the  state  of  national  emergency  which  was  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  during  the  Korean  war  and  which  has  existed 
without  relief  since  that  time. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  can  be  scheduled  for  early  hearings  and 
prompt  reporting  for  deliberation  by  the  whole  Senate. 

SEXATE    JOIXT   RESOLUTIOX'    48 

And  so  we  come  to  this  hearing  today  for  testimony  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  48.  I  think  this  is  a  direct  and  straightforward  mat- 
ter. It  simply  seeks  to  bring  back  to  Congress  the  powers  granted  to 
the  President  to  wage  war  at  his  discretion  in  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 

The  key  operative  passage  of  that  resolution  is,  and  I  quote : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  hereby  is  authorized  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formosa  and   the   Pescadores   against   armed  attaclv. 

And  that  is  still  the  operative  legislative  language  on  the  statute 
books  regardless  of  any  disclaimers  that  may  be  made  by  any  current 
or  incumbent  officials. 

I  don't  think  this  power  was  granted  lightly.  It  was  granted  for  a 
crisis  situation  or  at  least  a  crisis  that  was  then  thought  to  have  a  vastly 
explosive  potential. 

Two  preliminary  passages  from  the  1955  resolution  make  this  clear 
and  again  I  quote : 

Whereas  certain  territories  in  the  West  Pacific  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  of  China  are  now  under  armed  attack,  and  threats  and  declarations 
have  been  and  are  being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists  that  such  armed  attack 
is  in  aid  of  and  in  preparation  for  armed  attack  on  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores, 
and,  whereas  such  armed  attack  if  continued  would  gravely  endanger  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  West  Pacific  area  and  particularly  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  .  .  . 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  inay  have  been  uncertain  times.  Although 
the  explosion  that  was  being  guarded  against  by  this  resolution  did 
not  occur,  that  is  no  proof  that  some  dynamite  didn't  exist.  In  any 
event  the  Congress  thought  so.  But  now  this  Congress,  as  Senator 
Church  has  just  outlined,  the  crisis  of  the  Formosa  Straits  is  over  and, 
I  think,  we  should  hasten  to  recall  to  Congress  the  extraordinary 
powers  we  conferred  temporarily  on  the  President  to  meet  that 
emergency. 

Now,  to  prevent  the  motives  of  this  effort  from  being  misunderstood, 
I  would  emphasize  that  this  resolution  is  not  intended  to  mandate 
change  in  American  policy  toward  Formosa  or  mainland  China. 
Changes  in  China  policy  are  being  made  and  should  be  made.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  initiated  a  China  policy  of  wisdom,  both  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  and  I  think  he  has  made  a  significant  stride  toward 
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a  more  balanced  China  policy,  as  evidenced  most  recenth'  Ijy  the 
exercise  of  tliat  noble  and  ancient  sport  of  ping  pong  and  by  the 
relaxation  of  trade  and  cultnral  restraints  b}'  both  sides. 

This  resohition,  I  think,  was  not  introduced  in  order  to  improve 
relations  with  mainland  China  or  to  impair  agreements  with  Formosa, 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  domestic  lionsekeeping.  Its  central  objective  is 
simply  to  take  back  the  extraordinary  authority  we  gave  to  the  office 
of  tlie  Presidency  in  January  of  11>55  to  react  to  an  emergency  of  that 
day.  Certainly  we  woidd  be  guilty  of  betra3'ing  our  constituents  and 
vlenving  the  Constitution  if  16  vears  later  we  were  to  continue  to  leave 
this  authority  in  the  Office  of  the  Executive. 

So.  ^Ir.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  restore  the  balance  that  was  so 
carefully  created  by  the  Constitution. 

SUPPORT    or    SEXATE    JOINT    RESOLUITOX    4  8 

The  Chairjiax.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mathias.  I  think  your  state- 
ment is  a  fine  compliment  to  Senator  Church's  statement  and  makes 
a  legislative  case. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  thinking  this  is  a  very 
wise  tiling  to  do  and,  personally,  I  shall  support  it. 

Senator  Sparkman. 

ORIGIX   AND   ANTECEDENTS    OF   FORMOSA    RESOLUTION 

Senator  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  in  complimenting 
both  of  our  colleagues  on  two  very  fine  statements,  well  and  forcefully 
presented,  I  remember  quite  well  the  Formosa  resolution  and  the  origin 
of  it  and  even  some  of  its  antecedents.  Did  you  ever  read  the  1952 
Republican  platform  dealing  with  this  matter  and  do  you  remember 
some  of  the  campaign  oratory  during  that  campaign  about  unleashing 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  removing  the  7th  Fleet?  Is  it  vour  understand- 
ing  that  this  resolution  was  to  protect  Formosa  or  to  protect  the  main- 
land from  Formosa  i 

Senator  AIathias.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  Ave  are  not  beyond 
political  oratory  even  today. 

[Laughter,] 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  was  quite  a  reversal  from  1952  to  1955; 
wasn't  it  ? 

Senator  Church.  There  still  remains  a  gap  between  rhetoric  and 
reality  today  just  as  was  true  in  the  1950s. 

NO   EFFECT    ON    7TH    FLEET    OR    FORMAL   TREATY   OBLIGATIONS 

Senator  Sparkman.  Would  this  resolution,  if  repealed,  have  any 
effect  on  the  Tth  Fleet? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Tth  Fleet. 

Senator  Church.  No,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  Tth  Fleet  nor 
would  it  have  any  effect  on  our  formal  treaty  obligations. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  started  to  say  it  would  not  affect  the  security 
treaty  that  we  have  with  Formosa. 

Senator  Mattiias.  It  would  sim]')ly  remove  the 

Senator  Sparkman.  The  resolution  itself. 


Senator  Matiiias.  The  resolution  itself  which  gave  unlimited  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  President  to  use  military  forces  in  that 
area  of  the  world  pretty  much  as  he  chooses.  It  is  comparable  in  its 
terms  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which  Congress  repealed  hist 
year. 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Spong. 

COMMENDATIOX    OF   WITNESSES'   APPROACH 

Senator  Spong.  Senator  Church,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  you 
made  your  statement.  I  want  to  commend  you  and  Senator  Mathias. 
I  joined  with  Senator  Mathias  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  have  one  observation  to  make.  In  reviewing  the 
testimony  on  the  Javits  bill,  which  Senator  Mathias  mentioned,  all  of 
us  recognize  that  the  powers  of  Congress  have  been  diminished  in  many 
ways  by  Congress  itself.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  resolution's 
adoption,  and  tlie  adoption  of  the  Middle  East  resolution,  the  Cuban 
resolution,  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  the  emotions  were  such  in 
each  one  of  those  instances  that  only  Senators  Ervin,  and  Morse,  I 
believe,  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion. Congress  was  content  to  practically  give  the  power  to  declare 
war  in  future  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  I  com- 
mend the  approach  you  gentlemen  have  taken.  I  think  it  complements 
the  war  powers  bills  we  have  before  us. 

Senator  Church.  I  think.  Senator  Spong,  that  it  is  the  experience 
of  Vietnam  that  has  alerted  Congress  at  long  last  to  the  wisdom  of 
returning  to  the  constitutional  division  of  power.  We  can  recover  the 
power  that  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  Congress  in  the  war-making 
field  only  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  That  process  began  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  I  hope  the  next  step  will  be  the 
repeal  of  the  Formosa  resolution.  ' 

Senator  Spong.  In  the  report  on  the  national  commitments  resolu- 
tion there  were  suggestions  for  future  resolutions  that  I  think  were 
excellent  and  I  hope  will  be  followed. 

POSSIBLE    opposition    TO    REPEAL    OF    FORMOSA    RESOLUTION 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  either  of  you,  do  you  know  of  anyone 
who  opposes  the  repeal  of  this  resolution?  Are  you  aware  of  any 
opposition  ? 

Senator  Church.  I  know  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  raised  no  objection  to  the  repeal.  Whether  or  not  we  will  face 
any  opposition  in  the  Senate,  I  could  not  say.  I  would  think,  however, 
tliat  this  should  have  the  strong  support  of  the  great  majority  of  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Senator  jMathias.  If  the  chairman  will  recall,  in  the  last  Congress 
when  w^e  had  hearings  here  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  which  con- 
tained this  same  repealer,  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Richardson  came  before  the  committee  and  said  that  the  administra- 
tion would  have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  entire  Resolution 
16G. 
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The  Chairman.  I  didn't  mean  the  administration.  They  made  that 
clear.  I  vrondered.  since  you  sponsored  it,  if  you  had  heard  of  any 
serious  objections  to  it.  I  wondered  it  you  had  only  for  the  record. 

witnesses'  objective  is  narrow 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  your  objective  is  a  narrow  one.  We 
will  in  subsequent  hearings,  of  course,  go  into  the  question  of  what  our 
policy  should  be  regarding  Formosa  and  Taiwan  and  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  China  to  the  U.X.  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be  entirely 
relevant  to  bring  these  questions  up  in  connection  with  this  resolution. 
There  are  other  resolutions  dealing  with  those  matters  so  I  suppose 
we  will  pass  over  those  questions  at  the  moment. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  Senator  Javits  available?  If  Senator  Javits  is  not  here,  then  I 
will  call  Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  informed  they  are  in  an  educational 
meeting  and  will  have  to  be  notified. 

Is  Senator  McGovern  here? 

Senator  Gravel,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  You  have  been  much 
in  evidence.  I  hope  you  understand  calling  these  other  names  in  ad- 
vance is  a  matter  of  seniority  and  not  anything  personal.  We  are  very- 
interested  in  having  you  indeed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  ALASKA 

Senator  Gravel.  Thank  you  very  much.  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

Could  I  ask  Prof.  John  Fincher  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  join  me  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Gravel.  And  have  his  statement  inserted  along  with  mine  in 
the  record  ?  / 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Gravel.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  interests  of  time  I  won't  read  all  of  the  statement  that  I  have 
prepared.  In  fact,  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee.  Also,  I  do  want  to  rush  to  the  floor  to  call  up  some  amend- 
ments prior  to  the  passage  of  a  certain  piece  of  legislation  in  which  I 
am  vitally  interested. 

It  pleases  me  to  find  myself  as  an  advocate  of  improved  relations 
with  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China  surrounded  by  such  distinguished 
company.  A  great  deal  has  happened  since  last  year  when  I  welcomed 
on  the  Senate  floor  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Eei:>ublic  by  Canada  under  th.e  leadership  of  mv  good  friend, 
Prime  ^Minister  Trudeau,  or  even  since  I  introduced  on  January  28  the 
first  Senate  resolution  dealing  with  the  China  question. 

requirement  for  major  effort  by  united  states 

Simple  common  sense  seemed  then,  as  now,  to  require  a  major  effort 
by  the  United  States  to  avoid  isolating  itself  any  further  from  a  world 
which  has  rejected  efforts  to  isolate  China.  The  world  gave  us  due 
notice  of  this  rejection  by  its  vote  in  the  U.N.  last  November  on  the 
seating  of  China.  Then,  in  April,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  once 
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again  extended  to  the  American  people  the  hand  which  U.S.  Govern- 
ments have  in  the  past  repeatedly  refused  to  clasp. 

Ping-pong  diplomacy  and  the  resumption  of  U.S.  press  reporting 
from  the  People's  Republic  lias  helped  awaken  Amerir-ans  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  unrealistic  and  isolationist  in  virtually  ignoring 
the  People's  Republic  exce])t  as  necessai'y  to  support  the  myths  that 
justified  our  disastrous  war  in  Indochina. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  President  Nixon  has  had  the  good  sense 
to  let  America  as  a  great  trading  nation  compete  for  Chinese  markets. 
As  I  observed  in  the  Senate  in  April  a  few  airplane  sales,  like  the 
rumored  sale  of  Boeing  707's  to  China  by  third-party  countries — not 
to  mention  other  commodities — wouldn't  hurt  our  economy  or  our  se- 
curity, for  that  matter. 

MYTHS  OF  CHINESE  "yELLOW  AND  RED  PERIl" 

I  hope  these  hearings  will  begin  an  education  in  the  folly  of  the 
China  policy  Avhich  provided  the  initial  rationale  for  our  Asian  wars. 
I  spoke  in  January  at  some  length  about  why  I  regard  most  talk  about 
the  Chinese  "threat"  to  our  interests  as  misguided.  In  particular  I 
emphasized  that  the  People's  Republic  refused  in  1965  and  1906  to  go 
to  the  brink  of  confrontation  with  the  United  States  at  their  door- 
step despite  our  outrageously  provocative  behavior  and  the  urging  of 
their  allies  that  they  do  so.  Fortunately,  since  I  gave  that  speech  it  has 
become  much  easier  to  explode  myths  of  the  Chinese  "yellow  and  red 
peril."  Americans  don't  normally  fear  ping-pong  players  in  quite  the 
same  way. 

CHANOING    CxRASS    ROOTS    ATTITUDES 

We  must  now  go  on  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  Government  is 
really  ready  to  clear  away  the  barriers  to  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  erected  since  19.50.  In  some  respects  we  have  become  victim 
of  our  own  sustained  indoctrination  of  our  citizenry  against  China — 
in  nuich  tiie  same  way,  perhaps  as  they  have  against  us — even  if  the 
leadership  commiuiities  in  their  country  and  ours  is  ready  for  change, 
it  takes  a  while  to  change  the  grass  roots  attitudes  that  have  so  long 
been  pointed  anothei-  way. 

At  tlie  official  level  we  iio  longer  try  to  stop  American  citizens  from 
visiting  China,  it  is  true.  But  is  our  Justice  Department  any  less  sus- 
picious of  those  who  go,  or  try  to  go?  Is  the  Administration  ready  to 
assure  Americans,  including  Chinese-Americans,  for  example,  that 
travel  and  other  contacts  will  not  automatically  subject  them  to  sur- 
veillance? We  have  also  agreed  to  license  trade,  but  what  of  the  items 
still  ]>rohi])ited?  And  how  about  provision  of  credits  for  exports 
should  tlic  Chinese  even  want  our  goods  without  further  chano-e  in 
political  policies. 

STATUS    or    TAIWAN 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  what  about  the  decision  of  President 
Truman  in  1950  when  these  other  barriers  were  being  erected,  that  the 
status  of  Taiwan  was — Cairo  and  Potsdam  declarations  notM'ithstand- 
ing — "unsettled?"  Mao  Tse-tung  told  Edgar  Snow  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  continue  the  stalemate  over  Taiwan  and  he  blamed  Truman 
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and  Acheson  for  this  policy,  carefully  exempting:  President  Nixon. 
Just  -what  is  President  Nixon  ready  to  do  about  this  ultimate  barrier? 

Despite  repeated  insistence  by  the  Chinese  that  the  status  of  Taiwan 
is  the  primary — if  not,  indeed,  the  only  stumbling  block  to  relations — 
I  still  see  little  appreciation  among  Americans  of  this  problem.  Even 
among  Americans  aware  of  it,  there  is  great  reluctance  to  face  the 
issue  headon. 

There  is  simply  no  way  to  talk  seriously  about  the  U.X.  question 
or  the  question  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  without  handling  this  matter.  Many  Americans  persist  in  talk- 
ing about  the  future  of  Taiwan  as  if  we  could  soniehow  igiiore  every- 
thing the  People's  Eepublic,  not  to  mention  the  Republic  of  China, 
has  said  about  our  policy  toward  the  legal  status  of  Taiwan, 

REVISED    OPERATRT:    section    of    senate    resolution    18 

Let  me  here  enter  again  a  new  and  revised  section,  the  operative 
section  of  my  resolution,  and  I  quote : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  introduce  in  the  26th  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  a  draft  resolution  proposing;  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  be 
seated  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  organizations  related  thereto  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  seek  to  oppose,  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  a  determination  by  the  U.S.  membership  and  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat with  respect  to  the  occupancy  of  the  permanent  Chinese  seat  in  the  Secur- 
ity Council. 

There  is  another  resolve,  of  course,  that  deals  with  the  handling  of 
the  Taiwan  and  Nationalist  China  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Part  2  has  been  amended  since  I  first  introduced  the  resolution  to 
take  account  of  rapidly  changing  prospects  for  the  fate  of  Cliina  rep- 
resentation issue  in  the  U.N.  I  have  by  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 1<S  dropped  the  revolving  Asian  seat  notion  and  gone  to  full  seat- 
ing of  the  PRC.  But  the  resolution  remains,  as  I  described  it  in  the 
beginning,  fimdamentally  an  effort  to  set  the  broad  parameters  of  an 
intelligent  policy  toward  China.  We  should  not  be  trying  yet  again 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  nations  by  maneuvering  to  seat  or  unseat.  Par- 
ticularly i]i  the  U.N..  where  U.S.  gimmicks  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  exclusion  of  Peking  all  these  years,  we  should  be  most  inter- 
ested in  what  we  ought  to  avoid  doing  to  block  the  clear  will  of  the 
world's  majority.  In  short  we  should  propose  this  positive  solution 
and  accept  the  resulting  working  of  the  will  of  the  U.N.  membership. 

U.S.   reservations   about   status   of   TAIWAN 

Let  us.  then,  turn  to  the  "dog"  before  worrying  too  much  about  the 
"wagging  tail."  What  I  have  asked  in  part  1  is  that  the  LT.S.  Senate 
push  the  administration  to  move  on  the  one  issue  that  really  matters 
to  the  Chinese,  our  reservations  about  the  status  of  Taiwan. 

As  recently  as  April  28.  1971,  a  State  Department  spokesman  said 
that  "in  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  is  an 
unsettled  question."  This  has  been  U.S.  policy  since  1950  when  Presi- 
dent Truman,  justifying  in  June  the  insertion  of  the  7th  Fleet  between 
Taiwan  and  the  mainland,  repudiated  agreements  defended  by  his 
administration  only  the  previous  February. 
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I  am  sure  many  members  of  this  assemblage  will  recall — and  let 
me  remind  the  others — that  in  February  1950  this  committee  was  told 
that  efforts  to  separate  Taiwan  from  other  Chinese  provinces  would 
be  inconsistent  with  solenni  international  agreements  at  Cairo,  Pots- 
dam and  elsewhere  to  return  to  China  the  parts  "stolen"  by  Japan. 
A  few  months  later,  we  solemnly  entered  international  agreements  that 
did  precisely  what  we  said  we  could  not. 

I  invite  you  to  read  commeuts  by  the  Chinese  on  May  3  and  4,  1971. 
The  question  which  quite  rightl}^  entered  Chinese  minds  when  read- 
ing the  April  28.  1971,  statement  was  what  kind  of  solemn  agreements 
was  the  United  States  proposing  when  it  vrent  on  to  say  that  the  "un- 
settled" status  of  Taiwan  was  "subject  to  international  resolution." 
The  Lodge  Commission  on  April  26  had  spoken  vaguely  of  a  solution 
which  suggested  to  the  Chinese,  in  combination  with  the  April  28 
statement,  efforts  to  secure  an  "international  resolution"  of  the  issue 
which  would  give  Taiwan  status  as  a  sovereign  nation  separate  from 
the  rest  of  China.  It  matters  little  to  them,  it  is  clear,  whether  such 
efforts  are  called  a  "two-China"  or  a  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  policy. 

Now  my  resolution  proposes  that  the  U.S.  Government  instead  in- 
dicate to  the  Chinese — I  don't  care  how  we  do  it  (they  can  use  my 
phone) — our  willingness  to  move  away  from  a  policy  that  the  status 
of  Taiwan  is  "unsettled."  We  should  move  toward  the  view  of  both 
the  People's  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China  that  Taiwan  is  in- 
deed a  Chinese  province. 

Once  the  United  States  is  ready  to  talk  with  Peking  about  the  status 
of  Taiwan,  other  issues  will  easily  fall  into  place.  This  simple  change 
will  also  be  })oth  a  notice  to  and  a  license  for  the  Republic  of  China — 
the  title  to  whose  island  we  now,  in  effect,  hold — to  carry  on  its  own 
contacts  with  Peking. 

On  April  30,  President  Xixon  belittled  the  idea  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  People's  Republic — "these  two  entities"  taking  up 
direct  negotiations  on  issues  that  divide  them.  As  soon  as  he  is  willing 
to  talk  about  the  issue  that  unites  them — their  opposition  to  our  reser- 
vations about  the  status  of  TaiAvan — direct  contacts  between  the  two 
will,  I  predict,  pick  up — if  they  haven't  in  some  sense  already  begim. 
In  this  context,  as  my  resolution  suggests,  we  will  have  little  to  do  but 
give  both  parties  our  blessing. 

CHINESE    SEAT    IN    TTXITED    NATIONS 

My  position  on  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  United  Xations  is  based  on 
essentially  the  same  idea  as  my  position  on  the  status  of  Taiwan,  I  hold 
that  it  is  high  time  the  United  States  stops  trying  to  dictate  to  others 
the  terms  of  their  agreements  with  each  other. 

Hardly  any  experts  now  expect  the  General  Assembly  any  longer 
to  deny,  in  the  terms  of  the  Albanian  resolution,  "the  restoration  of 
the  lawful  rights  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China." 

Sustained  interference  l)y  the  United  States  could  conceivably  foul 
up  U.X.  machinery  long  enough  to  get  by,  say.  1972  U.S.  presidential 
elections.  But  why  pay  this  price  just  to  delay  a  defeat  ? 

I  do  not.  however,  find  much  agreement  on  how  the  restoration  of 
these  i-ights  will  actually  come  to  pass.  I  do  think  it  is  a  bit  latt^ — and 
hardly  graceful — for  the  United  States  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the 
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expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  Republic  of  China  seems  to 
me  in  fact,  likely  to  depart,  Avhether  or  not  asked,  if  the  People's 
Republic  a])]:>ioaches  the  U.X.  ]My  resolution  therefore,  suggests  that 
tlie  United  States  propose  a  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  that 
does  not  explicitly  or  implicitly  expel  the  Republic  of  China. 

We  should,  in  short,  take  our  position  in  favor  of  seating  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  rather  than  vxpelling  tlie  Republic  of  China.  I  recognize 
that  this  does  not  dispose  entirely  of  the  problem  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil seat.  Once  again  the  experts  seem  not  to  agree  very  clearh'  on  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  elTect,  for  the  United  States,  or  the  Republic 
of  China  to  use  their  Security  Council  seats  to  prevent  settlement  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  U.X.  membership. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  we  not  seek  to  oppose  a  U.X.  majority,  what- 
ever views  the  United  States  may  have  expressed  in  the  past. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  that  when  you  look  long  and  hard  at  U.S. 
policy  toward  China,  you  must  decide  that  the  U.X.  seating  question 
is  but  the  tail  of  the  dog  of  Taiwan's  status. 

Ironically,  it  seems  the  U.X.  can  indeed  begin  to  live  up  to  earlier 
hopes  for  it  only  if  and  when  Peking  enters.  The  U.X.'s  best  friends 
realize  that  only  this — and  U.S.  acceptance  of  Peking's  presence 
tliere — can  prevent  the  U.X.  from  drifting  into  insignificance.  But 
before  Peking  is  seated  we  must  put  the  U.X,  question  in  proper  per- 
spective, 

EFFORT  TO   PRESERVE   IXDEPEXDEXT  TAIWAX   QUESTIONED 

I  therefore  am  not  quite  sure  what  attitude  to  take  toward  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  my  colleagues,  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Xew  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Soutli  Dakota,  Without  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  their  meaning  for  policy  on  other  than  the  U.X, 
issue, 

I  note  that  Senator  Javits  in  a  speech  on  May  2  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  interested  primarily  in  preserving  the  possibility  of  an 
independent  Taiwan,  whether  or  not  we  could  by  some  argument  now 
reserve  a  separate  seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
effort  to  guarantee  the  separation  of  Taiwan  from  the  rest  of  China 
can  be  consistent  witli  the  goal  of  improved  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic.  The  resolutions  introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Mc- 
(4overn  are  not  entirely  clear  to  me  on  this  subject  as  both  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  an  independent  Taiwanese  republic.  In  my 
mind  the  wrong  direction  to  go  in.  Senator  Kenned}'  has  specifically 
attacked  in  a  speech  of  June  16  only  the  "two  Chinas"  policy.  Hoav- 
ever,  Senator  McGovern  has  also  castigated  the  "one  China,  one  Tai- 
wan'' policy  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  resolution  and  I  was 
very  pleased  to  count  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  resolution. 

I'ntil  we  dispose  of  the  question  of  our  unilateral  reservations  about 
Taiwan's  status,  I  think  it  is  idle  to  call  for  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic. 

To  make  my  position  perfectly  clear,  what  I  have  been  saying  is 
that  I  am  for  eventual  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  even  at 
tlie  cost  of  abandoning  dreams  of  an  indejiendent  Taiwan  as  well  as 
ending  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China.  There  has  been  much 
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talk  about  and  much  castioation  of  the  two  Chinas  policy.  But  the  pre- 
cise line  between  the  two  Chinas  and  the  one  China,  one  Taiwan  policy- 
eludes  me  no  less  than  it  seems  to  elude  the  Chinese — not  only  of  the 
People's  lvei:»ublic  but  also  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

From  tlie  looks  of  thino;s,  tlie  difference  of  these  policies  wnth  respect 
to  the  U.N.  boils  down  merely  to  wdiether  or  not  you  try  to  keep  a 
separate  seat  right  now — two  Chinas — or  whether  you  try  to  guarantee 
a  seat  for  the  return  of  a  different  government  from  TaiAvan — one 
China,  one  Taiwan. 

Let  us  be  completely  clear  and  realistic.  We  have  here  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  calls  two  entities.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Republic  of  China.  Both  agree  on  two  things. 

1.  There  is  only  one  sovereign  state  of  China. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  that  state  include  Taiwan  as  well  as  the  main- 
land provinces.  One  entity  has  now  and  has  long  had  secure  control  of 
the  mainland  and  the  other  of  the  province  of  Taiwan. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  either  entity  would  take  over  the  other 
if  the  United  States  were  to  pack  up  and  leave  tomorrow,  taking  its 
security  treaty  with  it.  Most  people  recognize  that  not  even  the  United 
States  could  take  over  the  mainland,  as  opposed  to  destroying  its  cities 
with  nuclear  weapons.  More  need  to  realize  that — in  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  1950^that  the  People's  Republic  could  not  take  over 
Taiwan  with  its  present  military  forces;  nor  could  she  build  up 
the  necessary  forces  in  less.  sav.  than  a  couple  of  years.  In  fact.  I  don't 
know  who  besides  the  United  States  is  presently  capable  of  taking  over 
Taiwan  militarily. 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  Republic  of  China  might  very  well  de- 
cide that  she  herself  no  longer  needs  the  mutual  security  treaty  with 
the  TTnited  States  and  she  seems  to  me  likely  to  decide  to  end  that 
treaty  the  day  she  thinks  we  might  use  our  forces  to  replace  one  of  her 
rulers  whom  wo  find  intractible  with  another  more  responsible  to 
our  will. 

This  is.  of  course,  esactlj^  what  we  now  know  to  have  happened  in 
Vietnam  in  1963. 

Our  behavior  in  Vietnam  was  justified,  as  usual,  in  terms  of  making 
the  government  "more  representative." 

POSSIBILITY    OF    CONTACTS    BETWEEN    TAIW^AN    AND    MAINLAND 

But  there  is  another  curious  similarity  with  the  present  Taiwan 
situation  in  our  attitude  toward  the  more  representative  governments 
that  replaced  Diem's.  Our  escalation  of  the  war  in  late  1964  and  early 
1965,  we  now  have  documents  to  show,  was  provoked  by  the  constant 
fear  of  premature  negotiations  between  the  governments  we  were  sup- 
posedly defending  and  the  Communists.  Is  the  U.S.  Government  now 
ready  to  accept  contacts  between  Chinese  and  Taiwan  and  those  on 
the  mainland? 

For  those  who  doubt  this  possibility.  T  can  point  to  statements  by 
Chou  En-lai  to  American  re)iorters  the  day  lieforc  yesterday  in  which 
he  emphasized  how  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China 
have  in  common  their  belief  that  Taiwan  is  a  province  of  China. 
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I  have  already  heard  and  expect  to  hear  more  to  the  effect  that  my 
suggestion  would  leave  the  people  on  Taiwan  to  a  bloodbath  by  the 
Connnunists. 

This  neither  surprises  me  nor  persuades  me.  We  have  been  killing 
people  in  Vietnam  a  long  time  now  in  order  to  protect  them  from  a 
blood  bath. 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  familiar  with  our  role  in  Indochina  can  with 
a  straight  face  offer  this  objection  to  my  acceptance  of  the  necessity 
of  reunification  of  Taiwan  and  the  mainland. 

But  let  me  ask  them  in  advance  to  examirie  theii-  assumption  that 
Taiwan  will  somehow  just  disappear  into  an  awful  yellow  and  Red 
Connnunist  monster  if  wc  decide  to  accept  in  1971  what  we  seemed 
ready  to  accept  in  early  1950. 

I  think  it  the  height  of  irresponsibility  to  encourage  dissidents  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan  to  look  to  us — or  to  our  allies,  the  Japanese — 
for  help  in  overthrowing  the  present  government.  But  if  we  have 
learned  anything  in  the  past  few  decades,  it  is  that  witli  our  kind  of 
friendship,  what  xA-sian  rebellion  needs  enemies?  Tension  between  the 
local  population  and  ruling  circles  in  Chinese  provinces  has  been  en- 
demic in  this  century.  That  is  no  reason  for  us  to  join  the  long  proces- 
sion of  disastrous  foreign  efforts  to  capitalize  on  this  tension.  The  ordi- 
nary people  always  pay  the  highest  X)rice  for  such  efforts. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  CLAIMED  RIGHT  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  CHINA's 
REUNIFICATION   REQUESTED 

I  am  asking  the  United  States  to  abandon  its  claim  to  a  right  to 
interfere  with  China's  reunification.  It  is  this  claim  which  first  justi- 
fied the  1950  renewal  of  our  military  intervention  in  China's  civil  war 
and  our  continued  military  presence  in  and  around  Taiwan. 

Let  me  summarize.  Particularly  in  the  light  of  the  Vietnam  docu- 
ments, I  find  it  easy  to  understand  the  suspicions  of  Chinese  that  we 
Avill  do  anything  to  prevent  the  Republic  of  China  and  its  citizens 
from  comino;  to  terms  with  its  Communist  enemies.  Nor  is  there  anv 
reason  at  all  to  believe  that  the  People's  Republic  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  a  different  government,  a  Republic  of  Taiwan,  which  has  come 
into  power — as  it  would  have  to — with  our  cooperation. 

This  is  a  matter  for  me  of  simple  commonsense  and  realism.  Think 
of  how  few  of  our  own  people  now  trust  our  Government.  Why  should 
we  expect  the  Chinese  to  feel  any  differently  ?  j. 

The  sooner  we  make  our  position  clear,  the  sooner  those  anxious  to 
speak  for  and  genuinely  represent  the  people  on  Taiwan  will  be  liber- 
ated from  necessity  of  becoming  our  clients  as  tribute  to  our  ambitions 
for  their  island. 

It  is  curious  how  difficult  it  is  for  Americans  to  see  the  issue  this 
way.  I  suggest  they  simply  talk  with  a  few  of  our  foreign  friends  like 
the  Canadians  who  have  not  had  to  wrench  themselves  away  from  illu- 
sions about  loeing  the  world's  guardian. 

Until  we  take  these  steps  we  cannot  realistically  hope  for  the  exten- 
sive relations — cultural,  trade,  and  diplomatic — we  all  profess  to  want 
with  other  provinces  of  China  besides  Taiwan.  Until  then,  we  will 
remain  isolated  in  a  position  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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senate's    OrPOHTUXITY    TO    RESUME    HISTORIC    ROLE 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  hack  away  from  this  opportunit}^  to  re- 
sume its  liistoric  role  of  pointing  out  the  broad  paths  along  which 
foreign  policy  should  move.  The  Senate  ratified  the  mutual  security 
treaty  we  have  with  the  Republic  of  China  from  fear  of  a  hostile 
China  about  to  take  over  large  parts  of  the  world.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared to  help  to  move  the  l^.S.  Government  away  from  tliat  belief  to 
one  balanced  by  our  new  image  of  the  Chinese. 

Perhaps  it  can  have  a  larger  role  in  guiding  policy  in  a  case  where 
there  is  an  actual  treaty,  whatever  its  present  faults,  than  it  did  in 
Vietnam  Avhere  our  disastrous  commitments  were  built  up  by  and  large 
without  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent. 

CIIIXESE    CLAIMS    TO    TIAO    TU    TAI    ISLANDS 

In  fact,  the  Senate  will  soon  have  before  it  a  treaty  with  Japan 
which,  since  it  beai's  at  points  on  our  relations  with  China,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  also  in  that  light. 

I  refer  to  the  Okinawa  and  Ryukyu  Islands  reversion  treaty  signed 
last  week.  Recently,  both  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Republic  of 
China — and  large  numbers  of  Chinese  Americans — have  criticized  tlie 
United  States  for  failing  adequately  to  consider  Chinese  claims  to  the 
Tiao  Yu  Tai  (or  Sen  Kaku)  Islands  affected  bv  that  treaty.  The 
Chinese  claims  to  these  iminhabited,  but  oil  rich  islands  deserve  our 
close  attention. 

The  international  agreements  which  comprise  the  Chinese  case  seem 
the  same  as  those  through  which  the  United  States  has  reserved  its 
position  on  the  status  of  Taiwan.  Let  us  be  very  careful  that — admin- 
istration assurances  notwithstanding — in  ratifying  the  reversion 
treaty,  we  take  care  not  to  prejudice  the  Chinese  claims.  Our  action 
could  have  significance  to  both  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  beyond  the  immediate  issue. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States  has  in  Asia  or  Europe  any 
longer  to  fear  direct  efforts  by  divided  nations  to  seek  each  other  out 
and  to  participate  in  world  forums. 

Times  have  changed,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  change  also. 

(Prepared  statements  of  Senator  Gravel  and  Professor  Fincker 
follow:) 

Statement  by  Senator  Mike  GraveTv,  on  Senate  Resolution  18  Before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  .Tune  24,  1971 


It  pleases  me  to  find  myself  as  an  advocate  of  Improved  relations  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  surrounded  by  such  distinguished  company.  A  great 
deal  has  happened  since  last  year  when  I  welcomed  on  the  Senate  Floor  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  by  Canada  under 
the  leadership  of  my  good  friend.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  Or  even  since  I  in- 
troduced on  January  28  the  first  Senate  Resolution  dealing  with  the  China 
question. 

Simple  common  sense  seemed  then,  as  now,  to  require  a  major  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  avoid  isolating  itself  any  further  from  a  world  which  has  re- 
jected efforts  to  isolate  China.  The  world  gave  us  due  notice  of  this  rejection  by 
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its  vote  in  the  U.X.  last  November  on  the  seating  of  China.  Then,  in  April,  the 
Peoiiles  Reiiublic  of  China  once  again  extended  to  the  American  people  the  hand 
which  U.S.  governments  have  in  the  past  repeatedly  refused  to  clasp. 

Ping  Pong  diijloniacy  and  the  resumption  of  U.S.  press  reporting  from  the 
Peoples  Republif  has  helped  awaken  Americans  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
unrealistic  and  isolationist  in  virtually  ignoring  the  Peoples  Republic  except  as 
ueces.sary  to  support  the  myths  that  justified  our  disastrous  war  in  Indochina. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  President  Nixon  has  had  the  good  sense  to  let  Amer- 
ica as  a  great  trading  nation  compete  for  Chinese  markets.  As  I  observed  in  the 
Senate  in  April  a  few  airplane  sales,  like  the  rumored  sale  of  Boeing  707's  to 
China  by  third-party  countries  (not  to  mention  other  commodities),  wouldn't 
hurt  our  economy  or  our  security  at  all. 

But  I  must  say  in  all  honesty  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  administra- 
tion not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  merely  make  political  capital  out  of  this 
issue.  It  could  be  an  issue  which  provides  a  cheap  way  to  look  progressive  in  the 
eyes  of  Americans  long  ignorant  about  the  realities  of  our  policy  towards  China. 
Ibelieve  the  signals  we  are  receiving  from  the  People's  Republic  are  serious  ones 
and  we  should  respond  in  that  spirit. 

Fortunately,  in  the  past  two  weeks  the  American  people  have  received  a  good 
short  course  from  the  Government's  own  documents  on  the  character  of  our  Indo- 
china adventures.  I  wish  that  education  had  begun  earlier,  the  better  to  help  me, 
in  my  extended  debate  on  the  draft,  cut  off  the  unlimited  supply  of  American  boys 
to  be  wasted,  along  with  countless  billions  of  dollars,  in  Indochina. 

I  hope  these  hearings  will  begin  an  education  in  the  folly  of  the  China  policy 
which  provided  the  initial  rationale  for  our  Asian  wars.  I  .spoke  in  January  at 
some  length  about  why  I  regard  most  talk  about  the  Chinese  "threat"  to  our 
interests  as  misguided.  In  particular  I  emphasized  that  the  Peoples  Republic 
refused  in  1965  and  1966  to  go  to  the  brink  of  confrontation  with  the  U.S.  at  their 
doorstep  despite  our  outrageously  provocative  behavior  and  the  urging  of  their 
allies  that  they  do  so.  Fortunately,  since  I  gave  that  speech  it  has  become  much 
easier  to  explode  myths  of  the  Chinese  "yellow  and  red  peril''.  Americans  don't 
normally  fear  ping  pong  players  in  quite  the  same  way. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  government  is  really  ready 
to  clear  away  the  barriers  to  relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  erected  since 
1950.  In  some  respects  we  have  become  victim  of  our  own  sustained  indoctrina- 
tion of  our  citizenry  against  China — in  much  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  they 
have  against  us — even  if  the  leadership  communities  in  their  coimtry  and  ours 
is  ready  for  change,  it  takes  a  while  to  change  the  grass  roots  attitudes  that  have 
so  long  been  pointed  another  way. 

At  the  official  level  we  no  longer  try  to  stop  American  citizens  from  visiting 
China,  it  is  true.  But  is  our  Justice  Department  any  less  suspicious  of  those  who 
go.  or  try  to  go?  Is  the  Administration  ready  to  assure  Americans,  including 
Chine.<5e-Americans.  for  example  that  travel  and  other  contacts  will  not  auto- 
matically sub.lect  them  to  surveillance?  We  have  also  agreed  to  licen.se  trade, 
but  what  of  the  items  still  prohibited?  And  how  about  provision  of  credits  for 
exports  .should  the  Chinese  even  want  our  goods  without  further  change  in 
political  policies. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  what  about  the  decision  of  Pre.sident  Truman 
in  1950  when  these  other  barriers  were  being  erected,  that  the  status  of  Taiwan 
was — Cairo  and  Potsdam  declarations  notwithstanding— "unsettled"?  Mao  Tse- 
Tung  told  Edgar  Snow  that  there  was  no  reason  to  continue  the  stalemate  over 
Taiwan  and  he  blamed  Truman  and  Acheson  for  this  policy,  carefully  exempting 
President  Nixon.  Just  what  is  Pre.sident  Nixon  ready  to  do  about  this  ultimate 
barrier? 

II 

Despite  repeated  insi.stance  by  the  Chinese  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  is  the 
primary — if  not.  indeed,  the  "only"'  stumbling  block  to  relation.s — I  still  .see  little 
appreriation  among  Americans  of  this  problem.  Even  among  Americans  aware 
of  it.  there  is  great  reluctance  to  face  the  issue  head  on. 

There  is  simply  no  way  to  talk  seriously  about  the  T'.N.  question  or  the  question 
rtf  diplnniatic  relations  with  the  Peoples  RenubMc  without  handling  this  matter. 
Manv  Americans  persist  in  talking  about  the  future  of  Taiwan  as  if  we  could 
somehow  ignore  everything  the  Peoples  Republic  (not  to  mention  the  Republic 
of  China)  has  said  about  our  policy  toward  the  legal  status  of  Taiwan. 
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I  have  been  distressed,  for  example,  at  the  failure  of  many  critics  of  my  resolu- 
tion on  China  to  read  or  notice  the  first  words  of  the  first  "Resolved".  Let  me 
here  enter  the  operative  portions  of  my  resolution  once  again  into  the  Record 
lest  there  be  further  confusion.  (  8ee  p.  4.) 

Part  Two  has  been  amended  since  I  first  introduced  the  Resolution  to  take 
account  of  rapidly  changing  prospects  for  the  fate  of  China  Representation  issue 
in  the  U.N.  I  have  by  Amendment  to  S.  Res.  18  dropped  the  revolving  Asian  seat 
notion  and  gone  to  full  seating  of  the  PRC.  But  the  Resolution  remains,  as  I 
described  it  in  the  beginning,  fundamentally  an  effort  to  .set  the  broad  parameters 
of  an  intelligent  policy  toward  China.  We  should  not  be  trying  yet  again  to 
dictate  the  policy  of  nations  by  maneuvering  to  seat  or  unseat.  Particularly  in 
the  U.N.,  where  U.S.  gimmicks  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of 
Peking  all  these  years,  we  should  be  most  interested  in  what  we  ought  to  avoid 
doing  to  block  tlie  clear  will  of  the  world's  majority.  In  short  we  slionld  propo.se 
this  positive  solution  and  accept  the  resulting  working  of  the  will  of  the  U.N. 
membership. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  to  the  "dog"  before  worrying  too  much  about  the  "wagging 
tail."  What  I  have  asked  in  Part  One  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  push  the  Administra- 
tion to  move  on  the  one  issue  that  really  matters  to  the  Chinese,  our  reservations 
about  the  status  of  Taiwan. 

As  recently  as  April  28,  1971,  a  State  Department  spokesman  said  that  "in  our 
view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  is  an  unsettled  question."  This 
has  been  U.S.  policy  since  1950  when  President  Truman,  justifying  in  June  the 
insertion  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  between  Taiwan  and  the  Mainland,  repudiated 
agreements  defended  by  his  administration  only  the  previous  February. 

I'm  sure  many  members  of  this  as.semblage  will  recall — and  let  me  "remind  the 
others— that  in  February  19.50  this  committee  was  told  that  efforts  to  separate 
Taiwan  from  other  Chinese  provinces  would  be  inconsistent  with  solemn  interna- 
tional agreements  at  Cairo,  Potsdam  and  elsewhere  to  return  to  China  the  parts 
"stolen"  by  .Japan.  A  few  months  later,  we  solemnly  entered  international  agree- 
ments that  did  precisely  what  we  .said  we  couldn't. 

I  invite  you  to  read  comments  by  the  Chinese  on  May  3  and  4,  1971.  The  ques- 
tion which  quite  rightly  entered  Chinese  minds  when  reading  the  April  28,  1971 
statements  was  what  kind  of  solemn  agreements  was  the  U.S.  proposing  when 
it  went  on  to  .say  that  the  "unsettled"  status  of  Taiwan  was  "subject  to  interna- 
tional resolution".  The  Lodge  Commission  on  April  26  had  spoken  vaguely  of  a 
solution  which  suggested  to  the  Chinese,  in  combination  with  the  April  28 
statement,  efforts  to  secure  an  "international  resolution"  of  the  issue  which  would 
give  Taiwan  status  as  a  sovereign  nation  separate  from  the  rest  of  China.  It 
matters  little  to  them,  it  is  clear,  whether  such  efforts  are  called  a  "two-China" 
or  a  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  policy. 

Now  my  resolution  proposes  that  the  U.S.  Government  instead  indicate  to  the 
Chinese — I  don't  care  how  we  do  it  (they  can  use  my  phone) — our  willingness  to 
move  away  from  a  policy  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  is  "unsettled."  We  .should 
move  towards  the  view  of  both  the  Peoples  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China 
that  Taiwan  is  indeed  a  Chinese  Province. 

Once  the  U.S.  is  ready  to  talk  with  Peking  about  the  status  of  Taiwan,  other 
issues  will  easily  fall  into  place.  This  simple  change  will  also  be  both  a  notice  to 
and  a  license  for  the  Republic  of  China — the  title  to  whose  island  we  now,  in 
effect,  hold — to  carry  on  its  own  contacts  with  Peking. 

On  April  .30,  President  Nixon  belittled  the  idea  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Peoples  Republic — "these  two  entities"  taking  up  direct  negotiations  issties 
that  divide  them.  As  soon  as  he  is  willing  to  talk  about  the  issue  that  luiites 
them — their  opposition  to  our  reservations  about  the  status  of  Taiwan — direct 
contacts  lietween  the  two  will,  I  predict,  pick  up  (if  they  haven't  in  some  sense 
already  begun).  In  this  context,  as  my  resolittion  suggests,  we  will  have  little  to 
do  but  give  both  parties  our  blessing. 

My  position  on  the  Chine.se  seat  in  the  U.N.  is  based  on  essentially  the  same 
idea' as  my  position  on  the  status  of  Taiwan.  I  hold  that  it  is  high  time  the  U.S. 
stop  trying  to  dictate  to  others  the  terms  of  their  agreements  with  each  other. 

Hardly  any  experts  now  expect  the  General  Assembly  any  longer  to  deny,  in 
the  terms  of  the  Albanian  Resolution,  "the  restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China." 

Sustained  interference  by  the  United  States  could  conceivably  foul  up  U.N. 
machinery  long  enough  to  get  by,  say,  the  1972  U.S.  Presidential  elections.  But 
why  pay  this  price  just  to  delay  a  defeat? 
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I  do  not,  however,  tind  much  agreement  on  how  the  restoration  of  these  rights 
v>-ill  actually  come  to  pass.  I  do  think  it  is  a  bit  late — and  hardly  graceful — for 
the  r.S.  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Rep'.ihlic  of  China.  The 
Republic  of  China  seems  to  me  in  fact,  likely  to  depart,  whether  or  not  asked,  if 
the  Peoples  Republic  approaches  the  U.X.  My  resolution  therefore,  suggests  that 
the  U.S.  propose  a  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  that  does  not  explicitly 
or  implicitly  expel  the  Republic  of  Chinn. 

We  should,  in  short,  take  our  position  in  favor  of  seating  the  Peoples  Republic 
rather  than  expelling  the  Republic  of  China.  I  recognize  that  this  does  not  dispose 
entirely  of  the  problem  of  the  Security  Council  seat.  Once  again  the  experts  seem 
not  to  agree  very  clearly  on  what  possibilities  there  are,  in  effect,  for  the  U.S. 
or  the  ROC  to  use  their  Security  Council  seats  to  prevent  settlement  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  U.M.  membership.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  we  not  "seek"  to  oppose  a  U.N.  majority,  whatever  views  the  U.S.  may  have 
exjfressed  in  the  past. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  that  when  you  look  long  and  hard  at  U.S.  policy  towards 
China,  you  nuist  decide  that  the  U.N.  seating  question  is  but  the  "tail  of  the  dog" 
of  Taiwan's  status. 

Ironically,  it  seems  the  U.N.  can  indeed  begin  to  live  up  to  earlier  hopes  for  it 
only  if  and  when  Peking  enters.  The  U.N.'s  best  friends  realize  that  only  this — 
and  U.S.  acceptance  of  Peking's  presence  there — can  prevent  the  U.N.  fro^n 
drifting  into  insignificance.  But  before  Peking  is  seated,  we  must  put  the  U.N. 
(piestion  in  i)roper  perspective. 

I  therefore  am  not  quite  sure  what  attitude  to  take  towards  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  my  colle^^gues.  the  distinguished  Senators  from  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  South  Dakota.  Without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  meaning 
for  policy  on  other  than  the  U.N.  issue. 

I  note  that  Senator  Javits  in  a  speech  on  May  2  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
interested  primarily  in  preserving  the  possibility  of  an  independent  Taiwan, 
whether  or  not  we  could  by  some  argument  now  reserve  a  separate  seat  in  the 
General  Assembly.  I  fail  to  see  how  any  effort  to  guarantee  the  separation  of 
Taiwan  from  the  rest  of  China  can  be  consistent  with  the  goal  of  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  Peoples  Republic.  The  resolutions  introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy 
and  ]\IcGovern  are  not  entirely  clear  to  me  on  this  subject  as  both  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  an  independent  Taiwanese  republic. — in  my  mind  the 
wrong  direction  to  go  in.  Senator  Kennedy  has  specifically  attacked  in  a  speech 
of  June  16  oiihi  the  "two  Chinas"  policy.  However.  Senator  McGovern  has  also 
castigated  the  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  policy  in  the  speech  accompanying  his 
resolution  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  count  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  resolution. 

Ill 

Until  we  dispose  of  the  question  of  our  unilateral  reservations  about  Taiwan's 
status.  I  think  it  is  idle  to  call  for  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic. 

To  make  my  position  perfectly  clear,  what  I  have  been  saying  is  that  I  am  for 
eventual  recognition  of  the  Peoples  Republic  even  at  the  cost  of  abandoning 
dreams  of  an  independent  Taiwan  as  well  as  ending  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China.  There  has  been  much  talk  about  and  much  castigation  of  the  "two 
China"  policy.  But  the  precise  line  between  the  "two  China"  and  the  "one  China, 
one  Taiwan"  policy  eludes  me  no  less  than  it  seems  to  elude  the  Chinese — not  only 
of  the  Peoples  Repulilic  but  also  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  the  difference  of  these  policies  with  respect  to  the 
U.N.  boils  down  merely  to  whether  or  not  you  try  to  keep  a  separate  seat  right 
now  (two  Chinas)  or  whether  you  try  to  guarantee  a  seat  for  the  return  of  a 
different  government  from  Taiwan  (one  China,  one  Taiwan). 

Let  us  be  completely  clear  and  realistic.  We  have  here  what  President  Nixon 
calls  two  "entities".  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
Both  agree  on  two  things.  1)  there  is  only  one  sovereign  state  of  China.  2)  the 
boundaries  of  thnt  state  include  Taiwan  as  well  as  the  mainland  provinces.  One 
entity  has  now  and  has  long  had  secure  control  of  the  mainland  and  the  other  of 
the  province  of  Taiwan. 

I've  seen  no  evidence  that  either  "entity"  could  take  over  the  other  if  the  U.S. 
were  to  pack  up  and  leave  tomorrow,  taking  its  security  treaty  with  it.  Most 
people  recognize  that  not  even  the  U.S.  could  take  over  the  mainland,  as  opposed 
to  destroying  its  cities  with  nuclear  weapons.  More  need  to  realize  that— in  con- 
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trast  to  the  situation  in  1950 — tliat  the  Peoples  Republic  could  not  take  over 
Taiwan  with  its  present  military  forces,  nor  could  she  build  up  the  necessary 
forces  in  less,  say,  than  a  couple  of  years.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  who  besides  the 
United  States  is  presently  capable  of  "taking  over"  Taiv.an  militarily. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  Republic  of  China  might  very  well  decide  that  she 
herself  no  longer  needs  the  mutual  security  treaty  with  the  U.S.  and  she  seems 
to  me  likely  to  decide  to  end  that  treaty  the  day  she  thinks  we  might  use  our 
forces  to  i-eplace  one  of  her  rulers  whom  we  find  intractible  with  another  more 
responsive  to  our  will. 

This  is,  of  course,  exactly  what  we  now  know  to  have  happened  in  Vietnam 
in  1963. 

Our  behavior  in  Vietnam  was  justified,  as  usual,  in  terms  of  making  the  gov- 
ernment "more  representative". 

But  there  is  another  curious  similarity  with  the  present  Taiwan  situation  in 
our  attitude  towards  the  "more  representative"  governments  that  replaced  Diem's. 
Our  escalation  of  the  war  in  late  1964  and  early  1965,  we  now  have  the  documents 
to  show,  was  provoked  by  the  constant  fear  of  "premature  negotiations"  between 
the  governments  we  were  supposedly  defending  and  the  Communists.  Is  the  U.S. 
government  now  ready  to  accept  contacts  between  Chinese  in  Taiwan  and  those 
on  the  mainland? 

For  those  who  doubt  this  possibility,  I  can  point  to  statements  by  Chou-en-lai 
to  American  reporters  the  day  before  yesterday  in  which  he  emphasized  how  the 
Peoples  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China  have  in  common  their  belief  that 
Taiwan  is  a  Province  of  China. 

I  have  already  heard  and  expect  to  hear  more  to  the  effect  that  my  suggestion 
would  leave  the  people  on  Taiwan  to  a  "bloodbath"  by  the  communists. 

This  neither  surprises  nor  persuades  me.  We  have  been  killing  people  in  Viet- 
nam a  long  time  now  in  order  to  protect  them  from  a  bloodbath. 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  familiar  with  our  role  in  Indochina  can  with  a  straight 
face  offer  this  objection  to  my  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  reunification  of 
Taiwan  and  the  mainland. 

But  let  me  ask  them  in  advance  to  examine  their  assumption  that  Taiwan  will 
somehow  just  disappear  into  an  awful  yellow  and  red  communist  monster  if  we 
decide  to  accept  in  1971  what  we  seemed  ready  to  accept  in  early  1950. 

I  think  it  the  height  of  irresponsibility  to  encourage  dissidents  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan  to  look  to  us — or  to  our  allies,  the  Japanese — for  help  in  over- 
throwing the  present  government.  But  if  we  have  learned  anything  in  the  past 
few  decades,  it  is  that  with  our  kind  of  friendship,  what  Asian  rebellion  needs 
enemies'?  Tension  between  the  local  popu^ition  and  ruling  circles  in  Chinese 
provinces  has  been  endemic  in  this  century.  That  is  no  reason  for  us  to  join 
the  long  procession  of  disastrous  foreign  efforts  to  capitalize  on  this  tension. 
The  ordinary  people  always  pay  the  highest  price  for  such  efl;orts. 


I  am  asking  the  U.S.  to  abandon  its  claim  to  a  right  to  interfere  with  China's 
reunification.  It  is  this  claim  which  first  justified  the  1950  renewal  of  our  mil- 
itary intervention  in  China's  civil  war  and  our  continued  military  presence  in 
and  around  Taiwan. 

Let  me  summarize.  Particularly  in  the  light  of  the  Vietnam  documents,  I 
find  it  easy  to  understand  the  suspicions  of  Chinese  that  we  will  do  anything 
to  prevent  the  Republic  of  China  and  its  citizens  from  coming  to  terms  with 
its  communist  enemies.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  would  prefer  to  deal  with  a  different  government,  a  Republic  of 
Taiwan,  which  has  come  into  power — as  it  would  have  to^ — with  our  cooperation. 

This  is  a  matter  for  me  of  simple  common  sense  and  realism.  Think  of  how 
few  of  our  own  people  now  trust  our  government.  Why  should  we  expect  the 
Chinese  to  feel  any  differently? 

The  sooner  we  make  our  position  clear,  the  sooner  those  anxious  to  speak 
for  an  genuinely  represent  the  people  on  Taiwan  will  be  liberated  from  neces- 
sity of  becoming  our  clients  as  tribute  to  our  ambitions  for  their  island. 

It  is  curious  how  difiicult  it  is  for  Americans  to  see  the  issue  this  way: 
I  suggest  they  simply  talk  with  a  few  of  our  foreign  friends  like  the  Canadians 
who  have  not  had  to  wrench  themselves  away  from  illusions  about  being  the 
world's  guardians. 
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Until  we  take  tliese  steps  we  cannot  realisticallv  hope  for  the  extensive  rela- 
tions— cultural,  trade  and  diplomatic — we  all  profess  to  want  with  other  prov- 
inces of  China  hesides  Taiwan.  Until  then,  we  will  remain  isolated  in  a  position 
rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  back  away  from  this  opportunity  to  resume  its 
historic  role  of  pointing  out  the  broad  paths  along  which  foreign  policy  should 
move.  The  Senate  ratified  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  we  have  with  the  Ke- 
publie  of  China  from  fear  of  a  hostile  China  about  to  take  over  large  parts 
of  the  world.  It  should  be  prepared  to  help  to  move  the  U.S.  government  away 
from  that  belief  to  one  balanced  by  our  new  image  of  the  Chinese. 

Perhaps  it  can  have  a  larger  role  in  guiding  policy  in  a  case  where  there 
is  an  actual  treaty,  whatever  its  present  faults,  than  it  did  in  Vietnam  where 
our  disastrous  "commitments"'  were  built  up  by-and-large  without  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  will  .'joon  have  before  it  a  treaty  with  Japan  which, 
since  it  bears  at  points  on  our  relations  with  China,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  also  in  that  light. 

I  refer  to  the  Okinawa  and  Rykyu  Islands  reversion  treaty  signed  last  week. 
Recently,  both  the  Peoples  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China — and  large  num- 
bers of  Chinese  Americans — have  criticized  the  U.S.  for  failing  adequately  to 
consider  Chinese  claims  to  the  TIAO  YU  TAI  (or  SEN  KAKU)  Islands  affected 
by  that  treaty.  The  Chinese  claims  to  these  uninhabited,  but  oil  rich  islands 
deserve  our  close  attention. 

The  international  agreements  which  compromise  the  Chinese  case  seem  the 
same  as  those  through  which  the  U.S.  has  reserved  its  position  on  the  status 
of  Taiwan.  Let  us  be  very  careful  that — administration  assurances  notwith- 
standing— in  ratifying  the  reversion  treaty,  we  take  care  not  to  prejudice  the 
Chine.<e  claims.  Our  action  could  have  significance  to  both  the  Peoples  Republic 
and  the  Republic  of  China  beyond  the  immediate  issue. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  has  in  Asia  or  Europe  any  longer  to  fear 
direct  efforts  by  divided  nations  to  seek  each  other  out  and  to  participate  in 
world  forums.  Times  have  changed,  when  will  we? 

Statement   By   John   H.    Finchek,    Professor,    Johns   Hopkins    University, 

June  24,  1971 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  Senator  Gravel's  statement.  As  he  points 
out,  various  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  schemes  must  be  scrutinized  no  less  care- 
fully than  "two  China"  schemes.  Both  derive  from  American  interest  in  ru-cserv- 
ing  a  special  status  for  Taiwan.  The  U.S.  was  the  first  to  decide  that  Taiwan's 
status  was  "unsettled"  and  has  justified  her  military  presence  in  the  area  in  that 
way.  The  U.S.  cannot — in  contrast  to  her  allies — seek  a  neutral  po.sition  on  this, 
her  own.  policy.  She  must  show  willingness  to  negotiate  her  way  down  from  the 
unsplendid  isolation  of  that  policy. 

I  know  I  speak  for  a  great  many  of  my  colleages  among  University  China  spe- 
cialists in  this  matter ;  more  than  that,  I  can  say  the  same  also  for  many  col- 
leagues of  my  years — 1963-1970 — in  the  State  Department's  Foreign  Service. 

American  attention  to  Taiwan— for  no  matter  what  reasons — has  been  far  out 
of  proportion  to  that  island's  importance.  The  following  brief  remarks  therefore 
discuss  Taiwan  not  as  a  "separate  entity"  but  as  one  of  the  two  dozen  or  so 
Chinese  provinces. 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  constantly  that  China  is  indeed  a  huge  country. 
Until  we  compare  it  with  a  continent,  we  forget  too  easily  the  problems  of  govern- 
ing China.  For  a  century  or  more.  Westerners  have  been  .skeptical  abcnit  whether 
or  not  so  large  a  country  could  be  governed  at  all  from  Peking.  As  recently  a.s 
196<S,  many  commentators  wei*e  once  again  predicting  that  China  was  about  to 
fliiig  itself  apart.  Yet  once  again  this  did  not  happen. 

Instead,  we  now  hear  constantly  of  far  flung  governing  committees  of  the  prov- 
inces participating  together  in  a  national  politics  in  an  orderly  mt^nnor.  The 
province  remains  an  extremely  importiint  "entity"  for  it  is  in  the  varous  prov- 
inces that  innumerable  compromises  between  local  and  central  interests  are 
achieved. 

During  the  1950's  the  Chinese  sought  a  higher  degree  of  centralization  than, 
as  it  turned  out,  they  could  achieve.  They  then  decided  that  it  was  unrealistic 
in  a  country  such  as  theirs  to  imitate  the  centralized  model  provided  by  the 
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Soviet  Union.  Both  tlie  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  must 
be  seen  as  partly  a  search  for  more  natural  balance  of  local  and  central  interests, 
a  bala.nce  in  which  the  province  has  such  has  stayed  in  the  foreground. 

By  and  large,  the  boundaries  of  China's  provinces — like  those  of  the  Chinese 
nation — are  an  inheritance  from  centuries  ago.  The  institutions  and  the  capitals 
of  those  provinces  have,  liowever,  been  clianging  constantly.  In  the  more  remote 
past,  any  single  province  was  almost  by  definition  a  place  run  by  officials  from 
anotlier  province.  Ambitious  men  from  any  province  were  actively  recruited  into 
government  but  only  in  order  to  run  other  provinces.  Tlie  Peking  governments 
kept  in  check  local  challenges  to  their  power  in  large  part  by  preventing  officials 
from  serving  in  their  lionie  provinces. 

By  1911  and  1912,  when  the  last  emi)eror  Avas  overthrown,  contacts  not  only 
between  officials  but  also  between  merchants  and  common  people  from  different 
provinces  had  increased  greatly.  Peking  governments  had  previously  been  able 
to  control  in  a  general  way  contacts  between  the  natural  leaders  in  the  various 
provinces.  Around  1911.  however,  dissatisfied  with  Peking's  weak  response  to 
foreign  threats,  these  leaders  got  together  on  their  own  to  set  up  a  rival  national 
government. 

From  1911  until  1949  it  was  unclear  just  how  these  local  leaders  could  work 
together  successfully  in  the  face  of  foreign  threats  and  domestic  economic 
problems. 

But  their  determination  to  work  together  and  not  separately  lay  behind  such 
success  as  either  the  Nationalists  or  the  Communists  had  in  keeping  China  uni- 
fied in  this  period.  The  Communist  success  by  1949  was  due  basically  to  its  abil- 
ity to  bring  an  ever  wider  range  of  people  into  this  cooperative  effort  thanks  to 
its  .sen.sitivity  to  economic  and  social  as  well  as  to  natural  issues. 

Since  coming  to  power,  the  I*eople's  Republic  has  been  working  surressfully — 
as  I  suggested  above — at  giving  the  people  of  each  province  a  voice  in  their  own 
affairs  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  devoted  to  the  cooperative  effort  of 
national  unification  and  economic  and  social  progress  despite  foreign  threats. 

Wliei'e  does  Taiwan  fit  in  this  theme?  Taiwan  seems  from  this  perspective  a 
province  that  is  still  backward  in  reconciling  local  and  natioual  interests.  In 
contrast  to  the  present  situation  in  most  provinces,  Taiwan's  top  leaders  remain 
almost  exclusively  from  other  provinces.  Thanks  to  this  political  backw^ardness 
(in  Chinese  terms)  there  is  still  con.siderable  tension  between  the  long  time 
residents  of  Taiwan  and  the  officials  who  are  most  recent  arrivals  and  mainly 
from  different  provinces.  Politically  the  situation  most  resembles  that  in  other 
provinces  in  the  past  when  the  central  government's  control  did  not  penetrate 
deeply. 

At  the  same  time,  the  close  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  general  cultural  ties  between 
the  population  of  Taiwan  (minus  about  200,000  aborigines)  and  their  counter- 
part provincial  groups  on  the  Mainland  continue.  In  this  re.'^pect,  the  Fukien  or 
Hakka  speaking  "Taiwanese"  are  not  so  dift'erent  from  the  "Maiiiianders"  who 
speak  the  dialects  of  other  provinces.  And  just  like  Chinese  in  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic, by  now  the  vast  majority  of  people  on  Taiwan  can  speak  the  national  language 
of  Mandarin  and  are  steeped  in  the  national  culture. 

One  result  has  been  that  political  dissidents  in  Taiwan  are  drawn  in  at  least 
equal  proportion  from  the  "'Mainlander''  population  and  from  the  "Taiwanese" 
population. 

In  1895  Taiwan  had  a  local  political  movement  which  declared  the  province 
independent.  This  was,  however,  an  effort  stimulated  by  certain  Peking  officials 
who  were  not  natives  of  Taiwan  and  was  designed  solely  to  delay  surrender  of 
the  province  to  Japan  following  the  Siuo/Japanese  war.  This  was  in  other  words 
simply  a  transitional  device  of  nationalist,  anti-foreign  leaders.  The  same  device 
was  u.sed  in  1911  by  fourteen  mainland  provinces  revoluting  against  the  last 
emporor.  "Independence"  in  each  case  lasted  only  a  few  weeks  and  represented 
an  effort  to  stay  within  the  Chinese  community  of  provinces. 

Between  1911  and  at  least  the  late  19r)0's  outside  powers  often  tried  to  exploit 
the  tension  between  local  and  out-of-province  populations  in  various  parts  of 
China  in  order  to  create  independent  "entities"  over  which  they  could  hold  sway. 
The  Soviet  Union  .succeeded  during  the  1920's  (when  Peking  M^as  weakest)  in 
bringing  about  the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  Outer  Mongolia  has 
remained  independent  despite  Chine.se  objections  in  the  19.50's.  Japan  failed  in 
a  similar  effort  in  Manchin-ia.  One  obvious  reason  for  the  Soviet  success  is  the 
fact  that  the  Mongolian  population  has  few  or  no  ethnic  and  linguistic  ties  with 
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other  Chinese  provinces ;  nor  indeed  had  it  ever  been  accepted  as  a  true  province. 
The  same  factors  did  not  lead  to  Tibetan  independence,  however,  in  the  late  Ifl.jO's 
when  China  feared  the  same  kind  of  foreij;n  threat  as  existed  previously  in 
Mongolia.  This  time  China  was  able  ti>  react  as  a  strong  nation. 

Japan  tried  and  failed  to  keep  Taiwan  independent  partly  because  the  popula- 
tion there  had  (as  it  .still  does)  even  closer  ties  with  other  Chinese  provinces 
than  did  Majichuria,  not  to  mention  Mongolia  or  Tibet.  Taiwan's  inhabitants 
welcomed  their  liberation  from  Japan  in  l!»4.j — though  their  mistreatment  after- 
wards by  out-of-province  rulers  soon  led  to  a  resurgence  of  the  traditional  kind 
of  tensions. 

The  Peoples  Republic  knows  that,  given  the  ethnic  and  linguistic  similarity  of 
the  population  of  Taiv/an  to  that  of  her  central  j/rovinces,  time  would  be  on  the 
side  of  reunification  in  a  way  not  true  of  Mcmgolia,  Tibet  or  even  Manchuria. 
She  could  tolerate  the  slow  working  out  of  the  tensions  between  outsiders  and 
the  local  population  which  would  bring  Taiwan  politically  up  to  conditions  in 
other  provinces. 

But  the  Peoples  Republic  also  knows  that,  except  in  the  various  longest  run, 
time  would  be  on  her  side  only  if  foreign  powers  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated 
their  intention  to  allow  Taiwan  back  into  the  conimunity  of  Chinese  provinces. 
If  outside  powers  instead  play  upon  and  exploit  local  tensions,  the  Peoples 
Republic  will  be  forced — on  the  evidence  of  past  experience — to  help  one  side  or 
another  on  Taiwan  to  resolve  their  differences  by  force.  We  do  not  know  just 
where  the  political  community  on  Taiwan  would  split  in  such  a  situation.  Our 
ignorance  only  proves  that  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  countries  or  agencies 
would  be  no  more  successful  than  the  Japanese  in  guaranteeing  Taiwan's  in- 
dependence without  bloodshed. 

SUGGESTED   U.S.    POSITIOX    CONCERNING   TAIWAN 

The  Cpiaieman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Gravel.  It  is  a  very- 
interesting  proposal.  If  I  understand  it  correctly  you  are  not  only 
suggesting  that  we  take  an  aiRrmative  position  concerning  the  seating 
of  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China  but  also  that  we  recognize  that  there 
is  only  one  China.  You  do  not  wish  to  defer  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Taiwan  should  be  considered  a  different  entity.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Gravel.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  we  have  used 
Taiwan  as  a  crutch  long  enough. 

CANADIAN   RECOGNITION   OF   PRC 

The  Chairman.  Taiwan,  of  course,  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  it. 
Are  you  familiar  with  what  the  Canadians  did  in  recognizing  China? 

Senator  Gravel.  In  accepting  the  status,  yes.  I  realize  the  impact 
of  it.  I  think  it  leaves  the  whole  issue  in  hiatus,  but  I  tliink  that  was 
part  of  the  evolutionary  progression  that  Ave  ha^'e  seen  in  the  last  G 
months.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  as  a  world  power  we  demonstrate 
fo7'  our  part  an  intelligent,  forthright  and  imaginative  leadership  in 
this  whole  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  assume  the  Canadian  attitude  is  to  recognize 
China  and  leave  for  the  future  the  relntions  between  China  and 
Taiwan,  to  be  determined  ]:)erhaps  by  the  Chinese.  They  would  simply 
take  no  position  upon  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Gravel.  Tliat  is  correct,  but  T  think  it  must  be  recognized 
that  they  took  no  position  because  thev  wanted  to  arrive  at  some 
interchange,  intercourse  with  the  People's  Republic  while  at  the  same 
time  thev  didn't  want  to  offend  us.  Canada  is  our  closest  friend  and 
tliey  didii't  want  to  give  us  the  back  of  their  hands.  I  think  they  evolved 
what  they  thought  was  riglit  without  being  discourteous  to  us. 
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Tlic  CirAiuMAx.  It  is  a  VQvy  intei'ostirij;  subject.  We  will  be  pursiiiiiij 
that  aspect,  as  you  know,  wMth  other  witnesses. 
Senator  Sparkman. 
Senator  Sparkman.  No  questions. 
The  CiTAiR]\rAN.  Senator  Aiken. 
Senator  Atkex.  No  questions. 
The  CiiAiRMAx.  Senator  Church. 

possibility  of   FUOGIXG   FORMOSA   QUl':,STIOX 

Senator  Ctiurcii.  Senator  Gravel,  have  you  seen  the  account  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  written  by  Robert  Keatiey  on  a  r-ecejit 
interview  with  Chou  En-lai  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  was  just  ^lancino-  at  it  before  coming:  forwai'd 
this  morning,  I  did  read  a  brief  report  of  it  this  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  statement. 

Senator  Church.  It  has  just  been  called  to  my  attention.  Tf  the 
quoted  portions  are  correct,  Chou  En-lai  seems  to  suggest  that  informal 
contacts  Avith  the  T'^nited  States  can  grow,  but  normal  relationships 
including  normal  recognition  can't  be  expected  until  the  Formosa 
problem  is  resolved.  Would  you  have  an  opinion  on  wdiy  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  might  be  wnlling  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Canadn  or  with  Italy  without  insisting  on  the  solution  to  thf 
Formosa  problem  ? 

In  these  other  cases,  countries  have  established  diplomatic  relations 
by  sim])ly  fudging  the  question  of  Formosa,  and  leaving  it  later  ir>^ 
the  Chinese  to  decide.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  a  possible  coursf^ 
for  the  United  States  to  follow  in  the  future? 

Senator  Gravet,.  I  think  not.  Senator  Church.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
should  he  noted  that  the  Canadians  and  the  other  nations  which  are 
now  fuzzing  the  question  are  soi't  of  following  our  leadership  because 
we,  in  1950.  were  the  first  to  talk  in  terms  of  a  solution  by  fuzzing  the 
question,  and  I  don't  think  we  will  ever  arrive  at  effective  relationship 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  unless  we  squai^ly  face  this  issue. 

I  think  we  have  too  long  dodged  it.  It  is  verv  simple.  Both  parties 
to  this  conflict  say  that  this  is  part  of  China.  Who  are  we  to  now  inter- 
vene and  say  "My  God,  we  have  got  a  stake  in  this  little  island.  It  mav 
suit  our  strategy  or  tactical  advantage."  So,  fherefoi'e.  we  exacerbate 
the  i^olitical  exigencies  that  f^xist  +^]iere  I  think  this  is  wronf'-.  and 
I  think  we  have  seen  examples  of  this  in.  the  last  2  weeks  with  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

Senator  Cht^ch.  If  it  hns  been  acceptable  to  mainland  China  to 
establish  formal  relations  with  Itnlv.  Canadn,  nnd  other  countries 
without  insisting  on  some  declaration  on  their  part  relevant  to  the 
question  of  Formosa  and  have  been  content  to  let  that  matter  be 
fudged  over,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possibilitv  that  mainland  China 
might  adopt  the  same  attitude  toward  the  United  States  in  any  future 
attemp  to  formalize  relations  between  our  wo  countries? 

Senator  Gra^t^.l.  T  doubt  that.  T  doubt  that  very  much.  In  fact  T 
think  Ave  should  at  least  give  them  the  benefit  of  doubt  and  take  their 
statements  a  face  value  and  honestly.  I  don't  see  where  it  would  be  in 
their  interest;  they  feel  so  strongly  about  this  and  I  would  hope  that 
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we  would  cliange  our  position.  I  am  convinced  and  piirsuaded  that  \\e, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  have  tried  to  discourage  contact  between  main- 
land China  and  Taiwan  and  I  would  hope  that  both  overtly  and 
covertly  we  let  these  Chinese  people  worry  about  and  settle  their  own 
differences,  and  I  am  convinced  that  will  come  about. 

I3IPACT    OF    SENATE    KESOLUTIOX    1  8    LAXGUAGE  OX    DEFENSE    TKEATY 

Senator  Chitrch.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you  that  the  only 
])CS5ib1e  way  of  ever  solving  this  problem  rests  with  the  Chinese.  I  do 
liav?  one  further  question  on  the  resolution  that  you  have  proposed. 
I  would  like  an  interpretation  of  the  first  resolving  clause.  It  reads : 

That  the  United  States  inform  both  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Republic  of  China  that  it  is  not  committed  to  the  indefinite  separation  of  Tai- 
wan from  Mainland  China,  and  that  it  shares  the  expressed  interest  of  both 
government*;  in  eventual  reunification,  and  that  it  proposes  that  those  govern- 
ments attempt  by  and  between  themselves  to  reach  a  settlemen  of  disputes  divid- 
ing; them  and  to  seek  means  for  accomplishing  the  eventual  peaceful  unification  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  written  in  such  a  way  that  if  it  were  adopted 
and  made  part  of  the  law  it  would  not  impliedly  alter  or  repeal  the 
present  treaty  we  have  to  defend  Formosa  ?  IMiat  impact  would 
that  language  have  on  the  present  treaty,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think,  Senator,  you  assess  it  very,  very  well.  I 
think  it  would  have  the  implied  negation  of  it,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  very  salutary  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  our  relationships  be- 
cause essentially  what  that  paragraph  says,  that  resolve  is  that  China 
is  for  the  Chinese  and  ipso  facto  not  for  the  Americans,  and  we  would 
love  to  honor  that  situation. 

Senator  Church,  if  I  can  only  add  I  am  cosponsor  of  your  resolu- 
tion and  I  think  that  is  a  meaningful  first  step  to  all  of  this. 

vSenator  Church.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  We  are  all  striv- 
ing toward  the  same  objective — the  eventual  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China.  You  have  made  a  A'ery  imporant 
contribution. 

Senator  Gravel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Javits. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  JA^^TS.  No,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  call  you. 

We  called  on  you  a  moment  ago  as  you  probably  have  been 
informed. 

Senator  Gravel.  IMr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Gravel. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

NEW   YORK 

Senator  Javits.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  limit  my  direct  pres- 
entation to  10  minutes,  and  I  am  testifying  in  support  of  Senate 
Eesolution  37,  which  is  sponsored  by  Senators  Case,  Hart,  Hughes, 
Inouye,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  Stevenson,  Symington,  and  Williams  as 
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well  as  myself.  I  will  insert  my  statement  in  the  record  and  then  speak 
from  it. 

TRANSFER  OF  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SEAT 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  must  face  first  and  foremost  the  issue 
that  we  should  favor  the  transfer  of  the  Security  Council  seat  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  That  is  the  prime  question.  If  we  do  not 
do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will,  in  my  judgment,  court  a  major  diplo- 
matic defeat  in  respect  of  the  following:  One,  a  majority  has  already 
voted 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  there  a  technical  question,  as  our 
lawyer.  Does  not  being  seated  as  the  member  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  automatically  take  with  it  membership  on  the  Security 
Council  ? 

Senator  Javits.  It  does,  because  China  is  a  permanent  member  and, 
therefore,  the  transfer  need  not  be  voted  formally  beyond  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  party  to  the  seat. 

The  Chairman.  The  seating  is  all  that  is  really  necessary. 

Senator  Javits.  Exactly  right. 

The  Chairman.  This  question  was  brought  up  at  some  other  meet- 
ing the  other  day.  I  thought  that  was  correct,  but  I  wanted  to  check 
it  with  our  attorney. 

Senator  Javits.  'And  the  corollary  to  that  which  goes  to  Senator 
Church's  very  a?tute  question — You  ought  to  make  him  your  lawyer 
now. 

Senator  Church.  I  am  a  lawyer,  just  not  as  well  paid.  [Laughter.] 

CHALLENGE    TO    U.S.    POLICY 

Senator  Javits.  The  corollary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  seat  being  trans- 
ferred in  possession,  the  question  of  admission  of  another  member 
would  be  a  new  (luestion.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  joined,  although 
a  resolution  could  invite  the  people  of  Formosa  or  the  government  in 
power  in  Formosa  to  apply  for  membei'ship.  A  resolution  might  also 
pass  just  "continuing"  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
ei'al  Assembly. 

Xow  my  guess  is  they  may  not  do  it  because  of  the  situation  which 
Senator  Gravel  pointed  out.  But  for  us  to  toll  the  bell,  no,  I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  that.  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  it  because  there  are 
two  fallacies.  One  is  that  our  policy  is  world  policy.  The  world  may 
not  necessarily  vote  it.  We  are  entitled  to  have  a  policy,  consistent  with 
the  posture  we  have  taken  toward  the  Republic  of  China  for  years, 
including  a  mutual  defense  agreement.  Second,  what  about  the  12  mil- 
]ion  people,  indigenous  Taiwanese,  on  Formosa?  Are  they  cordAvood? 
The  Republic  of  China  government  does  not  represent  them.  It  was 
never  elected  to  represent  them.  Are  they  just  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  mercy  of  what  a  non-elected  government,  and  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship on  the  mainland,  decide  will  be  their  fate?  I  think  for  both 
those  reasons,  the  challenge  to  U.S.  policy  is  to  move  now  to  a  posi- 
tion favoring  the  admission  of  the  Peoi^le's  Republic  of  China,  but 
without  compromising  our  own  position  with  respect  to  the  Republic 
of  Chnia  on  Taiwan  and  the  reserved  or  undecided  question  of  sov- 
ereigntv  over  Taiwan  itself. 
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CHANGES  IN  tJ.S.  "lAST  DITCH''  OPPOSITION  ADVISED 

As  I  said  if  we  don't  we  are  in  for  a  very  serious  diplomatic  defeat. 
Xow  tJiat  a  majority  has  voted  to  make  the  transfer,  which  the}'  did 
last  time  out.  I  doubt  that  we  can  hold  the  line  on  the  important  ques- 
tion so  as  to  require  two-thirds.  In  the  absence  of  holdino;  that  line,  if 
we  continue  a  last  ditch  all  or  nothing  posture,  it  will  be  a  defeat  vrhich 
Ave  don't  deserve  because  we  have  already,  and  I  think  President  Xixon 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  this,  we  have  already  changed  our  policy 
with  regard  to  mainland  cliina,  the  People's  Republic. 

We  are  seeking  to  build  bridges  with  them  and  establish  a  normal 
relationship. 

So  that  is  point  1,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  United  States,  at  the 
earliest  time  in  the  next  session,  of  the  General  Assembly  or  sooner, 
will  come  forward  with  its  formula  consistent  with  its  policy,  thus 
freeing  itself  of  the  posture  of  being  the  prime  opponent  of  this 
change  which  a  majority  in  the  U.N.  now  clearly  want,  and  the  last 
ditch  fighter  for  tlie  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mv.  Chairman,  that  we  free  our  hands  so  that  we 
are  a  freely  voting  party  in  respect  of  making  this  transfer  under 
decent  conditions.  Otherwise  I  believe  the  Albanian  resolution  will 
pass  and  we  vrill  be  left  with  dust  in  our  mouths,  and  a  very  frustrat- 
ing feeling. 

I  believe  that  the  U.X.  itself  is  m  a  grave  position  right  here  in  the 
Piiited  States,  and  I  believe  that  our  people  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  take  a  revei'se  on  a  major  matter  of  policy  which  v/ill  further  de- 
preciate the  standing  of  the  U.N.  with  the  American  people.  The 
United  States  still  remains  in  almost  any  way  that  you  can  think  of 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  U.N..  as  it  should,  and  as  I  liope  it  vril]  be,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  tempting  fate  by  pursuing  a  position  which  would, 
therefore,  result  in  a  great  disappointment  to  our  people  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  much  that  we  have  to  do  with 
mainland  China. 

For  example,  the  critical  element  of  mainland  China  being  brought 
into  some  form  of  nuclear  accommodation  with  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  through  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  through  an  expanded  version  of  the  SALT 
talks  is  critically  important.  Hence  as  we  are  completely  changing  our 
attitude  toward  Peking,  why  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  it?  Wh}^  have 
this  last  ditch  embarrassment  and  rebuif  through  t]\Q  United  Nations, 
which  is  coming?  I  have  been  there  and  I  think  I  can  certify  to  that, 
sui'e  as  fate. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  moment  then  has  come  for  yet  an- 
other moving  forward,  yet  another  major  distance  in  the  direction 
inaugurated.  I  v^'ould  hope  that  our  diplomats,  and  I  have  sat  with 
them  as  a  delegate,  will  now  be  directing  their  minds  not  to  getting  the 
votes  to  keep  the  People's  Republic  out  but  to  getting  the  votes  to 
bring  them  in.  Leave  open  insofar  as  we  possibly  can  the  expectation 
that  perhaps  at  a  future  time,  because  I  don't  think  the  Republic  of 
China  Govei'iiment  will  do  it  now,  that  a  new  mem1:er  on  Taiwan  may 
be  admitted  if  it  qualifies.  If  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  chose  to 
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veto  it  or  to  threaten  to  veto  it,  then  two  questions  would  arise.  One, 
the  universality  of  membership  question,  can  it  veto?  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  about  that  if  Taiwan  were  elected  in  the  General 
Assembly  and,  second,  as  Senator  Gravel  properly  says,  the  expecta- 
tion that  between  them  they  will  find  a  way.  But  we  certainly  should 
not  grant  the  juridical  point  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  is  settled. 
It  is  by  no  means  settled  juridically  because  of  the  backijround  of  the 
situation  in  its  cessioji  to  Japan  and  now  its  recapture  as  a  result 
of  the  peace  treaty,  and  that  peace  treaty  incidentally  made  with  this 
^rovernment  which  is  on  Taiwan,  so  that  we  want  to  remember  that. 

It  was  not  made  with  the  Communist  Chinese  government  on  the 
mainland,  so  we  should  not  yield  up  the  juridical  joint  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  yield  up  the  American  position,  which  is  one  of  decency 
and  honor  and  can  be  maintained  quite  consistently. 

If  we  were  defeated  in  that,  that  would  not  be  a  catastrophe  because 
then  it's  an  intelligent  jjosition.  It  is  a  friendly  position.  It  is  consistent 
with  our  policy  toward  the  new  China,  and  it  will  be  respected  in  the 
U.N.  But  if  we  continue  our  last  ditch  opposition,  which  today  is  almost 
incon<"eivable,  then  we  are  in  not  only  for  a  serious  disappointment, 
which  will  shake  the  attitude  of  Americans  tovx^ard  the  U.N.  rather  tlian 
China,  and  I  strongly  advise  against  that. 

NEW  TRADE   IN  U.S. -CHINA  RELATIONS 

NoAv.  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  lot  me  reiterate  my  strong  feeling 
that  a  new  tide  is  flowing  in  United  States-China  relationp,  although 
I  wish  to  interject  that  as  one  Senator,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  no 
euphoria  about  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sure,  we  must  find  a  way  to  work  together,  and  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  annihilation  for  the  world  and  to  improve  conditions,  and  so 
forth,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the  dynamic  purpose  of  both  coun- 
tries, with  respect  to  the  democratic  nations,  and  the  fact  that  both 
governments  are  autocratic  and  have  no  relationship  to  a  freely  elected, 
representative  government  of  the  people  as  we  know  it.  So  without 
euphoria  I  think  a  more  benign  tide  is  flowing  between  ourselves  and 
mainland  China. 

I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  can't  continue  our  poMcy  of  seeking 
detente  and  accommodation  Vvdth  the  People's  Republic  as  we  are  witli 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  perceive  a  danger  that  we  could  get  into  if  we  don't 
find  a  \Ta.y  to  handle  the  Chinese  representation  question  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  this  fall  consistent  with  what  is  obviously  the  view 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  U.N.  and  the  changing  view  in 
this  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Senator  Javits'  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Testimony  of  Senator  Javits,  Membek,  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

Despite  the  important  changes  which  have  already  oecnrrefl  in  the  tone  and 
substance  of  U.S. -China  relations  over  the  past  six  months — and  the  pace  of  those 
changes  has  been  sv^ift — the  U.S.  faces  the  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  events 
respecting  the  evolntion  of  a  new  relationship  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
A  very  important  "moment  of  truth"  on  the  question  of  China's  representation  in 
the  United  Nations  toward  the  end  of  this  year  will  occur.  In  my  .iudgment,  it  is 
important  that  the  Senate  express  its  "advice"  on  tbi«  crucial  pnlicy  issue,  espe- 
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cially  as  the  record  still  shows  the  Senate  to  be  in  a  position  of  categoric  opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  into  the  United  Nations. 

With  nine  cosponsors,  I  introduced  H.  Res.  37  on  February  2  of  this  year.  This 
resolulion  grew  directly  out  of  my  experience  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1970,  where  I  was  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  Chinese  Representation  issue.  At  that  time,  I  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  .shift  of  emphasis  in  the  U.S.  position — away  fi'om  opposition  to 
Peking's  admission,  with  emphasis  rather  on  preserving  representational  rights 
for  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

I  feel  that  my  sense  of  urgency  was  justified  by  the  outcome  of  the  General 
Assembly  vote,  in  which  a  majority — for  the  first  time — supported  the  Albanian 
resolution  calling  for  the  admission  of  the  Peoples  Republic  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  effect  of  the  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  Al- 
banian resolution  was  obviated  by  the  U.S. -.sponsored  "Important  Question" 
resolution  which  established  that  any  change  in  Chinese  representation  was  an 
important  question  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority. 

It  now  appears  highly  doubtful — even  if  it  were  desirable — that  the  Impor- 
tant Question  device  could  again  succeed  in  i>Itviating  the  Albanian  formula,  if 
those  are  the  only  two  choices  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  this  fall. 
Clearly,  a  new^  approach  is  needed  urgently  if  the  United  States  is  not  to  invite 
a  major  diplomatic  defeat. 

Much  more  than  "face"  is  involved,  in  my  judgment.  Another  "winner-take- 
air  collision — regardless  of  its  outcome — could  seriously  jeopardize  furtlier  prog- 
ress in  normalizing  U.S.-China  relations — a  goal  which  now  seems  to  have  high 
priority  both  in  Washington  and  Peking.  It  would  be  much  harder  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  move  forward  in  achieving  better  relations  with  the 
Peoples  Republic,  if  Peking  succeeds  in  gaining  admission  under  the  har.sh 
and  vindictive  terms  of  the  Albanian  resolution.  Peking  itself  probably  under- 
stands this,  too. 

Given  the  history  of  the  past  20  years  in  the  U.N.,  for  which  the  United  States 
is  appreciably  responsible,  adoption  of  the  Albanian  resolution  would  inevitably 
constitute  an  historic  diplomatic  rebuff  for  the  U.S.  in  the  United  Nations — 
perhaps  causing  a  backlnsh  of  U.S.  public  opinion  against  the  U.N.  which  could 
seriously  damage  the  U.N.  itself. 

Moreover,  if  the  Republic  of  China  is  expelled  from  the  U.N.  under  tiie  terms 
of  the  Albanian  resolution,  the  U.N.  could,  in  effect,  be  taking  a  position  that 
Taiwan  is  rightfully  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  In 
any  case,  under  such  circumstances,  Peking  would  undoubtedly  press  its  claim 
to  possession  of  Taiwan  as  vigorously  as  possible,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of 
securing  a  resolution  condemning  the  U.S.  for  its  treaty  to  defend  Taiwan. 

There  have  been  subtle  indications  that  Peking — without  relinquishing  its 
longstanding  chiiuis — may  well  prefer  to  avoid  a  serious  diplomatic  confronta- 
tion with  the  U.S.  over  tlie  status  of  Taiwan,  at  least  at  this  time.  The  emphasis 
in  Peking's  recent  statements  regarding  Taiwan  has  been  on  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  military  forces  from  Taiwan — rather  than  on  earlier  demands  for  a  re- 
pudition  of  the  U.S. -Republic  of  China  defense  treaty,  or  for  the  immediate  hand- 
over of  Taiwan.  If  Peking  is  willing  to  "bend"  on  Taiwan,  the  chances  for  tinding 
a  new  Chinese  representation  formida  would  be  enormously  increased. 

Peking's  emphasis  on  the  removal  of  U.S.  forces  .stationed  on  Taiwan  may  w^ell 
be  related  to  its  fear  that  the  potent  U.S.  nuclear  capacity  on  Okinawa  will  be 
transferred  to  Taiwan,  pursuant  to  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  Peking  may 
also  be  seeking  to  test  the  "sincerity"  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  pull-back  and  non-involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in  Asian  nations  on  China's 
peri'iberv. 

The  U.S.  has  already  ceased  patrols  of  the  Taiwan  Straits  by  units  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet — a  mea.sure  initiated  during  the  Korean  War.  Peking  responded 
favorably  and  quickly.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  cannot  declare  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  its  forces  from  Taiwan,  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  Such  a  demonstration  of  U.S.  flexibility  and  sensi- 
tivity to  Peking's  military  fears  could  help  promote  further  flexibility  In  Peking. 

A  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  of  appropriate,  modest  size 
is  all  that  is  needed,  even  under  the  terms  of  our  mutual  defense  agreement. 
Peking  lacks  the  military  capacity  to  .seize  Taiwan  by  amphibious  or  airborne 
attack — and  shows  no  plans  of  acquiring  the  necessary  capacity  in  the  near 
future. 
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Accordingly,  I  would  urge  the  Administration  to  issue  a  declaration  of  intent 
to  withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Taiwan,  concurrently  witli  the  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam — as  an  important  and  timely  ('lenient  in  the  effort  to  defuse  the  Chinese 
Representation  status  of  Taiwan  issues  before  the  pres.sure  of  tim.e  locks  us  (and 
Peking)  into  our  old  positions  of  confrontation  in  the  U.N.  this  fall. 

In  reviewing  the  terms  of  S.  Res.  o7 — which  was  introduced  back  on  Febru- 
ary 2 — I  am  .•struck  by  how  much  forward  movement  has  been  achieved  in  the 
direction  advocated  by  its  terms  respecting  overall  U.S.-China  relations.  We  have 
had,  of  course,  the  dramatic  break-through  of  "ping-pong"  diplomacy. 

Also.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppctrtunity  to  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  im- 
portant initiatives  respecting  trade  regulations,  the  lifting  of  travel  restrictions, 
and  the  continued  iirojection  of  a  diplomatic  posture  of  reconciliation  with  main- 
land China.  Moreover,  the  press  has  carried  numerous  reports  of  intensive  re- 
views, di-scussions  and  diplomatic  exchanges  by  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
specting a  new  position  of  the  Chinese  representation  issue.  The  task  is  not 
simple  but  the  timing  is  urgent. 

The  time  has  now  come,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  IT.S.  to  play  an  active  role  in 
finding  a  new  formula  which  will  provide  for  U.N.  membership  for  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  carrying  with  it  occupancy  of  the  permanent  seat  on  the 
Security  Council  and  to  provide  for  continuing  U.N.  membership  iiarticipation 
for  tiie  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  This  is  clearly  the  best  policy  for  the  U.S.. 
and  I  belicAe  that  it  is  at  least  an  interim  solution  which  would  command  broad 
support  in  the  General  Assembl.v. 

It  is  possible  that  either  or  both  Peking  and  Taipei  mJght  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  U.N.  under  the  conditions  I  have  suggested.  That  would  be  most  regret- 
table, in  my  judgment.  N(»netheless.  the  door  would  always  then  be  open  to  both 
to  participate — and  at  a  minimum,  the  absence  of  Peking  from  the  T^.N.  no 
longer  would  he  the  result  of  an  outmoded,  unrealistic  and  counterproductive 
policy  of  the  U.S. 

A  number  of  the  younger,  more  "left"  Inclined  U.S.  China  scholars  have  advo- 
cated that  the  U.S.  accept  Peking's  terms  respecting  the  status  of  Taiwan,  as 
the  price  of  better  relations  and  securing  Peking's  participation  in  the  T'.N. 
I  disagree  with  this  view  for  .'several  reasons.  First,  I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
course  by  the  IT.S.  would,  in  my  judgment,  virtually  assure  the  ascendancy  of 
the  harder-line  elements  in  Peking  and  reinforce  Peking  into  its  old  position  of 
intransigence  and  militanc.v — a  position  which  Peking  now  seems  very  desirous 
of  modifying.  Any  "half-way"'  abandonment  of  Taiwan  by  the  U.S.,  far  from 
improving  relations,  could  soon  lead  to  a  serious  confrontation  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Peoples  Republic. 

Second,  a  policy  of  total  abandonment  of  Taiwan  is  a  wrongful  and  impossible 
course  for  the  U.S.  Leaving  aside  moral  coinsiderations,  abandoning  Taiwan 
would  make  sen«e  only  if  the  U.S.  pur.'jued  a  policy  of  radical  detente  with  China, 
aimel  at  establishing  a  close  Washington-Peking  axis  as  the  foundation  of  our 
A.sian  policy.  Such  a  radical  policy  is  neither  desirable  or  possible,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Our  relations  with  mainland  China  is  a  key  element  in  our  Asia  policy — 
but  must  always  be  judged  in  the  context  of  overall  Asia  polie.v.  It  is  in  this 
crucial  regard  that  the  U.S.  must  shape  its  China  policy  in  consonance  with  our 
reb^tions  with  Japan  and  our  other  Asian  friends  and  allies.  Their  interests  and 
their  attitudes  are  important,  and  sometimes  complicating  factors.  This  is  espe- 
cially t'ue  respefting  the  question  of  Taiwan,  an  issue  of  great  importance  to 
Janan  particularly. 

The  chillenge  of  finding  a  way  to  bring  the  Peojile  Republic  of  China  into  the 
council  of  nations  on  terms  which  are  at  least  minimally  tolerable  to  the  parties 
concernerl  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  now  facing  the  Nixon  Administration.  In 
importance,  it  perhaps  ranks  only  behind  the  SALT  negotiations  and  ending 
the  Vietnam  war — and  it  is  closely  related  to  both  of  these  efforts. 

Over  the  perspective  of  a  decade,  the  greatest  benefit  likely  to  flow  from 
I'eking's  participation  in  the  U.N.  will  be  the  engagement  of  Peking  in  the  inter- 
national nuclear  arms  control  negotiations  and  agreements  conducted  under  T^.N. 
auspices.  I  fee)  that  there  are  now  mutually  compelling  reasons  for  Washington 
and  Peking  also  to  work  together  in  the  international  arms  control  field.  China's 
.'Attitude  toward  SALT  ought  to  be  a  benign  one.  Like  Washington  and  IMoscow. 
Peking  too  stands  to  gain  from  a  SALT  agreement  restraining  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  for  .superpower  nuclear  might  is  an  even  greater  potential  threat  to  China 
than  it  is  to  the  U.S.  or  Russia— and  in  recent  years  Peking  has  been  on  different 
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occasions  in  a  posture  of  confrontation  with  botli  superpowers.  Even  if  relations 
l.etween  Peking  and  Moscow  continue  to  deteriorate,  a  SALT  agreement  could 
nonetheless  benefit  Peking  by  reducing  the  chances  that  the  USSR  will  acquire 
a  strategic  posture  allowing  it  the  option  of  a  preventive  nuclear  first  strike 
ag;iinst  China. 

The  U.S.  has  a  particular  incentive  in  bringing  China  into  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol arrangements  because,  even  imder  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  U.S.  is  pledged 
ro  provide  a  "nuclear  shield"  to  our  Asian  friends  and  allies  along  China's 
Iteriphery.  Thus,  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  chances  of  nuclear  embroilment 
with  China  might  be  greater  than  conventional  embroilment  of  the  Vietnam 
or  Korea  varieties.  Accordingly,  a  key  element  in  the  success  and  viability  of 
I  he  Nixon  Doctrine  strategy  could  be  the  achievement  of  nuclear  arms  control 
la-rangements  with  China. 

Peking  too  has  a  si>ecial  incentive  to  support  international  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol agreements  in  the  post-Vietnam  period.  The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is 
central  in  this  respect,  for  the  two  nations  generally  deemed  most  likely  to  "go 
nuclear"  are  India  and  Japan — China's  greatest  potential  rivals  and  enem'es 
in  Asia.  China  clearly  has  a  major  incentive  in  preserving  the  inhibitions  against 
India  or  Japan  "going  Nuclear" — for  China's  strategic  position  would  be  gravely 
deteriorated  if  Peking  were  faced  not  only  with  a  nuclear  USSR  and  USA  but 
also  nuclear  close  neighbor.';  of  such  consequence  as  India  and  Japan. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  my  strong  feeling  that  an  important  new  tide  is 
tloiving  in  U.S. -China  relations — potentially  a  very  benign  tide — and  this  is  with- 
out any  derogation  of  my  every  wish  to  seek  detente  and  accommodation  with 
I'SSR.  N<metheless,  I  perceive  a  danger  that  that  tide  could  be  diverted  into  most 
troublesome  channels,  if  a  way  is  not  found  to  handle  the  Chinese  representation 
(piestion  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  this  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a  speech  I  gave  ii 
New  York  on  May  2.  1971,  titled  "New  Directions  in  U.S. -China  Relations" 
be  included  in  the  record  as  an  appendix  to  my  statement.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  as  an  appendix  a  most  interesting  and  perceptive  analysi.s 
of  the  issues  concerned  in  this  hearing,  given  by  Professor  A.  Doak  Barnett  as 
the  Brien  McMahon  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  earlier  this  yerr. 
The  title  of  Professor  Barnett's  lecture  is  "China  Policy  Dilemmas :  The  U.N. 
Issue  and  Taiwan". 

The  Ciiair:max.  Tliank  you.  Senator  Javits.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
inn-suasive  and  interestino;  presentation,  and  we  will,  of  course,  examine 
tliese  matters  deeply. 

T  noticed  in  your  prepared  statement  you  asked  that  a  statement  by 
Profes.sor  Barnett  be  inserted  into  your  remarks. 

Senator  Javits.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  insert  my  own  remarks,  to 
which  Senator  Gravel  kindly  referred,  of  May  2,  and  Prof.  Doak 
Barnett's  Brien  McMahon  lecture. 

The  OiiATRMAX.  They  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

New  Directions  in  United  States-China  Relations 

( An  address  by  Senator  Javits,  delivered  to  the  National  Model  United  Nations, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Grand  Ballroom.  New  York  City,  Sunday,  May  2,  1971) 

.V  spring  thaw — long  overdue — .seems  to  be  cracking  the  ice  of  the  glacial  im- 
passe which  has  characterized  Sino-American  relations  for  the  past  20  years 
Chairman  Mao  and  Premier  Chou  have  launched  upon  a  course  of  "Westpolitick" 
which  could  be  as  portentous  for  Asia  as  Willy  Brandt's  "Ostpolitick"  is  for 
Europe.  There  are  great  opportunities,  as  well  as  potential  dangers  in  both.  But 
above  all,  hopeful  and  welcome  as  the  signs  may  be,  there  should  be  no  euphoria 
over  ping-pong  diplomacy. 

united  nations 

For,  a  very  crucial  test  lies  just  ahead — the  question  of  Chinese  representation 
in  the  United  Nations.  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  can 
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control  tho  timing  of  the  ''moment  of  trnth"  on  tliis  issue.  The  time  table  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  forces  it  unou  us  this  fall — probably  in 
October-November. 

Last  November,  the  U.S.  shifted  the  emphasis  of  its  position  on  this  issue  in 
the  General  Assembly.  The  U.S.  moved  from  a  position  of  opposing  Peking's 
entry  to  one  of  opposition  to  Taipei's  expulsion.  I  was  closely  involved  in  this 
evolution  as  the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  responsible  f<ir  that 
issue. 

The  time  has  now  come,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  U.S.  to  help  find  a  formula 
which  will  provide  for  U.N.  membersliip  for  the  government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  carrying  with  it  occupancy  of  the  permanent  seat  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council ;  and  provide  that  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
is  affirmed  as  a  regular  member  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  clearly  the  best 
policy  for  the  U.S.  and  I  believe  that  it  is  an  interim  solution  which  would  com- 
mand very  broad  support  in  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  will  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  attaining  this  position.  In  such  circumstances  there  have  been 
hints  that  the  U.S.  policy  will  be  one  of  "going  down  with  the  ship"— to  wit, 
sticking  to  the  old  position  of  insisting  that  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is 
the  sofe  legitimate  government  of  all  China.  This  would  likely  result  in  the 
General  Assembly  voting  to  seat  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  to  expel  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Peking's  participation  in  the  United  Nations  will  open  important  new  oppor- 
tunities, not  only  with  respect  to  the  bilateral  Sino-American  issue,  but  also  to 
Chinese  participation  in  nuclear  arms  control  negotiations  being  conducted  under 
U.N.  auspices.  We  must  not  expect,  however,  that  Mainland  China  will  display 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  toward  the  U.S.  as  a  member  of  the  U.N.  that  was 
shown  to  the  visiting  U.S.  ping-pong  team.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  U.S.  and 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  will  be  ranged  against  each  other  on  most  issues  that 
the  debate  will  be  brisk  and  that  there  will  be  lots  of  propaganda  from  Peking. 

TAIWAN 

The  most  contentious  issue  in  relations  between  Washington  and  Peking  has 
been  the  status  of  Taiwan — the  seat  of  the  Nationalist  Government  of  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek  since  his  defeat  in  the  civil  war  and  escape  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  in  1949. 

For  most  of  the  past  20  years,  the  U.S.  has  appeared  to  go  along  with  the  con- 
tention of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  that  it  enjoyed  control  of  Taiwan 
on  the  basis  of  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  China.  Indeed,  both 
Taipei  and  Peking  have  been  firm  in  their  insistence  that  Taiwan  is  a  province  of 
an  indivisible  China. 

Beneath  this  diplomatic  veneer  of  apparent  acquiescence  in  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  claims,  however,  the  U.S.  has  consistently  maintained  a  quite 
distinct  legal  position.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  sovereignty  over  Taiwan, 
President  Truman  declared  on  June  27, 1950 : 

The  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa  must  await  restoration  of 
security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations. 

On  April  28,  1971,  the  State  Department  spokesman  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion declared : 

In  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  is  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion subject  to  future  international  resolution. 

The  Spokesman  went  on  to  say  : 

We  regard  the  Republic  of  China  as  exercising  legitimate  authority  over  Tai- 
wan and  the  Pescadores  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  forces  occupying 
Taiwan  were  directed  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  testimony  before  the  Symington  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
on  November  24,  1969,  the  State  Department  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  the 
U.S.  does  not  consider  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  to  have  been  set- 
tled either  by  the  U.S.- Japan  Peace  Ti-eaty  of  September  8,  1951,  or  by  the 
Japan-Republic  of  China  Peace  Treaty  of  April  28,  1952.  The  U.S.  position  with 
respect  to  those  treaties  was  stated  as  follows  : 
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lu  neither  treaty  did  Japan  cede  this  area  to  any  particular  entity.  As  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores  are  not  covered  by  any  existing  international  disposition, 
sovereignty  over  the  area  is  an  unsettled  question  subject  to  future  international 
resolution. 

For  background  purposes,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  Taiwan  was  ceded  "in 
perpetuity"  by  China  to  Japan  by  Treaty  in  1895.  At  the  time  it  was  ceded  to 
Japan  in  1895.  Taiwan  had  been  a  "province"  ot  China  only  for  eight  years. 
Previously  it  had  been  claimed  as  a  dependency,  under  frequently  tenuous  or 
questionable  control  by  Peking  since  1683.  Except  for  the  personnel  of  a  garrison 
government,  there  was  an  official  ban  on  Chinese  migration  to  Taiwan,  lifted 
only  in  1875. 

In  my  judgment,  the  U.S.  has  since  1949  acquired  a  new  obligation — an  obliga- 
tion to  the  r2-million  indigenous  Taiwanese  people  who  make  up  85  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Taiwan. 

The  Taiwanese  people  deserve  the  right  to  determine  their  own  future.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  feel  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  should  be  determined  by  referendum 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan  of  what  will  be  their  Constitution,  their  sovereignty  or 
form  of  government  for  the  future,  a  right  which  they  have  not  enjoyed  since 
1949  and  which  under  circumstances  created  by  admission  of  Peking  to  the  U.N. 
tliey  need  novv-  to  have. 

JAPAN 

As  the  emerging  economic  superpower  of  Asia,  situated  next  door  to  China, 
Japan  must  be  considered  as  a  central  factor  in  developments  bearing  on  China 
and  U.S. -China  relations.  From  an  economic  viewpoint,  Japan  is  likely  to  be  more 
important  to  China  than  the  U.S. ;  and  the  possibilities  for  China  is  develop  trade 
and  credits  to  aid  in  its  economic  growth  are  likely  to  be  greater  from  Japan 
than  from  the  U.S. 

The  growth  of  trade  and  economic  ties  between  Japan  and  China  is  in  the  long 
term  interest  of  the  U.S.  The  most  hopeful  course  for  Asia  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's  would  be  one  in  which  China  opted  for  economic  development  and  normal 
economic  relations  with  its  neighbors,  in  place  of  the  overriding  priority  Peking 
heretofore  has  given  to  ideological  communist  politics  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
normalization  of  China's  relations  with  Japan,  and  its  other  non-communist 
neighbors,  is  dependent  on  the  prior  normalization  of  its  relations  with  the 
United  States — in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  West  Germany's  normalization 
of  its  relations  with  its  East  European  neighbors  required  a  prior  normalization 
of  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  interests  of  peace  in  Asia,  the  U.S. 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  easing  the  process  of  the  normalization  of  Peking's 
relations  with  its  Asian  neighbors. 

The  acute  need  of  the  Asian  people  in  the  remaining  decades  of  this  century  is 
rapid  economic  development — not  ideologically  controlled  political  revolutions. 
China  may  be  moving  toward  an  acceptance  of  this  principle.  If  it  is,  we  should 
encourage  it. 

INDOCHINA 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  assume  that  the  Chinese  invitation  to  the 
U.S.  table  tennis  team  indicates  any  willingless  on  Peking's  part  to  help  us  end 
the  Vietnam  war — that  is  what  I  meant  by  euphoria.  Nonetheless,  any  improve- 
ment in  Sino-American  relations  is  bound  to  have  important,  if  subtle,  implica- 
tions for  the  situation  in  Indochina. 

Even  during  the  period  of  greatest  U.S.  escalation  in  Vietnam  care  was  taken 
to  avoid  giving  Peking  reason  to  believe  that  our  operations  threatened  China's 
borders.  This  U.S.  prudence — in  an  otherwise  improvident  war — derived  from 
memories  of  China's  massive  intervention  in  the  Korean  War. 

There  have  been  many  hints  coming  out  of  Peking  in  recent  months  that  it  too 
has  now  concluded  that  the  U.S.  is  getting  out  of  Vietnam  and  that  the  U.S  is 
not  fighting  in  Vietnam  any  longer  for  the  purpose  of  "containing  China." 

This  mutual  recognition  that  we  do  not  pose  the  mutual  military  threat  to  each 
other  that  previously  dominated  strategic  planning  in  both  Washington  and 
Peking  could  contribute  to  an  earlier  and  more  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
\  letnam  war  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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This  covild  prove  true  in  terms  of  an  international  peace  conference  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Indochina,  more  pi-obably  than  in  terms  of  any  efforts  by 
Peking  to  exercise  military  restraint  on  Hanoi. 

Tliere  are  indications  that  Peking  has  been  moving  with  diplomatic  adroitness 
in  recent  months  to  bolster  its  own  position  in  Indochina  at  the  expense  of  Soviet 
intlnence,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  ambitions  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
North  Vietnam  to  establish  its  own  hegemony  throughout  Indochina.  A  revised 
view  of  U.S.  intentions  must  have  contributed  to  this  important  new  facet  of 
China  diplomacy  in  Indochina. 

SOVIET    UNION 

An  easing  of  the  military  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially  one  marked 
by  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Indochina  has  important  implica- 
tions for  Peking's  own  strategic  planning  and  allocation  of  resources.  The  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam,  the  diminution  of  any  feared  U.S. -.supported 
"threat"  from  Taiwan,  strengthens  China's  security  generally  and  with  reference 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  whom  it  is  engaged  in  a  bitter  and  protracted  idological 
and  border  disputes,  particularly.  But  this  should  be  a  caiming  factor. 

For,  the  U.S.,  however,  has  very  rightly  assured  the  USSR  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  trying  to  exph)it  or  aggravate  Sino-Soviet  antagonisms  for  our  own 
advantage  over  Moscow.  In  his  State  of  the  World  message  of  February  25,  1971, 
President  Nixon  said : 

"We  see  ...  no  advantage  to  us  in  the  hostility  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  We  do  not  seek  any.  We  will  do  nothing  to  sharpen  that  con- 
flict— nor  encourage  it." 

In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  questioning  of  the  correctness  of  the  policy 
President  Nixon  has  stated. 

Since  1965.  the  United  States  has  been  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  in  a  way  wliich 
has  lieen  quite  detrimental  to  our  interests  elsewhere — especially  in  Europe  and 
the  .Mideast.  During  the  same  period,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has  been 
bogged  down  in  the  confusion  and  preoccupation  of  its  own.  unique  "cultural 
revolution."  This  domestic  preoccupation  of  China,  with  frenzied  ideological  over- 
tones, has  been  detrimental  to  Peking's  interests  outside  its  borders. 

With  both  the  U.S.  and  China  freed  from  their  respective  preoccupations  of  the 
past  six  year.s — and  perhaps  on  the  verge  of  a  detente  in  their  i-elations  with  each 
other — Moscow  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  advance  its  ambitions  than  it  has  in 
recenfe  years.  This  could  have  a  most  salutory  effect  on  curbing  expansionist 
Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Mideast,  which  has  become  the  primary  arena  of  U.S.- 
Sovitt  confrontation. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  China  phase  of  the  diplomacy  of 
President  Nixon.  I  continue  to  be  a  critic  of  his  Vietnam  policy.  My  views  on  that 
issue  are  well  known.  But  I  do  not  wish  my  differences  over  Vietnam  policy  to 
obscure  my  admiration  and  support  for  the  imaginative  and  successful  policies 
the  President  has  pursued  with  respect  to  the  two  giants  of  Asia — .Tapan  and 
China.  The  "new  chapter"'  which  has  been  opened  up  in  Sino-American  relations, 
together  with  the  most  skillful  and  foresighted  agreement  negotiated  with  Japan 
for  the  reversion  of  Okinawa— which  "new  chapter"  I  hope  will  also  include  an 
agreement  on  trade  in  textiles — are  important  achievements  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  nation  and  world  peace. 

China  Policy  Dilemmas  :  The  UN  Issue  and  Taiwan 

197  1    BRIEN   MO   MAHON  LECTURE,   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 

(By  A.  Doak  Barnett*.  Senior  Fellow,  The  Brookings  Institution) 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  scholar  wrote  a  book  on  U.S.  policy  entitled  The 
China  Tangle.  The  situation  which  he  described  was  intricate,  but  it  was  mucii 
less  complicated  than  the  one  which  the  U.S.  now  faces  in  trying  to  evolve  a  new 
China  policy  for  the  1970s.  The  tangle  today  is  such  that  there  is  simply  no  way 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  existing  anomalies,  or  fully  resolve  the  basic  dilemmas, 
inherent  in  it. 


*The  views  expressed  here  are  those  of  the  author  and  should  not  be  attributed  to  tlie 
trustees,  officers  or  other  staff  members  of  The  Brookings  Institution. 
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Xevertheless,  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  urgent  to  do  what  is  possible  to  try 
to  untangle  the  -situation  and  to  evolve  a  new  set  of  policies.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  situation  might  become  hopelessly  ensnarled,  with  ettects  that  could  be  adverse 
to  U..S. -China  relations  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  of  course,  for  the  foreign  policies  of  great  nations  to  be 
plagued  by  contradictions.  Some  of  these  are  the  result  of  past  errors  of  judg- 
ment. Others  are  the  product  of  accidents  of  history.  Most  are  created  by  con- 
flictuig  interests  and  goals,  and  changing  forces  and  pressures.  Whatever  their 
causes,  they  frequently  create  painful  dilenunas  in  which  there  are  no  ideal 
"solutions''  to  existing  problems  and  all  possible  courses  of  action  involve  some 
undesirable  costs  or  risks.  This  is  clearly  the  situation  in  regard  to  U..S.-China 
policy  today. 

The  greatest  dilemma  now  confronting  the  U.S.  in  our  China  i)olicy  is  posed 
by  a  conflict  of  interests  and  goals  which  can  be  stated  quite  .simply.  After  close 
to  t\vo  decades  of  consistent  opposition  to  the  Chinese  Counnunist  regime — the 
People's  Republic  of  China — Washington  appears  finally  to  have  concluded  that 
it  is  important  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests  to  improve  and  eventually  normalize 
relati(ms  with  Peking,  and  President  Nixon  has  publicly  stated  that  this  is  the 
American  goal.  However,  during  the  past  two  decades  the  U.S.  has  acquired 
obligations,  interests,  and  involvements  in  Taiwan  and  the  Republic  of  China — 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime — as  well  as  elsewhere  on  China's  perii)hery.  which 
cannot  be  simply  discarded  or  sloughed  off,  and  at  present  these  create  an  enor- 
mous barrier  to  the  hoped  for  process  of  mutual  accommodation  with  mainland 
China. 

CONTRADICTIONS    AND    ANOMALIES    IN    PRESENT    I'.S.    POLICY 

The  contradictions  and  anomalies  in  the  present  U.S.  position  are  numerious. 

While  asserting  a  desire  for  a  "more  normal  and  constructive  relarion.ship" 
with  Peking.  Washington  still  does  not  ofhcially  recognize  the  People's  Repub'ic 
of  China  and,  in  fact,  still  officially  maintains  that  the  rival  Nationalist  regime 
on  Taiwan  is  the  legal  government  of  China. 

Peking  is  strongly  committed  to  the  eventual  "liberation"  of  Taiwan,  but  the 
U.S.  is  now  firmly  committed,  by  treaty,  to  defend  the  island  against  any  attack. 

Both  Chinese  regimes  insist  that  Taiwan  is  indisputably  Chinese  territory, 
but  the  official  position  of  the  U.S.  government  is  that  the  legal  statiLS  of  the 
island  is  undefined  and  still  to  be  determined. 

On  Taiwan,  government  leaders  cling  to  the  slogan  of  "back  to  the  mainland," 
while  a  majority  of  the  local  Taiwanese  probably  hope  for  some  type  of  auton- 
omous status  or  independence.  The  U.S.,  however,  does  not  back  either  of 
these  conflicting  aspirations  in  any  clear  cut  way :  in  fact,  it  has  dissociated 
itself  from  the  "back  to  the  mainland"  idea,  and  cautiously  avoids  involvement 
with  Taiwanese  proponents  of  independence. 

Finally,  since  the  late  lOoOs.  Peking  has  insisted  that  any  real  improvement 
in  U.S. -China  relations  requires  a  prior  solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem,  but 
it  .seems  clear  that  no  real  solution  is  in  sight.  Wa.shington  now  maintains,  as 
Peking  once  did  in  the  mid-lOr.Os.  that  the  only  feasible  a])proach  to  improving 
relations  is  to  start  with  small  steps,  to  increase  contacts  between  the  U.S.  and 
China,  before  trying  to  face  up  to  such  intractable  problems  as  those  concerning 
Taiwan,  but  the  Chinese  Communists  chai'ge  that  this  is  a  tactic  to  evade  the 
basic  issues. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  live  with  anomalies  of  this  sort  for  n  fairly  long 
neriod  of  time,  without  being  impaled  on  the  horns  of  existing  dilemmas,  but 
eventually  difficult  decisions  must  be  made.  When  uncontrollable  trends  or 
events  force  the  issue,  or  when  existing  conflicts  of  interests  become  too  obvious 
to  icnore  and  too  serious  to  evade,  governments  can  no  longer  po.stpone  the 
necessity  for  choice. 

A    TIME    FOR    DECISION 

A  time  for  decision  has  now  arrived  in  regard  to  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 
In  one  sense,  the  issue  has  been  forced  by  trends  at  the  UN.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  unless  the  U.S.  redefines  its  China  policy  in  major  ways,  the  policy  which 
Washington  has  pursued  for  two  decades  in  regard  to  the  China  seat  in  the 
UN  will  suffer  a  dramatic  defeat  in  the  very  near  future,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  could  begin  to  unravel  our  entire  China  policy  in  the  most  undesirable 
sort  of  way.  In  and  of  it.self,  this  fact  makes  necessary  a  general  redefinition 
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of  our  overall  China  policy,  because  what  we  do  in  the  UN  must  be  fitted  into, 
and  made  consistent  with,  onr  broader  purposes  and  long-term  aims  regarding 
both  Peking  and  Taiwan. 

In  addition,  the  need  to  redefine  our  Cliina  policy  is  urgent  for  more  funda- 
mental reasons  as  well.  Clearly  the  conflicts  of  interests  inherent  in  our  present 
policy  have  become  too  obvious  to  ignore  and  too  serious  to  evade.  The  improve- 
ment of  U.S. -China  relations  now  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  our  major  foreign 
policy  goals  for  the  decade  abead.  but  if  we  simply  cling  to  old  policies,  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  this  goal  will  be  vii-tually  impossible. 

The  first  difTicult  decision  which  the  U.S.  must  make  concerns  the  Chinn  seat 
in  the  UN,  but  this  decision  must  be  based  on  a  reassessment  of  our  policy 
tov%'ard  Taiwan,  for  the  Taiwan  problem  is  really  the  heart  of  the  matter  and 
poses  the  most  painful  dilemmas.  The  fact  is  thnt  we  cannot  really  adont  a 
new  position  regarding  the  China  seat  in  the  UN  without  redefining  our  policy 
toward  Taiwan  and  changes  in  both  of  these  aspects  of  China  policy  are  re- 
quired for  any  effective  new  policy  toward  Peking. 

THE   CHANGING   CONTEXT  OF   U.S.-CHINA   RELATIONS 

If  there  were  no  Taiwan,  the  prospects  today  for  some  mutual  accommodation 
between  Washington  and  Peking,  and  a  gradual  improvement  of  relations,  would 
in  some  respects  look  reasonably  bright— probably  brighter,  in  fact,  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  two  decades. 

For  some  years,  significant  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  U.S.  attitudes 
toward  China,  and  as  a  result  there  have  been  a  few  changes,  of  a  generally 
encouraging  sort,  in  our  specific  China  policies.  No  longer  is  the  U.S.  approach 
dominated  by  unreasoning  fear  of  Peking  or  by  passionate,  ideological  anti- 
Communism.  Instead,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  now  pub- 
licly calls  for  improved  relations,  and  Washington  has  taken  some  minor  steos 
in  this  direction,  such  as  liberalization  of  trade  and  travel  restrictions.  Currently, 
moreover,  the  U.S.  government  is  engaged  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  thorough 
review  of  China  policy  to  be  undertaken  since  the  Korean  War. 

Policy-makers  in  Washington  today  do  not  seem  to  be  primarily  preoccupied, 
as  they  once  were,  with  how  best  to  exert  unrelenting  pressure  on  China  in 
order  to  weaken  it,  or  with  how  to  isolate  it  and  exclude  it  permanently  from 
the  international  community,  but  rather  with  how  best  to  adjust  U.S.' policy 
to  a  new  situation  and  new  goals  and  to  establish  a  basis  for  greater  interaction 
with  Peking  which  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  eventual  normalization  of 
relations,  but — and  this  is  where  the  difficulties  become  apparent— without  in- 
curring excessive  costs  in  terms  of  other  U.S.  interests,  without  assuming  un- 
acceptable risks  in  terms  of  American  obligations  elsewhere,  and  without 
producing  unwanted  destabilizing  side-effects  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 

There  are  hints  of  change,  also,  on  China's  part.  Since  early  1969,  Pekinsc  has 
become  increasingly  active,  and  has  shown  new  flexibility,  inits  overall  foreign 
policy.  In  the  wake  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  China  is  obviously  undergoing 
an  important  process  of  transition,  and  its  policies  are  now  in  flux,  "both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Even  though,  to  date,  there  is  no  real  sign  that  Peking  has  decided 
to  alter  its  policy  toward  the  U.S.  in  any  fundamental  way,  there  are  certainly 
reasons  to  speculate  that  some  Chinese  leaders  are  likely  to  see  more  reasons 
now  and  in  the  period  immediately  ahead  to  reexamine  their  U.S.  policy  than 
at  any  time  in  recent  years.  In  particular,  the  changing  balance  among  the 
major  powers  in  Asia  has  clearly  created  a  new  situation,  with  new  kinds  of 
problems,  for  China  as  well  as  for  the  other  powers  involved  in  the  region.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  which  suggests  that  Peking  now  regards  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  most  immediate  threat  to  China's  security,  and  there  are  many 
indications  of  growing  Chinese  uneasiness  about  Japan  as  well.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  situation  will  induce  Peking  to  reassess  its  policy  towards 
the  U.S..  but  clearly  this  is  a  possibility.  (I  should  hasten  to  add,  however,  that 
each  escalation  of  the  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  seems  to  make  it  less  immedi- 
ately possible.) 

Many  of  these  trends  are  encouraging,  at  least  from  Washington's  point  of 
view.  However,  if  one  takes  a  hard  and  realistic  look  at  the  dilemmas  inherent 
in  the  present  situation,  it  is  apparent  that  despite  such  trends,  the  prospects  for 
improving  relations  with  Peking  are  still  uncertain,  in  part  because  of  the  im- 
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mediate  complexities  of  the  UN  issue,  but  more  fundamentally  because  looming 
in  the  background  is  the  intractable  problem  of  Taiwan. 

Unless  and  until  "*.Vashington  shows  greater  flexibility  and  makes  some  very 
difficult  policy  decisions  regarding  both  tiie  UN  issue  and  Taiwan,  we  will  not 
really  have  faced  up  to  the  painful  necessity  for  choice.  It  is  equally  true,  how- 
ever, that  unless  and  until  Peking,  on  its  part,  also  shows  greater  flexibility,  and 
specifically  in  regard  to  the  Taiwan  problem,  indicates  a  willingness  to  lay  aside, 
at  least  temporarily,  its  demand  for  an  overall  solution  to  thi.s  problem  as  a 
prerequisite  for  discussing  other  is.sues,  the  prospects  for  improved  U.S. -China 
I'elations  will  continue  to  remain  uncertain  whatever  the  L'.S.  does.  At  present, 
two  things  seem  clear  regarding  the  Taiwan  problem.  Neither  side  can  simply 
abandon  its  present  position,  but  unless  both  sides  are  willing  to  compromise  to 
some  degree,  this  issue  will  continue  to  pose  a  fundamental  barrier  to  any  real 
mutual  accommodation. 

A    yZW    CHINA    POLICY 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  time  has  come,  in  my  view,  for  a  major  re- 
definition of  U.S.  policy.  What  kind  of  policy  changes  are  now  required,  and 
what  should  our  new  policies  beV 

I  believe  it  is  imperative,  first  of  all,  to  renounce,  clearly  and  publicly,  two 
interconnected  principles  which  have  been  fundamental  in  our  China  policy  for 
most  of  the  past  tvienty  years,  namely,  support  of  the  Nationalist  regime's  ciaim 
to  be  the  government  of  all  China,  and  opposition  to  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  U.N.  If  we  genuinely  wish  to  work  toward  an  eventual 
normalization  of  relations  with  Peking,  we  can  no  longer  cling  to  these  outdated 
positions.  In  a  gradual  and  .subtle  fashion,  the  U.S.  government  has  hinted  that 
our  policy  is  now  moving  in  this  direction.  But  subtle  hints  are  not  sufficient. 
These  changes  in  our  policy  must  be  made  explicit  and  unambiguous. 

Even  if  this  is  done,  however,  there  is  no  automatic  answer  to  the  question  : 
What  new  positions  should  the  U.S.  now  adopt?  It  would  be  possible  to  move  in 
any  of  several  different  directions,  and  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  each 
of  them.  The  problem  is  somehow  to  find  a  balance  between  very  conflicting 
interests,  and  this  is  far  more  easily  said  than  done. 

Taking  all  of  our  interests  into  account,  I  would  argue  that  a  new  China  policy 
should  have  the  following  basic  components  : 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  UN  issue,  the  U.S.  should  now  actively  support,  I 
believe,  a  proposal  for  some  sort  of  "dual  representation"  designed  to  provide 
UN  seats  for  both  Chinese  regimes.  In  short,  we  should  no  longer  oppose  but 
instead  should  positively  endorse  the  seating  in  the  UN  of  representatives  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
preserve  a  seat  for  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  Taiwan  itself,  we  should  take  a  variety 
of  .steps  which  would  basically  alter  certain  aspects  of  our  past  policies  while 
reaffirming  others.  We  should  publicly  and  explicitly  dissociate  ourselves  from 
the  Nationalist  regime's  claim  to  be  the  government  of  all  China,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  should  make  clear  our  intention  to  continue  maintaining  official  relations 
with  it  as  the  government  which  exercises  actual  authority  over  Taiwan  and 
continue  providing  it  with  various  types  of  support.  We  should  reaffirm  our  com- 
niitm.ent  to  defend  Taiwan  against  military  attack,  but  we  should  also  make  it  a 
matter  of  public  record  that  the  U.S.  does  not  intend  to  develop  Taiwan  as  an 
American  base,  and  we  should  announce  our  intention  to  remove  all  American 
military  forces  and  installations  from  the  island.  In  regard  to  the  long-run  fu- 
ture of  Taiwan,  we  should  hold  to  the  position  that,  in  the  U.S.  view,  the  legal 
status  of  Taiwan  is  still  undetermined.  However,  at  the  same  time  we  should 
state  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  that  the  U.S.  position  is  completely  open- 
ended  regarding  the  ultimate  status  of  Taiwan  ;  that  we  believe  the  problem  must 
be  eventually  solved  politically  by  the  Chinese  people  themselves;  and  that  we 
can  and  will  accept  any  changes  in  the  island's  status  or  regime  which  may  evolve 
through  peaceful  processes.  Our  iK)sition,  in  short,  should  be  that  we  will  neither 
actively  oppose  nor  actively  promote  either  retuiification  with  the  mainland  or 
separate  independent  status,  but  will  be  prepared  to  accept  any  long-term  out- 
come (including  possible  intermediate  solutions  such  as,  for  example,  a  Taiwan 
linked  to  China  but  with  autonomous  status)  if  it  develops  by  peaceful  means 
and  is  acceptable  to  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
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A  redefinition  of  U.S.  policy  on  these  key  is.sue.s  relating  to  the  UN  and  Taiwan 
shou'd  ))e  made  in  the  context  of  a  variety  of  other  moves,  which  will  revise  onr 
tlhina  policy  in  an  even  broader  sense — moves  which  would  l)e  aimed  nt  reducin.tr 
Peking's  fears  of  the  U.S.,  would  eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  ihe  current 
irritnnts  and  obstacles  to  American-Chinese  inteniction,  and  would  demonstrate 
convincingly  the  genuineness  of  Washington's  desire  to  improve  and  normalize 
relations  with  Peking. 

Under  the  conditions  which  exist  today,  formal  dc  jure  recognition  of  Peking 
and  the  opening  of  official  diplomatic  relations  is  not  an  immediate  possibility, 
but  the  TT.S.  should  nevertheless  state  clearly  and  i)Ub!icly  that  we  do  recognize, 
in  a  (1e  facto  sense,  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  legal  authority  of 
main'and  China  and  that  whenever  Peking  is  willing  to  do  so  we  are  iirepare'd  to 
discuss  the  estab'ishment  of  formal  diplomatic  relations,  without  either  endor-s- 
ing  or  contesting  its  claim  to  Taiwan. 

We  should  end  all  outdated  special  restrictions  (»n  trade  and  travel  which 
create  unnecessary  barriers,  on  the  American  side,  to  greater  interaction,  allow- 
ing direct  trade  in  all  non-strategic  goods  and  freely  permitting  two-way  tr.Tvel 
by  tourists  as  well  as  others. 

Most  important,  while  it  is  es.sential  to  maintain  a  credible  nuelenr  deterrent 
in  Asia  and  a  capadty  to  fultiU  ba.sic  commitments  which  are  important  to  U.S. 
interest.s — in  order  to  avoid  any  .sudden  shift  in  the  military  and  political  balance 
which  might  destabilize  the  region — we  should  nevertheless  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  reduce  our  close-in  military  presence  around  China.  We 
shou'd  avoid  military  actions  which  Peking  is  likely  to  view  as  provocative,  and 
we  shou'd  make  clear  our  de.sire  to  include  the  Chinese  Communists  in  interna- 
tional efforts  to  achieve  arms  control  and  maintain  strategic  stability. 

Taken  together,  these  steps  woiild  constitute  a  major  overall  redefinition  of 
U.S.  China  policy,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  our  new  policy 
would  be  ba.sed  on  the  current  realities  of  the  situation,  and  would  be  consistent 
with  current  U.S.  interests  and  goals. 

UNRESOLVED   DILEMMAS 

But  wouM  such  a  new  policy  really  untangle  the  situation?  Would  it  re.solve- 
our  basic  dilemma  of  how  to  try  to  improve  relations  with  Peking  without  aban- 
doning essential  commitments,  obligations,  and  interests  in  Taiwan  and  else- 
where? There  is  no  guarantee  that  it  would — at  least  not  immediately.  In  fact, 
while  solving  many  old  problems,  it  would  obviously  create  some  new  ones.  The^ 
immediate  reaction  in  both  Peking  and  Taijiei  wou'd  doubtless  be  negative.  Such 
a  poUcy  would  represent  a  compromise  between  conflicting  goals  and  interests, 
and  like  all  such  compromises  it  would  be  subject  to  attack  both  from  those  who 
wou'd  feel  that  the  I'.S.  had  gone  too  far  and  from  those  who  would  assert  we^ 
had  not  gone  far  enough. 

Nevertheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  a  new  policy  of  this  sort  would  represent, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  interests,  a  chioce  of  the  be.st  of  the  realistic 
options  open  to  us.  and  it  would  avoid  a  number  of  other  possible  courses  of 
action  which  would  clearly  be  less  desirable  and  which  might  create  even  more 
serious  problems  for  the  future. 

Let  me  at  this  point  reiterate  a  basic  proposition  which  I  put  forward  at  the 
start,  for  it  is  one  of  the  main  ideas  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  discussion. 
In  our  China  policy  today  we  confront  the  urgent  necessity  of  choice,  for  the 
cour.se  of  events  has  made  our  past  positions  untenable,  but  because  of  conflict- 
ing goals  and  interest,  there  is  really  no  way  we  can  fully  resolve  the  dilemmas 
we  face  or  completely  rid  our  policy  of  unwanted  anomalies.  Every  possible 
course  of  action — including  the  one  I  have  suggested — involves  some  undesirable 
cost  and  risks.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  process  of  redefining  our  policy 
today  a  complicated,  frustrating,  and  even  agonizing  process  in  many  re.^pects. 

We  must  not  indulge  in  wishful  thinking.  Unless  we  recognize  that  any  new 
policies  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  our  goals,  we  are  surely  fated  to  experience 
not  just  impatience  but  disillusionment  as  well,  and  this  could  be  dangerous,  for 
when  expectations  exceed  what  is  possible,  national  policy  rests  on  shaky 
foundations. 

Let  me  elaborate  by  discussing  in  somewhat  greater  depth  the  two  problems 
which  most  urgently  require  policy  decisions — the  UN  issue  and  the  problem  of 
Taiwan — in  order  to  clarify  what  the  range  of  our  options  is,  what  some  of  th& 
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costs  as  well  as  benefits  of  various  options  are,  and  why  I  believe  the  policies  I 
have  outlined  are  the  most  desirable  and  feasible  ones,  even  though  they  will  by 
no  means  .^olve  all  our  problems. 

THE      UN  ISSUE 

I  do  not  have  time  to  analyze  in  detail  the  long  history  of  debate  on  the  China 
issue  in  the  UN,  but  the  most  important  facts  are  the  following.  For  twenty 
years  the  U.S.  has  taken  the  lead  in  opposing  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  UN,  and  from  the  start  has  based  its  position  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  remains  the  legal  guvernmeut  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  the  exclusion  of  Peking  from  all  international  bodies  was  for  two 
decades  a  cardinal  principle  of  overall  U.S.  policy  toward  China,  Washington 
expended  considerable  political  capital  over  the  years  to  convince  doubters  and 
skeptics  in  the  UN  that  they  should  supi)ort  its  position.  Predictably,  however, 
support  for  the  seating  of  Peking  steadily  grew  over  time.  As  this  occurred,  it 
forced  the  U.S.  to  change  its  tactics  on  several  occasions,  but  up  to  the  present 
Washington  has  been  unwilling  to  alter  its  basic  position. 

In  the  1950s  the  U.S.  was  able  to  keep  the  issue  off  the  official  UN  agenda  by 
sponsoring  a  so-called  "moratorium"  resolution  each  year,  from  1951  through 
1960 :  this  simply  declared  that  the  General  Assembly  would  not  consider  the 
issue  during  the  current  year.  When  this  tactic  faced  possible  defeat,  Washing- 
ton shifted  to  a  new  approach  designed  to  achieve  the  same  goal,  and  since  1961 
the  U.S.  has  introduced  a  resolution  each  year  stating  that  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentation issue  should  be  treated  as  "an  important  question,"  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  There  is  still  majority  support  for  this  resolution,  but  opposition  to 
it  has  greatly  increased  over  the  years,  and  its  future  is  now  in  doubt.  V\"hereas 
in  1961  the  vote  was  61  in  favor  and  34  against,  with  7  abstaining,  in  1970  it  was 
66  in  favor  and  .52  against,  with  7  abstaining. 

In  addition  to  voting  on  this  annual  U.S. -backed  resolution,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  also  voted,  each  year  since  1961,  on  a  resolution  proposing  the  seat- 
ing of  Peking,  and  in  recent  years  the  so-called  "Albanian  resolution"  has  spe- 
cifically called  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  representatives.  It  is 
in  the  vote  on  this  resolution  that  a  dramatic  and  decisive  shift  has  recently 
occurred.  In  1961  the  vote  was  36  for  and  48  against,  with  20  aljstaining.  There- 
after, support  for  the  "Albanian  resolution"  steadily  rose,  and  in  1965  there  was 
a  tie  vote.  47  to  47.  During  the  next  three  years.  Peking's  militancy  and  isolation- 
ism temporarily  reversed  the  trend,  but  support  for  Peking  began  to  rise  once 
again  two  years  ago  when  the  Chinese  Communists  began  showing  increased  in- 
terest in  expanding  normal  state-to-state  relations.  Finally,  last  year,  the  "Al- 
banian resolution"  received  majority  support  for  the  first  time,  with  51  votes  in 
favor,  49  against,  and  25  abstaining. 

Because  of  the  "important  question"  resolution,  a  simple  maiority  vote  fnr 
the  "Albanian  resolution"  was  not  sufficient  in  1970  to  seat  Peking  nnd  exnel 
Taipei  immediately,  but  the  psychological  and  political  impact  of  the  1970  vote 
was  great,  nnd  it  clearly  created  an  entirely  new  situation,  accelerating  the 
forces  working  for  change.  It  is  nov.-  widely  assumed,  correctly  I  believe,  that 
unless  the  UN  is  prescTited  with  some  serious  alternative  to  the  "Albaninn 
resolution,"  the  trend  of  the  past  two  years  will  not  only  continue  but  v\-ill 
probnbly  .sneed  up.  One  cnn  expect,  thevefoi-e.  that  if  the  U.S.  attempts  to  stand 
p-it.  the  result,  in  the  near  future — probably  within  the  next  two  years — will  he 
that  Peking  will  be  sen  ted  and  Tainei  will  be  expellerl.  This  could  oceur  in 
anv  of  several  ways.  If.  for  ex.'imple,  the  "important  question"  resolution  is 
defeated,  then  nassnsre  of  the  "Albnnian  resolution"  by  a  simple  majoritv  will 
immediately  take  effect.  Under  certain  circum.stances.  a  shift  of  as  few  as  S 
votes  could  accomnlish  this,  and  several  nations  have  ali'eady  indicated  that  they 
arA  now  considering  a  shift,  next  fall. 

In  this  sitiiation.  what  are  the  possible  courses  of  action  which  the  I'.S.  can 
consider?  In  theory,  nf  course,  we  could  try.  by  expending  even  more  politi'^al 
capitnl  th'^rt  jn  the  nast.  and  by  twistinc:  even  more  arms,  to  contin'ie  the  attempt 
to  bar  Pekinfr's  <^ntr^  into  the  T'N.  Bnf  if  we  do.  we  will  pav  a  hi^rh  cost  for  a 
hopeless  cau.se.  since  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  we  can  stem  the  tide. 

Thfre  nrp.  moreover,  stvon?  positive  arguments  in  favor  of  endorsing  the 
sentine  of  Pekin-r  in  t^^e  UN.  The  i'^tornationai  ccmmnnity  needs  rrref  ter  riT'ncse 
Communist  participation  in  its  efforts  to  solve  a  wide  range  of  international 
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problems,  and  Peking's  exclusion  from  all  major  international  bodies  hardly 
induces  the  Ciiinese  Communist  leaders  to  consider  more  acoommodatinjjc  policies. 
Also,  as  long  as  we  categorically  opjtose  the  seating  of  Peking  in  the  UN,  we  will 
lind  it  difficult  to  convince  anyone — above  all  the  Chinese  Conununist  leaders 
themselves — -that  we  mean  it  when  we  say  that  we  genuinely  wish  to  improve 
U.S.-China  relations.  Instead  of  preventing  defeat,  therefore,  continuation  of  a 
major  U.S.  effort  to  exclude  Peking  from  the  UN  will  merely  maximize  the 
adverse  impact  and  costs  of  such  a  defeat  when  it  finally  occurs  and  it  will  work 
counter  to  the  new  goals  which  we  nov/  say  motivate  our  overall  approach  to 
China  policy. 

Another  option  Vv'ould  be  to  reverse  U.S.  policy  in  a  dramatic  fa.shion  and 
actually  vote  in  favor  of  the  "Albanian  resolution."  Even  though  relatively  few 
Americans  have  considered  such  a  course,  one  can  certainly  put  ffirth  a  number 
of  theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  If  one  were  to  conclude  that  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  seating  Peking  and  expelling  Taiwan  was  inevitable,  and  that 
no  alternative  course  was  really  feasible,  one  could  well  ask:  Why  not  accept 
the  inevitable,  adjiist  to  the  unavoidable  outcome,  and  use  it  as  an  occasion  to 
make  a  major  conciliatory  gesture  toward  Peking,  in  the  hope  that  this  might 
help  to  open  the  way  to  improved  U.S.-China  relations? 

This  course  might  seem  attractive,  in  theory,  especially  to  those  who  would 
favor  any  and  all  steps  to  improve  relations  with  Peking  with  little  regard  to 
the  possible  price  in  terms  of  other  U.S.  interests,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  polit- 
ical costs  of  such  a  switch  would  be  very  great,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home  as 
well.  It  would  clearly  maximize  the  adverse  political  effects  of  a  change  in  Chinese 
representation  within  the  UN  not  only  on  Taiwan,  which  would  feel  openly  be- 
trayed, but  also  in  a  number  of  other  countries — particularly  .Tapan  and  neigh- 
boring nations  in  East  Asia  but  some  elsewhere  as  well — which  are  uncertain 
today  about  the  overall  trend  of  U.S.  policy  and  the  reliability  of  the  U.S. 
as  a  friend  and  ally.  It  might  well  convince  the  leadership  in  many  cmntries 
that  the  U.S.  is  a  perfidious  and  undependable  power,  and  the  consequence^-  of 
this  could  be  far-reaching.  At  home,  such  a  dramatic  policy  reversal  would  un- 
doubtedly provoke  a  major  outcry ;  I  would  guess  that  even  many  of  the  mcder- 
ates  who  have  finally  concluded  that  a  new  China  policy  of  some  sort  is  required 
would  view  such  a  dramatic  policy  reversal  as  unjustifiable  and  even  incompre- 
hensable. 

A  more  practical  and  realistic  option  if  one  accepts  as  inevitable  the  proposi- 
tion that  whatever  we  do  Peking  will  be  seated  and  Taiwan  will  be  expelled, 
might  be  simply  to  abandon  active  opposition  to  such  an  outcome,  stand  pat  on 
our  old  position  in  a  formalistic  sense,  and  "go  down  with  the  ship"  gracefully. 
Despite  the  distaste  which  Americans  generally  have  for  defeats  of  any  sort,  ibis 
option  is  one  which  doubtless  should  be  considered.  The  primary  arguments  put 
forward  in  favor  of  it  are  that  all  alternative  courses,  such  as  the  one  I  propose, 
are  simply  not  feasible,  would  incur  too  great  costs,  and  might  result  in  indefinite 
stalemate  and  the  continued  absence  of  Peking  from  the  UN,  and  that  thcr<'f(.re 
the  best  course  is  to  do  nothing,  maintain  pro  forma  consistency  by  not  altering 
our  old  position,  and  prepare  for  inevitable  change — taking  whatever  steps  we 
con  to  try  to  njinimize  the  impact  of  defeat.  We  could  try  to  convince  the  vrorld — 
although  we  might  not  be  successful — that  we  are  choosing  this  option  not  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  devise  a  new  policy  but  because  we  have  decided  this  is 
really  the  simplest  way  to  accommodate  to  new  realities. 

Whether  or  not  one  judges  that  "going  down  with  the  ship,"  or  some  alternative 
policy,  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  really  depends  on  how  one  assesses 
the  other  options.  What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  attempting,  as  I  have  suggested, 
to  work  out  an  entirely  new  kind  of  "dual  representation"  approach,  designed  to 
provide  seats  for  both  Chinese  regimes  in  the  UN?  Is  such  an  approach  really 
possible?  And  what  would  its  advantages  and  costs  be,  by  comparison  with  the 
option  of  simply  standing  pat? 

I  wish  I  coiald  say  that  I  firmly  believe  a  new  approach  of  this  sort  would  not 
involve  any  serious  problems  or  costs,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unquestionably 
the  only  logical  course  for  us  to  pursue.  But  the  situation  is  not  that  simple. 
Even  though  I  believe  that  on  balance  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  iiolicy  are 
compelling,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  involve  a  variety  of  serious  problems  and 
uncertainties.  What  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  again.st  it? 

First  of  all.  I  believe  that  in  very  general  terms  the  case  for  continued  repre- 
sentation in  the  UN  of  the  regime  on  Taiwan,  not  as  the  government  of  all  China 
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but  at  the  de  facto  authority  on  Taiwan,  is  a  strong  one.  This  regime  has,  of 
course,  been  represented  in  the  UN  since  the  organization  was  founded ;  its  ex- 
pulsion would  be  a  precedent-shattering  event,  for  to  date  no  otlier  UN  member 
has  been  ousted,  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  For  two  decades,  moreover,  it  has 
functioned  in  the  international  community  as  a  separate  entity  ruling  Taiwan ; 
in  spite  of  both  its  and  Peliing's  claims  about  what  the  situation  should  have 
been,  this  has  been  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  of  Taiwan — now  totalling  between  14 
and  15  million — is  larger  than  that  of  a  high  proportion  of  other  UN  members. 
Moreover,  the  island's  economy,  which  once  was  heavily  dependent  on  U.S.  aid, 
is  now  clearly  viable  on  its  own ;  in  fact,  its  growth  rate  in  the  1960s  has  placed 
it  in  the  forefront  of  the  developing  nations  in  this  respect.  Taiwan  does  face 
some  major  domestic  political  and  social  problems ;  tensions  between  the  Chinese 
who  have  come  relatively  recently  from  the  mainland  and  the  local  Taiwano.se 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  population  are  serious,  and  the  mainlander- 
dominated  power  structure  is  still  essentially  authoritarian,  despite  the  nominally 
democratic  character  of  the  regime.  However.  Taiwan's  political  problems,  great 
as  thej'  are,  are  certainly  no  more  formidable,  and  its  authoritarian  features  are 
less  pronounced,  than  those  in  many  other  nations  which  are  now  represented  in 
the  UN.  Moreover,  even  if  one  believes  that  Taiwan  ultimately  should  be,  or 
will  be,  reassociated  with  mainland  China  in  some  fashion,  this  is  not  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  near  future.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  denied  UN  representa- 
tion as  long  as  it  functions  as  a  separate  political  entity? 

I  would  venture  to  guess  that  at  present  a  great  many,  and  perhaps  most,  UN 
representatives,  see  a  great  deal  of  validity  in  such  arguments  and  tend,  privately 
at  least,  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  notion  that  ideally  Taiwan  should  continue  to 
be  represented,  even  after  Peking  is  seated.  But  a  great  many  of  them  neverthe- 
le.ss  oppose  the  idea  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  at  present  Peking  strongly  asserts  that  it  will  not  enter  the  UN  if  any 
representatives  from  Taiwan  remain.  Since  many  countries  place  a  much  higher 
priority  on  the  desirability  of  seating  Peking  than  on  the  desirability  of  preserv- 
ing representation  for  Taiwan — however  reasonable  the  latter  might  be — they 
argue  that  Peking  must  be  accepted  on  its  own  terms. 

Most  of  these  nations,  however,  lack  any  significant  involvement  in.  concrete 
obligations  to,  or  direct  responsibilities  for  Taiwan,  or  for  that  matter  the  East 
Asian  region  as  a  whole — such  as  those  which  the  U.S.,  and  to  a  growing  extent 
Japan,  now  have — and  they  therefore  tend  to  take  a  detached  and  relaxed  view 
of  the  possible  problems  and  costs  that  might  flow  from  Taiwan's  expulsion  from 
the  UN.  In  short,  even  though  some  of  them  believe  that  the  idea  of  separate 
representation  for  Taiwan  is  theoretically  reasonable,  they  maintain  that  it  is 
simply  not  feasible — primarily  because  Peking  adamantly  opposes  it.  (The  fact 
that  today  Taipei  also  condemns  the  idea  bolsters  their  argument.) 

But  the  U.S..  Japan,  and  a  number  of  other  nations  which  have  much  greater 
involvements  and  obligations  in  Taiwan  and  in  the  East  Asian  area  generally 
cannot  so  easily  ignore  the  possible  adverse  effects  to  their  interests  which  might 
result  if  Taiwan  were  simply  to  be  expelled  from  the  UN.  While  it  is  true  that 
even  if  it  were  expelled  from  the  UN,  Taiwan  might  well  continue  to  exist  as  a 
separate  entity,  as  the  other  divided  states  do,  the  political  impact  on  the  island 
could  be  very  destabilizing,  the  international  status  of  Taiwan  would  probably 
weaken,  and  the  balance  of  forces  in  East  Asia  might  become  more  uncertain  and 
unstable  in  some  respects  than  it  is  now.  Apart  from  the  U.S.,  Japan,  and  some 
other  Asian  neighbors  of  Taiwan,  many  if  not  most  other  countries  might  well 
soon  cut  their  ties  with  Taiwan,  in  order  to  improve  relations  with  Peking.  On 
Taiwan  itself,  a  sense  of  vulnerability  and  anxiety  about  the  future  would  prob- 
ably grow,  and  this  could  easily  exacerbate  political  problems  on  the  island;  it 
could  bring  to  the  fore  differences  of  interest  and  goals  l^etween  mainlanders  and 
Taivv'anese  and  increase  tensions  between  them  in  a  way  which  might  foster 
political  instability.  The  resulting  situation  could  make  it  more  difBcult  in  many 
respects,  rather  than  easier,  for  the  U.S.  and  Japan  to  redefine  their  China  poli- 
cies in  ways  that  now  seem  desirable,  because  many  of  the  needed  changes  will 
inevitably  have  adverse  effects  on  Taipei's  morale  and  prestige,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  ftirther  steps  which  Taipei  opposes  when 
Taiwan  is  already  reeling  from  the  blow  of  having  been  excluded  from  the  UN. 
Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  leaders  on  Taiwan,  feeling  increasingly  isolated  and 
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weak,  pressed  hard  for  greater  support  and  stronger  commitments  not  only  from 
the  U.S.,  but  from  Japan  as  well,  and  if  either  Washington  or  Tokyo  were  to 
respond  to  such  pressure  by  becoming  more  rather  than  less  deeply  involved  in 
Taiwan,  the  long-run  barriers  to  accommodations  with  Peking  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease. 

In  speculating  about  possible  consequences  of  this  sort,  I  do  not  mean  to  im])ly 
that  one  must  take  an  apocalyptic  view  of  the  possible  results  of  Taiwan's  expul- 
sion from  the  UN.  Realistically,  one  nuist  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite 
l)OSsibility  that  this  will  happen,  whatever  the  U.S.  does,  in  which  case  the  U.S. 
will  have  to  accept  it  and  adapt  to  the  resulting  situation.  But  clearly  this  would 
create  many  new  problems  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid,  if  possible. 

If  this  is  the  case,  what  are  the  realistic  possibilities  of  success  if  the  U.S.  does 
propose  some  formula  providing  representation  for  both  Chinese  regimes?  Most 
Americans  have  assumed  that  if  Washington  would  only  make  up  its  mind  to 
move  in  this  direction,  then  success  would  be  assured,  but  the  idea  has  never  been 
tested  by  a  vote  in  the  UN.  Not  only  will  both  Peking  and  Taiwan  oppose  the 
idea,  but  most  countries  which  now  recognize  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  will 
also  do  so,  since  to  do  otherwise  could  create  difficult  problems  for  them  in  their 
relations  with  Peking.  At  this  late  date,  therefore,  there  is  no  certainty  that  such 
a  formula  can  be  Vkorked  out  and  receive  enough  support  to  be  adopted. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  definite  possibility  of  success,  assuming  that  the  U.S., 
Japan,  and  others  with  a  ma.jor  stake  in  the  outcome,  can  put  forward  and  give 
strong  hacking  to  a  proposal  formulated  in  terms  which  seem  reasonable  to  a 
majority  of  UN  members.  I  do  not  have  tim.e  to  discuss  the  almost  infinite  parlia- 
mentary complexities  which  might  be  involved.  One  possible  approach  would  be 
to  amend  the  "Albanian  re-solution,"  eliminating  its  clau.se  calling  for  Taiwan's 
expulsion,  and  then  follow  it  immediately  with  an  additional  resolution  providing 
for  continued  representation  fnr  Taiwan.  Alternatively,  an  entirely  new  resolu- 
tion might  be  submitted  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  any  case,  what  seems  at  least 
conceivable  is  that  if  a  carefully  fornudated  proposal  is  submitted,  a  majority  of 
the  UN's  meiiibers  might  vote  both  for  the  seating  of  Peking  and  for  preserving 
a  seat  for  Taiwan.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  "important  question"  resolution  v.'as 
defeated,  then  in  effect  two  Chinese  seats  would  have  been  created.  If,  however, 
the  "important:  question"  resolution  still  stood,  the  final  outcome  would  remain 
imresolved,  and  there  would  then  have  to  be  further  debate,  negotiation,  and,  one 
would  hope,  ultimately  compromise. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  U.S. -sponsored  "dual 
representation"  proposal  could  be  defeated,  and  one  nuiSt  ask,  therefore,  what 
the  relative  costs  of  this  outcome  would  be.  I  would  argue  that  in  terms  of  U.S. 
interests,  fuch  a  defeat  would  be  less  damaging  to  U.S.  interests  than  the  defeat 
which  would  re.sult  if  the  U.S.  simply  stands  pat  on  its  present  position.  If  v.'e  do 
not  adopt  any  new  approach,  most  of  the  world,  probably  including  Peking,  will 
doubtless  be  coniirmed  in  the  view  that  the  U.S.  is  so  tied  to  and  inhibited  by  its 
past  relat"ionships  with  Taiwan  that  we  are  incapable  of  devising  new  policies. 
Sponsorship  of  a  "dual  representation"  formula  would  at  least  demonstrate  a 
new  U.S.  capacity  to  he  flexible  and  a  willingness  to  search  for  reasonable  com- 
promises. ^Moreover,  the  vote,  even  if  less  than  a  majority,  would  indicate  that 
many  nations  now  believe  that  Taiwan  sliould  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of 
current  realities  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  myths  or  claims  put  forward  by  either 
Taipei  or  Peking.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  even  if  we  were  defeated  in  the  effort, 
the  outcome  would  be  better  than  if  we  simply  "go  down  with  the  ship"  clinging 
rigidly  to  old  policies. 

T^'  the  IT.S.  does  attempt  to  promote  a  "dual  representation"  formula,  what 
would  l)e  a  reasonnble  kind  of  proposal  to  put  forward?  It  would  obviously  have 
to  assign  China's  Security  Council  sent  t'>  Peking,  while  provi<1ing  seats  for  both 
Peking  and  Taipei  in  the  General  Assem))iy,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
prosnect  of  obtaining  majoritv  sr.pport  in  the  UN  and  no  basis  for  honing  that 
Peking  m'srht  eventually  accommodate  to  the  idea.  It  should  be  drafted  in  such  a 
way  that  it  avoids  any  implication  that  the  international  comnmnitv  is  endorsing 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  "twr.  China's"  situation — ei*-her  in  the  sense  of  Taiwan 
being  a  r'val  claimant  to  Peking  as  the  government  of  all  China  or  in  the  sensp  of 
Taiwan  beinsr  permanently  separate  and  independent.  The  proposal  .shon'd  he 
worded,  in  short,  so  that  if  the  Chinesp.  rr  othcs.  choosp  to  interpret  it  as  a 
formula  which  provides  "two  seats  for  one  nation"  they  can  easily  do  so — on  the 
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liasis  of  the  precedent  set  in  the  eases  of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  both  of 
nhich  have  seiiiirate  UN  representation  even  though  they  are  component  parts 
of  the  U!S!SIv.  No  L'N  member  state  shoukl  he  required  to  commit  itself,  in  any 
definite  way,  to  any  specihc  view  concerning  tlie  long-run  future  of  Taiwan,  or  the 
future  relationsliip  between  Taiwan  and  tlie  China  mainland,  and  it  should  be 
explicitly  understood  that  the  formula  involves  no  challenge  to,  or  endorsement 
of,  the  territorial  claims  of  either  Peking  or  Taipei.  The  justification  for  a  'dual 
rei)resentati{;n"  formula  of  this  S(;rt  should  rest  solely  on  the  realities  of  the 
present  de  Jacto  situation.  The  formula  should  be  one,  moreover,  that  can  eventu- 
ally be  applied  more  broadly,  to  all  of  the  divided  states,  and  in  principle  the 
U.S.  should  favor  representation  not  just  of  the  two  Chinese  regimes  but  of  all 
eight  of  these  states,  on  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  universality. 

It  is  extremely  important,  also,  that  if  the  U.S.  does  decide  to  pursue  this 
course,  as  I  believe  it  should,  Washington's  support  for  such  a  formula  in  the 
UN  should  not  be  a  step  taken  in  isolation,  at  the  last  minute ;  if  it  is,  it  will 
almost  certainly  be  regarded  by  most  of  the  world  as  a  new  American  gimmick 
and  delaying  action,  designed  simply  to  keei)  Peking  out  of  the  UN.  Any  deci- 
sion to  support  a  "dual  representation"  approach  should,  therefore,  be  preceded 
by,  and  fitted  into,  other  moves  designed  to  carry  out  a  broad  redefinition  of 
overall  U.S.  policy  toward  China,  including,  very  specifically,  new  policies  re- 
garding the  central  problem  of  Taiwan.  Only  then  will  the  U.S.  be  able  to 
make  it  clear  that,  while  it  does  not  simply  accept  Peking's  terms,  it  is  prepared 
to  compromise  in  significant  ways,  and  that  it  positively  supports  the  idea  of 
representation  for  the  Chine.se  Communist  regime,  while  also  supporting  the 
desirability  of  continued  representation  for  Taiwan.  We  must  do  all  that  is 
possible,  in  short,  to  try  to  convince  the  world  that  the  T'.S.  is  not  simply  trying 
to  devise  a  new  tactic  aimed  at  permanently  excluding  Peking  from  the  inter- 
national community. 

If  the  U.S.  can  obtain  majority  support  for  a  "dual  representation"  formula 
of  the  kind  I  have  suggested,  what  will  the  immediate  consequences  be?  AVill 
this  finally  resolve  our  basic  dilemmas,  or  even  finally  solve  the  problem  of 
the  China  seat  in  the  UN?  The  answer  is  doubtless  no — and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  choice  is  such  a  difficult  one  to  make,  and  why  there  are  unquestionably 
real  costs  as  well  as  benefits  in  the  course  I  suggest.  Peking's  initial  reaction 
would  almost  certainly  he  negative,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  Taiwan  would 
also  refuse  seating  on  this  basis.  It  is  qtiite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
mediate result  would  be  the  creation  of  two  Chinese  seats  in  the  UN  but  the 
absence  of  any  Chinese  representation  in  that  body,  and  outcome  that  in  and 
of  itself  would  certainly  not  be  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  although  the  hope 
should  be  that  it  would  only  be  temporary. 

Yet,  on  balance,  the  "dual  representation"  approach  is,  in  my  view,  the  most 
desirable  course — or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  the  least  undesirable  course — - 
for  the  U.S.  now^  to  pursue,  and  our  hope  should  be  that  if  and  when  two 
Chinese  seats  are  created,  both  Chinese  regimes  will  eventually  find  it  in  their 
interest  to  reassess  their  present  positions,  consider  the  merits  of  compromise, 
and  ultimately  accept  UN  seats  on  this  basis.  It  is  realistic  to  assume  that  in 
time  Peking  might  be  willing  to  alter  its  position?  Many  people  argue  that  it  is 
not,  but  I  believe  that  it  is.  If  asked  to  renounce  basic  claims,  abandon  essential 
interests,  or  compromise  on  matters  which  it  believes  involve  important  prin- 
ciples, Peking  can  be  expected  to  remain  adamant.  But  if  a  formula  such  as 
that  I  have  outlined  is  drafted  in  a  way  that  consciously  avoids  challenging 
the  Chinese  Communists  on  questions  relating  to  basic  claims  or  principles, 
one  can  hope  that  Peking  will  eventually  decide  that  its  interests  are  served 
rather  than  damaged  by  entering  the  UN,  even  if  this  requires  some  compromises 
on  its  part.  At  best,  however,  this  will  take  time.  The  course  I  propose,  there- 
fore, woidd  clearly  not  result  in  any  immediate  solutions  of  a  final  sort,  and 
while  having  definite  advantages,  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  it  would  obviously 
also  involve  risks  and  costs. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    TAIV/AN 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  policies  I  propose  regarding  the  problem  of 
Taiwan.  This  problem,  however,  is  so  central  to  our  entire  China  polic.v.  that 
we  can  no  longer  postpone  making  .some  fundamental  decisions  about  what  our 
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basic  Taiwan  policy  should  be.  As  I  have  already  tried  to  suggest,  a  new  policy 
regarding  the  China  seat  in  the  UN  in  of  itself  requires  a  redetinition  of  our 
Taiwan  policy — and  together  these  must  provide  the  foundations  for  a  new 
overall  China  policy. 

Here,  too,  one  can  consider  several  possible  courses  of  action,  but  every  option 
involves  some  costs  as  well  as  benefits.  I  do  not,  myself,  believe  that  continued 
support  for  the  Nationalists'  claim  to  be  the  government  of  all  China  is  really 
a  feasible  option,  even  though  in  theory  this  would  be  possible.  Such  a  course 
might,  in  effect,  rule  out  any  possibility  of  normalizing  relations  with  Peking, 
for  the  indefinite  future,  and  the  costs  of  this  would,  in  my  view,  simply  be 
(oo  great. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  can  seriously  consider,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, revising  our  policy  to  the  extent  of  abandoning  our  present  defense 
commitment  to  Taiwan  or  totally  disengaging  from  our  involvements  there, 
although  this  is  what  Peking  now  calls  for,  and  some  Americans  who  advocate  a 
general  I'.S.  withdrawal  from  overseas  commitments  might  favor  such  a  course. 
In  my  view,  however,  even  if  Peking  were  to  indicate — which  it  has  not — that, 
if  the  U.S.  were  to  do  this,  then  it  would  be  willing  to  work  toward  a  major 
U.S.-China  reapproachement,  such  a  radical  about-face  would  involve  totally 
unacceptable  costs. 

In  1949-50,  the  U.S.  did  have  the  option  of  disengaging  from  Taiwan,  and  in 
fact  President  Truman  did  just  that  in  January  1950,  only  to  reverse  himself  in 
June  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  War.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  history 
will  judge  that  June  1950  decision  to  have  been  a  major  error,  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  did  create  many  of  the  dilemmas  which  today  we  are  still  living  with  and  still 
cannot  resolve.  However,  twenty  years  have  now  passed  during  which  Taiwan 
has  been  able  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity  because  of  the  umbrella  of  U.S.  pro- 
tection, and  it  is  impossible  now  to  turn  history  back  to  1949.  If  in  1971  Wa.shing- 
ton  were  to  decide  simply  to  cancel  its  commitment  to  defend  Taiwan,  much 
of  the  world  would,  quite  justifiably,  in  my  opinion,  consider  this  to  be  an 
irresponsible  abandonment  of  acquired  obligations,  and  the  international  reper- 
cussions would  be  tremendous.  The  effects  would  undoubtedly  be  extremely  de- 
st;ibilizing  in  East  Asia.  Among  other  things,  this  would  be  the  kind  of  action 
which  might  well  impel  Japan  to  review  its  entire  relationship  with  the  U.S.  and 
tempt  it  to  adopt  a  go-it-alone  policy  of  major  rearmament,  which  would  change 
the  entire  Asian  situation,  clearly  for  the  worse. 

In  short,  as  in  certain  other  areas  of  the  vv'orld  which  are  undeniably  danger- 
ous points  of  potential  conflict — Berlin  and  Israel,  for  example — so  too  in  the 
case  of  Taiwan  the  U.S.  has  by  now  acquired  certain  obligations  which  must  be 
honored,  at  least  until  basic  conditions  change.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  our 
past  policies  cannot  be  altered  in  major  ways,  and  it  is  important  to  be  absolutely 
clear  on  what  the  essential  American  obligation  to  Taiwan  is  and  what  it  is  not. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  U.S.  now  has  essentially  one,  and  really  only  one 
fundamental  obligation  to  Taiwan,  namely  to  defend  it  against  the  possibility  of 
military  attack  and  prevent  any  unwanted  change  in  the  situation  being  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Taiwan  by  outside  military  force.  We  are  certainly  not  obligated 
to  maintain  any  political  myths  which  no  longer  conform  to  actual  realities,  nor 
should  we  feel  responsible  for  attempting  to  create  any  particular  type  of  regime 
or  for  trying  to  guarantee  any  particular  long-run  political  status  for  the  island. 

In  theory,  one  can  muster  a  number  of  arguments  in  favor  of  a  U.S.  decision  to 
give  clear-cut  support  for  the  idea  of  ultimate  independence  for  Taiwan.  Actually, 
Taiwan  has  been  directly  administered  from  the  China  mainland  for  only  four 
out  of  the  last  75  years,  and  although  the  population  is  Chinese,  it  has  gradually 
ac(iuired  a  unique  identity.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
majority  of  the  population,  if  given  a  real  choice,  would  opt  for  some  sort  of 
autonomy  or  independence.  Most  important  of  all,  it  seems  highly  likely  that  the 
main  thrust  of  political  and  economic  forces  affecting  the  island  during  the  next 
few  years  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  sense — and  the  reality — 
of  separateness  from  the  mainland. 

Yet  if  the  U.S.  were  to  take  a  clear-cut  position  favoring  independence  from 
Taiwan  at  the  present  time,  when  not  only  the  Chinese  Communists  but  the 
dominant  mainland  group  on  Taiwan  as  well  strongly  opposes  it,  and  the  local 
Taiwanese  lack  any  effective  political  organizations  to  assert  their  views,  we 
would  not  simply  be  accommodating  to  a  viable  situation  that  had  already 
emerged :  instead  we  would,  in  effect,  be  sponsoring  an  outcome  which  is  possible 
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but  .still  far  from  certain.  We  would  thereby  become  even  more  deeply  involved 
in,  and  responsible  for,  the  political  future  of  Taiwan  than  we  have  been  in  the 
past.  Moreover,  the  costs  in  terms  of  our  general  China  policy  would  be  wholly 
unacceptable :  we  would  clearly  create  a  major  new  barrier  to  mutual  accommo- 
dation between  Washington  and  Peking,  and  this  new  barrier  would  probably  be 
even  more  formidable  and  long-lasting  than  those  already  existing. 

In  theory,  one  can  also  argue  that  the  U.S.  should  pursue  the  opposite  course, 
namely  that  we  should  be  willing,  in  principle,  to  accept  the  concept  of  "one 
China,"  indicating  that  we  endorse  the  idea  of  eventual  reunification  of  Taiwan 
and  the  mainland  at  some  undetermined  future  date.  Some  would  argue  that  we 
might  do  this  even  if  we  continue  to  honor  our  defense  commitment  by  taking  a 
po.-^itiun  that  might  be  summed  up  in  the  slogan  "one  China,  but  not  now."  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  course,  it  is  argued,  would  be  that  if  we  thereby  were 
to  make  clear  to  Peking  that  we  not  only  do  not  in  principle  oppose  their  claim 
to  Taiwan,  but  actually  endorse  the  idea  of  eventual  reunification,  this  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  a  concession  of  sutficient  importance 
to  induce  them  to  revise  their  basic  policy  in  important  ways  and  immediately 
adopt  a  much  more  flexible  and  accommodating  stance  toward  the  U.S. 

But  there  would  be  major  dangers  in  adoijting  this  position.  I  am  not  thinking 
primarily  of  the  adverse  ana  demoralizing  effects  this  could  have  on  Taiwan — 
in  particular,  on  the  local  Taiwanese  population — although  these  effects  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  most  compelling  argument  against  this  course  is  the  fact  that 
if  actual  political  forces  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  work  toward  separate 
statu.3  rather  than  reunification,  which  is  not  only  possible  but,  I  would  guess, 
probable,  than  the  U.S.  would  again  find  itself  saddled  with  a  policy  that  was  in 
conflict  with  basic  political  realities. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  only  wise  course  is  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
a  genuinely  open-minded  position  regarding  the  long-run  future  of  Taiwan,  a 
position  of  the  kind  I  outlined  earlier.  While  it  is  true  that  this  will  not  satisfy 
either  Peking  or  Taiwan  in  any  full  sense,  it  will  avoid  the  serious  pitfalls  which 
all  other  options  present.  It  will  make  clear  to  Peking.  Taipei,  and  others  that 
the  U.S.  will  accept  and  accommodate  to  whatever  evolves  peacefully,  over  time, 
and  that  we  will  not  assiime  primary  responsibility  for  engineering  or  master- 
minding any  final  political  solution;  in  my  view  this  is  not  only  the  soundest 
position,  it  is  in  fact  the  only  sound  position  today  in  terms  of  our  long-term 
interests. 

To  make  this  position  credible,  however,  we  need  to  alter  our  Taiwan  policy  in 
various  other  ways,  along  the  lines  I  outlined  earlier.  The  mo.st  important  step 
we  should  take,  in  my  viev,\  is  to  announce  our  intention  to  remove  all  American 
military  forces  and  installations  from  the  island.  These  forces  total  less  than 
10,000  men.  We  do  not  need  to  maintain  them  on  Taiwan  to  back  up  our  defense 
commitment :  the  7th  fleet  is  sufl5cient  for  this  purpose.  Nor  are  they  needed  to 
defend  other  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  But  they  are  are  a  symbol — of  an  un- 
desirable sort — of  past  U.S.  Policy,  and  as  long  as  they  remain,  Peking  is  likely 
to  be  uncertain  of  four  long-run  intentions  and  to  doubt  that  we  are  willing  to 
change  our  policv  in  fundamental  ways. 

It  is  significant  that  in  November  1968  Peking  in  outlining  the  "principles" 
which  it  said  should  underlie  U.S.-Chinese  negotiations,  did  not  specifically  men- 
tion the  U.S.  defense  commitment  to  Taiw^an  but  stressed  instead  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  the  area.  It  called  for  the  U.S.  "to  immediately  withdraw- 
all  its  armed  forces  from  China's  territory  and  the  Taiwan  Strait (s)  area  and 
dismantle  all  its  military  installations  in  Taiwan;"  then,  it  said,  the  U.S.  and 
China  should  "conclude  an  agreement  on  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Co- 
existence." It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that,  if  the  U.S.  withdraws  its  forces 
from  Taiwan  but  continues  to  maintain  its  defense  commitments.  Peking  will 
really  be  satisfied.  But  such  a  move  would  make  our  position  concerning  the 
status  and  future  of  Taiwan  more  believable,  and  it  might  encourage  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  negotiating  posture.  It  is  therefore  an 
important  step  which  we  should  take,  for  these  reasons,  even  though  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  opposed  by  Taipei  and  by  elements  in  the  U.S.  military  estab- 

lishmert 

WhPt  does  all  of  this  add  up  to?  The  new  policies  I  have  outlined  require  actions 
which'  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  will  obviously  involve  some  very  difficult 
choices  It  is  a  course  which  while  preferable  to  other  options,  will  unquestionably 
create  new  problems.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  result  in  new  strains  and 
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difficulties  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  K<'i)nl)lic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  hut  person- 
ally, I  see  no  way  to  avoid  this,  and  I  believe  that,  while  some  of  the  consequences 
may  he  painful,  the  U.S.  nuist  be  prepared  to  endure  them  if  we  are  determined 
to   try   to   work    tov/ard   an   eventual    imi)rovement  of   relations   with    Peiving. 

What  I  propose,  however,  will  obviously  fall  far  short  of  what  Peking  now 
demands  and  says  is  necessary  for  improved  U.S. -China  relations.  In  fact,  certain 
aspects  of  such  a  new  policy — including  suport  for  a  "dual  representation"  formula 
in  the  UN— will  undoubtedly  complicate  our  problems  in  relations  with  Peking. 
P.ut  there  is  really  no  way  we  can  avoid  such  complications.  No  position  we  adopt 
on  the  UN  issue  is  likely  in  and  of  itself  to  evoke  a  very  favorable  response  from 
Peking.  The  Chinese  Communists  will  certainly  resent  our  initiative  in  proposing 
"dual  representation,"  but  if  they  were  to  l)e  seated  on  their  own  terms,  in  the  face 
of  U.S.  opposition  to  the  end,  the  effect  of  this  too  might  be  a  strengthening  of 
tendencies  toward  intransigence  rather  than  accommodation  in  dealing  with  the 
U.S. 

In  sum.  a  new  China  policy  along  these  lines  will  not  by  any  means  fully  resolve 
our  dilemmas  or  solve  all  the  problems  we  woidd  like  to  see  solved.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  in  adopting  such  a  policy  we  will  be  taking  a  major,  and  essential, 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  creating  the  conditions  for  an  eventual  improve- 
ment of  U.S. -China  relations  over  the  long-run.  We  will  have  made  clear  our  desire 
and  determination  to  adjust  policy  to  reality.  We  will  have  demonstrated  our  will- 
ingness to  compromise  hut  will  also  have  indicated  the  limits  of  compromise  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view.  The  key  question  will  then  be  whether,  in  time.  Peking  will 
also  see  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  compromising  in  order  to  engage  in  a 
process  of  mutual  accommodation.  »I  personally  am  hopeful  that  it  will,  eventually, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  precisely  when  or  how. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  limits  to  compromi.se  from  Peking's  view- 
point as  well  as  our  own.  In  regard  to  Taiwan,  in  particular,  we  cannot  expect 
Peking  to  abandon  its  basic  claims,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future ;  we  can, 
however,  hope  that  at  some  point  it  will  resume  the  more  flexible  posture  which 
it  previou.sly  adopted  in  the  19.50s.  when  it  did  not  insist  that  a  "solution"  of  the 
Taiwan  problem  must  be  a  prerequisite  for  dealing  with  other  problems.  If  and 
when  this  occurs,  a  process  of  gradual  accommodation  between  the  U.S.  and  China 
will  then  become  a  real  possibility. 

As  for  the  problem  of  Taiwan's  future,  the  prime  requisite  for  any  long-term 
solution  will  be  time.  W^hether  it  will  eventunlly  become  a  viable  indenendent  state, 
accented  as  such  by  Peking,  or  will  be  fully  reincorporated  into  China  in  a  way 
accentable  to  the  Taiwanese,  or  will  be  reassociated  with  the  mainland  while  re- 
taining some  degree  of  autonomy,  is  something  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  In 
fi  basic  sense,  therefore,  the  Taiwan  problem  is  and  must  be  a  question  for  the 
future,  because  there  is  simply  no  way  of  solving  it  in  any  final  sense  today. 

The  Ctt.\trma-n'.  Senator  Sparkman. 

EFFECT   ON   TAIWAN    OF   TR.VNSFEKRING   U.N.    SEAT 

Sf^nator  Sparkman.  Senator  Javits.  T  will  inst  ask  a  question  or  two. 
Do  T  understand  now  -with  reference  to  the  TT.N.  meniherslnp  vonr  po- 
sition is  thnt  v/e  should  enconraixe  and  actively  work  for  the  admission 
of  the  People's  RepnWic  of  China  ? 

Senator  JAvrrs.  T  believe  that  we  should  declare  a  policy  of  now 
favorinc:  the  transfer  of  the  seat  provided  that  i<^  coidd  be  done  with- 
out passing  the  Albanian  resolution  wliich  would  affirmatively  expel 
Taiwan. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  that.  If  your  procedure 
is  followed,  would  that  not  have  the  same  effect  as  expelling  Taiwan? 

Senator  Javits.  No.  it  woidd  not  because 

Senator  Sparkman.  What  would  happen  to  that  seat?  "Wlio  would 
fill  it? 

Senator  Jwi'i's.  The  seat  would  be  filled  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 
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Sonafo;'  SvAKK^r.Ax.  Then  wliat  Avoiild  happen  to  Taiwan? 

Senator  Javits.  They  would  have  been  replaced  in  the  seat,  but 
there  would  l)e  no  barrier  to  their  admission  as  a  member  of  the  U.X., 
whereas  the  Albanian  resolution 

Senator  Spark:max.  "When  you  are  talkin,fr  about  the  seat,  are  you 
talkin*;  about  the  seat  in  the  Security  Council  ? 

Senator  Javits.  And  the  seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  There  is 
only  one  Chinese  seat  and  that  is  occupied  by  the  Kepublic  of  China 
on  Taiwan. 

Senator  Sparkman.  What  happens  to  the  Taiwan  Government  then  ? 
Certainly  there  will  be  a  period  of  time  there.  Will  it  be  a  member  or 
not  be  a  membe)-  ? 

Senator  Javits.  The  Eepublic  of  Taiwan,  if  we  declared  that  policy, 
could  immediately  apply  for  membership  in  the  U.N.,  and  it  could 
be  granted  simultaneously,  and  that  would  be  a  feasible  formula 
for  the  United  States  to  adopt,  but  if  the  United  States  voted  for  the 
Albanian  resolution  it  would  result  for  practical  purposes  in  telling 
Taiwan  don't  apply  here.  You  are  out. 

Now,  the  reason  I  said  wdiat  I  did  about  defeat  means  defeat  on 
the  Albanian  resolution.  If  we  have  declared  that  policy,  defeat  per  se 
is  not  a  serious  matter  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  I  were  the  United 
States  Govermnent  and  making  tlie  decision,  and  I  had  only  the  Al- 
banian resolution  to  vote  on.  I  would  vote  no. 

I  have  no  fear  of  that,  but  I  believe  if  we  don't  adopt  that  policy, 
and  stage  a  last  ditch  effort  to  defeat  the  transfer  of  the  seat  without 
comijio;  forward  with  the  alternative  which  I  have  described  myself 
then  that  would  be  a  very  serious  rebutf,  and  seriously  alfect  the  view 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

COMMTJXIST  CHINESE  REFUSAL  TO  ACCEPT  SEAT  IF  TArV\^\X  REMAINS 

Senator  Spark3iax,  But  isn't  it  your  understanding  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  have  said  they  would  not  accept  the  seat  in  the  U.N. 
if  the  Taiwan  Government  was  allowed  to  remain  there? 

Senator  Jaatets,  I  understand  that,  Senator  Sparkman,  and  I  should 
have  said  that  mvself  and  I  thank  vou  for  referring  to  it. 

Neither  the  People's  Republic  nor  the  Republic  of  China  may  accept 
admission  on  the  ground  I  have  stated.  Again  I  still  believe  that  this 
is  the  best  U.S.  posture.  It  may  take  a  while  to  sort^  it  out  as  the  saying 
goes,  but  that  is  the  best  U.S.  posture.  We  should  not  throw  in  with 
the  Albanian  resolution  even  if  it  is  likely  to  pass,  but  we  should  not 
maintain  our  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  as  we  are  today. 

presidential   committee's  recommendation   of  dual   SEAT 

Senator  Sparkman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  on  suggestions  for  improving  the  U.N.,  I  presume. 

Senator  Ja\t:ts.  Generally  speaking. 

Senator  Sparkman.  You  know  the  recommendation  with  reference 
to  a  seat  in  the  U.N. 

Senator  Javits,  I  would  like  to  know  tlio  particular  recommenda- 
tion you  are  referring  to. 
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Senator  Sparkman.  It  recommended  that  Communist  China  be  ad- 
mitted but  that  Taiwan  be  retained. 

Senator  Javits.  Yes. 

Senator  Sparkman.  In  other  words  a  dual  seat. 

Senator  Javits.  Yes,  I  understand  if  that  can  be  done.  Now  the 
TT.S.  declaration  of  policy,  what  I  should  imagine  would  be  coupled 
with  a  formula,  for  exam]:)lo,  the  so-cajled  Byelorussian  formula,  has 
been  much  discussed.  That  is  really  begging  the  question  of  different 
sovereignties  and  saying  one  sovereignty  but  two  seats.  It  is  note- 
worthy tliat  the  Eussians  have  three  seats. 

Again  I  speak  of  that  in  terms  of  sorting  out  the  issue.  In  short, 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  believe  that  the  sorting  out  of  the  issue  is  more 
important  than  the  vote  we  pass.  That  is  really  the  essence  of  my 
testimony. 

Senator  Sparkmax,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  you  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion? Since  you  are  available  on  this  committee  to  enlighten  us.  I  wasn't 
e?:pecting  you  to  be  examined  at  length  unless  you  have  something, 
Senator  Church. 

MORE   TITAX    POLICT  CHANGE   ON   "IMPORTANT  QUESTION"  RECOMMENDED 

Senator  Church.  I  have  just  one  very  brief  comment  I  wanted  to 
make.  Senator  Javits,  there  is  speculation  that  this _  administration 
mav  decide  to  change  our  policy  with  respect  to  insisting  that  the  ad- 
mission of  China  is  a  most  important  question.  When  I  was  at  the 
U.N.  that  was  our  main  reliance  because  even  then  the  admission  of 
mainhmd  China  was  veiw  close  to  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.  I  take 
it  it  is  vour  position  if  we  do  only  that,  and  nothing  else,  that  then 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  General  Assembly  will  proceed  to  adopt  the 
Albanian  resolution,  and  if  that  were  to  happen  with  our  doing  noth- 
ing else,  it  would  constitute  not  only  the  eviction  of  Formosa,  but  it 
would  amount  to  the  most  serious  kind  of  defeat  for  the  United  States 
that  the  U.N.  could  inflict.  Therefore,  we  should  do  more  than  simply 
remove  our  opposition  regarding  this  as  a  regular  as  opposed  to  a  most 
important  question,  and  that  we  should  take  a  position  favorable  to  the 
entrv  of  mainland  China  so  long  as  it  does  not  require  as  a  condition 
the  expulsion  of  Formosa. 

Senator  Javits.  Yes,  exactly  right,  Senator.  There  is  only  one 
change  I  would  like  to  make,  correction  in  what  you  attribute  to  me  as 
my  idea.  I  do  not  believe  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  we  take  that 
policv  stand  that  the  Albanian  resolution  will  pass.  I  rather  think  the 
chances  of  that  now  would  be  at  least  50  to  50.  I  think  the  Assembly 
would  so  respect  the  tremendous  support  which  the  United  States 
would  give  to  what  it  wants  to  do  that  a  rather  different  view  would 
pass,  would  come  through  the  Assembly  on  the  question  and  that  the 
U.S.  view  would  receive  much  more  respectful  attention. 

Senator  Church.  But  only  if  we  took  the  kind  of  affirmative  view. 

Senator  Javits.  An  activist  position. 

Senator  Church.  If  we  contented  ourselves  with  simply  changmg 
our  position  on  the  important  question  position  and  did  nothing  more, 
we  would  be  in  a  relatively  weak  position. 
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Senator  Javits.  Thcat  is  exactly  right,  but  I  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  Albania  wciild  pass  if  we  adopt  an  activist  position  of  a  very 
constructive  kind. 

Senator  Church.  I  agree. 

Senator  Aiken.  Just  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Aiken. 

EFFECT   ON    FORMOSA    OF   PASSING   CHURCII-MATHIAS   RESOLUTION 

Senator  Aiken.  Suppose  that  the  Cliurch-Mathias  resolution,  which 
repeals  the  provision  of  law  which  permits  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  for  maintaining  the  security  of  Formosa  should  pass 
and  that  guarantee  be  repealed.  Then  what  would  j'ou  think,  as  the 
oracle  of  this  committee,  would  happen  to  Formosa  ? 

Would  the  Formosans  take  it  back  and  oust  the  14-percent  Chinese 
from  their  Government  who  now  control  it  with  the  support  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  Senator  Aiken 

Senator  Aiken.  I  am  asking  you  to  look  into  the  future.  What  we 
need  is  to  be  able  to  clearly  see  the  future. 

Senator  Javits.  It  is  my  judgment,  Senator  Aiken,  one,  that  the 
enactment  of  the  resolution  which  you  refer  to,  which  is  kind  of  a 
general  repealer,  would  only  repeal  the  unilateral  commitment.  We  do 
have  a  mutual  defense  agreement  with  Taiwan  which  would  persist. 

The  second  point  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  future  events  on  Taiwan, 
my  belief,  sir,  is  that  the  l-i  percent  have  now  established  their  rather 
important  position  there,  and  that  if  the  basis  of  admission  to  the  U.N. 
membership  in  the  U.N.  had  to  do  with  the  democratic  character  of 
the  Government  on  Formosa,  I  believe  that  there  would  be  a  new  con- 
stitution, a  new  election  and  that  a  government  would  emerge.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  result  even  in  agitation  of  any  appreciable 
moment  to  expel  the  Chinese  who  had  migrated.  It  is  just  one  man's 
opinion,  but  I  believe  that  in  a  new  government  they  would  still  be  a 
very  important  factor  hj  virtue  of  their  position,  their  prestige,  and 
their  skill  and  so  on.  I  do  not  detect  any  great  revolutionary  surge  in 
Formosa,  but  rather  a  desire  to  have  an  established  nationhood  in  a 
pattern  compatible  with  that  of  the  free  world. 

The  major  reflection  of  that.  Senator  Aiken,  which  I  caji  bring  as 
experience  to  the  committee,  is  the  viev^-  of  Formosa  from  Japan.  The 
relations  between  Japan  and  Formosa  are  very  close,  and  I  should  have 
mxentioned  myself  that  it  is  very  important  to  our  relations  with  the 
Japanese  that  we  take  a  fair  and  accommodating  view  toward 
Formosa. 

So  those  are  my  predictions.  One,  that  it  would  not  materially  change 
our  relationship  to  Formosa.  Our  treaty  would  still  be  in  effect. 

Senator  Aiken.  Multilateral. 

Senator  Javits.  Pardon. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  multilateral  treaty. 

Senator  Javits.  We  have  a  bilateral  treaty,  our  mutual  defense 
agreement. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  you  referred  to  a  unilateral  agreement. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  the  unilateral  resolution^ 
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St'iiat  ov  Aiken.  The  same  thiiiff. 

Senator  Javits.  They  could  repeal— that  is,  the  resolution  eould  re- 
pofil— the  unilateral  declaration.  And  second,  that  I  do  not  sec  Formosa 
ernjttincr  in  some  violent  move  to  expel  the  mainland  Chinese,  but 
rather  I  see  the  indication  that  an  accommodation  would  be  arrived 
at. 

8en_ator  Aiken.  The  Senator's  reply  is  very  reassuring. 

Senator  Javits.  I  thank  you. 

The  CiiAiiaiAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Javits. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  vou. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Senator  Edvvard  M.  Kennedy, 
of  iMassachusetts. 

Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOU.  EDWAED  M.  KENNEDY,  "U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
T  am  honored  to  appear  before  you  today  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  at  these  important  hearings"  on  American  policy  toward 
China. 

Like  an  icebreaker  plowing  through  a  frozen  sea,  the  visit  of  the 
American  table  tennis  team  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  last 
April  has  opened  up  a  new  passage  to  improved  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  relations  that  have  been  frozen  solid 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  our  overwhelming  reaction  to  the  trip 
by  the  team  was  a  sign  of  relief  and  a  prayer  of  hope:  relief  that  at 
last  we  were  beginning  to  surmount  the  hostility  and  distrust  that 
have  dominated  our  relations  for  so  long,  and  hope  that  leaders  in 
both  nations  would  have  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  translate  the 
aura  of  April  into  deeper  and  more  lasting  progress  on  all  the  great 
issues  that  divide  us. 

A    2  0-YEAR  POLICY   OF   DIPLOMATIC   AND  POLITICAL   ISOLATION 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  United  States  has  maintained  a  policy 
of  diplomatic  and  political  isolation  against  a  nation  whose  sheer 
size  and  population  should  have  entitled  it  long  ago  to  a  major  place 
in  the  world  community.  Plow  can  we  countenance  a  policy  that  makes 
outcasts  of  a  nation  with  800  million  citizens — one-quarter  of  the 
world's  population — a  nation  that  is  a  nuclear  power,  a  nation  with 
an  immerise  share  of  the  world's  wealth,  a  nation  with  enormous  poten- 
tial impact  on  virtauUy  every  aspect  of  world  affairs  ? 

By  some  cruel  paradox,  an  entire  generation  of  young  Americans 
and  young  Chinese  have  grown  to  maturity  with  their  Governments 
in  a  state  of  susi^ended  war  toward  one  another.  Tragically,  the  world's 
oldest  civilization  and  the  world's  most  modern  civilization,  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation,  glare  at  each  other  across  the  abyss  of 
nuclear  war. 
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Three  times  within  our  lifetime,  American  soldiers  have  been  sent 
to  fight  and  die  in  Asia.  And  45,000  Americans  are  dead  in  Vietnam,  in 
a  war  whose  primary  purpose,  we  have  been  told,  was  the  containment 
of  Peking.  Time  and  again,  vre  have  seen  the  ancient  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  reconciliation  between  Americans  and  Chinese  shattered  by 
the  unyielding  consequences  of  a  policy  based  on  arms  and  fear  and 
war. 

Now,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  overtures  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  the  response  of  Peking,  we  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  change  all  that,  to  lift  our  policy  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  past  and 
into  the  sunlight  of  the  world  as  it  is  today — to  achieve,  in  a  word,  the 
true  generation  of  peace  that  the  President  seeks,  and  that  only  a  real- 
istic policy  toward  China  can  insure. 

ISSUE    OF    U.X.  REPRESENTATION 

Later  tliis  year,  we  face  what  may  well  be  our  most  important  single 
ch;illenge  and  opportunity  for  real  progress  in  our  China  policy :  the 
debate  and  vote  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation. 

It  is  to  this  question  that  I  wish  primarily  to  address  my  testimony 
today.  The  path  we  choose  now  must  be  the  right  path,  because  it  may 
well  determine  the  course  of  our  relations  for  years  to  come  on  every 
other  issue  we  face. 

My  view  on  the  issue  of  U.N.  representation  is  clear,  and  it  is  shared, 
I  believe,  by  many  INIembers  of  the  Senate,  the  academic  community, 
and  the  American  people  at  large.  As  I  urged  in  1969,  my  position 
can  be  stated  in  three  simple  propositions : 

First,  the  People's  Kepublic  of  China  should  be  granted  its  legiti- 
mate seat  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  sole  Government  of  China,  not 
only  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  also  in  the  Security  Council  and  in 
all  the  other  principal  and  subsidiary  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  make  no  effort  to  impose  a  formula 
for  dual  U.N.  representation  on  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Taiwan,  unless  those  two  Governments  themselves  agree  to  such  a 
formula. 

Third,  the  resolution  of  the  issue  of  United  Nations  representation 
need  not  await  the  resolution  of  the  other  complex  issues  dividing  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  such  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  Taiwan,  or  the  question  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  take  its  seat  in 
the  United  Nations  as  the  Government  of  China,  whether  or  not  these 
other  issues  are  settled. 

BASIS    OF    SENATE    RESOLUTIGN    139 

These  propositions  are  set  out  in  Senate  Resolution  139,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  week.  The  resolution  is  based  on  the  brief 
but  extremely  significant  policy  statement  issued  earlier  by  a  distin- 
guished o'roup  of  110  of  the  Nation's  leading  China  scholars,  coordi- 
nated bj^Prof.  Allen  Whiting  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
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signers  of  the  statement  include  scholars  at  50  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  19  states,  representing  a  broad  ci-oss  section  of  academic 
opinion  in  many  different  regions  of  the  country. 

THE    CHOICE    WE   FACE 

The  choice  we  face  is  clear.  We  can  abandon  the  fictions  of  the  past 
and  welcome  U.N.  representation  for  the  People's  Republic,  thereby 
generating  the  most  significant  possible  improvement  in  U.S.-Chinese- 
relations  at  this  time.  Or,  we  can  continue  to  nibble  around  the  edge  by 
easing  travel  and  trade  restrictions,  thereby  condemning  ourselves  to- 
yet  another  round  of  the  frustration  and  mutual  hostility  we  have 
known  for  so  long. 

For  20  rigid  years,  the  United  States  has  opposed  Peking  on  the 
issue  of  U.N.  representation.  Through  a  succession  of  strategic  devices 
and  parliamentary  maneuvers  in  the  U.N. — the  "moratorium"  tactic  in 
the  1950's  and  the  "important  question"  device  in  the  1960's — we  man- 
aged to  prevent  the  People's  Eepublic  from  occupying  China's  seat 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  U.N. 

Surely,  in  the  entire  history  of  American  foreign  policy,  there  has 
never  been  a  fiction  more  palpably  absurd  than  tlie  official  American 
policy  that  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China  does  not  exist,  that  the  rul- 
ers of  the  14  million  people  on  Taiwan  are  also  the  rulers  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  on  the  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
mainland.  It  is  as  though  the  island  of  Cuba  were  to  claim  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 

COST    OF    U.S.    POLICY   TOWARD   PEKING 

Given  the  history  and  consequences  of  our  relentless  opposition  to 
Peking  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  itself — and  not  Peking — is  the  real  victim  of  a  policy  whose 
folly  has  been  matched  only  by  its  futility.  How  much  diplom.atic 
good  will  have  we  squandered  in  our  decades  of  effort  to  persuade  the 
nations  to  vote  against  Peking?  How  badly  have  we  distorted  other 
vital  international  programs,  like  foreign  aid,  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  nations  against  Peking?  How  many  opportunities  have  we  lost 
for  real  progress  on  all  the  vital  international  issues  of  our  time,  while 
we  bargained  for  advantage  against  Peking  ? 

The  doubts  and  questions  are  endless,  and  we  may  never  know  tlie 
answers.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  a  China  archive  will  bubble  to 
the  surface  from  the  secrecy  of  our  Government,  and  the  light  of 
history  will  illuminate  the  real  and  terrible  costs  the  American  people 
have  paid  as  prisoners  of  our  policies  of  the  past. 

REASONS    SUPPORTIXG    PRC    REPRESENTATION    IN    U.N. 

Still,  we  can  see  today,  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  reasons 
why  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
the  United  Nations.  No  world  organization  that  prides  itself  on  the 
name  and  on  the  principle  of  universal  membership  can  ignore  the 
gaping  void  imposed  by  the  absence  of  Peking.  Last  October,  we  wit- 
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nessed  perhaps  the  ultimate  absurdity  of  our  policy.  The  United 
Nations  admitted  the  Fill  Islands  to  membership  3  days  after  it 
achieved  independence  and  with  a  population  no  larger  than  the  city 
of  Indianapolis.  Yet,  a  nation  of  800  million  Chinese  has  been  kept 

out  for  20  years. 

"important  question"  tactic 

We  also  now  see  our  "important  question"  tactic  for  what  it  is.  a 
procedural  device  that  is  being  used  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Last  November,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  vote  of  51  to  49,  the  nations  of  the  General  Assembly  voted 
to  seat  Peking  as  the  representative  of  China.  Only  the  xVmerican 
version  of  the^  filibuster  rule  in  the  United  Nations,  the  "important 
question"  procedure,  which  requires  that  the  decision  be  made  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  allow  the  position  of  the  United  States  to  prevail,  in 
spite  of  the  narrow  but  clear-cut  vote  of  the  majority. 

The  rollcall  itself  was  illuminating.  Of  all  the  member  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  only  Greece  and  Turkey 
voted  with  the  American  delegation  against  representation  for  Peking. 
The  roll  of  nations  voting  for  Peking  contained  many  of  our  closest 
friends — nations  like  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  France.  India,  Italy, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  and  Sweden,  to  name  but  some.  And  other  countries, 
like  Belgium,  Ireland,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands,  abstained 
on  the  vote,  undoubtedly  to  spare  the  United  States  the  embarrassment 
of  voting  for  Peking. 

Surely  a  nation  "like  ours,  founded  on  the  timeless  principles  of 
democracy,  majority  rule,  and  the  responsiveness  of  government  and 
all  its  institutions  to  the  will  of  the  people,  should  also  apply  those 
basic  principles  in  our  relations  with  the  world  community.  The  logic 
of  our  "important  question"  tactic  has  petrified,  and  the  administra- 
tion should  give  it  the  burial  it  deserves.  I  urge  the  President,  there- 
fore, to  remember  the  noble  traditions  on  which  our  republic  stands, 
to  forgo  the  regressive  "important  question"  tactic  in  the  General  As- 
sembly session  this  fall,  and  to  allow  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prevail. 

policy  considerations  arguing  for  U.N.  REPRESENTATION  FOR  PEKINGS 

Even  apart  from  the  principle  of  majority  rule  at  stake,  however, 
there  are  important  policy  considerations  that  argue  strongly  in  favor 
of  U.N.  representation  for  Peking. 

Some  aspects  of  the  issue  are  obvious.  We  know  that  the  Peking 
government  may  soon  have  the  capacity  to  deploy  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  able  to  destroy  America's  largest  population  centers. 
We  also  know  that  we  cannot  expect  Peking  to  cooperate  in  I^.N.- 
sponsored  arms  control  discussions,  unless  we  acknowledge  her  as 
China's  legitimate  representative  in  U.N.  councils. 

Similari}',  so  long  as  Peking  is  excluded  from  the  U.N.,  we  cannot 
expect  China  to  cooperate  in  vital  U.N.  efforts  on  issues  like  inter- 
national economic  affairs  and  world  development,  the  mushrooming 
world  population  explosion,  the  international  crisis  in  refugees,  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  ill  health,  poverty  and  disease  that  plague 
so  many  nations,  or  any  of  the  host  of  other  activities  that  can  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  world  community. 
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_ -PROGRESSIVE   ATTITUDE   OF   U.S.    PUBLIC   OPINION 

The  most  hopeful  sign  I  see  is  that  the  American  people  themselves 
are  demonstrating  a  progressive  attitude  toward  the  role  of  China  in 
world  affairs.  The  national  sigh  of  relief  over  the  table  tennis  trip  and 
the  warm  reception  of  the  President's  overtures  on  trade  and  travel 
demonstrate  that  the  bitter  passions  inspired  by  the  McCarthy  era  and 
the  China  lobby,  the  Chinese  revolution  and  the  Korean  war  have  sub- 
sided. Americans  are  prepared  to  accept  reality  today,  and  to  view 
China  in  a  much  more  objective  manner  than  we  could  possibly  have 
done  a  decade  ago. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  People's  Kepublic  in  the  U.N.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  far  ahead  of  Congress  and  the  administration  on  the  issue.  The 
people  are  ready  for  change,  if  only  we  will  listen.  On  balance,  we  can 
now  agree,  U.N.  representation  for  Peking  will  be  good  for  the  United 
States,  good  for  the  U.N.  and  and  good  for  China. 

GAINS   OF   U.N.    AND   PEKING   FROM   REPRESENTATION 

The  U.N.  itself  will  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
world's  major  powers  no  longer  lies  beyond  its  membership.  Of  course, 
the  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  will  also  require  adjustments  within 
the  world  organization.  On  certain  issues  such  as  the  Middle  East, 
Peking  may  be  expected  to  complicate  decisionmaking.  Nevertheless, 
by  and  large,  and  particularly  in  the  long  run,  China's  participation 
will  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  great  international  issues  of  our  time. 

Moreover,  the  U.N.  may  be  expected  to  exert  reciprocal  pressures  on 
Peking.  Membership  in  the  world  organization  has  never  been  a  one- 
way street.  If  Peking  complicates  the  U.N.'s  decisionmaking,  the  U.N, 
will  also  complicate  the  decisionmaking  in  Peking.  Once  the  People's 
Republic  is  part  of  the  U.N.,  it  will  be  subjected  to  pressures — from 
friend  as  well  as  foe — to  engage  in  the  process  of  bargaining,  compro- 
mise and  accommodation  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  organization  to 
function.  Inevitably,  the  fact  of  membership  will  induce  a  more  flexi- 
ble, moderate  outlook  on  the  part  of  Peking.  Already  for  example, 
Peking  realizes  how  much  it  has  forfeited  in  the  past  20  years  in  its 
role  as  outcast,  and  how  much  it  stands  to  gain  from  U.N.  representa- 
tion in  many  areas  of  interest. 

LAST  DITCH  EFFORT  TO  PREVENT  SEATING  OF  PRP  UNWISE 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  United  States  will  take  the  high 
road,  and  accept  the  reality  of  Peking's  existence  in  the  world  organi- 
zation, or  whether,  once  again,  we  will  take  the  low  road  and  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  diplomatic  ingenuity  in  another  last  ditch  effort 
to  prevent  the  People's  Republic  from  assuming  China's  seat  at  the 
U.N.  I  believe  that  we  would  be  profoundly  unwise  to  make  the  latter 
effort. 

QUESTION   OF   STATUS    OF   TAIWAN 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  taking  the  high  road  is  the  sensitive  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  Taiwan.  The  problem,  of  course,  centers  upon  the 
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future  of  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  island  he  con- 
trols. Today,  more  than  20  years  after  he  left  the  mainland,  the 
Chiang  government  still  claims  to  be  the  government  of  mainland 
China.  That  claim  is  patently  a  fiction,  and  the  tmie  is  long  overdue 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  the  reality  that  Peking  is  here  to  stay, 
that  it  is  a  genuinely  Chinese  Government  and  not  a  Soviet  satellite, 
and  that  it  controls  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  China's  people  and 

territorv. 

Because  of  old  friendships  and  alliances,  however,  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  properly 
reluctant  to  abandon  Taiwan  in  the  U.N.  They  concede  that  the  Chiang 
governm.ent  should  not  represent  China  in  the  Security  Council  and 
tlie  other  U.N.  bodies.  But  they  argue  that  Chiang  is  in  control  of 
Taiwan,  which  has  14  million  people,  and  that  the  people  of  Taiwan 
should  not  be  denied  a  voice  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  nations  who 
adhere  to  this  view  do  not  wish  to  see  Peking  in  tlie  U.N.  until  some 
provision  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  departure  of  the  delegation  from 
Taiwan. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  itself  has  begun  to  move  toward 
the  deceptive  formula  of  some  form  of  dual  representation,  a  formula 
that  would  give  Peking  the  China  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  but 
which  would  also  seat  both  competing  governments  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Obviously,  if  the  People's  Kepublic  and  Taiwan  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept such  a  formula,  the  problem  of  China's  representation  in  the  U.N. 
could  be  easily  resolved.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  neither  of  the 
rival  governments  is  willing  to  sit  in  the  U.N.  if  the  other  is  present. 
They^till  regard  themselves  as  engaged  in  civil  war. 

However  reasonable  such  a  dual  representation  compromise  might 
seem  to  non-Chinese,  therefore,  it  is  unacceptable  to  the  Chinese.  Both 
sides  have  unequivocally  rejected  either  the  two-China  solution  or  the 
one  China-one  Taiwan  solution.  Kegardless  of  the  merits  of  the  dual 
representation  formula  for  other  divided  nations,  like  Germany, 
Korea,  or  even  Vietnam,  it  will  not  work  for  China. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  If  the  United  States  decides  to  work 
actively  in  behalf  of  dual  representation  as  the  basis  for  inviting  the 
People's  Republic  into  the  U.N.,  we  will  be  promoting  a  formula  to 
keep  Peking  out  of  the  U.N.  Whatever  our  Government's  intention, 
that  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  only  valid  policy  is  a  one  China 
policy  and  that  is  the  policy  we  should  adopt. 

To  the  People's  Republic,  dual  representation  looks  suspiciously  like 
another  tactic  in  the  long  line  of  techniques  devised  by  American  dip- 
lomats to  keep  Peking  from  taking  its  legitimate  place  in  the  U.N.  as 
the  sole  representative  of  China. 

Of  course,  unlike  the  "moratorium"  technique  of  the  1950's  and  the 
"important  question"  technique  of  the  1960's,  dual  representation  pur- 
ports to  welcome  Peking — but  only  on  terms  that  neither  China  can 
accept.  Thus,  dual  representation  is  simply  a  sophisticated  new  device 
to  accomplish  the  same  old  goal — excluding  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  from  the  world  community. 

I  wish  the  facts  were  otherwise.  In  our  optimism,  Ave  always  hope 
that  a  reasonable  solution  can  be  found  for  every  problem,  an  accom- 
modation for  every  antagonism.  It  would  be  a  happy  occasion  if,  by 
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hard  work  and  good  will,  we  could  persuade  the  parties  to  a  civil  war 
that  has  been  raging  in  one  form  or  another  for  half  a  century  to 
harmonize  their  differences. 

Yet,  our  policy  cannot  be  based  on  wishes  and  hopes.  It  must  cope 
with  reality.  We  cannot  be  naive  enough  to  expect  that  the  complex 
problems  arising  from  the  Chinese  civil  war,  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  war  can  all  be  solved  at  once.  Questions  such  as  the  duration 
of  tlie  Chiang  and  ISIao  regimes,  the  status  of  Taiwan,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  between  Peking  and  Washington  will 
take  years  to  clarify.  We  simply  cannot  predict  what  the  future  holds 
in  store. 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  to  me  that  any  answer  at  all  will  be 
found  to  the  problem  of  Taiwan,  even  in  as  "brief"  a  period  as  the 
next  5  years.  It  might  easily  take  a  decade  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  Taiwan  to  the  mainland.  But  it  may  also  take  25  years,  or  even 
longer. 

WHAT  ARE   WE   TO   DO   AT  U.N.    NOW? 

The  problem  before  us  is,  what  are  we  to  do  at  the  U.N.  now,  while 
we  wait  for  these  harder  answers  to  come  ? 

To  me,  there  is  only  one  valid  answer,  difficult  as  it  may  seem  for 
Taiwan.  We  must  recognize  that  it  is  vital  to  the  peace  and  progress 
of  the  world  that  Peking  be  brought  into  the  international  conmiunity 
and  we  must  accept  the  reality  that  the  People's  Republic  is  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  China  in  the  U.N. 

If  we  take  this  route,  we  must  also  recognize  that  now,  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future — until  the  Taiwan  problem  is  settled — there  will  be 
no  U.N.  representation  for  Taiwan,  because  a  delegation  from  Peking 
would  replace  the  delegation  from  Taiwan. 

Eventually,  when  the  Taiwan  question  is  resolved,  Taiwan  will  be 
representated  in  the  U.N.  in  accordance  with  whatever  status  develops 
for  the  island.  In  tlie  meantime,  Taiwan  will  join  those  other  nations, 
including  the  divided  nation  of  Germany,  that  operate  effectively  out- 
side the  U.N.  And  nothing  we  do  would  in  any  way  impair  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  under  our  existing  treaty 
obligations.  The  only  change  would  be  in  the  U.N. 

The  choice  is  difficult,  but  to  mo  the  answer  is  clear.  We  haA'e  to 
choose  the  path  of  certainty,  the  path  that  assures  the  entry  of  Peking 
into  the  U.N.  We  must  reject  the  two  China  formula  nnd  otlier  a,r- 
rangp'ments  that  will  serve  only  to  bring  us  more  years  of  hostility  and 
division,  as  we  condemn  ourselves  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Too  much  is  at  stake,  too  much  is  to  be  jrained  from  real  Chinese 
representation  in  the  U.N.  for  us  to  ignore  Peking  again. 

WAYS  OF  VOTING  TO  INSURE  PEKING's  ENTRY 

The  United  States  can  insure  Peking's  entry  by  voting  in  a  number 
of  ways.  If  we  caimot  bring  ourselves  to  abandon  the  important  ques- 
tion resolution  or  to  support  a  moderate  resolution  that  calls  for 
Peking  to  take  China's  seat,  we  can  at  least  abstain  from  voting  on 
the  questions  and  accept  the  will  of  the  majority.  Even  a  blind  con- 
tinuation of  our  past  support  for  the  Republic  of  China  would  be 
likely  to  assure  Peking's  entry  in  the  near  future,  since  the  United 
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States  would  simply  go  down  with  the  ship.  Even  that  seems  better 
to  me  than  advocating  a  dual  representation  policy — a  policy  that 
T^ould  prevent  Peking's  participation  in  the  U.N.  for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  that  would  add  to  the  already  heavj'  legacy  of  Chinese- 
American  hostility  we  bear  today. 

U.S.   PURSUANCE  OF  OXE  CHINA  POLICY 

The  two  China  policy  so  prominently  urged  in  some  quarters  today 
is  not  without  irony.  Since  1950,  the  United  States  has  rigidly  pursued 
a  one  China  policy — but  always  it  was  the  wrong  China.  Now,  at  last, 
when  we  are  witliin  reach  of  our  goal  of  embracing  a  one  China  policy 
that  has  the  right  China,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  lured  astray 
by  the  illusoiy  appeal  of  a  two  China  policy. 

'  This  is  why  I  have  introduced  Senate  Resolution  139.  In  spite  of 
the  doubts  that  cloud  so  many  other  aspects  of  our  China  policy,  the 
opportunity  is  at  hand  to  take  a  clear  step  forward  on  the  issue  of 
U.N.  representation.  We  know  the  other  issues  of  our  China  policy 
will  require  difficult  negotiation  and  accommodation,  a  process  that 
may  go  on  for  years.  Peking's  entry  into  the  U.N.  is  the  step  we  can 
take  today  to  insure  that  this  process  will  begin. 

It  is  time  to  take  that  step. 

Thank  you. 

QUESTION    OF    STATUS    OF    TAIWAN 

The  Chaikman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kennedy.  That  is  a  very  in- 
teresting presentation.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  you  take  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the  question  of  the  status  of  Taiwan. 
You  feel  that  no  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  admission  of  the 
People's  Republic  if  we  insist  upon  what  is  called  the  two  China  policy. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  intermediate  position,  I  suppose  one 
could  say,  in  which  they  leave  off  taking  a  position  on  Taiwan  and 
simply  support  the  motion  for  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic. 
"\'\niat'do  YOU  say  about  simply  not  dealing  with  the  question  ?  _ 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  I  think,  as  Senator  Sparkman  indicated, 
that  if  you  have  a  one  China  policy,  you  cannot  escape  from  the  reality 
that  there  will  only  be  one  China  in  the  United  Nations,  and  Taiwan 
would  be  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  only  one  China,  but  you  will  then  have 

Taiwan  and 

Senator  Kennedy.  I'm  not  sure  I  see  a  middle  ground.  Once  Peking 
is  seated,  there  is  no  seat  for  Taiwan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant  in  the  sense  of  fuzzing  it  up. 
I  am  not  any  authority  on  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  position,  but  they 
recognized  China.  I  think  all  they  said  was,  "We  take  note  of  your 
position  on  Taiwan  and  leave  it  at  that,"  which  is  a  rather  ambiguous 
position. 

It  is  very  interesting.  You  give  an  excellent  presentation  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  pursue  this  further. 

Senator  Sparkman. 

Senator  Sparkman.  No  questions,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Church. 
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CONFLICT  BETWEEN  WITNESS'  AND  SENATOR  JAVITS'  POSITIONS  QUESTIONED 

Senator  Church.  As  I  understand  the  situation  at  the  U.N.  today, 
we  have  a  proposal  by  Albania  which  would  seat  mainland  China  and 
expel  Formosa,  those  being  the  two  operative  provisions  of  the  Al- 
banian proposal.  Senator  Javits  said  he  would  oppose  American  sup- 
port for  the  Albania  proposal,  but  would  favor  an  American  position 
which  admitted  China  but  did  not  by  its  terms  expel  Taiwan. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  Javits  position  and  that  were  to  be  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  I  would  expect  that  Taiwan,  although  not 
formally  rejected,  would  simply  withdraw  by  virtue  of  its  refusal  to 
sit  in  the  General  Assembly  once  mainland  China  were  admitted. 
Wouldn't  you  expect  that  to  be  the  consequence,  too  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  expect  that  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Church.  Then,  I  don't  see,  Ted,  any  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween your  position  nnd  Sonatoi-  Javits',  that  is  to  the  extent  that  he 
proposes  that  we  favor  the  entry  of  mainland  China,  but  not  under  the 
terms  of  the  Albanian  resolution  which  also  rejects  Taiwan.  I  should 
think  that  his  position  could  be  made  consistent  with  your  own. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  important  difference  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  Senator  Javits  is  proposing  a  two  China  policy  or  a  one  China- 
one  Taiwan  policy,  which  would  give  Taiwan  the  choice  of  remaining 
in  the  U.N.  As  I  have  indicated  in  point  two  of  my  resolution,  I  have 
tried  to  be  clear  in  rejecting  a  two  China  policy  or  dual  membership  or 
one  Taiwan-one  China  policy  because  I  think  the  effect  of  such  a 
policy  will  be  to  keep  Peking  out  of  the  U.N.  Any  proposal  that  seats 
both  Peking  and  Taiwan  is  inconsistent  with  the  resolution  which  T 
have  proposed  even  though  they  have  some  similarities,  in  the  sense  of 
giving  Peking  the  China  seat  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

I  think  we  have  to  leave  the  status  of  Taiwan  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  future.  We  have  to  i-ecognize  and  respect  the  history  of  that  island, 
especially  the  commitments  that  were  made  in  Cairo  and  Potsdam  in 
terms  of  recognizing  that  Taiwan  was  a  part  of  China.  The  events 
of  1050  sought  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  those  commitments, 
so  the  whole  question  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

pbviously,  a  one-China  policy  for  the  U.N.  is  not  a  very  happy  situ- 
ation in  terms  of  our  relationship  with  Taiwan.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
difficult  conclusion  for  our  Nation  to  reach.  Of  course,  we  are  only 
reaching  it  in  terms  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  and  not  in  terms  o'f 
the  other  relationships  which  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Tai- 
wan. But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  support  Peking  in  the  U.N.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  attempt  to  retain  Taiwan  in  the  U.N.  on  the  other  hand, 
then  Peking  will  see  our  action  as  just  another  device  to  keep  the 
People's  Eepublic  out.  We  used  the  moratorium  device  to  keep  Peking 
out  in  the  1950's.  We  used  the  important  question  devise  in  the  1960's. 
And  now,  suddenly,  we  are  about  to  discover  the  dual  representation 
device  in  the  1970's.  I  think  that  there  would  be  am.ple  reason  and 
justification  for  that  view,  and  U.N.  representation  on  such  terms 
would  be  unacceptable  to  Pekiner. 
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POSSIBILITY    OF   LEAVING   TAIWAN"   QUESTION    UNSPOKEN 

Senator  Church.  Your  reference  to  the  continuing  Chinese  civil 
war  is  very  accurate ;  there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  two-China  policy 
will  ever  prove  acceptable.  But  it  might  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  advocate  affirmatively  the  admission  of  mainland  China  and 
simply  leave  the  question  of  what  happens  to  Taiwan  imspoken.  Isn't 
that  what  you  are  saying? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Even  if  it  is  unspoken,  however,  Taiwan  would 
have  no  choice.  Once  Peking  is  in,  Taiwan  would  be  out.  Of  course, 
so  far  as  other  issues  surrounding  the  status  of  Taiwan  are  concerned, 
I  think  they  should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the  area. 

Senator  Church.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Xot  decided  by  the  People's  Republic  or  by  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  alone,  but  by  the  peoples  of  the  area.  Obvi- 
ously, with  respect  to  U.N.  representation,  the  future  will  reflect  the 
results  of  those  accommodations  and  adjustments. 

IRONY   OF   PAST   U.S.    JUSTIFICATION   FOR   CHINA   POLICY 

Senator  Church.  I  was  very  much  taken  with  your  general  review 
of  American  policy  in  the  past,  and  with  the  statement  you  made  that 
we  have  been  pursuing  a  one-China  policy  for  20  years,  but  it  has 
been  the  wrong  China. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  this  whole  period  is  that  we  have  constantly 
justified  our  policy  through  the  years  on  the  grounds  that  we  were 
containing  a  powerful  and  aggressive  China,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
containment  we  have  flung  a  ring  of  steel  around  China  that  extends 
all  the  way  from  Japan  through  the  Philippines,  to  Southeast  Asia, 
finding  its  southern  anchor  in  Thailand.  Curiously,  I  don't  think  we 
could  have  done  this  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  endemic  weakness  of 
China,  rather  than  its  strength.  For  example,  it  has  been  the  endemic 
wealaiess  of  China  that  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  an  American  mil- 
itary force  in  South  Korea  all  those  years  within  the  shadow  of  China. 

It  has  also  been  the  endemic  weakness  of  China  to  allow  half  a  mil- 
lion American  troops  to  fight  in  Southeast  Asia,  so  close  to  Chinese 
boundaries,  and  I  think  it  has  been  the  endemic  weakness  of  China 
that  has  permitted  us  to  successfully  exclude  her  from  the  United  Na- 
tions all  these  years.  Now  that  is  changing.  The  surest  proof  that  it  is 
changing  is  to  be  found  in  the  vote  at  the  United  Nations  itself,  the 
recognition  of  other  countries,  now  a  majority — and  soon  to  be  an 
overwhelmingly  majority  in  the  upcoming  vote  that— that  conditions 
have  indeed  changed,  that  China  is  emerging  in  her  own  right  and  has 
to  be  given  the  same  kind  of  recognition  and  treatment  that  other 
countries  obtain  as  a  matter  of  course.  More  importantly,  considering 
her  gigantic  size  and  her  potential  importance  as  the  center  for  what- 
ever prospects  of  peace  there  may  be  in  the  future  in  Asia,  certainly 
China  will  be  the  major  determinant  in  Asia's  future. 

So  your  plea  for  adjusting  our  own  policy  to  this  new  reality  is  not 
only  well  timed,  but  it  has  been  eloquently  presented. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  make  just  two  final  comments.  First  it 
is  intercstin<r  to  me  that  the  countries  that  border  on  China — such  as 
India,  and  Burma — have  supported  representation  for  Peking.  The 
countries  that  have  opposed  it,  of  course,  are  the  ones  Avhere  there  has 
been  a  very  strong  U.S.  presence.  But  the  countries  next  door  to  China 
supported  her  representation.  They  have  a  much  more  realistic  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

NECESSITY  or   CLAKITY   ON  TAIWAN  AND   PEKING   REPRESENTATION 

QUESITON 

Second,  let  me  just  say  in  response  to  an  earlier  question.  Sen- 
ator Church,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  fuzz  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan  in  any  resolution  which  we  would  support,  I  think  the 
resolution  has  to  be  completely  clear  in  terms  of  its  eifect.  It  cannot 
be  ambiguous  or  fuzzy. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  precise  on  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
Peking  in  the  United  Nations.  We  can  have  in  our  own  mind  the  fu- 
ture action  that  we  might  take,  but  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  any- 
thing that  would  be  interrupted  by  the  People's  Pepublic  as  just 
another  device  to  exclude  lier  from  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Senator  Church.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  next  witness  is  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEOEGE  McGOYESH,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  rather 
lengthy  statement  that  I  would  like  to  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  rec- 
ord in  its  entirety  and  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  points  have  already  been  made  that  I  thinl-i  need  to 
be  brought  out  before  this  hearing,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just 
summarize  extemporaneously  the  highlights  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  no  part  of  American  foreign  policy 
where  we  have  been  so  painfully  guided  by  myth  and  by  unjustified 
fears  as  we  have  in  reference  to  our  20-year  relationship,  or  lack  of 
relationship,  with  the  people  of  mainland  China,  extendins;  back  to 
1949. 

principles    guiding    PAST    U.S.    POLICIES    CONCERNING    CHINA    AND 

INDOCHINA 

Mr.  Ellsberg,  who  has  been  in  the  news  recently,  has  delivered  a 
lengthy  paper  in  the  last  few  days  in  which  he  has  addressed  himself 
to  what  he  regards  as  the  two  cardinal  principles  that  have  guided 
American  foreign  policy  in  Indochina,  and  also  in  reference  to  our 
relationships  with  the  people  of  mainland  China.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion those  two  assumptions  because  they  fit  very  closely  my  own  view 
of  where  we  have  gone  wrong  in  our  relations  with  the  people  of  Cliina,, 
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and  also  because  they  provide  the  seed  bed  for  our  long  and  disastrous 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

The  first  of  those  assumptions  that  have  guided  every  American 
President  going  back  to  President  Truman  in  1950,  and  coming  on 
down  to  the  present  time,  is  the  assumption  that  "this  is  not  a  sood 
year  in  American  politics  to  lose  a  piece  of  Asia  to  the  Communists." 
That  assumption  has  been  dictated  not  so  much  by  realities  that  con- 
fronted us  in  Asia  but  by  the  fear  of  wh.at  might  happen  in  terms  of 
the  next  election  or  in  terms  of  that  particular  administration's  posi- 
tion in  history. 

The  second  cardinal  principle  is  one  that  seems  to  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  first  one,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  ''it  is  not  wise  to  com- 
mit American  forces  to  a  ground  war  in  Asia." 

It  is  the  contradictory  nature  of  those  two  assumptions,  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  can't  lose  any  ground  in  Asia  to  the  Communists  and 
second  that  we  can't  put  any  Americans  on  the  ground  in  Asia,  that 
explains  the  confusing  and  contradictory  nature  of  our  policy  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

There  have  been  three  other  ingredients  that  seemed  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  try  to  carry  out  these  two  contradictory  goals.  The  first  is 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  find  a  client  or  a  puppet  who  can  at  least 
give  the  appearance  of  holding  the  ground  in  Asia  for  us.  That,  I 
think,  has  really  been  the  rationale  for  our  support  of  Chiang  Kai-=:hek 
over  these  last  22  years  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  for  the  stubborn 
contention  that  that  is  where  China  is  really  located,  that  that  is  the 
legitimate  CfOvernment  of  the  China,  and  that  some  day,  with  our 
help,  if  we  are  just  patient  enough,  this  legitimate  Government  of 
China  upon  Formosa  or  Taiwan  would  be  restored  to  the  Asian 
Mainland. 

The  second  ingredient  we  have  had  to  add  is  that  you  have  to  get 
rid  of  people  in  the  State  Department  who  face  reality  or  who  talk 
commonsense.  That,  of  course,  was  the  purpose  of  the  purge  that  was 
condu.cted  in  the  late  1940's  and  the  earlv  1950's  Avhen  virtually  every- 
one in  the  State  Department  who  called  for  us  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  Chines?  civil  war,  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  over  and  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  lost  and  a  new  government  had  come  to  power, 
those  people  were  driven  out  of  office  and  discredited.  The  political 
pain  of  what  had  happened  was  so  intense  that  I  think  from  that  day 
to  this  many  people  who  ought  to  have  known  better  have  advised 
American  Presidents  not  on  the  basis  of  the  political  realities  of  Asia 
but  on  the  basis  of  their  fears  of  what  might  happen  if  they  told  the 
truth  to  the  American  people. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  ingredient  of  our  policv.  which  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  deceiving  the  American  people  as  to  what  the  facts  were 
with  reference  to  China  and  to  Indochina. 

It  has  been  on  that  basis,  I  think,  that  we  have  backed  away  from  a 
total  militarv  com.mitment  to  our  client  states  in  Indochina  oron  the 
island  of  Taiwan,  and  yet  have  tried  at  each  stage  to  maintain  just 
enough  American  military  support  and  military  involvement  so  that 
we  could  get  by  that  political  crisis  here  at  home  and  not  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  tihat  another  area  had  fallen  to  the  Communists. 
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WILIJNGNKSS    OF    U.S.  PEOPLE   TO   FAC3E    TRUTH 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  going  through 
now  in  this  country,  and  what  is  happening  in  the  hearings  of  this 
committee,  is  a  recognition  that  the  time  for  deception  is  over,  the  time 
for  basing  American  foreign  policy  on  myth  is  over,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  for  us  to  tell  the  people  of  this  country  the  truth.  As  Senator 
Kennedy  has  said  in  his  eloquent  statement  here  a  few  minutes  ago, 
it  is  time  to  recognize  that  tlie  American  people  are  perhaps  ahead  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  their 
willingness  to  face  the  truth. 

I  really  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  any  time  over  the  past  20 
years,  the  American  people  were  prepared  to  hear  the  hard  realities 
about  Asia,  to  understand  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  everything 
that  takes  place  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  what  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  doing  as  Government  officials  and  as  elected  Hepresentatives 
of  the  people,  is  trying  to  get  at  the  facts,  trying  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  then  having  enough  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  good  faith  of 
the  American  people  to  level  with  them  on  what  the  situation  is. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  this  fall  regardless  of  what  we  do,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  seating  of  Peking  as  the  legitimate  Government  of  China. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    82 

I  want  to  commend  the  Nixon  administration  for  the  steps  they  have 
taken  thus  far  to  indicate  at  least  some  growing  maturity  on  our  part 
toward  this  question  and  toward  the  matter  of  our  total  relations  with 
the  people  of  China.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  earlier  this  year  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Kesolution  82.  Let  me  just  describe  the  highlights  of  that 
resolution. 

It  says  in  effect  that  the  United  States  should  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  "the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  sole  representative  of 
China  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  all  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  resolution  further  proposes  that  the  United  States  should,  and 
I  quote,  "seek  negotiations  toward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  should  announce  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  through  such  negotiation  to  recognize 
the  People's  Republic  as  the  sole  legitimate  Government  of  China." 
Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  phrase  in  the  resolution  is  crucial, 
"Leaving  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  to  a  peaceful  resolution  by  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits." 

Taiwan's  future  and  recognizing  there  is  only  one  china 

I  think  that  wording  is  important.  It  does  not  say,  in  terms,  that 
Taiwan  must  be  excluded  from  the  United  Nations.  It  does  not  pre- 
suppose what  the  future  of  Taiwan  should  be.  But  what  it  does  recog- 
nize is  that  that  is  a  question  which  in  the  last  analysis  can  only  be 
resolved  by  the  People  of  China  and  the  people  living  on  Taiwan. 

Now,  we  recognized  that  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  30  years 
ago  in  World  War  II  when  we  said  at  Cairo,  in  concert  with  Chiang 
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Kai-shek  and  Mr.  Churchill,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Formosa  or 
what  we  now  call  Taiwan,  would  be  restored  to  China.  On  that  point 
it  is  interesting  to  note  there  is  no  difference  in  the  view  of  Peking 
and  Taiwan.  Whether  you  are  talking  to  Mao  Tse-tung  or  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  both  of  them  agree  that  there  is  only  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China. 

But  as  to  the  future  of  Taiwan,  this  is  a  question  that  seems  to  me 
not  to  be  a  peculiar  responsibility  of  the  United  States.  Our  first  ques- 
tion must  be  this.  Where  is  the  legitimate  Government  of  China ;  what 
Government  speaks  for  the  people  of  China  ?  Is  it  located  on  Taiwan 
or  is  it  in  Peking?  And  on  that  question,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  doubt.  For  more  than  20  years,  the  Government  of  Peking 
has  been  in  control  of  that  vast  country.  They  have  conducted  rela- 
tions with  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated state  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  fast  becoming  a  major 
nuclear  power,  and  even  our  interest  in  arriving  at  some  kind  of  con- 
trol on  nuclear  weapons  dictates  that  we  open  up  relations  Avith  this 
major  power  that  is  now  a  nuclear  state. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  resolution  similar  to  mine,  Resolution  82  or 
the  one  that  Senator  Kennedy  has  introduced,  that  I  think  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  situation  that  there  is  only  one  China,  and  that  the 
status  of  Taiwan  cannot  be  resolved  from  the  outside  but  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
Peking  and  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

(Senator  McGovern's  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Senator  Geoeqe  McGovebn,  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Hearings  on  China,  June  24,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  commend  you  and  the  Committee  for  undertaking 
this  examination  of  United  States  policy  toward  China. 

These  are  timely  hearings.  I  say  that  not  so  much  because  we  are  forced  to  a 
reassessment  of  our  position  because  of  the  prospect  of  a  defeat  at  the  United 
Nations  this  fall,  but  because  you  are  initiating  precisely  the  kind  of  action  that 
is  required  if  we  are  to  redeem  the  sacrifices  of  years  of  brutal  war  in  Indochina. 

That  war  has  been  the  fruition  of  the  twenty-year-old  doctrine  that  we  can  and 
should  seek  the  military  encirclement  and  containment  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  It  has  always  been  described  in  those  terms. 

Yet  even  in  that  sense  it  has  been  a  thumping  failure.  Instead  of  reducing 
Chinese  influence  in  Asia,  we  have  been  since  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  forging  of  a  formal  coalition  among  nationalist  revolutionaries  in 
Indochina  and  the  People's  Republic.  Rather  than  retard  it,  the  war  has  clearly 
expanded  Chinese  influence  in  the  region. 

We  have  misread  the  threat  and  we  have  been  entirely  wrong  in  assessing  the 
probable  results  of  our  involvement.  The  war  constitutes  a  disaster  beyond  rescue. 

But  if  it  leads  to  a  more  enlightened  American  policy  toward  Asia,"  and  I  think 
that  process  has  already  begim.  then  we  will  have  gained  something  of  great 
value  from  our  losses.  If  they  help  stimulate  a  new  American  posture  toward 
China,  then  the  Committee's  deliberations  can  do  more  In  this  respect  than  almost 
anything  else  we  might  try — certainly  far  more  than  any  tragic  effort  to  justify 
blood  already  spilled  by  spilling  more. 

The  resolution  I  recommend  for  your  consideration,  Senate  Resolution  82 
addresses  three  interrelated  aspects  of  our  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

It  calls  for  travel,  trade  and  cultural  initiatives  which  have  already  been 
implemented  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  I  heartilv  com- 
mend those  moves.  I  regard  as  especially  significant  the  decision  to  drop  the 
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shipping  restrictions  on  agricultural  commodities  which  have  closed  off  to  Ameri- 
can producers  large  agricultural  markets  not  only  in  China  but  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well.  I  fought  those  restrictions  when  they  were 
imposed  in  1963  and  1964,  and  I  regard  their  removal  as  a  vitally  important  step 
both  in  our  own  self-interest  and  in  the  interest  of  further  accommodation. 

Through  such  actions  we  have,  in  the  span  of  a  few  months,  become  vastly 
more  capable  of  addressing  the  most  serious  issues  impeding  normalized  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic,  the  question  of  United  Nations  membership  and  the 
question  of  diplomatic  recognition.  The  Administration  should  be  given  the 
strongest  possible  mandate  to  proceed  to  those  issues,  and  the  strongest  possible 
encouragement  to  approach  them  forthrightly. 

My  resolution  proposes  first  that  the  United  States  support  a  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolution, 

"*  »  ♦  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  sole 
representative  of  China  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  all 
jother  organs  of  the  United  Nations." 

Second,  I  propose  that  the  United  States  should  : 

-'*  ♦  *  seek  negotiations  toward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 

i:he  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  should  announce  that  the  United  States  is 

prepared,  through  such  negotiations,  to  recognize  the  People's  Republic  as  the  sole 

legitimate  government  of  China,  leaving  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  to  a  peaceful 

resolution  by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  straits." 

Before  discussing  these  actions  more  specifically,  let  me  suggest  that  if  we  are 
at  last  ready  to  adjust  our  policy,  then  we  ought  to  think  carefully  about  our 
■objectives. 

I  believe  we  have  been  in  fundamental  error  since  1949,  and  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  world's  mo.st  powerful  Nation  clinging,  at  ex- 
horbitant  cost,  to  an  absurd  and  unrealistic  position. 

But  I  also  state  quite  frankly  that  I  offer  Senate  Resolution  82  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  sit  in  the  United  Nations,  and  for  us  to  establish  normal  diplomatic 
contact  with  Peking.  These  are  developments  to  be  welcomed  and  expedited,  not 
because  they  will  lead  to  speedy  resolution  of  our  profound  differences  of  interest 
and  outlook  with  the  People's  Republic,  but  they  will  allow  us  to  consider  and 
respond  to  those  issues  less  hampered  by  the  ignorance,  misapprehension  and 
fear  which  have  been  the  inevitable  results  of  our  isolation. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  we  will  not  miss  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
recent  softening  in  attitudes  on  both  sides,  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  new 
artificial  formulas — including  those  demanding  some  form  of  "dual  representa- 
tion" in  the  United  Nations — in  order  to  make  the  ascent  from  error  less  dis- 
quieting. While  creating  new  legal  and  logical  nightmares  to  replace  the  old, 
and  while  inviting  the  wrath  of  both  Peking  and  Taipei,  such  solutions  can  only 
delay  the  inevitable  and  perpetuate  needless  hostility. 

The  price  of  improved  relations  is  quite  clear.  We  must  recosrnize  the  1949  out- 
come of  the  Chinese  civil  war,  and  we  must  end  our  involvement  in  its  remnants. 
Wliile  I  believe  there  is  real  hope  for  accommodation  on  some  issues,  this  i-s 
one  point  on  which  we  can  expect  no  compromise.  The  Chinese  have  been  unmis- 
takably explict,  as  exemplified  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai's  statement  in  an  inter- 
view with  journalist  Edgar  Snow  last  year : 

"Taiwan  is  China's  internal  matter  and  the  Chinese  people  alone  have  the 
right  to  liberate  it.  United  States  armed  aggression  there  is  another  question. 
an  international  question,  and  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  on  that.  The  door  is 
open.  But  it  depends  on  whether  the  United  States  is  serious  in  dealing  with  the 
Taiwan  question." 

Therefore,  our  role  on  Taiwan  is  at  once  the  most  critical  issue  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Chinese  and  the  most  painful  and  diflScult  for  the  United  States.  It 
raises  perplexing  legal,  military,  and  moral  questions  for  us  to  resolve. 

Because  they  are  apt  to  be  decisive,  I  want  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
testimony  to  those  questions.  If  we  address  them  without  hysteria,  I  believe  we 
can  meet  them  with  almost  complete  confidence  in  the  outcome. 

ORIGIHS    OF   UNITED    STATES-TAIWAN    TIES 

The  Nationalist  Government  on  Taiwan  claims  our  allegiance  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  all  of  China. 
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Yet  there  no  longer  seems  to  be  much  dispute  over  the  identity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  China.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Communists  govern  the  750  million 
Chinese  people.  They  have  done  so  for  a  generation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
credence  to  perennial  reports  of  their  imminent  collapse.  The  growing  unifica- 
tion of  American  attitudes  on  this  point  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  President 
Is'ixons  recent  use  of  the  proper  term  "Peoples'  Republic  of  China"  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  government  in  Peking. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  state  of  aftairs  does  not  exist  because  of  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Remaining  feelings  to  that  effect  can  only  be 
traced  to  self-deception  with  respect  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  and  to  the 
political  aberrations  of  the  McCarthy  era. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has  written  in  his  memoirs  that  after 
World  War  II : 

"Ctiiang  controlled  the  greatest  military  power  in  Chinese  history,  supported 
and  given  economic  backing  by  the  United  States.  Four  years  later  his  armies 
and  his  support  both  within  country  and  outside  it  had  melted  away.  He  was  a 
refugee  on  a  small  island  ofC  the  coast  *  *  *.  To  attribute  this  to  inadequate  for- 
eign support  *  *  *  was  to  miscalculate  entirely  what  had  been  going  on  in  China 
and  the  nature  of  the  forces  involved.  The  most  inexhaustible  patience  of  the 
Chinese  had  ended.  They  had  not  overthrown  the  Government.  There  was  nothing 
to  overthrow.  They  had  simply  ignored  it.  The  Communists  were  not  the  creators 
of  this  situation,  this  revolutionary  spirit,  but  had  mounted  it  and  ridden  it  to 
victory  and  power." 

Chiang  Kai-shek  dealt  from  a  position  of  political  weakness  and  military  in- 
eptitude at  the  end  of  the  war  and  those  were  conditions  of  his  own  making.  He 
nonetheless  spurned  the  attempts  of  the  United  States,  through  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  to  mediate  between  warring  Chinese  factions  toward  a  coalition 
government,  to  salvage  something  from  a  deteriorating  situation. 

Most  accounts  suggest  that  when  the  fighting  resumed  in  1947,  Communist 
forces  were  welcomed,  by  a  population  thoroughly  disenchanted  with  Chiang's 
government,  as  they  moved  to  capture  control  of  the  country.  Whole  armies  sur- 
rendered without  significant  resistence.  The  civil  war  of  1947  to  1949  was  a  rout 
for  the  Kuomintang,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amounts  of  military  assist- 
ance supplied  by  the  United  States  for  the  war  effort  against  Japan,  only  to  be 
hoarded  by  Chiang  for  use  agains  the  Commvmists.  Chiang  and  2  million  followers 
were  forced  to  flee  from  the  mainland  to  Taiwan. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "Who  lost  China  ?"  could  not  be  more  obvious. 

In  fact,  we  did  comprehend  that  answer  from  October  of  1949  until  late  .Tune 
of  1950.  President  Truman  declared  in  January  of  1950  that  the  United  States 
regarded  Formosa  as  Chinese  territory  without  qualification  and  that: 

••The  United  States  has  no  predatory  designs  on  Formosa  or  any  other  Chinese 
territory  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain  special  rights  or  privileges 
or  to  establish  military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time,  nor  does  it  have  any  inten- 
tion of  using  its  armed  forces  to  interfere  in  the  present  situation.  The  United 
States  will  not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  involvement  in  the  civil  conflict 
in  China  *  *  *  similarly,  the  United  States  government  will  not  provide  military 
aid  or  advice  to  the  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa." 

\  few  days  later  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  amplifying  the  President  s  state- 
ment, defined  the  American  defense  perimeter  in  Asia  to  exclude  both  Korea  and 

Events  in  the  several  months  following  President  Truman's  1950  statement 
provide  a  chilling  lesson  on  the  speed  with  which  international  postures  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence  can  be  abandoned,  and  almost  entirely  as  a  consequence  of 
domestic  political  considerations.  ^    •„  ,.u„ 

President  Truman's  position  was  roundly  condemned  by  Chiang  s  friends  in  the 
United  States.  It  promised  to  emerge  as  the  dominant  political  issue  m  the  1950 

^  wYlfaie^no  way  of  knowing  whether  President  Truman  would  have  held  firm 
de^^Dite  the  pressure.  The  Korean  war  intervened.  We  saw  the  attack  of  North 
Korea  against  the  South  in  mid-1950  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  moves  by  the  new 
Chinese  government  to  build  an  empire  in  East  Asia,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  had 
done  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  The  7th  Fleet  was  quickly  dispatched  to 
patrol  the  waters  between  Taiwan  and  the  mainland,  in  effect  preventing  what 
was  then  the  inevitable  perfection  of  the  Communists'  rise  to  power. 
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The  United  States  made  a  180-degree  turn  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  moving 
from  a  firm  policy  of  nonintervention  in  January  to  one  which  interposed  Ameri- 
can warships  directly  between  the  Communists  and  the  beaten  Kuomintang 
forces. 

If  it  was  not  clear  at  the  time,  it  is  clear  now  that  China  did  not  initiate  the 
Korean  war ;  that  the  attack  was  instead  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
also  clear  that  when  China  did  intervene  it  was  in  response  to  the  threat  of 
American  forces,  having  achieved  their  initial  limited  objective  of  driving  the 
North  Koreans  back  across  the  38th  parallel,  racng  toward  the  Yalu  river  amidst 
discussion  in  this  country  of  an  invasion  of  Chinese  territory.  Nevertheless,  the 
Korean  war  ended  with  the  United  States  inextricably  caught  up  in  the  civil 
conflict  of  China. 

RESOLUTION    OF    TAIWAN'S     STATUS 

My  resolution  proposes  that  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  be  left  to  a  "peaceful 
resolution  by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits."  If  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate position,  then  it  must  initially  be  squared  with  the  ambiguity  with  respect 
to  Taiwan's  present  status. 

The  United  States  first  developed  a  formal  position  on  Taiwan  through  the 
Cairo  Declaration  in  December  of  1943,  in  which  President  Roosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  agreed  that : 

"All  territories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria,  For- 
mosa, and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China." 

This  allied  statement  of  intent  was  confirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of 
July  1945,  with  Premier  Stalin  of  Russia  joining  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  in 
pledging  that  the  terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  would  be  fulfilled. 

Acting  in  behalf  of  the  signatories  to  those  declarations.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  accepted  the  Japanese  surrender  of  Taiwan  in  1948,  although  reoccu- 
pation  had  already  occurred  in  1945  and  1946.  In  the  general  and  special  peace 
treaties  of  1951  and  1952,  Japan  renounced  all  claim  to  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores. 

In  a  step  inspiring  all  of  what  ambiguity  exists  about  Taiwan's  status  today, 
however.  Japan  did  not  name  a  beneficiary  to  receive  what  she  gave  up. 

United  States  questions  on  this  point  were  raised  most  recently,  in  April  of  this 
year,  by  State  Department  spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray,  who  suggested  that 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  remains  an  open  question  subject  to 
international  settlement.  Speaking  through  Foreign  Minister  Chow  Shu-kai,  the 
nationalist  government  reacted  with  some  vehemence  to  that  suggestion,  citing 
the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  declarations  as  clearly  affirming  that  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  have  been  restored  to  China.  From  Peking,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  offered  comment  thot  was  virtually  identical  in  substance,  that : 

"There  is  only  one  China  on  earth,  and  Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of 
Chinese  territory." 

From  the.se  statements  it  appears  that  the  legal  dilemma  is  not  as  complex  as 
it  might  seem.  The  Chiang  government  makes  no  claim  to  Taiwan  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  his  claim  to  sovereignty  over  all  of  China.  Indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  sustain  such  a  claim,  unless  we  were  to  locate  a  novel  doctrine  holding 
that  international  agreements  such  as  those  declared  at  Potsdam  and  Cairo 
flow  to  individuals  rather  than  to  countries,  or  to  governments  in  a  personal 
capacity  instead  of  to  governments  acting  for  the  people  they  govern  at  the  time. 

Thus  we  can,  if  we  are  willing,  regard  the  obligations  accepted  at  Potsdam 
and  Cairo  as  fulfilled  by  the  Republic  of  China's  acceptance  of  Japan's  surrender 
of  Taiwan  in  1948.  The  subsequent  civil  war  leaves  the  final  resolution  of  the 
issue  to  the  two  civil  war  protagonists,  as  provided  in  my  resolution. 

But  whether  or  not  we  grasp  this  legal  interpretation.  I  submit  that  T,'e  are 
forced  in  any  event  to  accept  the  same  result  in  a  practical  sense.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  United  States  is  powerless  to  create  an  alternative  solution  unilater- 
ally, without  the  participation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  other  participants  in  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  declara- 
tions. Beyond  that,  I'm  sure  none  of  us  can  envision  a  way  to  establish  Taiwan 
as  something  other  than  disputed  territory  in  China's  civil  war  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  which  now  maintains  physical  control  of  the  island  ; 
that  is,  the  Chiang  government. 

There  are  compelling  arguments  in  favor  of  self-determination  for  the  12 
million  native  Taiwanese,  for  the  vast  majority  on  the  island  who  feel,  as  far  as 
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we  know,  no  direct  ties  with  the  mainland.  Pleas  for  the  application  of  American 
influence  toward  that  end  have  special  weight  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  as  existed  on  that  island  with  United  States  support  since  1949. 

Those  who  describe  Chiang's  government  as  a  bastion  of  freedom  and  liberty 
in  Asia  perpetrate  a  haox  of  monstrous  proportions. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  "liberators"  who  took  control  of  Taiwan  in  1946  soon 
proved  to  be  more  oppressive  than  the  Japanese.  The  native  population  demon- 
strated against  their  exploitation  in  February  of  1947,  but  their  protest  was 
brutallv  crushed.  In  the  1945  to  1949  period,  an  estimated  20,000  were  executed, 
with  at  least  half  that  number  attributed  to  reprisals  for  the  February  incident. 
Indigenous  leadership  was  either  eliminated  or  driven  abroad. 

Since  his  arrival  on  the  island  in  1949,  Chiang  has  maintained  martial  law  on 
the  premise  that  he  remains  at  war  with  Peking.  Strikes,  petitioning  and  demon- 
strations are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  Con.stitutional  guarantees  have 
been  suspended,  and  political  crimes  are  outside  duue  process  of  law.  Although 
no  major  underground  "Formosaus  for  Independence"  exists  on  the  i.^land,  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  is  estimated  in  the  thousands. 

Chiang  brought  with  him  from  the  mainland  a  3,000-seat  national  assembly, 
in  which  32,  or  about  3  percent,  of  the  1,400  seats  presently  occupied,  are  held 
by  natives  of  the  island.  No  other  assembly  elections  have  been  held  since  1949. 
When  it  appeared  in  1960  that  a  quorum  could  not  be  mustered  because  of 
attrition  in  the  membership  due  to  deaths  and  defections,  the  government  con- 
veniently lowered  the  quorum  requirement  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
the  membership.  The  assembly,  in  turn,  dutifully  reelects  Chiang  each  6  years. 

In  truth,  we  perpetuate  tyranny  on  Taiwan.  It  mocks  the  terms  to  talk  of 
liberty  and  democracy  in  connection  with  that  government.  And  I  am  therefore 
in  total  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  self-determination,  perhaps  through  a 
plebiscite,  for  the  population  of  Taiwan. 

But  I  despair  of  finding  a  means  for  the  United  States  to  enforce  that  kind 
of  solution.  We  can,  however,  at  least  move  to  a  position  nearer  neutrality  on 
this  issue. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  actively  hostile  to  the  Taiwanese  independence 
movement.  Our  support  of  Chiang's  regime  guarantees  that  the  Taiwanese 
must  suffer  under  his  rule,  or  that  of  his  successors,  indefinitely. 

Adjustment  of  those  guarantees  will  at  least  broaden  the  realm  of  possibilities. 
In  the  past  the  People's  Republic  has  repeatedly  indicated  a  readiness  to  hold 
direct  discussions  with  authorities  on  Taiwan  and  to  entertain  proposals  for 
making  Taiwan  an  autonomous  region. 

Y^hile  we  can  do  no  more  than  speculate  on  the  ultimate  outcome,  therefore, 
I  believe  that  by  refusing  further  involvement  in  a  civil  conflict,  we  can  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  outlook  for  the  native  population  on  Taiwan.  Certainly  that 
step  will  encourage  the  direct  negotiations  which  the  Nationalists  have  repeatedly 
refused. 

THE   DEFENSE   OF   TAIWAN 

The  most  troublesome  remaining  issue  is  our  obligation  to  defend  Taiwan,  as 
provided  by  the  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  under  which  the  United  States 
declares  that  it  will : 

"Regard  an  armed  attack  directed  against  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  as  a 
danger  to  its  own  i>eace  and  safety  and  would  act  to  meet  the  danger — such 
action  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  own  constitutional  processes." 

The  treaty  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  antecedent  and  subsequent  Executive 
agreements. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has,  through  the  Joint  Congressional  Resolution  to 
Defend  Formosa  of  1955,  empowered  the  President  to  : 

"Take  such  measures  as  he  judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  in  assuring 
the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores." 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  wholly  endorse  the  proposal 
offered  by  Senators  Church  and  Mathias  to  repeal  that  resolution.  We  have  been 
assured  by  successive  administrations  that  it  will  not  be  treated  as  congressional 
authority  for  military  action  in  any  event.  If  we  are  at  all  concerned  about 
congressional  powers  over  war  and  peace,  then  certainly  we  ought  to  scrap  this 
open-ended  and  virtually  limitless  authorization  for  war  in  Asia. 

On  the  treaty  itself  it  must,  of  course,  be  noted  that  the  commitment  itself 
raises  a  troublesome  paradox.  We  are  obliged  to  regard  such  treaties  as  binding 
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until  they  are  canceled,  a  process  requiring,  In  the  case  of  our  defense  treaty 
with  Taiwan,  a  year's  notice  by  either  party.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly  open 
to  dispute  that  intervention  in  civil  war  violates  both  international  law  and  our 
own  concepts  of  sovereignty.  But  resolution  of  that  issue  is  a  question  for  nego- 
tiation in  any  case,  as  has  been  recognized  by  Peking. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  reexamine  the  status  of  our  obligation  to  defend 
Taiwan.  Iv.  doing  so,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  we  are  under  no  commitment 
to  station  forces  on  Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores. 

We  are  not  committed  to  defend  the  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
^^■e  are  not  committed  to  defend  Taiwan  in  the  event  of  Nationalist  actions  taken 
without  prior  U.S.  agreement.  And  we  are  not,  of  course,  committed,  to  take  or 
refrain  from  taking  any  jjosition  concerning  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  China  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  or  the  ultimate  status  of  Taiwan. 

I  believe  our  commitments  under  the  treaty  of  1954  have  been  fully  met,  to 
the  point  where  it  is  now  possible  to  both  reduce  the  size  and  adjust  the  nature 
of  our  involvement. 

During  the  course  of  our  alliance  with  Taipei,  we  have  supplied  directly  some 
$2. .5  billion  in  military  assistance,  along  with  vast  additional  sums  made  avail- 
able through  other  means.  Chiang's  defenses  are  formidable  indeed. 

Peking,  meanwhile,  has  neither  in  being  nor  in  production  the  offensive  capa- 
l)ility,  either  in  amphibious  landing  capacity,  airdrop  or  bombers,  to  mount  an 
effcc<-ive  attack  against  defenses  as  solid  as  those  on  Taiwan. 

With  or  without  direct  American  involvement,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  a 
Communist  attack  on  Taiwan  is  exceedingly  remote.  I  would  say  it  is  virtually 
nonexistent. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  we  can,  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
nuen^es.  fully  remove  our  forces  from  Taiw.in  and  from  the  Taiwan  Straits  and 
terminate  onr  military  aF^sistance  to  the  Nationali'^t  govprnment.  We  c.".n  do  so 
without  abrogating  our  defense  commitment  to  Taiwan,  since  the  1034  agree- 
ment can  in  no  way  be  construed  to  demand  further  action  than  that  required 
to  deter  attack. 

Hence  the  door  is  open  to  end  in  very  real  terms  our  involvement  in  China's 
civil  war.  I  believe  we  should  move  speedily  to  do  so.  thus  clearly  placing  the 
burden  of  achieving  a  solution  where  it  must  eventually  reside  in  any  case — in 
the  hands  of  negotiators  representing  Pekin  and  Taipei. 

TOWARD   A    NEW   LEVEL    OF   UNITED    STATES-CHINA   EELATIONS 

I  believe  the  considerations  I  have  outlined  offer  a  clear  path  toward  more 
mature  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Tt  is  a  path  we  can  take  without  abrogating  any  obligations,  moral  or  legal,  to 
the  Nationalist  Government,  and  without  withdrawing  anything  that  govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  right  to  expect  of  the  United  States. 

As  my  resolution  proposes,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  should  assume  the 
China  seats  in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  decision  should  not  await  resolution 
of  the  States  of  Taiwan  by  the  parties  involved. 

We  should  meanwhile  end  our  diplomatic  challenge  to  the  legitmacy  of  Peking's 
authority  on  the  mainland,  by  announcing  our  willingness  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  government  as  the  sole  government  of  China  and  to 
withdraw  such  recognition  from  the  Taiwan  regime. 

And,  particularly  since  they  are  no  longer  required  in  any  case,  we  should 
remove  the  very  real  symbols  of  our  physical  intervention  in  China's  internal 
affairs,  by  withdrawinig  all  U.S.  forces  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits  and 
by  ending  further  military  assistance  to  the  Taiwan  government. 

In  pursuing  these  steps  we  must  avoid  both  unrealistic  expectations  and  ex- 
aggerated fears.  They  will  not  cause  the  People's  Republic  to  abandon  her  aspira- 
tions for  influence  in  Asia  and  her  ambition  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  wars 
of  national  liberation.  But  neither  will  they  land  her  assistance  or  encourage- 
ment in  those  efforts.  These  steps  will  not  halt  China's  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment programs  and  their  concommitant  additions  to  China's  considerable  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  power.  But  neither  will  they  accelerate  those  programs.  And 
they  will  certainly  improve  the  prospect  for  Chinese  adherence  to  international 
limitations  on  these  ominous  devices. 

The  initiatives  I  recommend  will  not  of  themselves  end  the  hostility  that  a 
generation  of  Chinese  feels  for  the  United  States,  nor  speedily  end  Chinese  views 
on  the  inevitability  of  conflict  between  our  two  systems. 
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But  neither  will  they  make  China  more  dangerous.  They  are  instead  the  one 
^way  in  which  we  can  begin  to  break  down  the  animosity  so  carefully  constructed 
•over  20  years,  and  to  move  toward  a  more  realistic  Chinese  understanding  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Unired  States  and  China  do  have  serious  differences.  They  will  persist. 

But  our  substantive  disputes  do  not  supply  an  argument  for  continued  attempts 
to  isolate  and  exclude  China.  Instead  they  offer  still  more  reas(m  for  establishing 
the  sort  of  International  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  mature  societies. 

The  road  ahead  is  a  difficult  one  regardless  of  the  course  we  choose.  But  it  is 
also  a  road  of  opportunity,  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  heed  the  lesson  taught  by 
a  Chinese  .scholar  to  an  American  in  1895 : 

"Our  politics  must  be  infinite,  reaching  to  both  ends  of  time  and  leading  a  thou- 
sand million  men  from  their  fathers  to  their  sons,  in  lines  neither  broken  nor 
tansled.  You  who  know  so  many  things  do  not  know  the  most  ancient  and  power- 
ful, and  vou  rage  with  desire  for  what  is  immediate  and  you  destroy  your  fathers 
and  sons"^  together  *  *  *  You  can  see  that  we  are  not  to  be  despised ;  we  invented 
gunpowder — but  for  shooting  off  fireworks  in  the  evening." 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SENATE  RESOLUTION  37  AND  SENATE  RESOLUTION  82 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  McGovern.  I  think 
you  have  given  a  very  lucid  statement.  Would  you  emphasize  the  dif- 
ference between  your  proposal  and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Is  it  only  that  one  phrase,  line  nine  of  page  two  in  the 
resolution. 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise,  would  you  say  it  is  the  same  ? 

Senator  McGo^tern.  Yes,  I  would  say  they  are  substantially  the 
same.  Both  of  them  recognize  that  the  two  China  policy  only  perpetu- 
ates the  present  myth  that  ha?  bedeviled  American  policy. 

The  Chairman."  You  don't  firmly  maintain  them,  but  you  don't  re- 
ject them  either  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  people  concerned. 

Senator  ISIcGovern.  That  is  correct. 

ATTITUDE    OF    CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  differ  from  what  I  assume  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Senator  McGo\-ern.  It  is  substantially  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Canadians  succeeded  in  working  out  the  proc- 
ess of  recognition  on  such  a  basis,  they  why  shouldn't  this  one  succeed? 

Senator  McGo\t:rn.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  have  wondered  about 
for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  also  wondered  for  many  years, 
going  back  to  the  early  1960's  why  it  makes  good  sense  for  the  Ca- 
nadians to  sell  large  amounts  of  wheat  to  China  while  we  worry  about 
what  to  do  with  the  surpluses  and  pay  the  storage  fees  on  grain  that 
we  can't  consume  here  at  home.  I  think  the  Canadians  have  been  ever 
so  much  more  realistic  than  we  have  been.  It  is  not  that  they  like  Com- 
munists any  better  than  we  do,  but  they  recognize  they  are  a  fact  of 
life. 

The  Chairman.  ]Much  more  provident. 

Senator  McGo\t:rn.  Pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  much  more  provident  with  their  resources. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  it  is  also  more  in  the  interests  of  both 
•Canada  and  the  United  States  to  try  to  draw  China  into  a  normal  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  than  isolating  her.  I  have 
never  understood  the  argument  that  the  Chinese  will  be  less  dangerous 
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if  they  are  hungry  or  if  they  are  isolated.  That  tends  to  make  people 
more  belligerent  and  more  aggressive,  and  furthermore  it  keeps  us  in 
the  (lark  as  to  what  they  are  up  to.  So  I  think  if  we  could  bring  this 
largest  of  all  countries,  recognizing  that  we  have  very  profound  dif- 
ferences of  philosophy  with  them,  but  bring  them  into  the  United 
Nations  where  we  can  talk  with  them  across  the  conference  table  and 
then  open  up  diplomatic  and  economic  relationships  with  them,  it  is 
just  in  our  selfish  interest  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sparkman. 

Senator  Sparkman.  No  questions,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Church. 

COMMENDATION    OF   WITNESS 

Senator  Church.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  you  testify.  Senator  McGovern,  and  you  have  cer- 
tainly presented  your  views  very  succinctly  and  very  effectively  this 
morning. 

You  have  one  great  handicap  in  your  quest  for  the  Presidency.  It  is 
that  you  have  been  too  right  too  often  too  soon  on  too  many  questions. 
[Laughter.] 

And  it  is  a  great  and  heavy  anchor. 

Senator  McGo\:ern.  I  am  working  on  a  list  of  my  mistakes  now. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Church.  Put  them  forward  and  it  will  make  people  much 
more  comfortable  about  your  candidacy.  [Laughter.] 

INFLUENCE  OF  DOMESTIC  POLITICS  ON  U.S.  ASIAN  POLICY 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  proposition  you  made  to  begin  with.  There 
are  two  competing  concepts,  one  being  one  of  domestic  character, 
namely,  as  you  put  it,  this  is  not  a  good  year  in  which  to  lose  a  piece 
of  Asian  territory  to  the  communists  and  the  other  being  a  strategic 
proposition  that  it  is  not  good  to  fight  a  ground  war  in  Asia.  Now  I 
agree  that  these  two  notions  have  greatly  influenced  American  policy 
for  many  years,  but  it  is  clear  that  as  between  the  two,  the  domestic 
proposition  has  been  the  prevailing  one ;  isn't  it  ? 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes,  I  think 

Senator  Church.  We  fought  two  ground  wars  in  Asia  despite  the 
misgivings  we  have  had  about  fighting  wars  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes,  and  we  also  have  given  $21/^  billion  in 
military  assistance  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
contradictory  policies.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  Chiang  Kai-shek 
lived  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  Government  of  China  is  a  noncom- 
munist  government  and  therefore  we  haven't  really  lost.  Yet  we  have 
avoided  sending  American  combat  forces  into  mainland  China  by 
keeping  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for  the  day 
when  he  can  return  to  power. 

Senator  Church.  But  we  have  sent  a  lot  of  American  boys  into 
Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  correct,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  guid- 
ing policy  has  been  the  first  principle,  that  it  wasn't  so  much  that  it 
was  a  realistic  thing  to  do  in  terms  of  our  strategic  interests  around 
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the  world  as  it  was  the  fear  of  what  the  repercussions  would  be  here 
at  home. 

Senator  Church.  The  domestic  consequences.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  biggest  domino  of  all  has  been  the  White  House  evei-y  4 
years.  I  think  that  tragically  has  been  too  much  the  case. 

Do  you  remember  tlie 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  if  I  can  say  this,  Sena- 
tor, I  don't  want  to  sound  too  cynical  about  the  Presidents'  legitimate — 
let's  put  it  this  way,  I  think  they  have  assumed  that  more  was  involved 
than  simply  their  own  reelection.  They  have  assumed  that  the  welfare 
of  the  country  was  involved  in  their  reelection,  and  that  the  prestige 
and  glory  of  the  United  States  was  involved.  There  are  other  emotional 
factors  that  have  entered  into  it ;  so  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  narrow  to 
say  they  were  looking  at  their  own  personal  political  careers. 

Senator  Church.  Of  course,  they  were  looking  at  it  in  the  context  of 
everything  they  had  to  offer. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Church.  You  remember  the  campaign  of  1960,  the  famous 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates  of  that  campaign,  and  how  suddenly  Quemoy 
and  ]^vlutsu  became  a  point  of  contention  between  them.  Mr.  Xixon  said, 
as  I  recall,  that  American  foreign  policy  in  Asia  could  be  reduced  to 
one  slogan,  "not  another  inch."  Therefore  any  place  had  to  be  defended 
anywhere,  even  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  3  miles  from  mainland  China  and 
in  the  mouth  of  Fuchow  Harbor.  The  circle  comes  complete  when  no%y, 
11  years  later,  with  Mr.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
initiating  highly  commendable  steps  in  trying  to  lower  the  barriers 
that  have  separated  the  United  States  and  China.  But  merely  domestic 
politics  has  had  a  governing  place  in  determining  American  policy  in 
Asia  during  the  past  21  years. 

NEED    TO   RESTORE    CONSTITUTIOXAL   PRINCIPLES    TO    UNITED    STATES- 
ASIAN   POLICY 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  Congress  needs  now  to  act  to  restore  good 
constitutional  principles  to  our  Asian  policy.  I  don't  want  a  sudden 
attack  on  Quemoy  or  Zvlatsu,  for  example,  to  lead  this  country  into  a 
war  with  mainland  China  to  defend  that  island  in  Fuchow  Harbor, 
without  the  decision  being  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
following  regular  constitutional  procedures.  The  last  two  wars  have 
been  initiated  by  Presidential  decision  alone.  That  is  why  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  we  should  repeal  the  Formosa  resolution  and  return  our 
commitments  to  the  formal  confines  of  the  treaty  that  exists  between 
Washington  and  Taipei. 

Senator  McGovern.  In  that  connection  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  in 
my  prepared  statement  I  strongly  endorse  his  efforts  to  repeal  the 
Formosa  resolution. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  measure  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  the  Senate  has  repealed. 

Senator  Church.  Yes. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  quite 
riofht  in  urorinsr  that  we  take  the  same  course  with  reference  to  the 
Formosa  resolution. 
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POSITION    UNITED    STATES    SHOULD    TAKE    AT    U.N. 

Senator  Church.  I  have  one  further  question.  With  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Gravel,  Senator  Javits,  I  have  tried  to  delineate  a  little 
more  precisely  what  position  we  should  take  at  the  U.N.  confronted 
as  we  are  with  the  Albanian  resolution.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
vote  for  the  Albanian  resolution  because  it  not  only  calls  for  seating 
mainland  China  in  China's  seat,  of  which  I  approve,  but  it  also  ex- 
pressly calls  for  expelling  Formosa.  "We  have  formal  treaty  ties  with 
Formosa. 

We  could  support  a  resolution  which  simply  calls  for  seating  main- 
land China  in  China's  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  and  China's  seat 
involves  not  only  the  General  Assembly  but  the  Security  Council  as 
well,  and  tlien,  if  as  a  result,  Formosa  chooses  to  withdraw,  that  is 
something  that  we  have  not  expressly  sanctioned  nor  expressly  called 
for.  That  is  why  I  have  difficulty  with  voting  for  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion. As  Senator  Javits  suggests,  there  is  a  way  that  we  could  make  our 
position  clear  without  repudiating  in  our  vote  an  ally  with  whom  we 
have  friendly  ties  and  with  whom  we  have  formal  treaty  obligations. 

Senator  ;^IcGo\'ern.  Well,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator.  Per- 
haps the  best  path  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  try  to  modify  the  Albanian 
resolution,  to  offer  a  modification  or  a  substitute  motion  and,  as  the 
Senator  said,  simply  leave  open  this  question  of  Taiwan.  You  don't 
have  to  resolve  eveiy  question  in  one  gulp,  and  if  we  decide  which 
country  is  entitled  or  which  government  is  entitled  to  represent  China 
in  the  United  Nations  on  the  Security  Council  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
enough  to  incorporate  in  this  initial  resolution. 

Senator  Church.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  McGovern.  I  think 
you  have  made  a  very  valuable  contribution.  If  you  have  too  much 
trouble  about  the  mistakes,  I  can  lend  you  a  few  so  you  can  fall  back 
on  them.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McGovtern.  It  is  a  very  long  list,  I  have  no  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Is  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink  here  ? 

Mrs.  Mink,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
welcome  a  Member  of  the  other  House,  the  other  body,  as  we  call  it. 
We  are  not  often  privileged  to  have  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  PATSY  T.  MINK,  REPEESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE 
STATE   OF  HAWAII 

Mrs.  Mink.  I  could  not  let  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  go  by 
without  expressing  the  fact  that  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
interest  on  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill  on  this  important  question 
which  your  committee  is  now  investigating. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
to  have  my  statement  printed  in  full  so  tliat  I  may  depart  from  it  and 
pick  out  those  portions  that  I  think  will  contribute  to  the  committee's 
understanding  of  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  insert  it  ins 
the  record. 
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ACTIVITIES   OF   UNITED   STATES-CHINA    COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as- 
chairman  of  the  United  States-China  Committee  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  Organization,  which  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  try  to  promote  understanding  of  some  of  these  urgent  issues. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  committee  in  the 
91st  Congress  and  to  continue  in  that  capacity  in  the  92d  Congress. 

We  embarked  2  years  ago  on  a  series  of  luncheon  meetings  calling 
upon  a  wide  range  of  experts  on  the  subject  of  China  because  we  recog- 
nized even  then  the  importance  of  this  subject  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  won't  at  this  time  enumerate  all  of  those  that  were  invited  to 
the  luncheon  but  it  is  contained  in  my  statement. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  our  luncheon  meetings  Staff  Director  Tom 
Manton  and  others  prepared  an  extensive  report  which  was  used  as  a 
background  source  for  members  of  the  committee  and  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  leave  this  for  the  committee  if  there  is  any  interest  in  perusing^ 
this  document. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  in  the  committee  files.) 

The  Chaikman.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  it.  Is  this  a  copy  ? 

Mrs.  Mink.  That  is  a  copy  of  statements  m^ade  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  Mink.  It  includes  papers  prepared  by  Members  and  also  my 
own  final  recommendation  and  summary.  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
leave  that  also  for  the  committee's  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  appears  on  p.  470.) 

Mrs.  Mink.  In  May  of  this  year  I  compiled,  following  the  pin^rpong 
development;  a  summary  of  what  I  thought  were  pertinent  considera- 
tions on  this  matter,  and  I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  upon  circulating 
my  summary  to  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  24 
Members  of  Congress  have  concurred  in  the  recommendations  which 
I  presented. 

Based  on  our  studies  and  the  time  that  we  have  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  my  feeling  that  Congress  should  take  aggressive  interest  aiid 
action,  as  you  haveT  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  in 
domg  all  tiiat  we  can  to  help  normalize  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

REFERENCES  TO   "rED"'    CHINA 

You  will  note  I  did  not  say  Red  China  as  it  is  typically  referred  to- 
because  I  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  hangup  that  we  have  to  over- 
come. Certainly,  we  don't  any  more  indulge  in  calling  the  Soviet  L^nion. 
Red  Russia,  or  Czechoslovakia,  Red  Czechoslovakia,  and  I  tliinl:  this 
is  the  point  of  maturity  to  which  this  country  and  certainly  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  now  arrived  at.  I  sometimes  think 
that  such  denigration  is  an  attempt  to  characterize  or  has  been  an 
attempt  in  the  past  to  characterize  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  as  somehow 
less  than  human,  as  we  have  commonly  come  to  regard  perhaps  some  in 
the  Indochina  area  as  "gooks"  as  we  have  heard  testified  to  in  several 
hearings. 

I  think  once  we  have  reduced  the  people  involved  into  a  subhuman 
status,  it  is  easy  to  justify  our  own  policies  and  our  own  attitudes^ 
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of  bellig:erence  and  it  has  just  become  a  rather  accustomed  habit  in 
our  country  to  do  this  and  I  think  it  is  well  worth  our  time  to  reex- 
amine all  of  this. 

TWO-CHINA    POLICY 

We  have  seen  a  general  thaw  in  our  governmental  stance  toward  the 
People's  Republic.  All  indications  are  that  we  will  advocate  that  the 
People's  Eepublic  is  a  new  entity  newly  established  to  represent  a 
part  of  the  people  of  China,  but  not  all,  thus  leaving  the  Government 
of  Taiwan  as  a  separate  entity.  This  two-China  policy  is  the  divided 
nation  rationale  which  I  would  like  to  urge  this  committee  to  reject. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  the  two  Chinese  approach  is  a  viable 
solution,  as  the  two  previous  spokesmen  have  so  well  indicated.  I  think 
that  this  issue  is  crucial  to  the  committee's  deliberations.  For  any 
action  you  may  take  on  the  pending  legislation  will  affect  the  existing 
status  quo  and  thus  tend  to  support  the  case  of  either  Taiwan  or 
Peking.  In  taking  any  action,  we  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
plied decision  and  its  consequences. 

U.S.    POLICY   OF   EXCLUSION 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we  should  have 
acted  to  redress  some  of  the  ills  that  have  arisen  from  our  21  years 
of  avoidance  of  this  matter.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  vre  have 
pretended  in  all  of  our  official  pronouncements  and  policies  that  700 
million  Chinese  people  did  not  exist.  They  were  referred  to  as  Red 
China,  a  mystery  and  an  enigma  whose  very  inscrutability  justified 
an  attitude  of  indifference  and  disdain.  We  refused  to  think  about 
China  and  excluded  it  from  the  international  councils  of  nations  and 
our  own  diplomatic  relations. 

Plain  logic  tells  us  that  we  cannot  safely  or  prudently  shut  our- 
selves off  completely.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  we  wanted  to. 
The  pressures  for  contact  are  too  immense  and  too  irresistable.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  seen  in  the  declining  world  support  for  our  efforts 
to  exclude  Peking  representatives  from  the  United  Nations.  Over 
the  years  we  have  gradually  lost  ground  in  the  battle  for  world  opinion, 
and  finally  last  year  there  was  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  Albanian 
resolution  to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  place  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government.  The  only  thing  which  prevented  this  majority 
opinion  from  forcing  the  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  as  the 
proper  representative  of  China  despite  United  States  opposition  was 
the  parliamentary  tactic  of  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  issue 
as  an  important  question,  which  you  have  heard  alluded  to. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  probability  that  this  year  we  will  not 
have  the  votes  to  indulge  in  this  filibuster  to  prevent  the  seating  of 
the  People's  Republic.  Just  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China  failed  to  seal 
out  foreign  invaders,  so  our  policy  of  exclusion  is  bound  to  fail.  Un- 
less we  are  willing  to  have  the  rest  of  the  world  dictate  such  decisions 
to  us,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  this  issue  and  act  on  our  own.  I  think 
favorable  action  by  the  Congress  can  be  of  inestimable  aid  in  creating 
a  climate  in  this  country  where  the  executive  branch  can  act  to  restore 
a  more  rational  and  meaningful  policy  toward  China. 
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XC)    ALTERXATR'E    TO    ONE-CHIXA    POLICY 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what  our  policy  should  be.  I  feel 
that  the  major  issue  with  Avhich  we  are  confronted  concerns  the  recog- 
nition conflict  between  the  two  governments  which  both  claim  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  of  China.  I  believe  it  is  inevitable  that  this  dispute  will 
be  decided  in  the  United  Xations  for  purposes  of  recognition  with  or 
without  our  approval.  For  practical  purposes  the  United  States  v,-ill 
either  have  to  abide  by  whatever  action  is  taken  there  or  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  would  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

If  the  Albanian  resolution  is  passed,  it  will  mean  that  the  delegates 
from  the  Nationalist  group  will  automatically  be  excluded,  regardless 
of  the  wording  of  the  resolution,  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  government  of  China. 

It  follows  tluit  when  that  happens,  the  Taiwan  government  can  no 
longer  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations,  unless  the  People's  Republic 
surrenders  its  sovereignty  and  title  to  these  lands — which  is  hardly 
possible  in  view  of  the  People's  Kepublic's  long  adamant  opposition 
to  such  a  proposal.  If  the  United  States  attempts  to  seat  Taiwan  as  a 
separate  nation  in  the  United  Nations  as  part  of  the  new  arrangement, 
rejection  by  the  People's  Republic  is  inevitable. 

While  some  seek  to  speak  favorably  of  this  two  China  approach,  this 
proposal  is  unrealistic.  Realistically,  we  must  recognize  the  refusal  of 
both  Chinese  regimes  to  surrender  claim  to  all  of  China.  We  have  no 
alternative  therefore,  in  my  view,  than  the  one  China  policy. 

TREATMEXT   OF   TERRITORY   OF   TAIWAX^ 

Of  course,  we  cannot  merely  abandon  the  people  of  Taiwan  even  if  we 
discontinue  our  support  of  the  Nationalist  regime.  After  21  years  of 
existence  separated  from  the  continent  of  China,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  growth  of  a  new  generation  of  people  in  Taiwan.  It  should  be  clear, 
however,  that  if  the  Nationalist  government  is  no  longer  the  govern- 
ment of  China  because  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  recognized 
sole  and  legitimate  government  of  the  Chinese  people,  then  it  follows 
that  the  Nationalist  government  has  no  rightful  dominion  over  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  for  this  most  difficult  problem  can  be 
found  by  treating  the  territory  of  Taiwan  like  the  territories  over 
which  Japan  had  dominion  prior  to  World  War  II.  whicli  indeed  it 
did  of  Taiwan  and  which  after  tlie  conclusion  of  World  War  II  were 
placed  under  a  U.N.  trusteeship.  Japan  had  territorial  rights  over 
Micronesia  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  After  World  War  II, 
Nationalist  China  took  territorial  claim  to  Taiwan  from  the  Japa- 
nese. Following  its  retreat  from  the  mainland,  this  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  established  on  Taiwan,  continued  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
U.N.  when  it  was  allowed  to  retain  the  China  seat  in  the  world  orga- 
nization. If  the  Albanian  resolution  is  adopted  to  recognize  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  that  prior  U.N.  sanction  of  the  Nationalist  govern- 
m.ent's  territorial  claim  over  Taiwan  will  be  rescinded.  The  responsi- 
bility to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  must 
be  tile  duty  and  obligation  of  the  U.N.  which  I  believe  can  best  be 
accomplished  under  the  superivsion  of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council. 
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'We  could  thus  support  the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  and 
insist  that  the  U.N.  have  a  final  decision,  through  recommendation 
of  its  Trusteeship  Council,  over  how  ]:;est  to  accommodate  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  Avith  the  territorial  claim  by  the  People's 
Kenublic  of  China. 

Obviously,  the  interest  of  the  People's  Republic  would  be  well  pro- 
tected b}'^  such  decision,  and  therefore  I  believe  acceptable  by  virtue 
of  its  then  existin.o;  membership  in  the  U.N.  and  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  interests  of  the  people  who  live  now  in  Taiwan  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  trusteeship  agreement.  This  proposal  would  provide 
for  an  orderly  transition  and,  more  importantly,  it  would  provide 
time  in  which  to  solve  the  delicate  questions  of  Taiwanese  self- 
determination  versus  Chinese  sovereignty. 

If  the  Chinese  cannot  settle  this  matter  among  themselves,  then  the 
international  community  must  assist  in  vaulting  this  high  hurdle  that 
has  for  far  too  long  been  a  major  obstacle  in  normalizing  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China. 

My  proposal,  I  believe,  is  in  keeping  with  those  made  this  morning 
by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  McGovem,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  inconsistent.  My  only  qualification  is  that  instead  of  leaving 
the  issue  of  Taiwan  unresolved  it  would  be  wise,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  United  States  to  advocate  that  this  matter  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council. 

I  feel  that  the  alternative  I  have  offered  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  this  committee.  I  concede  that,  as  constituted,  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil is  an  imperfect  mechanism,  but  I  believe  under  the  terms  of  the 
charter  it  can  be  modified  and  extended  to  fulfill  this  very  important 
and  necessary  role. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  for  conducting  these  hearings  and 
affording  me  an  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Representative  Mink's  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Testimony  by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
ON  Foreign  Relations  Concerning  Legislation  Affecting  United  States- 
China  Relations,  June  24, 1971 

Chnirman  Fulbright  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  our  foreign  policy — our  relations  with  China. 

The  fact  that  you  are  holding  these  hearings  is  indicative  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  once-forbidden  subject  of  China  relations.  I  applaud  your  con- 
sideration of  legislation  such  as  S.J.  Res.  48,  S.  Res.  18,  S.  Res.  37,  and  S.  Res.  82, 
all  of  which  bear  upon  this  important  subject. 

My  own  interest  in  this  country's  attitude  toward  China  prompted  me  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  the  United  States-China  Committee  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  a  bi-partisan  organization  which  seeks  to  im- 
prove our  efforts  toward  world  peace.  I  served  as  Chairman  during  the  91st 
Consrress,  and  the  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  in  the  92nd  Congress,  has  been  kind  enough 
to  extend  permission  for  the  Committee  to  wind  up  its  activities  begun  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Last  year  in  a  series  of  luncheon  meetings,  our  Committee  heard  from  a  num- 
ber of  experts  on  China.  Statements  were  given  by  the  Honorable  Elliot  Richard- 
son. then-Under  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Harrison  Salisbury.  Assistant  Managing 
Fditor  of  the  New  York  Times ;  Honorable  Alvin  Hamilton,  former  Canadian 
minister  of  agriculture  and  negotiator  of  the  Sino-Canadian  wheat  agreement; 
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Mr.  Pat  Clever,  Canadian  businessman ;  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations ;  Dr.  Noel  Brown  of  New  York ;  Professor  Jerome  A.  Cohen 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  and  Mr.  Fox  Buttertleld,  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent. "We  were  also  fortunate  to  have  papers  presented  at  these  same  meet- 
ings by  our  colleagues,  Congressman  Paul  P'indley,  Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Congressmen  Charles  Whalen.  Robert  Leggett,  Jonathan  Bingham,  and  Morris 
Udall,  and  Senator  Dan  Inouye. 

At  these  meetings,  which  were  attended  only  hy  the  Members  of  Congress,  we 
tried  to  explore  in  depth  all  of  the  major  ramifications  of  U.S.-China  policy.  I 
might  add  that  our  Committee  laid  the  groundwork  for  these  studies  by  prepar- 
ing an  extensive  report  on  the  historical,  political,  and  military  aspects  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  series,  I  submitted  a  sum- 
mary and  recommendations  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment.  The  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  asked  to  be  associated  with  the  recommendations  made  in  my 
U.S.-China  Committee  statement  are  Congressmen  Bella  Abzug,  Bertram  Podell, 
Howard  Robison,  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  William  Ryan,  and  James  Scheuer  of 
New  York ;  John  Conyers  and  Donald  Riegle  of  Michigan ;  Robert  Drinan  and 
Mike  Harrington  of  Massachusetts ;  Don  Edwards,  Augustus  Hawkins.  Tom 
Rees,  and  Edward  Roybal  of  California ;  Paul  Findley  and  Abner  Mikva  of 
Illinois ;  Don  Eraser  of  Minnesota ;  Senator  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa ;  Congress- 
men Robert  Kastenmeier  and  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin ;  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  of  South  Dakota;  Congressmen  Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and 
Charles  Whalen  of  Ohio;  and  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

In  brief.  I  feel  that  we  have  looked  at  this  matter  closely  over  a  period  of 
time,  including  the  recent  innovation  of  ping  pong  diplomacy  by  the  Chinese.  I 
will  leave  a  copy  of  both  documents,  which  are  of  a  background  and  informa- 
tional nature,  for  the  Committee. 

Based  on  our  studies,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Congress  should  support  and 
cooperate  fully  with  all  efforts  to  normalize  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  You  will  note  that  I  did  not  say  "Red  China"  as  I  feel  that  this 
is  typical  of  the  kind  of  thinking  that  we  must  change.  Just  as  we  do  not  say 
"Red  Russia"  or  "Red  Czechoslovakia."  I  believe  w'e  have  reached  a  point  of 
maturity  where  we  need  not  add  such  an  appellation  in  our  references  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  I  sometimes  think  that  such  denigration  is  an 
attempt  to  characterize  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  as  somehow  less  than  human, 
as  in  the  term  "Gook".  Once  we  have  reduced  the  people  involved  to  a  sub-human 
status,  it  is  easier  to  justify  our  actions  of  belligerence.  This  is  just  one  of  our 
accustomed  habits  that  we  will  need  to  re-examine. 

We  have  seen  a  general  thaw  in  our  governmental  stance  towards  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic.  All  indications  are  that  we  will  advocate  that  the  People's  Re- 
public is  a  new  entity  newly  established  to  represent  a  part  of  the  people  of 
China,  but  not  all,  thus  leaving  tlie  government  of  Taiwan  as  a  separate  entity. 
This  'two'  China  policy  is  the  divided  nation  rationale. 

The  central  i.ssue  is  whether  the  two  Chinas  approach  is  a  viable  solution.  I 
think  that  this  issue  is  crucial  to  tie  Committee's  hearings,  for  any  action  you 
may  take  on  the  pending  legislation  will  affect  the  existing  status  quo  and  thus 
tend  to  support  the  case  of  either  Taiwan  or  Peking.  In  taking  any  action,  we 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  implied  decision  and  its  consequences. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we  should  have  acted  to 
redress  some  of  the  ills  that  have  arisen  from  our  21  years  of  avoidance  of  this 
matter.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  pretended  in  all  of  our  offi- 
<}ial  pronouncements  and  policies  that  700  million  Chinese  people  did  not  exist. 
They  were  referred  to  as  "Red  China",  a  mystery  and  an  enigma  whose  very 
inscrutabilitv  justified  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  disdain.  We  refused  to 
think  aliout  China  and  excluded  it  from  the  international  councils  of  nations  and 
our  own  diplomatic  relations. 

Plain  losic  tells  us  that  we  cannot  safely  or  prudently  shut  ourselves  off  com- 
pletelv.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  we  wanted  to.  The  pressures  for  contact 
are  too  immense  and  too  irresistible.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  declining 
world  support  for  our  efforts  to  exclude  Peking  representatives  from,  the  United 
Nations.  Over  the  years  we  have  gradually  lost  ground  in  the  battle  for  world 
opinion,  and  finally  last  year  there  was  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  Albanian 
resolution  to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  place  of  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment The  only  thing  which  prevented  this  majority  opinion  from  forcing  the 
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recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  as  the  proper  representative  of  China  de- 
spite United  States  opposition  was  the  parliamentary  tactic  of  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  issue  as  an  "important  question".  But  our  support  on  the  "im- 
portant question"  tactic  is  slipping,  too,  and  there  is  general  recognition  that 
very  soon,  possibly  this  year,  we  will  not  have  the  votes  to  prevent  the  seating 
of  the  People's  Republic.  It  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that  a  majority  can  vote 
to  eliminate  the  two-thirds  requirement. 

Just  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China  failed  to  seal  out  foreign  invaders,  so  our 
policy  of  exclusion  is  bound  to  fail.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  have  the  rest  of  the 
world  dictate  such  decisions  to  us,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  this  issue  and  act 
on  our  own.  I  think  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  can  be  of  inestimable  aid 
in  creating  a  climate  in  this  country  where  the  Executive  Branch  can  act  to 
restore  a  more  rational  and  meaningful  policy  toward  China. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what  our  policy  should  be.  I  feel  that  the  major 
issue  with  which  we  are  confronted  concerns  the  recognition  conflict  between 
the  two  governments  which  both  claim  jurisdiction  over  all  of  China.  1  believe  it 
is  inevitable  that  this  dispute  will  be  decided  in  the  United  Nations  for  purposes  of 
recognition  with  or  without  our  approval.  For  practical  purposes  the  United  States 
will  either  have  to  abide  by  whatever  action  is  taken  there  or  our  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  will  have  little  meanings. 

If  the  Albanian  resolution  is  passed,  it  will  mean  that  the  delegates  from  the 
Nationalist  group  will  automatically  be  excluded  as  the  iegilitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  government  of  China.  It  follows  that  when  that  happens,  the  Taiwan 
government  can  no  longer  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations,  unless  the  People's 
Republic  surrenders  its  sovereignty  and  title  to  these  lands — which  is  hardly 
possible  in  view  of  the  People's  Republic's  long  adamant  opposition  to  such  a 
proposal.  If  the  United  States  attempts  to  seat  Taiwan  as  a  separate  nation  in  the 
United  Nations  as  part  of  the  new  arrangement,  rejection  by  the  People's  Republic 
is  a  certainty.  While  some  seem  to  speak  favorably  of  this  "two  China"  approach, 
this  proposal  is  unrealistic.  Realistically,  we  must  recognize  the  refusal  of  both 
Chinese  regimes  to  surrender  claim  to  all  of  China.  We  have  no  alternative  to  a 
"one  China"  policy. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  merely  abandon  the  people  of  Taiwan  even  if  we  discon- 
tinue our  support  of  the  Nationalist  regime.  After  21  years  of  existence  separated 
from  the  continent  of  China,  we  cannot  ignore  the  growth  of  a  new  generation  of 
Taiwanese.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  if  the  Nationalist  government  is  no 
longer  the  government  of  China  because  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the 
recognized  sole  and  legitimate  government  of  the  Chinese  people,  then  it  follows 
that  the  Nationalist  government  has  no  rightful  dominion  over  the  people  of 
Taiwan. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  for  this  most  difficult  problem  can  be  found  by  treating 
the  territory  of  Taiwan  like  the  territories  over  which  Japan  had  dominion  prior 
to  World  War  II  which  after  the  war  were  placed  under  U.N.  trusteeship.  Japan 
had  territorial  rights  over  Micronesia  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  After 
World  War  II,  Nationalist  China  took  territorial  claim  to  Taiwan  from  the  Japan- 
ese. Following  its  retreat  from  the  mainland,  this  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  estab- 
lished on  Taiwan,  continued  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  U.N.  when  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  China  seat  in  the  world  orgnaization.  If  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  to  recognize  the  People's  Republic,  that  prior  U.N.  sanction  of  the 
Nationalist  government's  territorial  claim  over  Taiwan  will  be  rescinded.  Then, 
the  responsibility  to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  the  future  status  of  Taiwan 
must  be  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  U.N.  which  I  believe  can  best  be  accom- 
plished under  the  supervision  of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Coimcil.  We  could  thus  sup- 
port the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  and  insist  that  the  U.N.  have  a  final 
decision,  through  recommendation  of  its  Triisteesliip  Council,  over  how  best  to 
accommodate  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  with  the  territorial  claim  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Obviou';lv.  the  interest  of  the  People's  Republic  would  be  well  protected  by 
such  a  decision,  by  virtue  of  its  membership  in  the  U.N.  The  interests  of  the 
people  who  live  in  Taiwan  would  be  protected  by  the  Trusteeship  arr.ingenipnt. 
This  proposal  would  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  and,  more  importantly,  it 
would  nrovide  time  in  which  to  solve  the  delicate  questions  of  Taiwanese  self- 
determination  versus  Chinese  sovereignty. 
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If  the  Chinese  cannot  settle  this  matter  among  themselves,  then  the  inter 
national  community  must  assist  in  vaulting  this  high  hurdle  that  has  for  far 
too  long  been  a  major  obstacle  in  normalizing  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
China. 

My  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  S.  Res.  82,  sponsored  by  Senator  McGovern, 
except  that  he  leaves  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  for  settlement  "by  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits".  I  qualify  this  by  placing  Taiwan  under 
the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council. 

I  feel  that  the  alternative  I  have  offered  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  this 
Committee.  I  concede  that,  as  constituted,  the  Trusteeship  Council  is  an  imperfect 
mechanism,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  modified  and  extended  to  fulfill  this  new  role. 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  Committee  for  these  most  helpful  hearings.  You 
have  my  sincere  support  in  your  efforts. 

COMMENDATION    OF   WITNESS 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  ^link.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  tine  statement.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  you  agree  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  proposal  of  Senators  ^McGovern  and  Kennedy.  You  are 
suggesting  furtlier  that  in  anticipation  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
don't  settle  the  issue  of  Taiv/an,  you  would  enlist  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  additional  idea  as  advice  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mrs.  Mink.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  relevant. 

Unfortunately  we  have  a  vote  which  has  just  been  called  on  the 
floor  and  we  have  to  leave.  Senator  Sparkman,  we  have  time  for  one 
or  two  questions. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  shall  not  ask  any  questions.  I  join  in  com- 
mending the  Congresswoman  for  her  very  able  and  very  clear 
presentation. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Senator  Sparkman. 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  was  good  to  have  the  innovation  of  bringing 
the  Trusteeship  Council  into  consideration. 

Senator  Chuech.  I  concur.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  you. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you  very  much. 

WITNESSES    FOR    NEXT    HEARING 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Mink.  For  tomor- 
row morning's  hearings  the  witnesses  will  be  Mrs.  Barbara  Tuchman 
who  has  written  recently  a  very  fine  book  on  China,  Dr.  Arthur  Galston 
who  recently  visited  China,  and  Prof.  Jerome  Cohen  who  is  a  specialist 
in  East  Asian  law. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


FRIDAY,    JUNE    25,    1971 

United  States  Sexate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright   (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Church,  and  Aiken. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

OPENING    statement 

This  is  the  second  hearing  in  a  series  concerning  the  U.S.  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

As  you  know,  yesterday  we  had  the  senatorial  sponsors  of  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  are  before  this  committee.  This  morning  we  are 
very  pleased  to  have  Mrs.  Barbara  Tucliman,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  authors  of  this  country.  The  first  book  I  read  of  hers 
was  "The  Guns  of  August,"  which  has  become  a  classic  on  that  war. 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  any  more  of  a  classic  than  "The  Proud  Tower," 
which  I  think  in  some  ways  appeals  to  me  as  an  analysis  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  people,  in  that  case  prior  to  World  W^ar  11.  Her  most  recent 
book  concerns  General  Stilwell  and  the  American  experience  in  China. 
The  study  and  research  she  did  on  that  seems  to  me  extremely  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  we  have  before  us  now,  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
reconsideration  of  our  relations  with  China. 

Mrs.  Tuchman,  we  are  very  pleased  indeed  to  have  you.  Do  you  have 
a  statement  ? 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  BARBARA  W.  TUCHMAN,  AUTHOR  OF 
"STILWELL  AND  THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  CHINA, 
1911-i5" 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  Thank  you. 

An  American  foreign  policy  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present 
painful  embarrassment  between  the  de  facto  government  of  China 
and  the  rump  government  in  Taiwan,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  has  led  us 
into  the  longest,  wrongest,  least  successful  belligerent  action  in  our 
history — a  policy  which,  in  short,  has  produced  dislike  abroad  and 
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mistrust  and  a  sense  of  shame  at  home,  must  have  something  wrong 
with  it.  As  a  historian  I  believe  three  main  factors  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  this  humiliating  outcome.  These  have  been :  First,  the  mission- 
ary urge  that  impels  us  to  confer  our  ways,  values  and  methods  upon 
the  heathen,  and  which  has  been  more  important  for  its  effect  upon 
ourselves  than  upon  its  objects  for  it  has  led  us  into  endeavors  that 
^vere  unachievable  and  entanglements  that  proved  disastrous.  Second, 
the  corruption  of  power  which  has  transformed  the  United  States 
from  a  progressive  into  a  reactionary  nation  in  world  affairs.  Third, 
the  persistent  failure  to  form  policy  on  the  basis  of  available  knowl- 
edge and  information.  The  last  to  me  is  the  most  puzzling  and  in- 
excusable of  all. 

U.S.    MISSIONARY   IMPULSE   REGARDING   ASIA 

The  missionary  impulse  is  based  on  the  twin  illusion,  as  regards 
Asia,  (a)  that  our  ways  are  applicable,  and  (5)  that  they  are  wanted. 
The  motive  is  beneficent  but  the  attitude  is  arrogant,  and  the  bene- 
ficence is  never  unmixed.  It  was  intended  to  work  both  ways,  as  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  donor  as  to  the  recipient.  Originally  China's  vast- 
ness  excited  the  missionary  ambition ;  it  appeared  as  the  land  of  the 
future  whose  masses,  when  converted,  offered  promise  of  Christian 
and  even  English-speaking  dominion  of  the  world.  Along  with  this 
went  the  alluring  prospect  of  400  million  (as  they  were  then  reckoned) 
customers ;  if  each  added  a  half  inch  to  the  length  of  his  shirt  tail  and 
a  half  ounce  of  oil  to  the  lamps  of  China,  our  commerce  would  reap 
grand  and  illimitable  profits.  This  too  proved  an  illusion,  now  laid  to 
rest  in  the  textbooks  as  the  "Myth  of  the  China  Market." 

While  that  myth  was  vanishing,  another  was  replacing  it:  that 
China,  following  the  revolution  of  1911,  that  overthrew  the^Manchus, 
was  a  developing  democracy  just  like  us.  Because  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
many  of  his  associates  in  the  new  republic  were  Christian  and  western- 
ized Chinese,  in  many  cases  American-educated,  Americans  at  once 
assumed  that  1911  was  China's  Bunker  Hill  and  Valley  Forge,  so  to 
speak.  The  American  public  on  the  whole  wanted  to  believe  what  the 
missionaries  were  always  promising,  that  China  of  the  400  million  was 
about  to  transform  itself  into  that  desirable  and  familiar  thing,  a 
democracy.  When  a  rebel  leader  in  Hankow,  out  of  oriental  politeness 
which  believes  in  telling  people  what  presumably  they  want  to  hear, 
said  to  reporters  that  "the  object  of  our  revolt  is  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  like  that  of  America,"  nothing  could  have  seemed  more 
natural  to  American  readers.  We  habitually  forget  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son did  not  operate  in  Asia.  Americans  tend  to  think  of  all  people  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East  and  Africa  as  so  many  young  birds  waiting 
with  mouths  open  for  democracy  to  be  dropped  in. 

This  is  a  dangerous  misconception. 

ADVENT  OF   CHIANG   KAI-SHEK 

It  was  crowned  by  the  advent  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  When,  as  the 
successor  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  he  finally  established  a  national  government 
in  1928.  the  event  was  hailed  by  China's  well-wishers  as  the  comple- 
tion of  the  democratic  process. 
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The  missionaries  and  foreign  educators,  eager  to  believe  that  their 
ideas  were  taking  root,  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Kuomintang 
was  the  sincerely  progressive  force  that  would  at  last  end  civil  strife 
and  bring  good  government  to  China.  Under  the  missionary  influence 
the  American  public  saw  in  the  Chinese  a  people  rightly  struggling  to 
be  free  and  assumed  that  because  they  were  struggling  for  sovereignty 
they  were  also  struggling  for  democracy.  That  the  formal  unity 
Chiang  had  achieved  was  superficial,  that  it  rested  insecurely  on  power 
deals  and  payoffs,  that  his  government,  for  the  sake  of  alliance  with 
landlords  and  capitalists,  had  turned  against  its  origins,  purged  its 
revolutionary  wing,  and  taken  the  road  of  repression  and  reaction, 
including  a  white  terror  that  claimed  an  estimated  1  million  victims — 
all  this  was  given  little  attention.  The  more  so  as  Chiang  and  his  wife 
were  Christian,  one  of  the  most  important  and  often  overlooked  factors 
in  the  American  delusion  about  China. 

The  missionaries  and  church  groups  at  home  rallied  to  the  Chiangs 
in  self-interested  loyalty  because  the  fact  of  their  Christianity  at  the 
helm  of  China  provided  such  gratifying  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
missionary  effort.  They  overpraised  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  once  com- 
mitted to  his  perfection,  regarded  any  suggestion  of  blemish  as  inad- 
missible. Their  image  became  dogma  Avhen  China  became  our  ally  in 
World  War  II,  even  though  it  was  already  evident  that  Chiang's  re- 
gime, as  the  historian  A^liitney  Griswold.  future  president  of  Yale, 
wrote  in  1938,  was  a  "fascist  dictatorship."  This  was  exasperatingly 
clear  to  every  American  who  worked  in  China  under  the  conditions  of 
a  police  state  during  the  war.  General  Stilwell  used  to  mutter  in  his 
diary  about  the  strange  incompatibilitj-  of  the  American  effort  to  sup- 
port a  government  that  so  nearl}'  resembled  the  enemy  we  were  fight- 
in  Germany.  He  nsed  to  refer  to  Chiang's  hilltop  residence  as  "Pea- 
nut's Berchtesgaden." 

But  in  the  official  as  well  as  popular  view  Chiang  was  the  gallant 
knight  of  democracy,  the  George  Washington  of  his  people  who,  in 
Eoosevelt's  words,  "had  come  up  the  hard  way  ...  to  create  in  a 
very  short  time  throughout  China  what  it  took  us  a  couple  of  centuries 
to  attain."  The  idea  that  in  only  15  harassed  and  embattled  years 
Chiang  had  obtained  the  same  degree  of  national  consent  and  repre- 
sentative Government  as  in  the  United  States  was  a  fantasy ;  nor  was 
it  a  harmless  one  for  it  allowed  us  to  rest  policy  on  an  already  collaps- 
ing base. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  TURNED  INTO  STATUS  QUO  POWER 

We  were  locked  into  this  position  by  the  second  factor  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  fact  that  since  reaching  world  power  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  we  have  joined  the  Bourbons  of  history.  This  once  brave 
young  republic,  the  Nation  Lincoln  called  the  "last  best  hope  of 
earth,"  founded  in  the  new  world  in  conscious  rejection  of  the  past, 
has  turned  into  a  status  quo  power.  We  are  this  century's  Holy  Al- 
liance with  no  policy  but  to  preserve  the  status  quo  everywhere  as  a 
fancied  guarantee  of  our  safety.  Fearful  of  political  change,  afraid 
to  move  with  history,  we  clutch  in  desperate  attachment  to  decrepit 
and  outworn  regimes  which,  lacking  roots  in  popular  consent,  could 
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not  stand  on  their  own  feet  Avithont  our  support.  This  was  as  true  of 
the  National  Government  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  our  current  ally 
in  Saigon. 

We  cling  to  them  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  anti- 
communist.  Containing  communism  is  an  objective  which  I  favor  as 
strongly  as  anyone,  if  only  because  I  am  the  type  who  under  commu- 
nist rule  would  be  shot  early.  I  cannot  stand  being  told  what  to  do  or 
how  to  think,  or  worse,  what  to  write.  Yet,  I  can  see  little  virtue  in  em- 
bracing an  anti-comnmnist  client  if  he  is  at  the  same  time  rotting 
from  w^ithin.  There  are  distinctions  among  clients :  some  can  be  firm 
independent  allies;  others  will  pull  us  down  with  them.  Israel,  if  I 
may  differ  from  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  w'ants  arms  from  us, 
not  men  or  advice;  its  Armed  Forces  have  never  accepted  a  foreign 
adviser  since  it  became  a  state.  It  is  of  different  stuff  than  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  difference  is  crucial,  crucial  to  our  interests,  I  should 
say.  If  our  choice  of  clients  and  allies  is  to  be  guided  only  by  fear  of 
communism,  we  must  become  the  associate  of  cripples  and  despots, 
and  w^e  shall  never  build  tlie  only  effective  defense  against  communism, 
which  is  not  missile  hardware  but  the  reconstruction  of  a  strong, 
healthy,  self-confident  society  at  home. 

GULF   BETWEEN    INFORMANTS    IN    FIELD   AND   POLICYMAKERS 

I  come  now  to  the  third  factor.  We  do  not  choose  the  Francos  and 
Greek  colonels  and  Chiang  Kai-sheks,  and  Diems  and  Kys  out  of 
ignorance  of  their  real  nature  or  mis  judgment  of  their  strength.  Our 
information  is  excellent ;  our  foreign  service  is,  or  was,  knowledgeable 
and  careful,  our  intelligence  reasonably  accurate,  at  least  when  the 
agents  confine  themselves  to  intelligence  and  stay  out  of  operations. 
Our  policymakers  could  be  well-informed  if  they  read  ancl  digested 
the  reports  and,  more  important,  thought  about  what  they  had  read. 
Evidently  they  do  not.  Between  informants  in  the  field  and  policy- 
makers in  the  Capital  lies  a  gulf  whitened  by  the  bones  of  failed  and 
futile  policies  of  the  past.  In  China  before  i949  our  Foreign  Service 
officers  were  the  best  informed  in  that  country.  Repeatedly  they  ad- 
vised against  continued  unqualified  support  of  an  impotent  corrupt 
regime  which  in  any  free  election  would  have  been  repudiated  by  SO 
percent  of  the  voters.  Not  to  enlarge  our  options,  as  one  of  the  embassy 
staff  w^rote,  was  a  policy  of  "indolent  short-term  expediency."  If  any- 
body notices  a  parallel,  he  is  right. 

Nevertheless,  at  that  time  we  could  not  summon  the  resolution  to 
re-think.  We  continued  to  prop  up  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  the  limit,  short 
of  active  military  participation  in  his  conflict  with  the  Communists. 
We  had  no  stomach  then  for  plunging  into  a  civil  war  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.  Our  measures  on  behalf  of  one  side  in  China's  conflict  pro- 
foundly antagonized  the  other  side  who  were  soon  to  be  the  new  rulers 
of  the  largest  nation  in  the  world.  As  they  saw  it,  our  aid  to  a  collapsing 
Government  was  prolonging  the  civil  war  in  a  country  desperately 
weary  of  wars  and  misgovernment.  America  became  in  their  eyes  the 
guardian  of  reaction,  the  associate  of  landlords  and  aggressors,  and 
the  chief  representative  of  all  the  old  evils  of  foreign  penetration.  That 
was  how,  as  the  phrase  goes,  we  "lost"  China. 
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TWENTY-TAVO-TEAR    LAPSE    BEFORE    CONSIDERING    RECOGNITION    OF 

COMMUNIST    CHINA 

After  the  Russian  revolution  we  waited  16  years  before  recognizing 
the  Soviet  Government,  a  lapse  without  discernible  benefit  to  anyone. 
It  certainly  did  not  contain  communism.  Learning  nothing  f  roni  that 
experience,  we  have  now  allowed  22  years  to  go  by  before  being  forced 
by  circumstances  and  world  opinion  to  consider  lecognition  of  Com- 
munist China.  This  second  lapse  of  which  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
part,  cannot  be  said  to  have  accomplished  anything  but  harm  to  every- 
one. For  this  situation  Congress  is  partially  responsible.  "We  ha-v-e 
recently  learned  from  the  revelations  of  the  Pentagon  papers  about 
the  degree  of  cynicism  and  absence  of  conviction  in  which  policy  was 
formed  and  carried  out  by  the  executive  branch.  The  American  people 
were  asked  to  pay  and  die  for  an  endeavor  in  which  even  its  sponsors 
did  not  believe.  This  is  betrayal  of  citizens  by  their  Government.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  damage  can  be  undone  but  one  necessity  in  this  tragic 
time  for  our  country  is  that  Congress  must  retrieve  some  measureof 
control  over  the  implementation  of  foreign  policy. 

RESOEUTIONS   BEFORE    COMMITTEE 

As  to  the  problem  now  before  you  in  the  various  resolutions  about 
relations  with  China,  I  think  we  should  certainly  recognize  the  People's 
Republic  though  perhaps  not  in  the  fancy  words  of  Resolution  18  but 
simply  as  a  long  overdue  normalization  of  relations.  I  think  we  should 
also  propose,  or  at  the  very  least  not  oppose,  the  admission  of  the 
mainland  Republic  to  the  U.N.  with  occupancy  of  China's  seat  on  the 
Security  Council.  T  do  not  think  we  should  withdraw  recognition  from 
the  Government  of  Taiwan  as  such,  or  agree  to  its  expulsion  from  the 
U.X.  As  Taiwan  it  has  a  right  to  exist  and  to  provide  a  place  where 
Chinese  may  live  outside  of  Communist  control.  I  am  not  impressed 
by  the  argument  of  some  China  specialists  that  we  must  only  offer 
recognition  in  terms  we  know  Peking  will  accept.  That  is  a  poor  way 
to  negotiate.  Because  we  have  been  wrong  in  the  past  is  no  reason  to 
be  supine  now.  I  think  we  should  propose  wliat  we  think  is  correct :  if 
Peking  rejects  it,  that  is  their  headache.  In  other  words,  I  would  favor 
the  McGovern  resolution  plus  lines  10-11  of  the^  Javits  resolution. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  by  the  argument  that  Taiwan  must  forever  be 
part  of  mainland  China,  any  more  than  Cuba  remained  part  of  Spain 
or  Texas  or  Mexico  territorial  arrangements  are  not  fixed  by  heaven. 
They  are  constantly  shifting  everywhere  in  the  world.  Taiwan  was  not 
incorporated  as  part  of  China  until  1683  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  separate  again.  I  think  we  should  terminate,  or  repeal  as 
provided  in  the  Church  resolution,  our  treaty  engagement  to  its  de- 
fense in  a  case  of  attack ;  otherwise  we  should  leave  its  status  to  the 
two  parties  to  settle,  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  the  Kennedy  resolu- 
tion. "We  should  rid  ourselves  of  the  obsession  that  everj'  dispute  every- 
where in  the  world  is  ours  to  fix. 

Thank  you. 

COMMENDATION    OF   WITNESS 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Tuchman.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  perceptive  statement.  We  have  in  the  past  attempted  hearings 
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to  try  to  analyze  why  we  have  made  so  many  mistakes  in  our  forei^ 
roMions  and  I  think  you  have  done  a  fine  job  in  doing  so.  The  explana- 
ion  of  our  motives  by  historical  allusions  to  our  missionaries  and  our 
rge?o  be  a  missionary  are  extremely  helpful.  ^ ^^^^^  t^^%^^,f?:,f  f.^^^^^^^ 
part  of  understanding  our  present  situation  and  also  ^o/'I^^^^pe  adopt- 
ing a  more  sensible  and  more  realistic  and  more  useful  policy  m  the 
future. 

U.S.    MISSIONARY   SPIRIT 

There  are  several  statements  you  made  that  interest  me  very  much. 
All  of  them  do.  Are  we  more  subject  to  the  missionary  spirit  than 
other  people  or  can  you  give  any  little  expansion  of  why  we  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  convert  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Is  this  any  different 
from  other  countries  in  history^  ,  .   ,    .    ,  ,        .^, 

Mrs  TucHMAN.  I  think  perhaps  it  is.  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  our 
own  heritage  because  we  are  essentially  the  descendants  of  an  activist 
people  We  are  great  improvers  of  others  because  we  are  a  people 
almost  all  of  whom  took  the  initiative  to  improve  their  own  situation, 
that  is,  we  have  all  left  foreign  shores  where  for  one  reason  or  another 
we  were  unhappy  or  our  ancestors  were,  I  mean.  The  original  ll^nglish 
immi<yrants  or  Puritan  fathers  came  because  they  were  unhappy  at 
home?  the  late  immigrants  of  the  19th  century— Eastern  Europeans, 
the  Italians,  the  Poles— everyone,  who  came  here  was  someone  who 
had  the  gumption  to  leave  home.  That  means  that  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
I  think,  a  people,  as  I  said  before,  an  activist  people,  and  a  people  who 
are  intent  on  improving  things  they  see  wrong,  and  we  believe  we  can 
doit. 

DIFFERENT  PHILOSOPHY   OF   ASIAN    CIVILIZATION 

But  this  is,  to  oversimplify  a  little,  connected  with  a  profound 
misunderstanding  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  Asia,  of  a  civilization  en- 
tirely different  from  ours,  with  a  different  philosophy  of  life  and 
society,  which  is  based,  again  if  I  may  oversimplify  and  not  take 
your  time,  I  think  of  one  word,  fatalism.  Asian  society  really,  at  least 
until  the  Communists  came  along,  was  not  concerned  with  improving 
their  situation.  They  believed  or  they  felt  instinctively  that  things 
would  go  on,  that  you  did  not  move  from  where  you  were.  The  Chinese 
bury  themselves,  their  people,  in  land  on  which  they  grow  their  crops. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  kind  of  cycle,  all  in  the  same  place.  Famines 
and  floods  destroy  millions  but  they  feel  the  race  will  go  on.  Wliy  not 
lose  millions ;  there  are  plenty  more. 

Their  concept  of  society  and  government  is  one  essentially  of  har- 
mony and  their  system  is  based  on  ideas  and  rules  by  which  they  ex- 
pected to  achieve  this.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a  system  lil^e  ours  in  which 
the  individual  is  sacred  or  in  which  elected  representation  as  a  political 
system,  has  any  part.  That  is  why  we  can't  extend  our  system  success- 
fully, I  believe,  to  Asian  civilization  which  has  a  long,  a  longer  tradi- 
tion, more  coherent,  I  think,  than  our  own. 

COMPARATIVE   STRENGTH   OF  U.S.    MISSIONARY  IMPULSE 

You  asked  do  we  have  a  stronger  missionary  impulse  than  other 
countries.  I  have  wandered  very  far  from  that  but  I  think  the  answer 
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to  that  is  yes,  because,  as  I  said,  of  our  extremely  activist  past  and 
our  sense  that  we  can  improve  others. 

RUSSIAN   EFFORTS   TO    FREE   OTHERS 

The  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  refer  to  history  because  I  am  not  a 
historian  as  you  are,  but  you  remind  me  of  a  passage  by  a  Frenchman 
who  wrote  about  the  Russians  about  1815  or  1818.  He  wrote  that,  being 
so  oppressed  at  home  and  aspiring  so  for  freedom  but  feeling  the  in- 
ability to  do  it  at  home,  they  became  extremely  anxious  to  give  it  to 
other  people,  especially  the  south  Slavs  and  others. 

They  sublimated  their  own  frustations  into  propaganda  and  eil'orts 
to  free  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  whom  they  said  were  their 
brothers,  from  the  tyranny  which  existed  there,  which  was  not  really 
as  bad  as  it  was  in  Russia.  It  reminds  me  that  the  Russians  seem  to 
have  had  this  missionary  spirit  in  the  past  and  recently,  with  the 
spread  of  communism.  Yet  they  don't  have  our  background  at  all. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  don't  think  there  is  so  much  a  missionary 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  As  expansionist.  That  is  no  different  under  the 
Communists,  the  Soviets,  than  it  was  under  the  czars. 

The  most  startling  thing  I  think  I  read  was  Kipling's  "Bear  That 
Walks  Like  a  Man"  which  expresses  so  much  our  view  of  Russia  today^ 
and  yet  it  was  written  in  1901, 1  think.  The  fear  of  Russian  expansion 
and  of  Russia  as  a  kind  of  a  savage  threatening  presence  was  just  as 
strong  through  the  19th  century  in  the  rest  of  Europe  because  there 
was  this  fear  of  Russia  trying  to  move  out  toward  the  warm  water 
areas.  And  I  think  what  they  are  doing  today  is  essentially  the  same 
thing  only  it  is  powered  by  a  much  greater  energy. 

ASSOCIATION    OF   SUCCESS  WITH   VIRTUE 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  fact  that  both 
of  these  countries  have  so  much  power,  is  one  element  in  their  desire 
to  influence  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly  since  we  associate 
success  with  virtue.  I  mean  we  must  be  good  or  we  wouldn't  be  so 
rich.  Isn't  that  a  common  assumption  ? 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  Well,  sir;  I  think  you  have  now  mentioned  a  fact 
which  I  find  the  basis  of  the  current — as  I  consider  it — tragedy  of 
our  country  and  its  present  decline.  That  is  that  for  the  jBrst  time  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war,  we  have  lost  a  sense  of  virtue,  I  believe. 
I  think  for  the  first  time  we  see  that  we  can  be  doers  of  evil ;  that  we 
have  always  talked  about  or  learned  about  or  read  about  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  enemy,  by  Germans,  and  by  Japanese,  which  were 
real  enough.  I  don't  think  anybody,  apart  from  isolated  examples, 
thought  of  us  on  the  same  level,  and  yet  in  the  era  of  My  Lai,  what 
else  are  we  to  think  ? 

Now,  not  only — any  how,  I  think  My  Lai  is  simply  only  a  symbol. 
I  tliink  the  whole  nature  of  what  we  have  done  to  the  country  of 
Vietnam  is  almost  too  appalling  to  contemplate,  and  the  lack  of  con- 
cern about  it  in  our  Government,  quite  apart  from  what  we  have  done 
to  our  own  society,  for  I  believe  the  real  cost  of  this  overextension 
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of  power  ill  Asia  is  the  loss  of  patriotism  at  home,  and  this  to  me  is 
the  greatest  cost  because  a  nation  needs  self  respect  just  as  an  indi- 
vidual needs  self  respect.  That  is  what  patriotism  is,  national  self 
respect,  and  when  the  sense  of  virtue  goes,  patriotism  crumbles. 

I  gave  a  talk  recently  at  Brookhaven,  the  National  Physics  Labora- 
torv,  and  they  had  some  of  the  public  from  the  local  towns,  and  after 
the^  talk  a  little  high  school  girl  came  to  ask  me  some  questions.  She 
was  not  very  well  educated ;  her  accent  was  poor  and  the  w^hole  tenor 
of  her  questions  indicated  she  was  not  really  terribly  bright,  but  she 
was  very  much  in  earnest  and  her  last  question  to  me  was — because 
I  had  made  this  same  point  then  about  patriotism — "Please  tell  us 
w^here  can  we  find  out  about  patriotism."  She  was  15  and  I  think  she 
had  never  known  and  didn't  understand  the  concept. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPECIAL  KIND  OF  LANGUAGE  DURING  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  stimulating  some  perhaps  irrelevant 
thoughts,  but  this  morning  there  is  an  editorial  in  the  local  paper,  the 
Post,  talking  about  the  very — I  am  not  sure  sophisticated  is  the  right 
word.  But  during  this  war  the  people  who  were  guiding  the  policy 
developed  a  kind  of  a  special  language  that  disengaged  them  from  the 
moral  consequences  of  the  acts.  There  were  special  terms  that  sort  of 
made  things  seem  something  aseptic  compared  to  the  actual  destruction. 

You  have  noticed  how  there  has  been  this  very  great  semantic  dif- 
ficulty through  all  the  last  several  years  in  reporting.  Instead  of  say- 
ing we  bomb  them  or  kill  them,  we  have  protective  reaction  strikes. 
It  is  so  complicated  and  sort  of  esoteric  that  nobody  quite  knows  what 
it  means.  In  the  same  way,  we  have  referred  not  to  people  usually 
or  even  Vietnamese,  but  always  to  some  abstraction,  either  Commu- 
nists or  gooks  or  slopes  or  some  word  that  made  them  appear  not  to 
be  humans  that  we  were  destroying. 

Being  a  master  of  language,  do  you  think  the  development  of  a  spe- 
cial way  of  describing  things,  which  in  normal  terms  are  utterly  re- 
pulsive but  described  in  another  way  are  accepted  and  ease  the  con- 
science of  the  people  who  are  ordering  the  strikes,  has  any  significance  ? 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point.  I  think  perhaps  it 
has  been  partially  balanced  though  by  seeing  what  is  happening  on 
television,  which  is  new  as  far  as  the  public's  knowledge  of  wars  is 
concerned. 

And  we  have  seen  some  examples  of  defoliation,  another  one  of  those 
words.  This  began  with  the  Nazis,  too,  who  spoke  of,  had  a  beautiful 
phrase  for  what  they  were  doing,  called  the  final  solution,  which 
referred  to  the  elimination  by  killing  of  a  large  group  of  people.  It 
allowed  everybody  to  think  this  was  really  a  very  desirable  end. 

I  think  you  are  quite  right,  it  does  ease  the  conscience  to  some 
extent. 

"selling  of  the  pentagon"  and  EFFORT  TO  PUBLISH  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  television.  I  agree  with  you,  but  you 
recall  what  pains  of  angl^ish  this  inspired  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  truth  was  presented  by  television.  Even  this  morning 
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the  main  news  on  the  radio  coming  into  the  office  was  the  House  com- 
mittee complaining  that  the  television  company  had  misrepresented 
something  about  the  ''Selling  of  the  Penatgon." 

^Irs.  TucHMAX.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CHAiRiiAX.  They  are  threatened  with  a  contempt  proceeding 
and,  of  course,  two  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the  country  are  now 
proceeding  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  see  whether  or  not  they  can  pub- 
lish the  Pentagon  Papers.  So  it  is  very  interesting  in  that  connection 
as  to  the  use  of  it. 

Finally  the  facts  are  catching  up  with  the  use  of  the  words ;  aren't 
they  ?  As  you  say,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  just  what  we  have  been 
doing. 

Mrs.  TucHMAX.  I  think  these  events,  the  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
and  the  publication  of  a  classified  study,  are  really  acts  of  desperation 
because  the  people,  and  the  responsible  organs  such  as  the  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post,  which  are  certainly  not  yellow  journals,  really 
feel,  like  all  of  us,  a  sense  of  desperation.  How  are  we  going  to  stop  a 
process  which  is  not  only  evil  in  itself,  destro7/ing  a  country  which 
never  did  us  any  harm,  but  destroying  ourselves,  demoralizing  our 
young  men,  and  disintegrating  our  standards  and  our  society  ? 

I  have  been  working  in  classified  documents  for  the  last  5  years  on 
this  book  and  the  whole  system  is  actually  quite  absurd  because  they  are 
in  private  collections  all  over  the  country,  Stilwell's  papers  are  full  of 
top  secret  stuff,  which  I  simply  used  because  they  were  there,  and  there 
is  no  possible  way  which  the  Pentagon  or  anyone  else  can  control  all 
this  classified  material :  nor  is  there  any  possible  way  that  it  can  really 
damage  the  interests  of  this  coimtry  except  if  you  publish  verbatim  a 
cable  message  which  had  been  sent  in  code,  that  is  something  which  can 
harm,  codes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  administration,  if  it 
had  any  sense  or  intelligence,  would  simply  have  gone  through  the 
documents  that  the  Times  had  and  asked  if  there  were  any  such  things 
which  should  have  been  protected.  Otherwise  they  shouldn't  have  made 
this  first  amendment  fuss  over  it  because  all  it  does  is  to  add  to,  from 
their  point  of  view,  the  hassle. 

But  I  think  what  it  illustrates  is  the  desperate  effort  to  do  anything 
we  pan  on  the  part  of  people  who  understand  that  we  are  engaged  in 
self-destruction  the  longer  we  continue  in  this  very  tragic  and  stupid 
endeaA^or.  It  was  proven  unachievable  when  we  attempted  to  support 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  exactly  the  same  way,  short  of  military  power. 
It  is  just  a  repetition  and  it  can't  succeed.  So  we  ought  to  quit. 

The  Chaiemax.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from.  Alabama, 
although  I  have  some  other  questions  specifically  on  your  suggestions 
about  the  legislation.  I  yield  at  the  moment  to  Senator  Sparkman  if 
he  cares  to  ask  questions. 

C0M:vrEXDATI0X    OF    WITXESS 

Senator  Sparkmax.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  was  enjoying, 
however,  your  questioning.  I  am  sorry  I  was  delayed  in  coming  to  the 
committee  this  morning.  I  certainly  would  have  liked  to  be  here  dur- 
ing the  presentation  of  your  statement,  INIrs.  Tuchman.  However,  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  read  most  of  it  since  being  here,  and  you  write 
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a  statement  pretty  much  the  way  you  write  a  book.  It  is  quite  attractive 
as  well  as  full  of  substance. 

CONTAINMENT    OF    COMMUNISM 

I  hardly  know  how  to  start.  You  say  j^ou  believe  in  containing  com- 
munism. Do  you  mean  that  literally  or  is  that  more  or  less  figuratively 
said? 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  mean  that  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  commu- 
nism can  be  contained  in  the  sense  that  it  will  not  affect  us  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  that  our  job  is  to  see  that  it  does  not  penetrate  or  does  not 
control  or  take  hold  of  America.  I  believe  profoundly,  that  with  all 
our  affluence  and  all  our  ABM's,  we  cannot  keep  it  at  a  safe  distance 
unless  we  create,  or  recreate,  a  society  within  our  own  borders  which 
is  disease  resistant,  that  is,  which  is  restored  to  health. 

I  think  the  damages  in  the  late  years  in  this  country  are  very  pro- 
found in  self-doubt,  in  mistrust  of  Government  which  is  very  serious, 
in  internal  divisions,  and  in  somehow  the  lack  of  control  of  the  de- 
structive forces,  both  material  and  moral.  These  are  the  things  we 
should  pay  attention  to.  We  should  not,  as  I  see  it,  be  spending  four- 
fifths  of  our  GNP  or  whatever  you  call  it,  on  hardware. 

The  Chairman.  Destructive  hardware. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Your  feeling  with  reference  to  containing  com- 
munism is  directed  more  to  the  philosophy  of  this  Government.  You 
are  not  thinking  about  building  a  steel  ring  around  these  Communist 
countries  and  containing  it  in  that  way. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  No,  because  I  don't  think  that  achieves  anything. 

It  reminds  me  of  what  I  consider  the  most  foolish  proposal  ever 
made  by  an  American  Government  official,  which  was  McNamara's 
idea  that  you  could  contain  North  Vietnam  by  an  electric  fence.  This 
refers  to  what  Senator  Fulbright  said  about  our  not  thinking  of  these 
people  as  people,  with  intelligence  of  their  own,  with  ability  to  react. 
An  electric  fence !  What  nonsense.  That  is  what  I  call  the  hardware 
syndrome — trying  to  protect  ourselves  by  missiles  and  weapons.  Other 
people  can  develop  weapons,  too,  and  all  you  do  then  is  sort  of  escalate 
a  race  of  weapons. 

But  it  is  ideas  in  the  long  run  that  conquer. 

Senator  Sparkman.  We  did  have  a  governmental  policy  back  in  the 
1950's  of  building  a  ring  of  steel  around  the  Communist  countries; 
did  we  not  ? 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  I  suppose  we  did.  I  really  wasn't  paying  much 
attention  in  the  1950's.  I  was  working  on  the  past. 

DOES   CHINA   HAVE  AGGRESSIVE  DESIGNS  ON    NEIGHBORS? 

Senator  Sparkman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  changing  it  a 
little  bit.  Do  you  think  that  China  has  aggressive  designs  on  any  of  her 
neighbors.  We  see  that  discussed  pro  and  con  at  different  times.  What 
are  your  feelings  ? 

Mrs.  Ttjchman.  Well,  I  don't  think  China  is  essentially  an  expan- 
sionist state  in  the  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  because  China 
has  a  vast  area,  much  of  which  they  do  consider  their  own,  that  is 
Tibet  and  even  North  Burma  and  such  places  which,  according  to 
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diplomatic  history  and  the  changing  of  borders,  we  may  not  consider 
belong  to  China.  i3ut  on  the  whole  there  isn't  an  expansionist  impulse, 
I  do  not  think.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  here  as  a  China  expert.  I  wrote 
a  book  on  American  relations  with  China  from  the  American  point  of 
view.  But  my  feeling  is  that  this  is  not  an  expansionist  people.  They 
have  always  really  stayed  where  they  were.  That  is  a  basic  kind  of 
feeling,  (except  for  the  Chinese  who  went  overseas,  of  course,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them)  but  they  have  at  present  so  much  work  to  do 
to  bring  their  own  country  to  a  functioning  and  secure  condition  that 

I  don't  think  we  should  be  terribly  nervous  about  expansionism. 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  believe  Mao  Tse-tung  was  quoted  recently  as 

saying  that  they  had  no  expansionist  ideas.  They  had  enough  to  keep 
them  busy  at  home. 

WHAT  UNITED  STATES  COULD  HAVE  DOXE  IX   1940's 

What  could  we  have  done  back  in  1949  ?  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  look 
back,  but  taking  things  as  they  were  at  that  time,  should  we  have  acted 
differently  ? 

Mrs.  TucHMAX.  I  think  we  should  have,  Senator  Sparkman,  acted 
differently  in  1943, 1944  and  1945  when  it  was  clear  to  us  that  we  were 
propping  up  a  losing  regime,  and  especially  after  the  end  of  World  War 

II  when  we  made  the  choice,  when  the  Marshall  mission  went  to  China. 
General  Marshall  discussed  the  terms  of  his  mission  with  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes,  and  though  he  knew  better,  though  he 
knew  that  Chiang  Kai-shek — with  all  the  experience  that  Stilwell  had 
had,  and  Marshall  had  been  in  on  every  bit  of  it — that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  simply  was,  or  his  government  was,  really  fundamentally  ineffec- 
tive, and  could  not  sustain  itself.  Yet  they  decided  that  in  a  pinch  they 
would  support,  the  United  States  would  continue  to  support,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  against  the  communists,  although  at  this  time  we  were 
attempting  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties ;  that  if  one  side  did  not 
carry  out  what  we  asked  it  to  do  and  other  side  .  .  .  that  if  it  came 
to  a  choice,  we  could  commit  our  support  to  the  legal  government. 

I  think  at  that  time — it  is  always,  as  you  say,  very  difficult — I  mean 
it  is  easy  with  hindsight  to  tell  what  one  should  have  done,  but  when 
you  are  in  it  the  difficulty  is  much  greater,  and  you  have  to  remember, 
and  I  am  sure  you  remember  better  than  I,  the  domestic  climate  at 
home.  This  is  what  really  determined  what  we  did.  I  mean  the  fear  of 
communism,  the  cold  war  immediately  after  we  defeated  the  Nazis 
and  then  we  all  went  haywire  about  the  new  enemy;  this  was  really 
what  determined  it.  Nobody  was  courageous  or  had  the  courage  to 
say  we  should  let  China  take  care  of  itself  because  they  would  have 
been  kicked  in  the  teeth  by  your  late  colleague.  Senator  Joe  McCarthy, 
and  his  cohorts,  and  the  climate  at  the  time  simply  wouldn't  have  al- 
lowed it,  I  believe. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLICATIOX  OF  REPORTS  OX  U.S.  REPRESEXTATIVES  ABROAD 

Senator  Sparkjiax.  By  the  way,  in  connection  with  all  this  furor 
about  the  publication  of  these  papers  at  the  present  time,  there  is  one 
thing  that  disturbs  me  about  the  demand  that  is  made  that  evervthing 
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that  is  done  be  related  to  the  public  almost  immediately.  The  one  thing 
that  disturbs  me  is,  remembering  the  exj^erience  we  had  back  there 
in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  where  people  who  reported  objec- 
tively, most  of  it  having  to  do  Avith  China,  were  crucified.  I  wonder 
what  the  effect  may  be  upon  our  representatives  in  different  countries 
of  the  world  in  making  objective  reports  back  home  if  those  reports 
are  going  to  be  published  immediately. 

Mrs.  Tucn:MAX.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  the  publication  of  the  re- 
ports is  the  thing  that  will  frighten  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noth- 
ing immediate  in  this  case.  This  is  a  deliberate  leak  out  of,  as  I  believe, 
the  feeling  of  too  many  people,  both  in  the  public  and  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  we  cannot  by  normal  processes  stop  this  war.  and  I  think 
that  is  partly  because  of,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  a  failure  in  these 
halls.  The  simple  termination  could  have  been  done  at  any  time  by 
withholding  funds.  But  since  Congress  can't  stop  it,  since  the  voters 
can't  stop  it  and  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  halt  this  process,  people 
within  the  Government,  like  these  analysts  and  innumerable  people 
apparently  in  State,  DOD  and  everywhere  else,  have  taken  it  into 
their  own  hands.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  repetitive  situation  nor  one 
that  has  had  any  precedent.  I  think  it  is  out  of  desperation,  as  I  said 
before,  and  I  understand  it,  because  how  else  are  we  going  to  stop  an 
essentially  tragic  and  destructive,  self-destructive,  operation?  I  don't 
think  we  need  to  say,  oh.  this  is  going  to  destroy  our  foreign  service  if 
everybody  is  afraid  of  his  material  being  published.  That  isn't  the 
real  issue ;  is  it  ? 

This  is  not  likely  to  recur  again  because  the  reason  it  has  happened 
is  that  officials  within  our  executive  are  so  opposed  to  what  the  execu- 
tive is  doing  that  they  have  taken  measures  into  their  own  hands.  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessarily  a 


DIFFICULTIES   CONCERNING  CLASSIFICATION  AND  RELEASE  OF  MATERIAL 

Senator  Sparkman.  Xo.  no.  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  that.  Certainly 
a  lot  of  material  is  put  under  classification  of  secrec}'  or  top  secrecy  or 
for  somebody's  eyes  only  that  never  should  be.  I  think  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  between  what  ought  to  be  classified  and  held.  I  be- 
lieve, certainly  for  a  period  of  time,  and  what  ought  to  be  released.  I 
think  it  is  something  we  need  to  work  out. 

Mrs.  TucH?.iAN.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem  too  and  I  aiti 
not,  as  a  principle.  I  do  not  favor  what  the  Times  did  as  a  principle. 
They  asked  me  to  sign  an  affidavit  in  their  support  as  a  historian,  which 
I  did,  but  only  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  publication  of 
these  documents  injured  the  national  interest.  On  the  contrary  I 
thought  it  served  it,  for  this  particular  purpose.  But  I  attended  a  con- 
ference a  few  weeks  ago,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  Archives  on  this  whole 
problem  of  access  to  historic  documents,  and  we  felt  that  there  should 
be  an  automatic  time  limit  which  the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
maintain,  30  years.  I  think  historians  now  would  like  to  have  it  20  or 
25,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  although  we  have  really  in  principle 
espoused  that  and.  incidentally  we  are  more  liberal  in  oiir  releasing  of 
historical  documents  than  Britain  or  France  and.  of  course,  much  more 
than  the  Soviets.  But  the  difficulty  is  they  pretend  to  maintain  an  auto- 
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matic  time  limit  aiici  then  they  say  "oh,  well,  we  must  review  them — the 
gentlemen  from  the  Pentajjon  said  700,000,  million,  whatever  it  was, 
pages  and  each  one  has  to  be  determined  because  it  has  this  quality 
or  that  quality." 

Well,  if  you  exercise  judgment  over  each  page  you  are  never  going 
to  get  these  things  declassihed. 

There  were  in  Stilwell's  papers  "eyes  alone"  documents  from  him  to 
Marshall,  and  the  answer  would  come  from  one  of  Marshall's  aides, 
so  clearly  "eyes  alone"  didn't  mean  anything. 

Eyes  alone  was  meant  to  be  from  this  man  to  that  man  and  nobody 
else  would  see  it,  and  this  is  ridiculous  and  the  whole  system  of  top 
secret  is  ridiculous  because  all  of  these  documents  are  laying  around 
anyway  in  people's  private  collections. 

I  went  to  one  at  Cornell,  the  papers  of  Colonel  IMcHugh,  who  was 
the  naval  attache,  in  order  to  find  a  particular  document,  and  there 
it  was.  I  mean  it  is  there;  it  is  accessible.  I  just  used  it.  I  did  not  quote 
it  verbatim,  but  it  is  still  classified  top  secret. 

The  Zimmerman  telegram  which  I  wrote  about  in  a  book  that  came 
out  in  the  1950's ;  the  telegram  dates  from  1917.  I  got  the  decode  de- 
classified, but  there  was  some  discrepancy  which  I  couldn't  explain, 
and  I  know  that  William  Friedman,  you  know  the  great  code  cryp- 
tographer who  broke  the  Japanese  code — had  worked  on  it  and  had 
written  a  paper,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  He  couldn't  give  it  to  me 
because  it  was  still  classified.  Xow  our  codes  of  1917  were  really  pretty 
well  out  of  date.  [Laughter.] 

MISSIONARY    URGE    OF    TT.S.    PEOPLE 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  can  talk  with  you  a  long  time  across  the  table, 
but  I  have  to  pass  on  to  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  do  want  to  make  just 
one  more  comment.  I  was  interested  in  the  philosophy  in  your  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  missionary  urge  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  Americans  who  travel 
abroad  to  understand  is  that  perhaps  those  people  in  other  countries 
may  not  like  our  way  of  doing  things.  We  have  a  hard  time  getting 
to  the  feeling  that  perhaps  our  system  of  running  things  is  not  what 
they  want  or  what  is  adaptable  to  their  country.  I  was  pleased  that 
you  brought  that  out  as  you  did. 

witnesses'  position  on  m'govern  resolution 

The  Chair^ian.  I  meant  to  ask  you,  Mrs.  Tuchman,  to  clarify  briefly 
your  position  on  the  McGovern  resolution.  You  say  in  your  statement, 
"in  other  words,  I  would  favor  the  IVIcGovern  resolution  plus  lines 
10  and  11  of  the  Javits  resolution."  If  I  understand  that  properly,  you 
believe  in  recognizing  China,  withdrawal  of  opposition  to  her  adrnis- 
sion  to  the  United  Nations,  but  you  would  not  support  the  expulsion 
of  Taiwan.  You  would  seek  to  amend.  T  assume,  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion so  that  you  would  seat  the  People's  Republic  but  not  unseat 
Taiwan.  Is  that  correct  ? 

INIrs.  Tttchman.  Well.  T  don't  know  that  it  would  be  possible,  but 
I  would  think  that  we  could  state,  simply  state,  that  we  consider  the 
Government  in  Taiwan  to  be  the  Government  of  the  island  of  Taiwan 
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and  all  its  population,  that  this  is  our  view,  and  that  we  consider  that 
they  have  a  right,  like  Gambia  or  anj^one  else,  to  hold  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  one  could  eliminate 
all  these  problems  if  one  took  the  position  that  the  United  Nations  was 
a  woi'ld  organization  and  everybody  should  have  a  seat  regardless 
because  we  now  have  so  many  so-called  nations  sitting  there  anyway 
that  it  has  sort  of  vitiated  the  membership.  The  privilege  of  member- 
ship is  vitiated  anyway. 

Why  not  simply  open  it  to  anybody  without  qualification. 

POSSIBILITY  or   CHIXA  AND  TAIWAN  WORKING  OUT  RELATIONSHIP 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  what  people  are  struggling  for  is  some 
formula  that  would  produce  some  movement.  It  has  been  so  frozen 
for  so  long.  I  have  been  very  interested  in  what  the  Canadians  and 
the  Italians  have  done  in  exchanging  their  agreements  for  diplomatic 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  ambassadors.  They  fuzz  it  over,  I  call 
it.  That  is  they  recognize  it  and  then  they  say,  "we  note  your  position 
with  regard  to  Taiwan."  They  don't  try  to  solve  it.  That  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  possibility  they  may  have  in  mind  is  that,  after 
they  get  recognition  and  aftei-  they  are  reestablished  as  a  member  of 
the  U.N.,  perhaps  China  and  Taiwan  might  work  out  this  relationship. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  autonomy.  In  Russia,  for  example,  although 
there  is  no  autonomy,  Byelorussia  is  represented  and  has  a  representa- 
tive according  to  the  record  in  the  U.N. 

3Irs.  Tuchman.  Yes.  but  of  course  they  are 

The  Chairman.  Truly  they  are  not  really  autonomous  but  it  is  only 
one  step  from  that  to  some  degree  of  autonomy.  Some  witness  the  other 
day  was  calling  attention  to  the  very  close  relationship,  I  think,  by 
marriage  of  some  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  elite  of  the  People's 
Republic,  and  on  Taiwan.  They  are  not  all  that  different.  I  mean  there 
is  a  considerable  intermarriage  and  relationship  and  these  kinds  of 
things  very  often  may  be  worked  out — not  by  us.  I  think  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous for  us  to  undertake  to  solve  all  of  that  in  advance. 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  like  about  the  Canadian  approach. 
At  the  moment  we  want  to  move  on  and  we  will  leave  that  for  further 
development  and  very  likely  the  Chinese  themselves  will  find  some 
solution.  Does  that  appeal  to  you? 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  Yes.  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  I  mean  after  all 
Chiang  Kai-shek — who  knows,  he  may  not  even  be  alive.  Who  has  seen 
him  for  a  long  time?  This  Government  is  not  going  to  remain  under 
that  dead  hand  for  long.  As  I  say,  there  are  suggestions  that  he  may 
have  vanished  already  and  certainly  it  is  up  to  them  to  settle  these 
matters. 

U.S.    POLICY   NOT   DESIGNED   WELL   TO    CONTAIN    COMMUNISM 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  other  things.  I  hesitate  to  prolong 
it.  I  want  the  other  members  to  ask  questions.  I  can't  refrain  from  refer- 
ring, however,  to  what  I  thought  was  a  very  significant  statement  you 
made  about  the  policy  we  have  been  following  not  having  been  really 
designed  to  contain  or  in  any  way  inhibit  communism.  In  fact  it  is  just 
the  opposite.  By  weakening  the' United  States  in  the  misdirected  ex- 
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penditure  of  our  resources  and  manpower,  it  has  set  an  example  of  fail- 
ure, which  inheres  to  the  advantage  of  communism.  People  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  looking  at  the  performance  of  these  two  countries 
in  the  last  20  years,  and  particularly  our  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums 
in  a  misguided  war,  if  they  try  to  compare  them — it  is  all  to  our 
disadvantage,  in  other  words,  for  our  own  interest  is  the  point  I  under- 
stood you  to  make. 

Mrs.  TucHMAx.  Exactly. 

The  Chairmax.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  it  has  been  dis- 
astrous for  our  interests. 

Mrs.  TucHMAx.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairmax.  It  is  not  designed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Mrs.  Tuchmax.  It  was  designed  to  contain  communism  and  it  has 
done  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  Chairmax.  That  was  the  motive,  but  it  is  not  well  designed  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Tuchmax.  No. 

The  Chairmax.  It  wasn't  then  and  it  isn't  now. 

Mrs.  Tuchmax.  I  believe  j'oii  have  stated  the  fact  exactly  as  it  is. 

The  Chairmax.  Senator  Church. 

Senator  Church.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Tuchman,  I  am  very  sorry  I  couldn't  be  here  when  you  gave 
your  statement.  I  had  to  chair  another  hearing.  I  have  glanced  through 
your  prepared  remarks  and  intend  to  read  them  much  more  carefully. 

CHAXGIXG    STATUS   QUO   POLICY 

You  make  the  statement,  with,  which  I  am  in  full  agreement,  that 
the  United  States  has  become  a  status  quo  power.  This  is  the  dominant 
characteristic,  in  my  opinion,  of  American  policy  in  recent  years.  I  am 
puzzled,  however,  about  how  we  change  that  policy.  We  are  the  richest, 
as  we  are  fond  of  saying,  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world,  and 
the  status  quo  on  the  whole  is  favorable  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
lost  the  revolutionary  zeal  of  our  earlier  period,  and  even  if  we  now  are 
conscious  that  a  status  quo  policy  is  failing  to  serve  our  best  interests, 
we  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  change  that  policy.  Should  we 
undertake  to  actively  support  revolutionary  change  in  other  parts  of 
the  world?  This  is  difficult  because  the  rhetoric  of  revolution  in  our 
times  is  largely  Marxist,  whatever  the  reality. 

Mrs.  Tuchmax.  Right. 

Senator  Church.  Politically  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  support  ac- 
tively revolutionary  change.  Do  we  simply  refrain  from  giving  active 
support  to  reactionary  regimes  that  are  clearly  oppressive  in  charac- 
ter? 

Mrs.  Tuchmax.  And  losers. 

Senator  Church.  And,  yes,  losers.  Just  our  penchant  for  supporting 
losers  in  the  past  is  one  attributable  devoutly  to  be  dismissed  from  our 
policy  in  the  future. 

But  what  do  we  do  to  change  our  policy  so  that  we  no  longer  per- 
form in  the  status  quo  role  ? 

Mrs.  Tuchmax.  I  think  that  the_  first  principle,  and  I  don't  Imow 
how  you  arrive  at  it,  is  somehow  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  fear.  You  know 
it  is  the  rich  man,  the  householder,  who  fears  the  prowler.  We  fear 
communism ;  therefore  we  fear  revolutionary  change,  and  if  we  could 
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reach— that  is  why  I  said  I  thought  we  ought  to  somehow  recreate  a 
self-confident  society.  If  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  every 
change  is  detrimental  to  us  and  dangerous  to  us,  then  we  wouldn't  feel 
this  desperate  necessity  to  prop  up  all  these  despotic  and  reactionary 
governments  which  lack  roots  in  consent  of  their  own  people. 

That  is  why  it  is  futile  because  we  could  have  seen,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that  our  support  of  Saigon 
was  futile,  simply  futile,  and  still  is.  All  this  business  about  how  we 
must  not  leave  until  they  can  be  so  strengthened  as  to  maintain  them- 
selves is  nonsense.  They  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
period. 

I  think  we  should  perhaps  remember  what  Oscar  Wilde  said  of  him- 
self :  "I  was  a  problem  for  which  there  was  no  solution."  [Laughter.] 

There  are  problems  which  the  United  States  cannot  fix  and  which 
don't  necessarily  threaten  us  if  we  are  strong  from  within. 

I  am  being  a  little  long-winded  but  I  am  trying  to  answer  what  you 
ask,  but  I  believe  we  can  only  change  that  status  quo  obsession  if  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  political  change  in  other  countries  is  not 
our  enemy  and  that  we  don't  have  to  do  anything  about  it  every  time 
it  happens.  We  can  just  let  it  happen. 

Senator  Church.  In  other  words,  we  should  begin  to  relax  about 
other  peoples'  ideologies. 

]\Irs.  TucHMAX.  Yes. 

Senator  Church.  And  let  change  occur. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Yes. 

DirriCULTT  OF  DISMANTLING  PRESENT  POLICY  AND  ITS  SUPPORTING 

BUREAUCRACY 

Senator  Church.  That  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  because  it 
means  we  have  to  dismantle  the  present  policy  and  all  the  bureaucracy 
that  supports  it.  Having  had  experience  in  trying  to  cut  back  and 
eliminate  military  assistance,  for  example,  I  found  it  is  almost 
impossible. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Well,  I  think  you  have  hit  on  something  there  that 
is  fundamental,  the  dismantling  of  bureaucracy  and  this  has  a  great 
deal  to  do,  I  believe,  with  the  massive  military  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  remember  when  I  first  started  the  Stilwell  book  I  went  down 
to  the  Pentagon  to  talk  about  access  to  papers  after  correspondence. 
I  was  met  by  five  colonels  at  a  green  baize  table  all  with  pencils  and 
pads,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "Mv  God,  have  they  nothing  else  to 
do  ?"  ^Vhy  did  I  need  all  this  VIP  treatment  ? 

All  I  wanted  was  some  practical  access  to  Stilwell's  201  file  and  that 
gave  me,  that  visit  to  the  Pentagon — and  I  went  down  many  times 
more — gave  me  an  insight :  I  mean  here  was  an  institution  of  60,000 
people,  and  I  can  see  the  almost  impossibility  of  dismantling  all  these 
jobs.  They  have  to  have  something  to  do,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  what — with  the  massive  involvement  in  a  war. 

COMBINATION    OF   ARGUMENTS    FRUSTRATING    CHANGE    IN    POLICY 

Senator  Church.  It  is  not  only  the  tenacitv  of  the  bureaucracy  to 
persevere  and  to  perpetuate  itself,  but  in  the'  case  of  military  assist- 
ance, we  have  the  added  fact  that  enormous  quantities  of  military 
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equipment  and  weapons,  are  now  stockpiled  and  need  to  be  disposed 
of  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  military  equipment  and  weapons 
that  we  will  construct.  There  is  this  stockpile  pressure  to  get  on  with 
the  program,  making  arrangements  to  disburse  this  equipment  to  many 
other  governments  that  want  it.  Even  balance-of-payment  arguments 
are  made,  that  it  is  fiscally  sound  to  do  this  or  do  that.  So  the  combina- 
tion of  arguments,  the  existence  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  presence  of 
the  stockpile,  and  the  continued  enthrallment  of  the  executive  with 
a  certain  policy  on  which  careers  have  been  built  have  thus  far  frus- 
trated our  attempts  in  the  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  it.  And  so, 
although  I  agree  with  you  in  your  argimient  that  we  should  change 
the  policy,  I  find  that  it  is  not  easy  to  do. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  can  see  there  are  many  elements  that  I  have  not 
thought  of. 

Senator  Church.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Aiken. 

Korea's  position  in  asian  picture 

Senator  Aiken.  Mrs.  Tuchman,  I  have  a  habit  of  straying  from  the 
main  target  once  in  a  while.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  at  this 
time.  I  have  had  a  growing  feeling  lately  that  our  position  in  Korea 
is  getting  rather  more  difficult.  I  believe  yesterday's  press  carried  a 
story  that  Korea  states  they  may  withdraw  all  their  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

If  that  statement  is  correct,  I  hope  it  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  promise  than  a  threat,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  also  feel  that 
if  our  relations  with  China  get  closer  that  perhaps  our  situation  in 
Korea  might  become  a  little  more  difficult.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  picture  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  not  decide  on 
settlements  with  this  country  or  that  country  and  every  other  country 
all  by  themselves,  although  that  has  to  be  done  too.  I  was  wondering 
if  you  would  want  to  give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  think  Korea's  posi- 
tion in  the  Asian  picture  is  today  and  what  it  might  be. 

I  think  there  is  a  matter  of  importance  involved  there. 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  a  very  crucial  country  geographi- 
cally, if  not  any  other  way.  But  frankly.  Senator,  I  don't  know  enough 
about  the  conditions  in  Korea  or  the  nature  of  the  Government  or  the 
whole  problem  to  comment  on  it.  I  am  just  not  well  enough  informed. 

I  don't  know  what  degree  of  independence  the  Government  really 
has,  and  I  frankly  am  ignorant,  I  couldn't  comment. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  won't  ask  any  more  questions.  I  think  we  may  be 
hearing  more  about  this  situation  as  time  goes  on,  however. 

That  is  all. 

congress'  DIFriCULTIES  IN   OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Tuchman,  tliere  is  one  thing  you  said  I  would 
like  you  to  explain  a  bit.  You  say  in  your  statement,  "For  this  situa- 
tion Congress  is  partially  responsible."  I  want  to  explore  that  for  a 
moment.  It  has  been  assumed  generally,  I  think,  that  Congress,  not 
having  its  own  foreign  service,  3,600  or  3,800  foreign  service  officers 
and  many  thousands  of  lesser  officials  other  than  the  strictly  foreign 
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service,  that  is  employees  all  over  the  world — I  don't  remember.  I  think 
there  are  15,000  or  20,000.  In  any  case  the  Congress  does  not  have  and 
never  has  had  the  manpower  to  gather  information. 

There  has  always  been  an  assumption  mitil  recently  that  you  could 
rely  upon  the  executive  branch  for  truthful  information.  That  is  that 
they  would  respond. 

One  thing  that  has  happened,  I  would  say  in  defense  of  Congress, 
is  that,  not  only  recently,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  any  re- 
sponse in  many  cases  in  sensitive  areas.  Recently,  one  example  is  these 
classified  papers  being  printed.  This  committee  requested  these  papers 
long  ago.  In  our  inquiry  we  requested  what  is  called  the  command  and 
control  study,  another  study  of  the  decisionmaking  process  at  the  time 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  and  we  were  refused  these  papers,  flatly 
refused  these  same  papers.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  the  portion 
that  was  given  the  committee,  especially  in  1964,  was  untrue. 

Now  while  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  we  should  have  been  more 
skeptical  or  more  alert  to  being  deceived,  nevertheless  this  is  a  fact  of 
life.  I  think  these  released  documents  show  that  not  only  what  they 
told  us  either  in  executive  session  or  what  was  being  said  publicly  in 
the  campaign,  particularly  of  1964,  just  wasn't  a  fact.  It  did  not  reflect 
either  the  state  of  mind  of  the  officials  who  were  speaking  nor  the  facts 
as  they  occurred.  So  while  Congress,  all  of  us,  could  be  more  percep- 
tive than  we  are,  I  do  think  that  in  this  particular  relationship  of 
international  relations  we  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  honesty 
and  the  forthrightness  of  the  executive,  who  are  set  up  to  gather 
information. 

There  are  these  very  extensive  intelligence  gathering  agencies.  I 
think  we  spend  now  some  estimated  $5  or  $6  billion  on  duplicating 
activities  in  gathering  information. 

CONGEESS'    POWER    TO  CUT    OFF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  meant,  when  I  said  "responsible,"  I  mean  really  by 
omission  because  Congress  still  has  the  money  power,  the  appropria- 
tions power,  and  just  as  when  Charles  I  wanted  ship  money  that  was 
the  crunch.  That  was  the  way  Parliament  finally,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, exercised  its  control  over  a  tyrant  or  what  they  considered  one 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  further  than  denying  him  money.  They 
cut  his  head  off ;  didn't  they  ? 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Right.  And  let  he  who  will  extrapolate.  [Laughter.] 

But  cutting  off  appropriations  is  certainly  a  first  step  and  that  is 
what  I  was  referring  to.  I  think  that  we  are  all  laughing,  but  we 
should  take  more  seriously  the  erosion  of  confidence  in  Government. 
I  really  think 

LACK    OF   UNANIMITY   IN    CONGRESS 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  think  the  more  recent  Congress  does 
take  it  seriously  if  that  is  the  aspect  of  it  that  you  have  in  mind. 
Congress,  as  you  know,  is  not  a  single  body.  It  is  a  collective  body 
with  some  535  Members. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Right. 
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The  Chairman.  A  very  substantial  membership  in  the  Congress  did 
vote  to  cut  off  the  money.  That  was  the  thrust  of  the  McGovern-Hat- 
iield  resohition  and  while  we  mustered,  I  think,  42  votes,  we  just 
didn't  have  enough  votes.  So  if  that  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  you 
should  say,  "some  Members  of  Congress." 

Mrs.  TuCHMAN.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Congress  was  far  from  being  unani- 
mous. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  No,  but  it  was  a  majority  and  I  was  referring  to 
the  majority. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  always  a  difficult  problem  because  the  press 
always  says  that  the  Congress  did  this  and  that,  but  nearly  always  on 
these  controversial  matters  there  are  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Congressmen  who  don't  agree  and  who  have  not  approved.  I  wanted 
to  clarify  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  correct  in  saying  Congress 
does  bear  a  great  responsibility  and  I  hope  that  one  of  the  things  com- 
ing out  of  the  present  reexamination  of  our  actions  will  be  a  better 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  CHINESE  CONTROL  OF  INDOCHINA  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II 

You  have  written  so  recently  about  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  on  your  mind.  There  is  one  other  question  about  him.  Would  you 
describe  for  the  record  Chiang  Kai-shek's  attitude  toward  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  over  control  of  Indochina  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  This  question  of  containing  China,  which  you  mentioned 
before,  has  been  a  central  question,  and  I  think  it  has  very  greatly 
prejudiced  the  cause  of  those  who  wished  to  reopen  relations  with 
China.  Would  you  throw  a  little  light  on  that  because  I  think  you  are 
aware  of  it. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  This  was  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  ideas  because 
he  was  very  convinced  that  the  era  of  European  imperialism  was  over 
and  that  Indochina  must  under  no  circumstances  be  returned  to 
France,  and  he  was  casting  about,  as  was  his  habit,  for  solutions,  talk- 
ing out  loud  and  he  several  times  said  ''maybe  the  Chinese  could  take 
it  over  in  lieu  of  some  form  of  trusteeship,"  and  he  asked  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  actually  at  the  Cairo  conference,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  no 
interest,  denied  any  interest  in  taking  over  Indochina  which,  I  believe, 
was  perfectly  genuine. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Mao  Tse-tung  has  any  interest  in  physically 
taking  over  Indochina.  I  think,  as  I  was  saying  before,  that  if  we  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  we  were  supporting  or  trying  to  protect  Indo- 
china from  a  physical  takeover  by  Communist  China,  this  was  some- 
thing we  made  up.  The  danger  was  a  takeover  by  the  communist  idea. 
That  is  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  take  control,  and  he  was,  his  government 
was  communist.  Well,  that  was  certainly  a  possibility  ,if  not  a  likeli- 
hood. But  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  an  Indochinese,  a  Vietnamese,  and  if  he  can 
take  over  the  country — I  mean  his  group,  his  party — and  could  not 
be  stopped  or  were  stronger  or  had  more  support,  that  is  an  Indo- 
Chinese  business,  and  I  think  that  in  addition  we  tend  to  forget  the 
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great  degree  of  natural,  if  not  hostility,  but  at  least  strong  chauvinism 
and  anti-Chinese  feeling  in  the  peoples  of  East  Asia. 

They  are  not  so  anxious  to  have  any  Chinese  control  at  all. 

JUSTIFICATION   FOR  VIETNAM   WAR 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  well  to  recall  that  because  in  the  first 
hearings  this  committee  had  upon  the  China  question,  about  5  or  6 
years  ago,  although  their  explanation  shifted,  one  of  the  first  ones  was 
exactly  that  the  real  justification  for  the  war,  and  I  believe  Secretary 
Rusk  was  the  principal  spokesman,  was  to  prevent  the  takeover  by 
China.  It  wasn't  very  persuasive  that  it  was  dangerous  to  have  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  but  China.  They  made  the  assumption  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  just  a  puppet  of  China.  This  was,  as  I  have  interpreted  it  at  the 
time,  the  theory  as  to  why  the  war  was  justified. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  think  it  was  totally  invalid  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
simply  a  puppet  of  China  and  I  don't  understand  why  Dean  Rusk  was 
taken  in  by  that  or  why  he  propounded  it.  He  had  certain  experience 
as  an  executive  officer  of  CBI  and  he  must  have  learned  something 
about  China  and  its  relations  with  those  countries,  and  even  now,  I 
read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  Mr.  Rostow  says,  "How  have  we 
allowed  the  domino  theory  to  collapse?"  I  have  forgotten  his  exact 
words,  but  he  seemed  to  want  to  revive  it.  This  was  the  theory  that  got 
us  into  the  trouble  we  are  now  in.  It  was  invalid  from  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  still  some  very  prominent  pub- 
licists in  this  country  who  insist  upon  that  point  of  view.  You  read  it 
every  day. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  time,  of  course,  Mr.  Rusk,  I  believe  in  1950, 
said  the  Chinese  Communists  were  the  puppets  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  was  not  an  independent  country.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

SENATOR   FULBRIGHT'S    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    MIDDLE   EAST 

I  think  you  have  made  a  great  contribution.  There  are  many  other 
aspects.  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  at  least  commenting  upon  your 
reference  to  my  attitude  toward  the  Middle  East.  I  can  only  say  that 
this  is,  I  think,  a  difference  of  judgment  as  to  what  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  long-term  security  of  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  there 
could  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  course  is  in  the 
interests  of  Israel  as  well  as  ourselves.  I  have  several  times  referred  to 
Mr.  Ben  Gurion's  views  about  this,  to  which  I  subscribe,  and  have  so 
stated  on  two  or  three  occasions.  There  is  obviously  some  difference 
within  the  higher  echelons  of  the  citizens  of  Israel  as  to  which  policy 
is  most  in  their  long-term  interest.  Whether  or  not  they  should  with- 
draw from  Sinai  was  really  the  main  difference 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Between  my  views  as  to  what  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  both  Israel  and  this  country  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  seek  a  political  settlement  now  or  not  seek  one  now. 

That  was  what  I  was  seeking  to  advance  in  the  two  or  three  public 
statements  I  made  on  the  subject,  which  I  would  only  sum  up  by  say- 
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ing  it  isn't  a  difference  of  objectives.  I  think  it  is  how  best  to  achieve 
that  objective.  Just  as  in  this  case,  while  you  say  you  don't  wish  com- 
munism to  spread  to  this  country  or  anyphice  else  where  people  don't 
wish  it,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  think  now  that  the  policies 
followed  by  our  Government  in  this  period  recently  in  the  news  about 
Southeast  Asia  were  wrong  political  judgments  as  to  what  would 
achieve  the  agreed  purpose,  which  was  to  strengthen  the  United  States 
to  maintain  its  security  in  the  long  term. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  about  Israel.  Of  course,  I  could  be  wrong, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  appeared  to  me.  You  brought  it  in  and  I  thought, 
I  ought  to  make  some  kind  of  a  comment. 

Israel's  exaggeilvtion  of  threat  of  Russian  interference 

questioned 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  was  referring,  I  think — of  course,  there  are 
•differences  of  opinion  within  Israel  as  to  the  proper  course  they 
should  take.  I  was  referring,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  the  recent  state- 
ment of  yours  that  Israel  was  provoking  bad  feeling  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  by  exaggerating  the  threat  of  Russian 
interference  in  the  Middle  East.  It  did  not  seem  to  me,  first,  that  they 
were  exaggerating  it  since  there  is  clearly  a  Russian  presence  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  dangerous  one ;  and,  second,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  could  possibly  be  in  their  interest  to  provoke  a  third  world  war  that 
couldn't  be  in  anybody's  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  agree  with  the  last  part  of  this.  I  really 
am  not  justified  in  pursuing  this  and  taking  the  time  of  the  committee, 
'but  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  further.  I  have  had  the  distinct  im- 
pression from  hearing  Abba  Eban  himself,  who  has  been  here  un- 
officially in  consultation  with  Senators  and  others,  that  he  has  used 
the  apprehension  of  this  country  over  the  spread  of  Russian  influence 
to  influence  our  judgment,  which  causes  results  in  the  Congress,  the 
Senate,  in  particular,  appropriating  vast  sums  which,  of  course,  he 
feels  are  necessary. 

I  don't  blame  him  for  advocating  a  policy  here  that  gives  his  Gov- 
ernment what  they  wish.  I  think  it  is  legitimate  for  us  to  express  our 
■views  as  to  whether  this  is  wise,  either  in  our  own  interest  or  in  his. 
But  I  have  personally  heard  him  more  or  less  say,  "Well,  you  Ameri- 
cans are  naive.  You  don't  recognize  that  the  Russians  are  about  to  take 
over  all  of  Africa.  Really,  we  are  not  so  afraid  of  them,  but  you  are 
the  ones  who  ought  to  be  concerned  about  them."  This  is  about  what 
lie  said  in  my  presence,  that  we  don't  recognize  the  Russian  threat. 
This  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

I  think  he  is  overdoing  that  in  order  to  inspire  the  kind  of  reaction 
that  we  have  been  subject  to  for  a  number  of  years.  Wlienever  they 
hold  up  the  specter  of  communism,  certainly  since  the  days  that  you 
referred  to,  the  early  1950's,  we  react  just"^  like  the  Pavlovian  dog. 
We  appropriate  whatever  amounts  they  want.  This  is  what  I  had  ref- 
erence to.  I  don't  think  it  is  really  in  the  long-term  interest  of  Israel 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  in  our  interest.  This  is  the  point  I  was  seeking 
to  make. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  see. 


no 


COMMENDATION   OF  WITNESS 


The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  taking  the  time.  I  think 
your  statement  is  an  extremely  useful  one.  I  hope  it  will  get  proper 
exposure  through  the  media,  which  is  occupied  now  with  other  mat- 
ters not  unrelated  to  your  testimony. 

I  thought  your  comment  about  the  availability  of  top  secret  docu- 
ments all  over  the  country  in  private  hands  very  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent and  I  hope  the  Supreme  Court  takes  notice  of  what  you  said. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Thank  you  for  asking  me. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Arthur  Galston  of  Yale 
University  who  has  recently  been  in  China  and  whom  we  recently — 
on  another  subject — had  before  this  committee.  He  gave  us  very 
valuable  testimony  regarding  the  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

(Background  information  on  Mr.  Galston  follows:) 

Background  of  Arthur  W.  Galston 

My  name  is  Arthur  W.  Galston.  For  the  last  16  years,  I  have  been  Professor 
of  Biology  at  Yale  University,  and  for  9  years  before  that,  I  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  During  World  War  II,  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Military  Government  team  for  the  Ryukyus  Islands, 
filling  the  position  of  Agriculture  Ofiice  on  Okinawa.  I  have  also  visited  other 
countries  in  the  Far  East,  including  Japan,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  India,  Singa- 
pore, Hong-Kong  and  New  Zealand,  and  spent  8  months  in  Australia. 

My  professional  specialty  is  plant  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  control 
of  plant  growth  by  chemicals.  I  have  published  more  than  100  research  papers 
and  three  textbooks  in  this  field,  and  have  been  recognized  by  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists,  the  Presidency  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  and  a  Merit  Award  from  the  latter  organiza- 
tion. I  have  also  served  on  the  Editorial  Boards  of  several  journals,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Evaluation  Panels  for  the  National  Science  Foimdation,  and  am  currently 
a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you,  Mr.  Galston.  I  am 
sorry  we  delayed  longer  than  anticipated,  but  Mrs.  Tuchman,  as  you 
know,  had  a  very  provocative  statement.  Will  you  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUH  W.  GALSTON,  PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY, 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Galston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  neither  a  distin- 
guished author  like  Mrs.  Tuchman  nor  a  China  expert  like  the  wit- 
ness who  is  about  to  follow.  I  should  therefore  explain  that  my  sole 
reason  for  being  here  is  a  32-day  trip  which  I  was  recently  privileged 
to  make  to  the  Far  East ;  I  thus  do  not  want  to  pose  as  a  China  ex- 
pert. I  had  17  days  in  North  Vietnam  during  which  time  I  was  able 
to  talk  with  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  and  other  officials.  I  was  then 
one  of  two  scientists  admitted  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
was  privileged  to  meet  there  with  Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  also  with 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia.  I  have  some  photographs  of 
my  meetings  with  these  gentlemen  in  case  they  are  needed  to  validate 
my  credentials. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  your  word  for  it. 
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Dr.  Galston.  My  work  in  the  chemical  control  of  plants  led  me  to  be 
concerned  about  the  massive  military  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 
I  became  convinced  that  there  were  serious  ecological  and  public  health 
dangers  inherent  in  such  practices,  and  undertook  to  gather  data  for 
analysis  of  that  situation.  I  attended  a  week-long  meeting  of  the  Herbi- 
cide Assessment  Commission  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  1970,  and  have  kept  up  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  that  group.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate 
data  from  South  Vietnam  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  additional  data,  I  resolved  to 
make  a  trip  to  North  Vietnam  for  this  purpose.  In  April  of  this  year, 
together  with  Prof.  Ethan  E.  Signer  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  I  spent  17  days  in  and  around  Hanoi,  visiting 
scientific  institutions  and  talking  with  numerous  officials,  including 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong. 

witness'    visit    to    people's    republic    of    CHINA 

Prior  to  leaving  for  North  Vietnam,  we  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  ping  pong  diplomacy  to  file  applications  in 
Ottawa  for  permission  to  visit  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO) . 
During  the  latter  days  of  our  stay  in  Vietnam,  we  were  invited  to  visit 
the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Hanoi,  and  there  received  a  visa  for  the  PRC. 
We  arrived  in  Nanning  on  May  10,  and  after  visits  of  3  days  in  Canton, 
8  days  in  Peking  and  4  days  in  Shanghai,  left  China  via  Hong  Kong 
on  ]\Iay  25.  During  our  stay,  we  visited  three  universities,  four  research 
institutions  associated  with  the  Academic  Sinica,  libraries,  factories, 
communes,  schools,  apartment  houses,  villages,  hospitals,  and  clinics. 
TVe  were  taken  to  an  opera,  a  ballet,  a  play,  and  a  cinema.  We  were 
free  to  walk  the  streets  alone  and  to  photograph  at  will,  except  from 
airplanes  and  from  the  top  of  a  14-story  building  in  Canton.  In  the 
course  of  our  wanderings,  we  made  several  impromptu  visits  to  mar- 
kets and  stores  and  were  able  to  interact  directly  with  people,  although 
our  ignorance  of  the  language  prevented  explorations  in  depth  without 
the  intervention  of  interpreters.  In  both  Peking  and  Shanghai,  I  met 
old  scientific  friends  whom  I  had  known  years  earlier  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and  at  Yale.  I  was  able  to  speak  with 
these  individuals  privately  in  English  and  obtained  direct  answers  to 
some  complex  questions.  Our  stay  was  climaxed  by  2-hour  visits  with 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  Peking  and  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  in 
Shanghai.  While  I  certainly  do  not  qualify  as  a  China  expert,  I  believe 
that  our  15  days  in  China,  filled  as  they  were  with  visits  each  morning, 
noon,  and  night  gave  us  some  insight  into  that  country  which  I  am 
happy  to  share  with  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

O^T.RALL   IMPRESSIONS   OF   CHINA 

Our  travels  in  the  eastern  part  of  China  left  us  with  the  impression 
that  on  the  whole,  the  people  are  healthy,  adequately  fed.  and  clothed, 
reasonably  well  housed  and  loyal  to  their  present  government.  All 
the  cities  we  visited  were  clean,  orderly  and  free  of  any  obvious 
trouble  or  violence :  we  frequently  walked  the  streets  alone  at  night 
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and  were  never  Avarned  by  oiir  hosts  about  dangerous  areas;  nor  did 
we  ever  observe  nuij^irings  or  crime  in  the  streets.  Young  girls  seemed 
to  stroll  or  bicycle  alone  without  fear ;  young  couples  walked  arm  in 
arm  and  were  not  molested,  and  people  seemed  relaxed  and  not  under 
pressure.  I  conclude  that  the  present  regime  has  managed  to  produce 
a  reasonably  stable  and  orderly  social  structure,  and  that  it  deserves 
to  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate  government  of  the  area  under  its 
control.  I  assume  that  some  crime  and  violence  must  exist  and  that 
opposition  to  the  present  regime  has  not  completely  disappeared,  but 
these  are  not  obvious  on  the  surface,  'i  iirs 

people's    voice    IX    FORMULATION    OF    POLICIES 

"What  about  democracy  ?  Do  the  people  have  any  voice  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  policies  which  guide  their  lives?  Clearly,  the  situation 
differs  from  that  in  the  United  States.  Pictures,  statutes,  and  state- 
ments in  praise  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  ubiquitous  and  his  pronounce- 
ments and  poems  are  visible  everywhere  on  giant  billboards.  Many  of 
these  are  translated  into  English  and  are  uncomplimentary  to  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  people  wear  ]\Iao- 
buttons ;  many  people  carry  and  brandish  copies  of  the  little  red  book 
containing  the  sayings  of  Chairman  Mao.  and  songs  and  verbal  hom- 
age to  the  honor  of  Mao  are  heard  in  all  schools  and  public  ceremon- 
ies. I  assume  that  political  thought  or  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
now  dominant  INIao  line  would  not  be  tolerated.  In  that  sense,  political 
freedom  and  freedom  of  expression  are  certainly  limited. 

At  the  local  level,  however,  I  got  the  impression  that  the  people 
exerted  considerable  control  over  the  factories,  communes,  and  mu- 
nicipalities with  which  they  are  in  intimate  daily  contact.  Each  such 
body  is  run  by  a  revolutionary  committee  organized  according  to  the 
double  "three  in  one"'  principle;  that  is,  it  must  contain  representa- 
tives of  three  groups:  (a)  the  workers  or  masses  in  the  organization^ 
(b)  political  cadres — usually,  but  not  always,  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Partv — and  (c)  members  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
(PLA). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PLA  is  not  purely  a  military  organiza- 
tion; it  seemed  to  us  a  combination  of  militia  together  with  activities 
like  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  agency  for  education,  training,  and  national  service  for 
many  of  the  young  people.  Some  are  assigned  to  military  duties,  but 
others  might  serve  as  hospital  orderlies,  helpers  in  a  school  or  members 
of  a  land  reclamation  or  reforestation  team.  The  other  "three  in  one'* 
principle  says  that  revolutionary  committees  must  contain  members 
chosen  from  the  young,  the  middle  aged,  and  the  older  members  of  the 
group.  While  the  chairman  of  the  revolutionary  committee  is  appar- 
ently always  a  political  cadre,  the  vice  chairman  of  each  revolutionary 
committee  is  an  expert  in  the  work  of  the  particular  organization,  and 
runs  the  organization,  the  chairman  standing  by  unless  the  organiza- 
tion starts  to  deviate  from  the  approved  ideological  line.  It  was  our  im- 
pression that  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  members  of  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  followed  procedures  which  we  in  the  Western 
World  would  accept  as  fair  and  basically  democratic,  except  that  in 
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certain  rare  instances,  elected  members  can  be  removed  by  a  superior 
revolutionary  committee  because  of  ideological  or  personal  inadequa- 
cies. In  such  an  event  new  elections  are  held.  This  basic  control  by  the 
people  of  the  organization  with  which  they  interact  most  on  a  daily 
basis  seems  to  us  to  be  the  major  reason  for  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  the  people  of  China  to  their  present  regime. 

THE    CULTURAL    KEVOLUTIOX 

The  cultural  revolution,  which  began  about  1966,  initiated  a  period 
of  upheaval  and  instability  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  present  Chinese  Government.  It  involved  a  basic  ideological 
struggle  between  the  followers  of  Lin  Shao-chi,  who  adopted  an  essen- 
tially Soviet  model  of  a  trained  managerial  class  and  subservient 
working  class,  and  ^lao  Tse-tung,  whose  followers  desired  a  broad 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  power  throughout  the  laboring  classes. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  although  this  revolution  is  still  in  progress, 
stability  has  returned,  and  the  reforms  which  will  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  years  ahead  will  probably  be  assimilated  without  further  vio- 
lence. The  main  effects  of  the  cultural  revolution  have  been  the  forma- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  committees  which  govern  not  only  factories 
and  communes,  but  such  institutions  as  universities  as  well.  Each  uni- 
versity now  selects  its  students  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  workers  in 
the  factories,  communes  and  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army.  Usually, 
these  are  young  men  and  women  about  25  or  26  years  old  who  have 
already  had  several  years  of  productive  work  in  which  they  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  leading  to  their  nomination  by  their  fellow 
workers  for  entry  into  the  university.  Many  of  these  students  will, 
after  graduation,  return  to  the  jobs  they  held  before  they  entered  the 
university.  The  effect  of  this,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  laboring  classes.  This  may 
become  important  in  some  future  attempt  to  remove  the  rigid  controls 
of  literature  and  art  that  characterize  other  Communist  countries  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union. 

0RIENTATI0>3"   OF  RESEARCH 

All  research  in  the  PRC  is  oriented  toward  the  solution  of  im- 
portant problems.  Usually  these  are  related  to  factories,  communes, 
hospitals  or  laboratories.  Some  universities  have  abandoned  tradi- 
tional departments  such  as  biology,  chemistry  and  physics  and  have 
established  instead  departments  such  as  industrial  microbiology.  Even 
where  a  traditional  departmental  organization  has  been  maintained, 
the  members  frequently  work  together  on  some  common  problem. 
For  example,  at  Chung  San  University  in  Canton,  the  biologj"  de- 
partment operates  a  factory  which  manufactures  tetracj^cline  anti- 
biotics. This  serves  both  as  an  applied  laboratory  for  students  and 
as  a  central  focus  for  the  research  of  faculty  members. 

FEELING  OF  FRIENDSHIP  AND  ADMIRATION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

One  other  major  impression  that  needs  to  be  recorded  here  is  the  re- 
markable feeling  of  friendship  and  admiration  for  the  United  States 
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that  was  expressed  diirin<:v  many  of  our  conversations  with  people  in 
all  walks  of  life.  While  huge  bulletin  boards  exhort  the  world  to 
"unite  to  destroy  the  U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  and  all  their  run- 
ning dogs,"  conversations  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  applies 
only  to  present  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far  East  and  not  to  the  American 
people  themselves. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  greatly  admire  Ameri- 
can prowess  in  science,  technology,  and  the  rationalization  of  indus- 
trial production.  They  would  very  much  like  to  learn  from  us  and 
to  purchase  from  us  such  machinery  as  would  help  them  to  upgrade 
the  material  level  of  their  society.  They  are  also  aware  of  and  greatly 
admire  the  stirring  principles  enunciated  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Bill  of  Rights.  This  is  also  true  of  other  Communist 
nations  like  North  Vietnam;  in  fact.  Ho  Chi  Minh  used  quotations 
from  our  Declaration  of  Independence  in  his  proclamation  of  the  for- 
mation of  that  new  independent  country  in  1954.  In  view  of  this  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  Americans,  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness 
shown  to  us  by  people  everywhere,  and  the  great  interest  in  us  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  the  streets,  farms  and  factories,  I  would  pre- 
dict that  a  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PRC  would  be  followed  by  true  amity  at  the  people-to-people 
level. 

witness'  interview  with  premier  chou  en-lai 

Interview  with  Premier  Chou  En-lai:  At  our  request,  our  hosts 
arranged  a  2-hour  interview  with  Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People  on  Tien  An  Men  Square  in  Peking.  In  addition 
to  tlie  Premier  and  his  intei-preter  and  Dr.  Signer  and  myself,  there 
were  only  about  half  a  dozen  other  people  present,  mostly  scientists 
who  had  accompanied  us  on  our  visits  in  and  around  Peking.  The 
Premier  began  by  welcoming  us  most  warmly,  expressing  his  delight 
at  being  able  to  play  host  to  visiting  American  scientists.  He  then 
proceeded  for  about  an  hour  to  outline  the  situation  in  the  world  as 
he  saw  it.  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  PRC.  The  main  points  were 
these:  At  the  Yalta  Conference,  tlie  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
between  them  agreed  to  the  formation  of  certain  spheres  of  influence 
in  China.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  to  exert  influence  over  neighboring 
Chinese  territories,  such  as  Inner  Mongolia,  Sinkiang  Province, 
Dairen,  and  Poi-t  Arthur  if  she  would  recognize  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
which  in  fact,  she  did.  The  United  States  was  to  have  influence  over 
the  rest  of  China.  But.  said  Chou,  the  Chinese  people  were  not  repre- 
sented at  Yalta  and  could  not  be  bound  by  any  conclusions  reached 
there.  When  the  Japanese  invaders  were  defeated  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  Kuomintang  and  Communist  forces  began  a 
struggle  for  the  control  of  China.  From  the  vei-y  beginning,  the 
United  States  worked  against  the  Communists. 

The  famous  mission  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  represented  in 
the  American  press  as  an  attempt  to  conciliate  between  two  forces, 
was  actually  according  to  Chou,  designed  to  insure  the  victory  of 
the  Kuomintang.  Nevertheless,  the  Communists  won  and  formed  a 
government.  The  United  States  then  responded  by  aiding  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  defeated  Kuomintang-  forces  to  Taiwan,  recognizing 
them  as  the  legitimate  Government  of  China,  aiding  tliem  militarily 
and  economically  '^nd  pivventing  the  assimilation  of  Taiwan  into 
the  PRC  by  patroling  the  Taiwan  Straits  with  the  powerfnl  Tth 
Fleet.  In  1950,  barely  1  year  after  the  formation  of  the  PRC.  we 
supported  the  Government  of  South  Korea  in  its  dispute  with  the 
north,  according  to  Chou,  and  ])rovoked  the  north  into  military 
action.  The  Chinese  repeatedly  wai-ned  that  if  American  troops  pene- 
trated to  the  Yalu  Elver  they  would  have  to  intervene.  The  fact  that 
this  warning  was  overlooked  is  interpreted  by  the  Chinese  as  a  de- 
liberate American  probe  of  their  strength  and  determination  to 
defend  their  borders.  The  Chinese  did  intervene;  Chou  insists  that 
the  soldiers  were  volunteers  and  that  China  exercised  restraint  in 
stopping  at  the  38th  parallel.  Shortl}'  after  the  cease-fire  in  Korea, 
we  prepared  for  an  intervention  in  Indochina,  where  things  were 
going  badly  for  the  French. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  with  massive  American  intervention  to  aid  the 
south,  the  bombing  and  invasion  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  building  of 
bases  in  Thailand  and  Okinawa  and  the  encouragement  of  resurgent 
Japanese  militarism  are  all  seen  as  U.S. -sponsored  actions  designed  to 
encircle  the  Chinese  in  a  ring  of  steel,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eign prerogatives,  and  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  friendly  rela- 
tions with  their  neighboring  states. 

According  to  Premier  Chou,  the  Chinese  are  still  a  weak  nation,  con- 
cerned mainly  with  developing  their  country  to  improve  the  lot  of  their 
peojjle.  They  are  not  now  nor  do  they  ever  wish  to  become  a  super- 
power. They  want  only  their  legitimate  sovereignty.  He  emphasized 
that  China,  had  no  internal  debt,  no  external  debt,  no  income  tax,  and 
not  one  soldier  outside  its  own  borders.  He  suggested  that  this  was  a 
model  other  great  powers  might  seek  to  emulate.  He  showed  great  in- 
terest in  the  present  mood  in  America  with  regard  to  the  war,  China 
and  future  politics.  On  the  last  subject,  he  questioned  us  rather  exten- 
sively about  the  chances  which  various  candidates  might  have  in  the 
1972  elections.  He  impressed  us  as  highly  intelligent,  alert,  vigorous, 
and  competent.  He  seemed  truly  to  want  to  help  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  probably  for  reasons  beneficial  to 
China.  We  gathered  that  China  is  apprehensive  about  her  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  always  referrecl  to  as  "revisionist,"  and  that  a 
United  States-China  rapprochement  might  have  important  conse- 
quences for  international  alinements. 

POSSIBLE    BENEFITS    OF    UNITED    STATES-CHINA    AMITY 

Possible  benefits  of  United  States-China  amity :  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  several  obvious  gains  to  be  realized  if  the  United  States  aban- 
dons the  fiction  that  the  Kuomintang  is  the  government  of  China  and 
recognizes  the  reality  and  stability  of  the  present  regime  in  Peking. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious  possibility  of  trade  which  Avould 
benefit  both  countries.  I  have  heard  that  present  Chinese  foreign  trade 
is  not  great  and  that  there  is  little  they  could  sell  us  in  return  for  our 
manufactured  goods.  Yet,  the  existence  of  a  country  of  750  million 
people  with  a  rapidly  improving  material  prosperity  can  only  be  a 
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challenge  for  American  businessmen.  I  believe  that  substantial  markets 
for  American  automobiles,  machinery,  electronic  components,  com- 
puters, airplanes,  and  other  commodities  could  rapidly  develop  were 
trade  to  be  resumed. 

A  second  important  gain  would  be  in  the  exchange  of  information  in 
the  realms  of  science,  art,  and  literature.  We  became  aware  of  startling 
advances  in  certain  aspects  of  science  in  China  which  have  been  com- 
pletely unknown  in  the  Western  World.  We  witnessed,  for  example, 
four  operations  in  Hospital  No.  3  affiliated  with  Peking  Medical  Col- 
lege in  which  acupuncture  anesthesia  was  employed.  In  this  procedure, 
delicate  needles  are  inserted  into  several  of  500  pos;=ible  specific  loca- 
tions in  the  body.  These  needles  are  then  connected  to  electrodes  and  a 
current  of  0.5  milliamperes  at  5  volts  permitted  to  flow  for  20  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  area  to  be  operated  on  is  completely  in- 
sensitive to  pain,  and  operations  as  long  as  9  hours  in  duration  may  be 
performed. 

We  ourselves  witnessed  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  the  size  of  a 
baseball,  repair  of  hernia,  excision  of  a  gastric  ulcer  and  removal  of 
a  thyroid  tumor.  In  all  four  cases,  the  patients  were  awake,  alert  and 
cheerful  during  tlie  entire  operation.  We  have  been  surprised  that 
the  American  medical  profession  has  evinced  absolutely  no  interest 
in  our  reports  and  that  certain  prominent  medical  men  have  even 
called  these  results  impossible,  without  even  investigating  the  details. 
I  suggest  that  immediate  benefits  might  result  from  soiding  a  group 
of  American  doctors  to  China  to  view  such  an  operation  at  first  hand, 
as  we  did. 

We  were  also  impressed  by  Chinese  research  into  medicinal  herbs, 
the  use  of  plant  hormones  in  the  increase  of  crop  yields  and  the  use 
of  organic  materials,  including  human  waste,  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ductivity of  soils  without  creating  health  hazards  or  oflfensive  odors. 
In  addition,  the  feat  of  Chinese  biochemists  in  achieving  the  Avorld's 
first  total  synthesis  of  insulin  and  the  recent  accomplishments  in 
Chinese  nuclear  and  ballistic  science  indicate  the  existence  of  a  possible 
wealth  of  information  at  present  unavailable  to  us.  The  normalization 
of  relations  between  us  could  have  important  consequences  in  all  these 
fields. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
as  the  legitimate  Government  of  China  would  open  up  diplomatic 
pathways  currently  closed  to  us.  We  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  Communist  world  is  no  more  monolithic  than  the  capitalist  world. 
Just  as  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Rumania  have  acquired  substantial 
indepedence  from  Soviet  control,  so  Vietnam  is  jealous  of  its  inde- 
pendence of  China  and  China  is  very  chary  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By 
enjoying  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  United  States  could  achieve  a  maneuverability  now  denied  it.  For 
all  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  a  long  overdue  rethinking  of  our  present 
China  policy  is  in  order. 

RECOMMEXDATIOXS 

In  considering  the  various  resolutions  proposed  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
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China,  I  would  be  guided  by  one  important  principle  enunciated  by 
Premier  Cliou  in  his  interview  with  us.  ''If  there  is  one  thing,"  said 
Chou,  "on  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  I  agree,  it  is  that  a  two-China 
policy  is  unworkable."  The  PEC  would  no  more  give  up  its  right  to 
Taiwan  than  we  would  relinquish  oui'  right  to  one  of  the  50  States  of 
the  Union.  Thus,  we  must  adopt  a  one  China  policy,  and  in  my  view, 
the  PRC  deserves,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  to  be  recognized  as 
the  legitimate  GoA^ernment  of  China. 

Thus,  I  regard  Senate  Resolution  37  to  be  acceptable  only  as  a  first 
step,  since  it  appears  to  permit  a  two-China  policy.  Senate  Resolutions 
18  and  139  seem  more  direct  in  support  of  the  PRC's  right  to  be  con- 
sidered the  sole  Government  of  China,  and  I  would  support  them.  I 
believe  that  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
PRC,  as  well  as  entry  of  the  PRC  into  the  United  Nations  can  be 
effected  only  if  we  cease  all  recognition  and  support  of  Chiang.  The 
future  of  Taiwan  is  a  problem  which  will  have  to  be  worked  out  once 
we  are  in  a  position  to  talk  to  the  Chinese  in  the  U.X.  or  through 
direct  diplomacy. 

In  my  own  view,  the  Taiwanese,  once  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
the  present  artificially  imposed  Chiang  regime — and  by  the  way  here 
I  would  differ  from  Mrs.  Tuchman  who  assumes  Chiang  does  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  Taiwanese  people — there  are  12  million  of  them 
and  only  2  million  of  the  relocated  mainland  Chinese  there — should  be 
in  a  position  to  decide  their  own  fate.  If  Taiwan  decides  to  join  the 
PRC,  v.'e  ought  to  accept  that  decision ;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  decides 
to  remain  independent,  that  will  pose  other  problems  which  will  re- 
quire detailed  and  patient  diplom.atic  effort. 

Such  effort  will  have  greater  likelihood  of  success  once  we  are  in 
closer  touch  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

DE3IOCRACT    OF    CHIAXG  KAI-SHEK    GOVEEXMEXT 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Galston.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
statement.  I  raise  one  question.  I  did  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Tuch- 
man meant  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  a  truly  democratically  elected 
government  of  Taiwan  in  the  same  sense  we  used  that  term.  Did  she 
say  that  ?  I  didn't  understand  she  did. 

Dr.  Galston.  Perhaps  we  should  ask  her.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing of  one  thing  she  said. 

The  Chairmax.  I  was  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two.  I 
didn't  know  she  passed  upon  that. 

Mrs.  Tuchman.  No,  I  didn't.  Of  course,  he  is  not  and  of  course  there 
is  not  an  independent  government  in  Taiwan.  All  I  meant  was  that  I 
believe  the  Government  of  Taiwan  at  the  moment  should  be  continued 
to  be  recognized,  such  as  it  is.  We  again  can't  change  these  things  the 
wav  these  things  should  be  changed.  This  is  for  the  Chinese  to  change. 

The  Chairman".  I  just  meant  I  didn't  understand  that  she  said  this 
is  a  democratic  government. 

Mrs.  TucHMAX.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairmax.  I  didn't  think  she  was  so  poorly  informed  as  to  say 
this  was  a  democratic  government.  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  that. 

Dr.  Galstox.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  clarified. 
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RESPONSE    OF    MEDICAL    TKOFESSIOX    TO    ACUPUNCTURE    ANESTHESIA 

Tlic  Chairman.  I  must  say,  there  are  several  things  most  interesting. 
Tliis  biisiiu'ss  of  the  acupuncture  anestliesia,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  told  this  to  professional  medical  men  and  they  have  said  it  is  of 
no  cons('([uence.  ^^'^hat  was  their  response  to  you  ? 

Dr.  (ialston.  On  our  arrival  at  Kennedy  Airport,  exactly  a  month 
ago  today,  we  were  greeted,  much  to  our  surprise,  by  a  large  group  of 
television  cameramen  and  newsmen  from  various  publications  and  our 
remai-ks  were  subsequently  communicated,  I  think,  all  over  the 
count  r}'. 

Now  I  would  have  expected  that  a  medical  person  somewhere  would 
have  said,  "What  you  report  is  very  interesting.  Could  I  have  further 
details  ?"  No  such  advance  has  ever  been  made.  I  have  spoken  with  sev- 
eral medical  people  who  have  expressed  to  me  skepticism,  who  have 
implied  that  the  patients  were  hypnotized,  that  drugs  were  secretly  ad- 
ministered or  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  trained  to  perceive  what 
was  going  on.  I  have  met  only  one  medical  person,  Dr.  Walsh  McDer- 
mott  of  Cornell  Medical  College  who,  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  was 
briefing  some  people  at  the  National  Academj^  of  Sciences,  expressed 
interest  and  said  that  this  ought  to  be  looked  into.  But  no  medical 
group  has  yet  come  forward. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  sei-iously  suggest  that  the  Chinese 
put  this  show  on  just  to  impress  you  as  a  visitor.  Is  that  what  they  are 
suggesting  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Some  people  have  suggested  exactly  that,  which  to  me 
is  unthinkable. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  it  is  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  to  go  to. 
[Laughter.] 

To  try  to  deceive  one  or  two  observers.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Dr.  Galston.  Not  to  me  it  doesn't. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  scientist.  I  mean  you  are  not  a  politician; 
you  are  not  a  Member  of  Congress.  You  are  trained  in  science ;  are 
you  not  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes,  I  have  a  Ph.  D.  in  biology. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  uni'elated,  although  it  is  not  strictly 
medicine.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  they  evidenced  no  interest.  You 
mean  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States  has  not  evi- 
denced any  interest  in  this. 

Dr.  Galston.  I  have  had  no  communications  from  them.  The  only 
thing  1  noticed  was  that  in  the  latest  issue  of  Medical  World  News  a 
McGraw-Hill  publication  there  is  a  statement  by  three  prominent 
men,  two  of  them  doctors  and  one  a  Nobel  laureate  in  physiology,  to 
the  eifect  that  this  is  just  rubbish,  and  I  must  confess  that  this  abso- 
lutely astounds  me. 

operations    PERFORMED    WITH    ACUPUNCTURE    ANESTHESIA 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  that  you  watched  this  yourself. 

Dr.  Galston.  I  was  present  when  each  of  those  four  patients  was 
wheeled  into  the  operating  room.  These  people  were  awake  and  alert. 
We  talked  with  them  through  our  interpreters.  We  witnessed  the  in- 
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sertion  of  the  needles ;  we  witnessed  the  connection  of  the  needles  to 
tlie  electrodes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  needles? 

Dr.  Galstox.  In  some  cases  four,  that  is  two  pairs  of  two,  in  some 
cases  six. 

The  Chairman.  Around  the  place  to  be  operated  ? 

Dr.  Galstox.  Sometimes  close  to  it.  sometimes  at  distant  locations, 
wliich  had  been  empirically  determhied.  The  Chinese  are  the  first  to 
admit  they  don't  know  exactly  why  this  Avorks.  but  they  know  that  it 
does  work.  I  would  certainly  agree  because  we  saw  that  after  20  min- 
utes of  such  treatment  the  sur^reon  stepped  u[).  probed  the  area  to 
make  sure  it  was  insensitive,  made  the  incision,  performed  the  oper- 
ation, and  we  actually  talked  with  these  patients  durino-  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Through  an  interpreter. 

Dr.  Galston.  Through  an  intei-preter.  We  even  have  a  picture  of  a 
woman  who  had  the  ovarian  cyst  removed  about  the  size  of  a  baseball. 
When  she  heard  it  Avas  out  she  said  she  would  like  to  see  it  and  so  we 
have  a.  picture  of  her  looking  over  her  shoulder,  looking  at  this  bloody 
mass  in  a  porcelain  bowl,  while  the  doctors  are  Sevang  her  up  and  she 
is  smiling  at  them. 

Now  [laughter]  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  myself  saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  I  tliink  it  is  very  dubious  that  they  could  hoodwink  us  or 
that  they  would  want  to  hoodwink  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand  the  motive  for  wanting  to  hood- 
wink you  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  is  so  obvious  at  some  point  to  be 
subject  to  proof  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  exercise  just  to  hoodwink  you. 
AVas  Dr.  Signer  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  He  was  there  also.  Bv  the  wav.  I  should  sav  somethinof 
about  Shen  Shu  Chin,  the  wife  of  one  of  my  close  friends  who  had  been 
at  Yale  and  went  back  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  1957.  This 
woman  is  a  pediatrician  and  a  doctor  of  medicine.  She  Mas  trained  in 
the  West  and  practiced  in  St.  RaphaePs  Hospital  in  New  Haven.  She 
herself  has  undergone  acupuncture  and  acupuncture  anaesthesia;  she 
said  that  having  been  trained  in  the  West,  she  came  as  a  complete 
skeptic  but  is  now  a  firm  believer. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  of  day  did  the  operations  take  place? 

Dr.  Galston.  In  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Daylight.  Was  it  good  light  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Daylight.  It  was  about  this  hour  of  the  morning,  I 
think,  when  probably  the  third  operation  was  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  Honestly,  I  never  heard  this.  I  heard  rumors  about 
this.  I  don't  understand  anyone  questioning  the  validity  of  what  you 
say.  I  would  have  thought  they  were  showing  this  because  they  were 
proud  of  it.  I  mean  this  was  an  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Galston.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  To  discount  the  capacity  of  people  who  have  a  long 
history  of  invention  and  innovation,  both  in  science  and  in  art,  is 
incredible  to  me.  I  could  almost  believe  the  Chinese  could  do  any  of 
these  things  without  knowing  anything  about  it  when  you  recall  their 
history.  I  don't  like  to  use  gunpowder  as  the  only  example  because  it  has 
come  out  so  sadly  in  its  use,  but  it  is  the  one  often  referred  to  and 
printing  and  all  sorts  of  thing. 

That  is  very  interesting. 
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MEETING   WITH   PKEMIER   PilAM   VAN   DONG 

You  passed  oi'er  your  meeting  with  Premier  Pham  Von  Dong. 
Would  you  like  to  say  something  for  the  record  about  that  discussion. 
After  all  while  we  are  interested  in  resuming  relations  with  China^ 
the  great  tragedy  is  our  continued  war  with  Vietnam.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  can  say  about  that  that  would  be  of  interest  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  said  to  us  when  we  were  leaving  "I  hope  you  will  not 
tell  point  by  point  what  we  discussed  here.  This  is  between  us."'  I 
regret  that  I  would  be  unable  to  violate  that  confidence. 

But  I  can  tell  you  the  general  tenor  of  what  was  said. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  whatever  you  can  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Galston.  The  Premier  gave  essentially  a  monologue  in  Mhich 
he  reviewed  his  view  of  how  the  world  was  put  together  and  what  had 
happened  to  cause  the  present  conflict.  I  would  say  that  his  view  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  which  Chou  En-lai  had  voiced  except 
that  it  dealt  more  specifically  with  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  he  regards  the  failure  of  the  elections  to  be  held  in  1956, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Geneva  Treaty  that  terminated 
hostilities 

The  Chairman.  Geneva  Accords  they  call  them. 

Dr.  Galston.  Geneva  Accords,  that  the  failure  of  that  election  to  be 
held  was  the  root  cause  of  all  subsequent  trouble.  He  says  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  would  clearly  have  won  that  election  and  reminded  us  that  even 
President  Eisenhower  had  said  that  had  those  elections  been  held  Ho 
would  have  gotten  about  80  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  fact  that  those  elections  were  not  held  was  the  source  of  the 
subsequent  trouble  and  the  armed  conflict. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  free  to  tell  our  Government  what  he 
told  you  more  specifically  than  you  can  say  here  or  not  or  have  they 
shown  any  interest?  Has  anyone  in  the  Government  approached  you? 

Dr.  Galston.  Well,  no,  no  one  has.  I  would  say  I  do  not  have  any 
information  that  would  be  especially  useful. 

HAS   united   states   DROPPED   HERBICIDES   ON    NORTH   VIETNAM? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  right.  I  just  wondered  whether  or  not.  You 
weren't  there  on  a  political  mission  in  any  case.  You  were  examining 
the  effect  of  herbicides.  Have  we  dropped  herbicides  on  North  Viet- 
nam similar  to  those  we  did  on  South  Vietnam  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Not  in  any  quantity  that  have  been  significant.  There 
probably  have  been  a  few  incidents  which  are  probably  inadvertent 
and  honest  mistakes. 

OBSERVATIONS    IN    AND    AROUND    HANOI 

Tlie  Chairman.  AVhat  did  you  observe  in  and  around  Hanoi?  Did 
you  travel  in  and  around  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes;  we  traveled  from.  Hanoi  to  Haiphong  which  is  a 
much  bombed  industrial  city,  and  we  traveled  from  their  north  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  which  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  bathe  the  year  around. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  Tonkin  Gulf  was  south. 
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Dr.  Galston.  No;  we  were  at  a  place  called  Ha-Long  Bay  which 
is  on  the  Tonkin  Gnlf. 
The  Chairmax.  Yos. 

INFORMATION  OBTAINED  CONCERNING  HERBICIDE  2,  4,  5-T 

Dr.  Galston.  But  I  can  tell  you  with  regard  to  the  herbicides  we  did 
get  some  interesting  information.  As  you  may  know,  there  arose  evi- 
dence which  indicated  that  the  herbicide  2,  4,  5-T,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  innocuous  to  humans  and  animals  had,  in  fact,  some  distinct 
medical  consequences.  That  is,  when  fed  to  pregnant  female  animals  it 
could  cause  malformation  of  developing  embryos.  We  calculated  that 
at  the  effective  dosages,  Vietnamese  women  consuming  only  two  liters 
of  water  a  day  could  have  consumed  a  teratogenic  dose. 

So  our  aim  was  to  obtain  statistics  from  hospitals  in  sprayed  and  un- 
sprayed  areas  of  the  south  concerning  miscarriages,  stillbirths,  and 
obvious  malformations  of  the  newborn  infant.  We  did  obtain  some 
such  information  which  had  previously  been  unavailable. 

This  information  indicates  that  in  heavy  sprayed  areas  a  particular 
kind  of  malformation  occurs  called  ''^egg  bundle  fetus"  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  chromosome  breakage.  We  received  preparations  and  pic- 
tures of  cells  in  which  such  chromosome  breakage  could  not  be  noted. 

Now  here  again  this  is  not  my  scientific  specialty.  But  Dr.  Signer 
and  I  have  turned  over  this  information  to  people  who  are  trained  in 
the  analysis  of  the  human  chromosome  complement  and  we  expect  that 
they  will  be  telling  us  whether  this  evidence  is  important. 

HAS  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ASKED  WITNESS  ABOUT  EFFECTS  OF  HERBICIDES  ? 

The  Chairman.  Has  our  government,  particularly  the  Department 
of  Defense,  ever  inquired  of  you  about  the  effect  of  damage  from  herbi- 
cides '?  Have  they  ever  asked  you  for  an  assessment  or  ever  shown  any 
interest,  so  far  as  j^ou  are  concerned,  in  the  effects  of  our  use  of 
herbicides  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Well,  I  have  been  at  meetings  with  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  herbicide  research  at  Fort  Dietrick.  I  have  ex- 
changed information  with  them  but  never  in  an  official  way. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  asked  you  for  a  specific  assessment. 

Dr.  Galston.  No;  but  my  views  are  so  well  known  that  perhaps 
they  felt  it  unnecessary  to  ask. 

MEETING   WITH   PRINCE    SIHANOUK 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  met  with  Prince  Sihanouk.  Can  you 
tell  us  anything  from  him  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes.  Our  meeting  with  Prince  Sihanouk  lasted  for  7 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  In  Shanghai. 

Dr.  Galston.  In  Shanghai.  He  is  living  in  the  town  of  Hangchow, 
which  is  a  very  pleasant  place  not  too  far  from  Shanghai,  and  after  our 
conversation  with  Chou,  Chou  suggested  that  since  we  had  seen  both 
himself  and  Pham  Van  Dong  we  should  also  see  Sihanouk  to  which  we 
readily  agreed  and  he  arranged  this  meeting  for  us. 
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The  main  points  of  Sihanouk's  conversation  with  us  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Although  he  himself  is  descended  from  80  generations  of  kmgs, 
he  considers  himself  the  legitimate  head  of  state  of  Cambodia  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  abdicate  and  submitted  to  a  popular  election,  which 
he  won.  Under  his  government,  he  says,  the  3  million  people  of  Cam- 
bodia were  achieving  greater  prosperity,  the  country  was  being  mod- 
ei-nized  at  a  fairly  significant  pace,  and  all  this  has  now  been  undone. 

He  asserts  thatho  knew  that  the  eastern  part  of  Cambodia  was  bemg 
used  by  elements  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  for  supplying  their 
units  and  for  trails  and  things  of  that  sort.  He  had  approached  them 
on  several  occasions  to  stop,  but  they  wouldn't,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
force  them  to  stop.  So  rather  than  provoke  a  crisis  he  v.ent  along  with 
this,  balancing  the  greater  good  against  the  carnage  that  would  result 
if  he  got  into  a  war.  . 

He  also  said  there  was  some  monkey  business  going  on  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country  which  he  was  also  unable  to  stop.  I  assume  he  meant 
something  to  do  with  Thailand,  but  I  am  not  sure.  o-  •  tvt 

Now,  he  says  that  the  present  government  of  Lon  Nol  and  Sin  Alatak, 
who  were  members  of  his  former  government,  came  about  only  with 
open  or  in  some  cases  secret  aid  given  by  the  United  States  through  one 
or  another  agency  to  these  dissident  forces.  He  was  deposed  when  he 
was  visiting  in  China,  and  he  says  that  the  people  of  his  country  still 

largely  support  him.  ,         ,     -r       ^t  i 

He  says  that  the  people  now  fighting  against  the  Lon  Noi  govern- 
ment who  are  always  described  in  our  press  as  North  Vietnamese  are, 
in  fact  mainly  Cambodians  and  that  they  rank  in  political  complexion 
from  Communists  on  the  left  to  Royalists  on  the  right.  This  broad 
spectrum  of  people  supports  him  and  would  wish  to  depose  the  present 
Lon  Nol  and  Siri  Matak  government. 

He  himself  feels  that  his  days  as  head  of  state  m  Cambodia  are  over, 
that  by  virtue  of  the  war  which  has  now  engulfed  that  country  the 
Communists  and  leftists  forces  have  in  fact  now  become  the  dominant 
ones.  So  we  have,  he  said,  aided  the  formation  of  a  new  Communist  state 
in  Cambodia  that  used  to  be  a  neutralist  and  royalist  state.  He  thmks 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  head  of  state  again  and  that 
the  power  properly  belongs  to  those  who  are  doing  the  fighting  now. 
However,  he  is  "happy  to  either  return  to  Cambodia,  if  that  is  de- 
sirable, or  to  remain  where  he  now  is,  marshaling  support,  both  finan- 
cial and  world  opinion,  in  favor  of  those  forces  who  were  fighting  to 
depose  the  Siri  Matak-Lon  Nol  government.  I  think  he  honestly  does 
not  wish  to  become  head  of  state  again  but  wishes  simply  to  render 
what  aid  he  can  to  his  country. 

STATUS    OF    JOURNALISTS    WHO    HAVE    DISAPPEARED 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  mention  in  your  long  conversation 
with  him  about  the  status  or  fate  of  journalists  who  have  disappeared, 
presumablv  captured  by  the  Communist  people  in  Cambodia? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes ;  we  had  rather  a  long  conversation  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Any  light  you  can  throw  on  it. 

Dr.  Galston.  While  we  were  in  Peking  we  received  a  telegram  from 
Mrs.  Welles  Hangen  in  Hong  Kong,  Welles  Hangen  was  an  NBC 
correspondent  who  disappeared  during  an  ambush  in  Cambodia.  Mrs. 
Hangen  wired  us  to  the  effect  that  information  that  she  received  indi- 
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cated  that  her  husband  survived  the  ambush  which  killed  several 
others,  and  was  seen  being  led  away  by  members  of  the  ambushing 
group.  She  asked  us  to  try  to  obtain  whatever  information  we  could 
from  Sihanouk  if  we  saw  him  and  so  we  brought  this  up  at  the  time. 

He  said  that  he,  of  course,  does  not  have  contact  with  all  of  the  forces 
that  are  fighting  in  Cambodia.  He  has  contact  with  his  own  forces,  but 
there  are  groups  which  do  not  recognize  him  as  their  leader  and  so 
might  not  report  to  him.  But  so  far  as  he  knows  AVelles  Hangen  is  not 
in  the  possession  of  any  of  these  groups.  He  also  took  the  trouble,  he 
said  after  letters  from,  I  believe  Senator  Mansfield 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  wrote  him  too. 

Dr.  Galstox  (continuing).  And  yourself  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy, 
that  he  wrote  to  all  of  these  people  and  said  that  he  had  no  information. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Galstox.  And  also  that  he  had  contacted  Pham  Van  Dong  who 
asserted  that  Welles  Hangen  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  forces. 

The  Chairmax.  I  got  the  same  answer  he  gave  you.  I  wondered  if 
there  were  any  new  developments  because  my  letter  was  written  prior 
to  your  visit  with  him. 

WITXESS'S   COXVERSATIOXS   W^ITH  FORMER   COLLEAGUES 

You  referred  to  private  conversations  in  English  which  you  held  in 
China  with  former  colleagues.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  of  interest 
of  which  they  told  you. 

Dr.  Galstox.  Yes.  One  of  these  men,  a  very  old  friend,  works  in  the 
same  scientific  specialty  as  I  do.  I  had  sent  him,  as  I  do  people  all  over 
the  world,  examples  of  my  scientific  reprints  in  the  hope  we  might  keep 
up  an  intellectual  contact. 

The  Chairmax.  In  the  field  of  biology. 

Dr.  Galstox.  In  the  field  of  biology. 

The  Chairmax.  Can  you  narrow  it  ? 

Dr.  Galstox.  Well,  1  am  a  plant  biologist  and  I  work  on  the  effects 
of  chemical  substances  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  Citairmax.  Yes. 

Dr.  Galstox".  And  all  of  the  commmiications  were  in  that  field. 

The  Chairmax".  Yes. 

Dr.  Galstox.  He  never  once  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  any  of 
these  packets.  The  only  communications  I  got  from  him  were  Christ- 
mas cards,  and  simply  signed  with  his  name,  just  over  "Best  wishes," 
never  any  comment,  never  any  "regards  to  your  wife"  or  anything  of 
that  sort  as  may  have  been  expected. 

I  thus  was  curious  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  received  my  packets 
and  he  indicated  that  he  had. 

The  Chairmax.  He  had. 

Dr.  Galstox.  All  of  them.  I  said,  "Why  hadn't  you  aclmowledged 
them."  He  said,  "Well,  it  was  an  era  when  we  were  not  being  encour- 
aged to  have  foreign  contacts."  I  said,  "I  did  get  Christmas  cards  from 
you."  He  said,  "Yes,  that  was  all  right,"  and  I  said  "Those  stopped 
about  5  years  ago."  He  said  "Yes;  when  the  cultural  revolution  started 
everything  stopped  for  a  while  but  now  that  is  all  over,  and  we  think 
the  gates  will  be  opened  wider." 

Then  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  received  the  numerous  batches  of 
scientific  reprints  which  he  had  sent  me,  and  I  had  to  reply  that  I  had 
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received  only  one.  He  said,  "I  must  have  sent  you  15.  "What  happened 
to  the  others."  I  said,  "I  don't  know.  What  was  in  them?"  He  said, 
"Well,  I  had  the  usual  scientific  reprints.  Oh,  yes;  I  did  include  copies 
of  the  Peking  Review."  I  said  well  I  thought  that  may  have  been  the 
source  of  trouble,  but  I  didn't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  our  Government  confis- 
cated them  ?  Is  that  the  implication  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  I  think  it  is  possible,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  implication,  I  take  it,  of  what  you  say. 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes ;  that  w^as  my  suspicion.  1  don't  think  the  Chinese 
would  object  to  the  export  of  copies  of  the  Peking  Review. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Peking  Review  gets  to  Hong  Kong  and 
gets  out ;  doesn't  it  ?  We  often  see  excerpts  taken  from  the  review  pub- 
lished in  our  papers ;  don't  we  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  I  think  we  have  here  another  example  of  the  kind  of 
situation  that  Mrs.  Tuchman  described  in  which  classified  informa- 
tion remains  classified  while  its  contents 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  top  secret  when  it  gets  to  us. 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

CHOU  EN-LAl's  ATTITUDE  ABOUT  VISITS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  G0\TSRNMENT 

The  Chairman.  Did  Chou  En-lai  indicate  to  you  his  attitude  about 
visits  to  China  of  members  of  our  Government  as  distinguished  from 
scientists?  What  I  am  getting  at  is  why  is  it  that  they  are  accepting 
scientists,  students  and  ping  pong  players.  So  far  as  I  know  no  mem- 
ber of  our  Government  has  been  given  a  visa  ?  Was  there  anything  of 
this  sort  discussed  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes,  it  was,  and  I  think  the  answer  is  something  like 
this : 

So  long  as  it  is  a  matter  of  official  policy  for  our  Government  to 
recognize  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  government  as  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  so  long  v/ill  it  be  difficult  for  there  to  be  official  re- 
lationships with  the  United  States.  However,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  said,  are  the  friends  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  important  to 
widen  that  stream,  so  that  anybody  who  is  unofficial,  who  has  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  coming,  could  be  welcomed. 

The  Chairman,  A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  this.  I  gave  them  very  much  the  same  answer  you  did, 
that  I  would  doubt  that  any  member  of  the  Government,  whether  it 
be  in  the  legislative  or  executive  branch,  would  be  acceptable  until 
the  question  of  recognition  or  some  amelioration  of  that  situation  took 
place.  Is  that  your  view  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes ;  I  would  think  so.  Even  at  the  scientific  level  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  want  to  have  an  official  relationship  with  our 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  because  our  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  an  official  relationship  with  Taiwan. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

attention  paid  to  chairman  mag 

One  or  two  other  little  things.  You  mentioned  this  great  attention 
paid  to  Chairman  Mao.  Isn't  this  really  in  the  tradition  of  the  attitude 
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of  Chinese  toward  their  emperors  ?  Is  there  any  great  difference  really 
in  this  tradition  of  having  a  personification  of  their  community  in  the 
person  or  somebody,  either  in  the  old  days  an  emperor  or  now  Mao  ? 
He  simply  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Is  that  a  fair 

Dr.  Galston.  I  have  already  told  you  I  am  not  a  Chinese  expert  and 
fairly  ignorant  of  Chinese  history. 

The  Chairman.  It  reminded  me  of  that.  If  you  recall,  in  the  old  days 
there  was  the  mandate  of  heaven.  Whenever  he  was  in  that  position,  he 
was  a  representative  of  heaven,  but  they  changed  it  on  occasion,  not 
in  the  same  way  we  changed,  but  they  changed  in  a  little  different  way. 

CHINESE  ADMIRE  U.S.  TRINCIPLES  BUT  ORGANIZE 
SOCIETY  DIFFERENTLY 

I  raise  this  only  because  JNIrs.  Tuchman  made,  I  thought,  the  very 
persuasive  point  that  our  tliinking  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  or  anyone 
else  of  this  sort  is  going  to  become  a  devotee  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Bill  of  Rights  I  gathered  was  kind  of  an  illusion. 
While  these  principles  of  human  dignity  are  recognized,  and  they  are, 
as  they  are  everywhere  else,  I  think,  yet  the  official  organization  of 
their  society  is  not  likely  to  follow  our  form.  This  is  important,  I 
think,  for  us  to  recognize  in  order  to  get  our  ideas  straight  about  these 
communities.  We  should  not  be  suspicious  of  them  simply  because  they 
don't  have  the  same  forms  that  we  do  in  the  organization  of  their  com- 
munities. I  just  bring  up  that  statement  of  yours  where  you  say  that 
they  are  also  aware  of  and  greatly  admire  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights, 

The  way  you  put  it,  do  you  understand  they  admire  the  principles, 
but  you  do  not  want  to  conclude  that  they  want  to  set  up  the  presi- 
dential principle  like  our  system  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  suspicious. 

Dr,  Galston.  They  have  a  different  way  of  organizing. 

The  Chairman.  What  they  do  is  their  own  business  and  you  feel  we 
should  not  interfere.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Galston.  That  is  correct,  and  we  should  not  attempt  to  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  do  it. 

CHINESE    soldiers   IN   LAOS 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Chou  En-lai  said  they  have  not  one  soldier 
outside  of  their  own  borders.  We  have  information  he  has  soldiers  in 
Laos.  Did  you  mention  that  or  do  you  think  that  was  accurate  in  that 
statement? 

Dr.  Galston.  I  did  not  know  there  was  information  that  there  were 
Chinese  soldiers 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  printed  in  public.  I  am  telling  no  secrets. 
In  order  to  protect  the  building  of  the  road  which  they  are  building  in 
northern  Laos,  which  has,  I  think,  on  occasion  been  bombed,  it  is 
estimated  as  many  as  15,000  Chinese  are  there,  many  of  whom  are 
soldiers  manning  antiaircraft  guns  for  the  protection  of  the  road. 
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I  onl|y^  take  this  up  because  I  expect,  this  having  been  stated,  I  think, 
by  officials  of  the  Government,  someone  will  say,  "Well,  you  see  he  just 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about." 

Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  about  that  ?  I  never  surmise  any 
more,  but  this  has  been  asserted  by  officials  of  the  Government.  You 
didn't  ask  Chow  En-lai  specifically,  ''what  about  those  troops  in  Laos" ; 
did  you  ? 

Dr.  (talston.  I  did  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it.  I  just  want  to  make  the  record  clear 

Dr.  (talston.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Because  I  anticipate  someone  may  raise  this  ques- 
tioii  because  it  has  been  already  stated  in  public. 

STAT1-]  and  handling  OF  POLLUTION  IN  CHINA 

I  think  that  is  about  it.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  is  very  interest- 
ing to  me.  I  was  especially  interested  because  this  morning  and  yester- 
day morning  and  the  day  before  there  is  a  continuing  deep  concern 
here  about  the  pollution  of  the  Potomac  River.  There  is  so  much  raw 
sewage  going  into  it  that  they  are  contemplating  forbidding  anyone 
to  have  physical  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  not  even  swim, 
ski,  or  touch  it. 

You  sa}' : 

We  were  also  imi)ressed  with  Chinese  research  into  medicinal  herbs,  the  use 
of  phmt  hormones  in  the  increase  in  crop  yields  and  the  use  of  organic  materials, 
including  human  waste,  to  maintain  the  productivity  of  soils  without  creating 
health  hazards  or  offensive  odors. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  you  what  you  know  about  the  state  of  pollution 
of  their  streams  and  their  waters  and  how  do  they  handle  it.  if  they 
do,  and  do  they  have  any  new  ideas  in  this  field  because  this  is  a 
very,  very  critical  question  right  now  in  this  city  and  in  many  other 
cities.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  has  been  said  probably  correctly 
that  concern  about  pollution  of  the  environment  is  a  luxury  which  only 
highly  technologized  societies  can  afford  to  have. 

The  Chinese  don't  have  as  much  industry  as  we  do,  and  since  in- 
dustry is  the  main  polluter  of  the  environment  they  have  less  pollution 
to  worry  about  although  they  have  some. 

They  also,  for  example,  continue  to  use  DDT  which,  as  you  know, 
is  currently  not  in  favor  here  because  it  is  not  microbially  degraded. 
Their  primary  concern  is  getting  rid  of  disease  bearing  insects  and 
although  that  is  the  greater  concern  at  the  moment,  I  think  they  will 
ultimately  be  concerned  with  ecological  effects  as  well. 

They  do  have  a  policy  of  attempting  to  use  every  bit  of  waste  rather 
than  dumping  it  somewhere.  For  instance  we  visited  the  Malu  Peoples 
Agricultin-al  Commime  outside  of  Shanghai,  a  community  of  27,.500 
people.  Xow  this  community  was  not  only  devoted  to  growing  things, 
but  also  to  making  use  of  all  of  the  waste  products.  So,  for  example, 
when  the  rice  was  separated  from  the  hulls  and  the  chaff,  the  hulls  and 
the  chaff  were  not  thrown  away;  they  were  actually  fermented  by  a 
variety  of  microorganisms  and  turned  into  useful  products. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  what  ? 
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Dr.  Galston.  Such  as  ethyl  alcohol  for  one  thing  and  plant  hor- 
mones for  the  other.  They  would  grow  fungus  colonies  on  these  rice 
hulls  that  were  souped  up  a  bit  by  the  addition  of  some  corn  flour. 
These  organisms  would  then  grow  and  produce  their  particular  prod- 
ucts which  would  then  be  extracted  and  used  in  agriculture. 

The  Chairmax.  This  sounds  like  what  I  think  our  people  mean 
when  they  say  recycling. 

Dr.  Galston.  Recycling. 

The  Chaiemax.  Is  that  what  they  mean  ? 

Dr.  Galston.  I  think  that  would  be  an  accurate  concept.  They  do 
have  a  concern. 

RECLAMATIOX   OF  IITJMAX"   WASTE   AS   ORGANIC  TO   SOIL 

The  CriAiR3iAN.  You  say  they  don't  have  more  industry,  but  they 
have  a  lot  more  people  and  people  create  this  waste.  That  is  what  is 
causing  the  trouble  in  the  Potomac  River. 

Dr.  Galston".  We  have  always  taken  a  holier-than-thou  attitude 
about  human  waste.  We  refer  to  human  excrement  as  ""night  soil.'' 
for  example,  as  if  it  is  something  having  to  do  with  witchcraft.  We 
don't  like  to  put  it  into  the  soil,  but  we  are  sometimes  perfectly  at 
ease  about  dumping  it  into  the  nearest  river.  I  think  that  the  Chinese 
have  found  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  noticed  when  I  was  agri- 
cultural officer  in  military  government  on  Okinawa  in  World  War 
II,  there  seems  to  be  a  practice  developed  in  the  Orient  of  collecting 
human  waste  and  permitting  it  to  undergo  a  ripening  period  for  some 
time  in  closed  containers.  During  this  time  the  fermentation  raises 
it  to  a  fairly  high  temperature  thus  killing  the  cysts  and  sj^ores  of 
disease  producing  organisms  and  destroying  the  odors.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  it  may  be  taken  either  in  liquid  or  solid  form  and  added, 
let  us  say,  to  the  irrigation  water  for  a  rice  paddy  where  it  will  grow 
perfectly  fine  crops.  The  Chinese  have  a  saying  which,  I  think  is  true, 
that  chemical  fertilizers  are  good  for  plants  but  organic  fertilizers 
are  good  for  the  soil.  They  want  to  have  the  soil  maintain  its  con- 
dition and  fertility  forever,  and  I  think  this  practice  is  a  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  jouv  specialty,  plant  biology;  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Galstox.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  You  do  believe  this  is  an  advanced  or  preferable 
approach  to  these  problems,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Galstox.  I  think  we  certainly  could  adapt  our  civilization  to  the 
reclamation  of  human  waste  materials  as  an  organic  addendum  to 
the  soil.  We  might  be  able  to  do  it  better  than  they  do  because  we 
have  better  technology.  For  example,  we  could  treat  human  sewage 
in  sewage  plants  in  large  cities  and  then  instead  of  taking  that  sludge 
and  dumping  it  off  the  Jersey  coast  somewhere  where  it  creates  a 
mess,  we  could  treat  it  still  further. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  there  any  research  being  done  on  this  ?  Is  there 
anything  be  done  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Galstox.  Well,  I  think  very  little. 

The  Chairmax.  Why  aren't  you  doing  something  about  it  ?  I  think 
you  would  be  a  good  one  to  do  it.  They  are  always  saying  to  me. 
""\'\niv  don't  vou  cure  this  or  that  evil  in  Congress?  You  have  the  re- 
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sponsibilky.  It  is  Congress'  fault."  I  think  it  is  time  you  and  your 
colleagues  did  something  about  it. 

Dr.  Galston.  Yes ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  in  conversation  with  some 
colleagues  about  just  this  prolalem. 

The  Chairjian.  Have  you  ?  I  congratulate  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Galston.  Yours  is  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment and  we  are  much  in  your  debt. 

Next  is  Prof.  Jerome  Cohen  of  Harvard  University.  We  are  familiar 
with  Professor  Cohen.  Pie  has  a  distinguished  career  in  law.  Weren't 
you  assistant  to  Justice  Frankfurter  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  delay  you,  but  we  have  had  unusually 
provocative  and  interesting  witnesses  this  morning.  You  blame  it  on 
them.  It  is  their  fault. 

STATEMENT  OF  PEOF.  JEROME  OOHEN,  DIRECTOR,  EAST  ASIAN 
LEGAL  STUDIES,   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  may  have  to  shatter 
the  amiability  of  the  occasion  this  morning  because,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  lawj'-ers  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  do  we  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  so  far  we  have  heard  Mrs.  Tuchman's  very  solid 
analysis  of  the  past.  We  have  heard  from  Professor  Galston  a  very 
promising  analysis  of  the  future  if  we  can  establish  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  problem  is  how  do  we  get  from  here 
to  there.  Someone  once  said  heaven  is  wonderful  but  how  do  you  get 
there? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  trying  to  do  what  all  these  resolutions  before 
the  committee  seek  to  do,  which  is  to  normalize  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States,  there  are  three 
interrelated  problems. 

Now  I  have  got  a  very  weighty — at  least  in  weight,  if  not  intellec- 
tual content — statement  here  that  I  will  not  burden  you  and  the  audi- 
ence with. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  record. 

THRUST    OF    previous    WITNESSES'    TESTIMONY 

Let  me  observe  that  I  don't  think  either  of  the  previous  witnesses 
expected  to  devote  their  attention  to  how  you  do  it.  The  first  step  is  to 
want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  country  has  not  wanted  to  do  it  and  I 
am  not  sure  they  do  now.  We  have  already  had  applicants  for  wit- 
nesses, after  they  heard  about  certain  witnesses,  that  I  am  quite  sure 
are  going  to  say  this  is  a  terrible  thing  and  don't  do  it.  I  think  that  was 
the  thrust  of  their  testimony,  to  be  fair  about  it ;  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Absolutely.  I  didn't  mean  in  any  waj'  to  suggest  the 
previous  witnesses  had  done  other  than  what  they  should  have  done, 
and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  listening  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  tell  us,  assuming  they  want  to  do  it,  how 
to  do  it  or  that  it  can't  be  done. 
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Mr.  CoHEx.  Or  at  least  indicate  the  problems. 
The  CHAERivrAN-.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Lawyers  often  tell  you  what  you  can't  do. 
The  Chairmax.  That  is  right. 

THREE  IXTERRELATED  PROBLEMS  WE   CONERONT 

Mr.  CoHEX.  The  formal  statement  that  I  have  submitted  for  the 
record  is  for  the  purposes  of  laying  out,  for  the  press  and  the  com- 
munity generally,  the  spectrum  of  problems  we  confront.  Here  I  will 
merely  mention  them,  and  to  the  extent  you  are  interested  we  can  ex- 
plore them. 

There  are  three  interrelated  problems,  as  I  said  earlier :  One  is  the 
immediate  one  confronting  us  of  representation  of  China  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  second  problem  is  the  question  of  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China ;  and  the  third  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores.  When 
we  talk  about  Taiwan  we  generally  mean  to  include  the  Pescadores,  but 
simply  say  Taiwan  as  a  shorthand  statement. 

REPRESEXTATION  OF  CHIXA  AT   "UNITED   NATIONS 

You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  problem  that  is  going  to  be  decided  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  near  future. 

The  question  before  the  House,  as  it  were,  is  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion that  calls  for  seating  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  as  the  only 
legitimate  representative  of  China,  replacing  the  delegates  from  Taipei 
of  Generalissimo  Chiang.  Although  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  has 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  thus  far  the  "important  question"  rule 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  10  years.  It  now  appears  likely  that  that  rule  can  no  longer 
hold  and  the  problem  is  what  are  we  going  to  do.  r- 

I  think  there  are  four  choices  confronting  us.  One  is  to  do  what  to 
the  academic,  if  not  the  diplomat,  seems  obvious.  When  your  policy  is 
no  longer  tenable,  adjust  your  policy  in  a  way  to  achieve  what  appears 
to  be  a  major  goal,  in  this  case  the  normalization  of  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Welcome  the  People's  Republic  into  the 
United  Nations  because  the  community  recognizes  it  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  China.  But  in  Washington  that  seems  to  be  a  suggestion 
from  an  unreal  world.  Diplomats  prefer  to  move  more  slowly,  and  that 
is  quite  understandable,  given  the  interests  in  Asia  that  are  at  stake. 

A  second  choice  is  to  respect  the  judgment  of  the  majority — a  sub- 
stantial majority,  I  think  it  will  be — of  the  world  community,  but  say 
that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves,  in  view  of  our  past  difficulties  with 
Peking,  to  welcome  them.  We  would  abstain  from  voting. 

The  third  choice  would  be  to  adhere  to  our  present  policy — or  at 
least  what  was  our  policy  until  last  fall's  U.N.  session — of  allout  sup- 
port for  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  fourth,  of  course,  would  be  to  propose  some  form  of  dual  rep- 
resentation, some  form  of  suggestion  that  there  should  be  two  Chinas 
in  the  United  Nations  or  perhaps  by  transforming  the  Chiang  Kai- 
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sliek  regime  on  Taiwan  into  a  Republic  of  Taiwan,  one  China  and  one 
Taiwan. 

Yesterday  committee  members  showed  some  interest  in  possible  per- 
mutations and  combinations  of  suggestions  along  this  line. 

AVOIDANCE  or  DUAL  REPRESENTATION  POLICY  RECOMMENDED 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Pliihidelphia  Bulletin  was  probably  correct 
the  other  day  in  predicting  that  the  White  House  will  come  out  with 
a  dual  representation^ — a  two  China — policy.  I  think  that  would  be  un- 
fortunate, as  I  have  said  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  four  choices  this  is  the  one  we  want 
devoutly  to  avoid.  It  sounds  so  plausible.  It  seems  so  reasonable.  It 
seems  like  such  a  compromise,  consistent  with  the  American  tradition 
of  splitting  the  difference,  the  Hebraic  tradition  of  the  Solomonic 
decision  and  the  traditional  Chinese  idea  of  going  halfway  to  meet 
the  other  fellow.  Its  proponents  argue:  we  cannot  accept  Peking  as 
the  exclusive  representative,  but  Taipei  is  no  longer  acceptable  as  the 
exclusive  representative,  so  let's  have  them  both. 

It  seems  to  me  this  argument  is  very  unfortunate  because,  first  of 
all,  it  is  not  likely  to  work.  The  suggestion  comes,  as  many  of  our 
allies  have  informed  us,  too  late  in  the  da}-.  It  might  have  worked 
years  ago.  Right  nov/  Peking  is  on  the  verge  of  coming  in  as  the  sole 
representative  of  China.  Peking  has  no  reason — not  only  legally  but 
also  politically — to  make  this  kind  of  compromise.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  our  Government  could  make  this  policy  succeed  unless  we  pay 
a  high  cost.  We  may  pay  a  very  high  cost  if  we  insist  on  "success," 
but  this  would  be  only  for  a  year  or  two,  and  such  a  high  cost  would 
have  unfortunate  consequences  for  our  foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  propose  a  policy  of  dual  representation,  and 
it  fails,  it  will  have  adverse  results.  Not  only  will  it  cost  us  immedi- 
ately in  our  relations  with  Taipei,  which  are  deteriorating  in  any 
event,  but  it  also  w^ill  certainly  not  constitute  a  new  gesture  that  takes 
up  Chou  En-lai  on  his  suggestion  that  Ave  establish  a  new  page  in 
Sino-American  diplomacy.  It  would  look  very  much  like  another  gim- 
mick designed  to  keep  the  People's  Republic  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1950s  we  used  the  mora- 
torium tactic,  postponing  debate  on  the  question.  When  that  ran  out 
of  steam  in  1961,  the  State  Department  came  up  with  the  idea  there 
should  be  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  important  question  tactic,  and  now 
the  problems  before  us  is,  that  second  tactic  having  run  out  of  steam, 
whether  we  are  going  to  resort  to  another  device  that  the  Chinese 
in  Peking  will  certainly  see  as  a  ruse,  one  that  says,  "We  welcome 
you,  but  the  only  thing  is :  we  welcome  you  on  terms  you  can't  pos- 
sibly accept." 

Well,  I  think  it  won't  work  and  I  think  it  is  undesirable.  Any  of  the 
other  alternatives  would  be  better— even  going  down  with  the  ship  by 
continuing  our  support  of  the  Kuomintang,  because  at  least  that 
would  result  in  Peking  coming  into  the  United  Nations.  However,  w^e 
Avould  then  have  the  problem  of  explaining  to  the  American  people 
how  Peking  legitimately  came  in  over  our  objection.  We  want  to  make 
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sure  that  American  public  opinion  does  not  begin  to  treat  the  United 

Xations  the  way  some  iSIembers  of  Congress  would  have  us  treat  the 

International  Labor  Organization — not  you,  INIr.  Chairman,  of  course. 

So  it  seems  to  me  dual  representation  is  devoutly  to  be  avoided. 

THREE    SECTJRITY    COUXCIL   VOTIXG    PROBLEMS 

Even  if  the  Assembly  brings  Peking  in  as  the  representative  of 
China  we  may  have  problems  in  the  Security  Council,  but  I  don't 
think  we  will  have  to  face  them.  I  think  the  Kepublic  of  China  is 
likeh'  to  walk  out  of  the  Council  if  it  sees  its  seat  threatened.  How- 
ever,"^  we  may  have  to  face  them  and,  if  so,  there  are  three  very  inter- 
esting voting  problems  that  have  to  be  resolved.  I  think  each  of  them 
can  be  and  will  be  resolved  so  that  we  won't  confront  the  absurd  situ- 
ation in  which  Peking  will  be  in  the  Assembly  and  Taipei  in  the 
Council  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

I  will  just  mention  the  three  problems  and,  if  you  are  interested, 
we  can  talk  about  them  later.  One  is  the  problem  of  how  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put  to  the  Council. 

The  President  of  the  Council  can  simply  make  a  ruling  that  Peking 
rather  than  Taipei  now  represents  China  and  that  ruling  might  be 
challenged,  but  it  would  stand  unless  overruled  by  a  vote  of  nine  of 
the  15  members  of  the  Council. 

asse^ibly's  decisiox  caxxot  bixd  security  COUXCIL 

The  CiTAiRiiAx.  Is  this  after  the  PEC  has  been  seated  in  the  As- 
sembly ?  Does  this  still  have  to  take  place  ? 

]Mr.'^CoHEX.  Yes;  if  the  PPC  is  seated  in  the  Assembly.  This  would 
be  true  even  if  our  dual  representation  formula  works,  because  the 
dual  representation  formula,  I  should  have  said,  contemplates  that 
Peking  would  have  China's  seat  in  the  Security  Council  even  though 
there  would  be  two  Chinas  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  This  matter  came  up.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand it,  because  I  think  someone  said  yesterday  that  seating  the  PRO 
in  the  Assembh'  as  the  recognized  representative  of  China  would 
automatically  carr}^  with  it  the  seat  on  the  Security  Council.  You  are 
saying  it  does  not. 

Mr.  CoriEX.  There  was  a  lack  of  clarity  and  communication  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CnATRiirAX.  That  is  why  I  think  you  ought  to  clear  it  up. 

]Mr.  CoHEX.  I  will  try  to  clear  it  up.  I  think  that  it  is  clear  in  the 
United  Nations,  according  to  practice  since  the  beginning,  that  each 
oriran  makes  its  own  decision.  Each  organ  will  pass  upon  the  question 
of  representation.  The  Assembly's  decision  cannot  bind  the  Security 
Council.  In  1950,  there  was  an  Assembly  resolution  that  asked  the 
Council  to  take  account  of  whatever  action  the  Assembly  decided  to 
take.  But  the  Assembly  can  do  no  more  than  to  recommend  to  the 
Council.  It  is  up  to  the  Council  to  pass  on  the  question  for  its  own 
purposes. 
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VOTING    PROBLEMS    IN    SECURITY    COUNCIL 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  existing  member,  that  is  the  present 
representative  of  Taiwan,  have  a  veto  over  this  question  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Well,  now  you  are  coming  to  the  other  two  problems  I 
was  about  to  mention. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  part  of  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Of  course.  You  see  you  have  three  voting  problems.  The 
first  one  is  how  shall  the  question  be  put  to  the  Council.  Shall  the 
President  rule  on  it  or  shall  he  wait  until  a  motion  is  made  by  some 
member  of  the  Council  ? 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  President  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Well,  the  President  changes  alphabetically  every  month 
in  accordance  with  the  name  of  the  country  he  represents. 

The  Chairman.  Every  month. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  suppose  that  after  a  change  is  made  in  the  Assembly — 
certainly  the  next  time  a  President  friendly  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China's  representation  would  be  in  the  chair — we  might  begin  to 
see  some  action.  However,  we  might  not  have  to  wait  for  a  friendly 
President  because  the  other  way  of  putting  the  question  is  simply  for 
any  state,  such  as  Somalia  or  Britain,  for  that  matter,  that  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  simply  to  propose  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Council  to  seat  Peking  rather  than  Taipei.  If  that  occurs,  the  question 
then  would  arise  whether  Taipei,  the  Kepublic  of  China,  can  vote  on 
the  very  issue  of  its  survival  in  the  Security  Council.  That  raises  some 
nice  points  under  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Second,  the  question  would  arise — if  Taipei  can  vote,  and  it  will 
obviously  vote  no  on  any  change — does  that  negative  vote  constitute, 
as  you  suggest,  a  veto  ? 

Now  those  are  substantial  problems.  On  the  last  point,  which  is 
crucial,  the  United  States  has  not  taken  a  consistent  position.  In  1950 
when  we  had  a  secure  majority  in  the  Security  Council,  Ambassador 
Gross  said  that  this  is  a  procedural  question  and  the  veto  is  not 
applicable. 

In  1951,  under  fire  domestically  at  home,  Mr.  Acheson  testified 
before  this  committee  and  he  said  that  if  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
a  minority  on  this  question  in  the  Council,  we  would  ask  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  determine  the  significance  of  a  negative 
vote. 

By  1954,  when  our  fortunes  were  apparently  beginning  to  decline 
a  bit.  Secretary  Dulles,  another  able  lawyer,  took  another  look  at  the 
question  and  said  that  this  is  a  substantive  question,  not  a  procedural 
question,  and  it  is  obviously  subject  to  veto. 

Yvhat  the  current  administration  would  decide  in  these  circum- 
stances I  know  not.  I  am  not  sure  it  yet  knows.  Mv  hope  would  be 
that  we  would  accept  whatever  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  on  this  problem.  If  we  feel  compelled  to  vote  no,  for  whatever 
domestic  or  other  reasons,  I  hope  that  we  would  not  assert  that  this 
is  a  veto. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  we  do.  "Wliat  then  decides  whether  it  is 
acceptable  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Then  a  vote  of  the  council  will  be  asked  for  on  whether 
the  question  is  subject  to  the  veto  or  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  will  be  decided  by  a  majority,  although  there  may 
be  an  objection  from  a  permanent  member  voting  in  the  minority  that 
the  veto  should  apply  to  the  question  of  whether  the  veto  should  apply. 
That  is  the  so-called  "double  veto"  question. 

The  Chaiuman.  You  are  like  the  man  who  wrote  in  the  morning; 
paper  we  ought  to  raise  the  question  of  overclassification  and  he  stamps 
his  letter  top  secret. 

Mr.  Cohen.  You  see,  sir,  this  is  obvious!}'  a  lawyer's  dream  or  a 
politician's  nightmare  in  terms  of  the  possible  legal  ramifications. 
What  will  actually  happen  is  that  the  president  will  have  the  final 
say,  the  president  of  the  council.  He  will  rule  this  a  procedural  vote 
because  10  or  12  or  however  many  in  the  majorit}^  say  it  is  procedural, 
and  that  is  the  waj-  the  matter  will  be  disposed  of.  There  is  precedent 
for  this  in  the  past  practice. 

RECOGNITION   AND   ESTABLISHING   DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS 

So  that  is  the  way  it  stacks  up  in  the  U.N.  I  don't  think  we  should 
dwell  exclusively  on  that  because  the  next  step  obviously,  as  four  of  the 
resolutions  before  the  Senate  recognize  and  the  previous  witnesses  to- 
day, is  to  open  up  conversations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
about  the  possibility  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations.  Here  there 
are  some  points  that  are  too  little  understood.  One  is  recognition  in  it- 
self, as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  doesn't  mean  anything.  Israel  rec- 
ognized China  in  1950,  for  example,  and  nothing  happened.  There 
never  have  been  diplomatic  relations  between  those  two  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  doesn't  mean  anything,  why  have  we  refused 
to  do  it  ? 

]Mr.  Cohen.  The  problem  is  that  recognition  has  been  taken  normally 
in  our  discourse  as  a  synonym  for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Recognition  itself  may  have  domestic  legal  consequences, 
but  you  have  to  negotiate  actual  diplomatic  relations.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  insisted  on  negotiating  through  a  good  deal  of 
lengthy  bargaining  as  the  Canadian  experience  demonstrated  recently, 
the  terms  on  which  diplomatic  relations  will  be  established. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  State  has  main- 
tained diplomatic  relations  with  both  Peking  and  Taipei.  Either  you 
maintain  relations  with  one  or  you  maintain  relations  with  the  other. 
So  people  who  come  out  and  say  we  ought  to  recogiiize  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  if  they  don't  acknowledge  that  this  means  severing 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  haven't  advocated 
anything  that  will  have  operative  effect.  Even  Alf  Landon  years  ago 
came  out  of  recognizition  of  China,  but,  of  course,  he  didn't  mean 
serving  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China.  Here  is  a  point  that  I 
think  is  too  little  understood.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest,  as  some  peo- 
ple do,  that,  of  course,  we  ought  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking,  and,  of  course,  we  ought  to  be  in  the  United  Nations,  but  that 
Peking  mustn't  achieve  normal  diplomatic  acceptance  on  the  same 
terms  that  every  other  State  has  been  treated  to. 

Almost  60  States  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking. 
Slightly  over  60  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China. 
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Not  one  state  has  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  the  both  of 
them. 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  I  would  say  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  CoiiEN.  Which  one  does  have  both  ? 

Mrs.  TucHMAN.  Britain  has  a  consulate. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Britain  has  not  diplomatic  relations  with  Taiwan.  A 
consulate  is  consular  relations.  Consular  relations  with  Taiwan  are 
consistent  with  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  competent  to  testify,  but  I  raised 
this  question  with  a  Britisher  and  he  took  the  position  this  was  a  local 
consulate  that  was  not  accredited  to  the  National  Government.  It  was 
for  the  purposes  of  processing  certain  business  visas  and  so  on.  This  was 
an  unofficial  Briton.  I  don't  mean  he  is  speaking  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  quite  right. 

The  Chatr3ian.  I  happened  to  raise  this  question  with  a  mere  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  His  attitude  was  that  the  consulate  was  not  ac- 
credited to  the  National  Government  of  Taiwan. 

I  don't  know  what  significance  this  has,  but  that  is  w^hat  he  said. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  has  all  the  significance  in  the  world  diplomatically, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  a  consular  office  that,  as  you  say,  is  ac- 
credited to  the  Provincial  Government.  Although  Peking  doesn't  like 
this  because  it  is  looking  through  the  form  to  the  fact,  it  has  tolerated 
this  and  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain.  But  Britain 
does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Taiwan.  This  is  a  com- 
monly misunderstood  phenomenon.  We  may  see  the  end  of  it  soon,  but 
I  don't  think  we  should  be  misled  by  it. 

Second,  people  often  say  Peking  doesn't  want  diplomatic  relations 
with  us.  I  think  that  is  not  true  at  all.  Peking  doesn't  want  diplomatic 
relations  with  us  if  we  think  we  are  going  to  continue  diplomatic 
relations  with  Taiwan.  But  if  we  mean  to  recognize  and  establish 
relations  with  Peking  on  the  basis  that  almost  60  other  States  have 
done  so,  they  surely  would  be  interested  in  beginning  to  discuss  it. 

PROBLEM    OF    TAIWAn's    STATUS 

That  would  bring  us  to  the  third  problem  we  face  :  what  is  the  status 
of  Taiwan  ?  You  have  repeatedly  raised  in  these  hearings.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  why  can't  we  use  the  Canadian  formula.  That  really 
applies  not  to  the  IJ.N.  question  but  to  the  question  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  Canadian  formula  used  when  Canada  and  the  People's 
Republic  established  diplomatic  relations,  stated  that  the  People's 
Republic  claims  Taiwan  is  Chinese  territory  and  that  Canada  takes 
note  of  the  claim  of  the  People's  Republic. 

Now,  if  we  can  succeed  in  our  conversations  with  Peking  in  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  on  that  basis,  without  handling  or  without 
disposing  of  the  territorial  status — ^the  legal  status  of  the  island  of 
Taiwan — that  would  be,  I  think,  something  we  would  very  much  like 
to  do.  It  may  be  possible ;  it  may  not  be  possible.  I  think  one  shouldn't 
underestimate  the  degree  of  commitment  that  the  people  in  Peking 
having  to  the  fact  that  from  their  point  of  view  Taiwan  is  Chinese 
territory. 
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BACKGROUND    OF    PROBLEM    OF    TAIWAN's    STATUS 

N"ow  this  is  not  a  question  of  Chinese  expansionism.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  understanding  the  background  of  this  problem. 

Last  year.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  debate  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State  at  the  University'  of  Pittsburgh,  The  topic  was 
20  3'ears  of  United  States-China  relations,  and  after  I  finished  my  talk 
about  the  critical  years  1949-51.  the  State  Department  friend  of  mine 
said,  "Gee,  you  are  very  polemical.  You  are  raking  up  the  past."  I  think 
we  have  to  understand  that  the  past  is  present,  if  not  future,  on  this 
problem,  and  what  we  have  to  understand  particularly,  as  my  state- 
ment lays  out  in  more  detail,  is  that  from  1945  to  1950  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  was  that  Taiwan  was  part  of  China.  We  even 
announced  that  position  formally  January  5,  1950,  after  the  People's 
Republic  seized  control  of  the  mainland  of  China,  after  our  allies  were 
Ijeginning  to  recognize  Peking,  and  when  we  fully  expected  that  the 
People's  Republic  would  attempt  to  "liberate"  the  island  of  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Acheson,  President  Truman,  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
reports  to  this  Congress  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  Taiwan  was 
Chinese  territory.  They  said :  We  had  committed  ourselves  to  that  fact 
and  the  U.S.  Government  was  not  going  to  take  action  that  would  at- 
tempt to  sever  Taiwan  from  China.  We  had  stood  for  the  "open  door" 
l)olicy  for  50  years  in  China.  We  had  behaved  unlike  the  Japanese,  the 
British,  the  Germans,  and  the  others  who  had  sought  to  carve  up  China 
for  a  centur}'.  The  United  States  had  committed  itself  to  Cliina's  terri- 
torial integrity.  It  was  a  question  of  the  credibility  of  our  commitment ; 
it  was  a  question,  as  President  Truman  said,  of  our  good  faith  in  Asia. 
We  conceded  that  we  can't  have  a  plebiscite  in  Taiwan,  wholly  apart 
from  the  practical  question  of  how  are  w^e  going  to  force  a  plebiscite 
on  a  government  that  is  unwilling.  We  said  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  non-Chinese  regime  on  Taiwan  would  be  a  violation  of  faith  that 
every  State  in  Asia,  and  especially  the  Chinese  ]3eople,  could  see.  This 
would  create  an  irredentist  problem  that  woulcl  lead  to  instability  in 
Asia  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

That  was  our  position  until  the  Korean  war.  We  said  we  couldn't 
intervene  in  January  1950  to  protect  Chiang  Kai-shek  because  that 
would  be  intervening  in  a  domestic  civil  war;  Taiwan  was  Chinese 
territory. 

The  Korean  war  started.  North  Korea  invaded  South  Korea,  and 
overnight  we  reversed  that  position.  Wliat  had  been  Chinese  territory 
became  territory  whose  status  was  undetermined.  Whnt  had  been  a 
domestic  civil  war  became  an  international  war.  And  what  Mr.  Acheson 
had  characterized  a  few  months  earlier  as  firm  commitments  became 
statements  of  intention,  vague  pi'omises  that  were  not  commitments. 
"^Vliere  was  the  concern  then  for  the  credibility  of  U.S.  commitments  ? 
Not  a  word  was  said  then,  although  we  have  heard  so  much  in  recent 
years  about  not  letting  people  down  on  the  credibility  of  our  commit- 
ments. We  changed  our  tune  then,  apparently  for  very  expediential 
reasons.  We  probably  anticipated  that  Peking  would  soon  be  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States — we  could  not  anticipate  the  Korean  war. 
We  knew  that  if  we  continued  to  sav  that  Taiwan  is  Chinese  territory, 
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when  wa  recognized  Peking  as  the  government  of  China,  Taiwan  would, 
of  course,  be  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China. 

So  we  used  lawyer's  legerdemain  and  began  in  mid-1950  to  take  the 
position — recently  reiterated  to  the  infuration  of  both  Chinese  re- 
gimes— that  the  status  of  Taiwan  is  undetermined. 

We  have  not  kidded  the  Chinese.  They  are  line  lawyers.  They  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  international  law  and  know  how  to  use 
them.  They  know^  when  they  have  been  had  and  Itnow  how  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  manipulated  in  the  past.  We  cannot  sweep  these  under 
the  rug  because  these  are  unpleasant  facts  of  life. 

CHINESE   VIEW   OF   TAIWAN'S    STATUS 

The  other  day  Chou  En-lai  tried  to  look  at  the  problem  flexibly. 
In  effect,  he  said : 

We  don't  insist  that  tlie  United  States  declare  Taiwan  to  be  Chinese  territory. 
We  just  want  you  to  act  in  a  way  that  recognizes  that  Taiwan  is  Chinese  terri- 
tory. We  want  you  to  recognize  you  have  no  business  having  troops  on  Taiwan, 
you  have  no  business  having  a  defense  commitment  to  intei-vene  in  our  civil  war, 
as  you  previously  called  it.  We  don't  say  you  have  to  spell  it  out.  Just  withdraw 
your  troops  and  act  accordingly. 

That  to  Chou  was  a  flexible  attitude,  not  on  the  question  of  principle 
but  on  the  question  of  tactics,  and  unless  we  face  up  to  these  facts  that 
confront  recognition,  these  facts  that  confront  diplomatic  relations,  we 
are  just  kidding  ourselves. 

We  live  in  a  self-created  dream  world  in  this  country.  We  are  largely 
the  victims  of  the  press.  I  don't  blame  the  Congress  for  everything, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  is  blatantly  currying  favor. 
When  one  goes  to  Canada,  England,  and  other  places,  where  one  talks 
to  Chinese,  as  it  is  possible  to  talk  to  Chinese  diplomats  in  Ottawa  and 
elsewhere,  one  sees  they  have  a  point  of  view  and  that  point  of  view 
has  a  basis  of  legitimacy. 

Some  international  lawyers  state  that  technically  Taiwan  has  never 
become  Chinese  territory,  because  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  which  we 
drafted  following  the  flip-flop  of  our  position  after  the  Korean  war 
began,  didn't  have  Japan  renounce  sovereignty  to  China  Japan  simply 
renounced  sovereignty  without  specifying  to  whom.  Other  interna- 
tional lawyers  maintain  that  Taiwan  Avas  obviously  Chinese  territory 
prior  to  the  peace  treaty.  The  peace  treaty  was  merely  to  confirm  it  and 
it  did  so  implicitly,  because  to  whom  does  one  renounce  sovereignty  ex- 
cept to  the  de  facto  occupant  of  the  island,  the  Kepublic  of  China,  at 
that  time  and  still  today  ? 

In  1945,  the  Eepublic  of  China  told  the  world  that  Taiwan  is  Chinese 
territory  and  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  are  Chinese  citizens.  There 
wasn't  any  protest.  Mr.  Acheson  pointed  that  out  in  January  1950,  and 
he  said  that  is  the  situation.  We  are  not  going  to  quibble  on  any  law- 
yers' doubts.  He  said,  whatever  the  technical  situation,  it  is  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  that  is  at  stake. 
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PEOSPECTS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

Now  in  view  of  this  background,  I  am  soriy  to  iiave  gone  on  at  so 
much  length,  but  in  view  of  tliis  background  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  realistically  what  are  the  prospects  for  establishing  diploma- 
tic relations?  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  begin  now  a  long  arduous 
series  of  talks  with  the  People's  Kepublic.  hopefully  at  the  U.N., 
because  that  will  be  the  first  time  we  can  talk  to  them  in  meaningful 
exchanges  in  a  sequential,  confidential  fashion  without  the  spotlight 
of  publicity.  We  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  them  at 
Ottawa,  especially  when  Ambassador  Huang  Hua.  one  of  their  most 
impressive  men,  comes  on  the  scene. 

We  have  to  recognize  it  may  take  2  years,  it  may  take  5,  it  may  take 
20  years  before  we  work  these  problems  out.  We  cannot  anticipate 
the  extent  to  which  the  People's  Republic  might  be  willing  to  postpone 
the  question  of  Taiwan. 

We  might  begin  exploring  these  things  and  I  think  it  is  a  mutual 
educational  process  that  has  to  get  under  way.  We  cannot  expect  the 
People's  Republic  formally  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  against 
Taiwan.  Mr.  Dulles  used  to  debate  Chou  En-lai  on  that.  Chou  En-lai 
would  say,  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  on 
international  matters,"  and  then  Dulles  would  say,  "Renounce  the  use 
of  force  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  against  Taiwan,"  and  Chou  En-lai 
would  say,  "One  does  not  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  a  domestic,  civil 
war."  We  recall  from  American  history  that  the  North  didn't  renounce 
the  use  of  force  against  the  South.  That  is  the  name  of  the  game  in 
civil  war.  If  you  call  it  an  international  matter,  however,  it  is  another 
story. 

Peking  will  not  formally  renounce  the  use  of  force.  We  should  not 
infer  from  that,  however,  that  Peking  intends  to  use  force  in  the 
current  situation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Peking  intends  to  use 
force.  I  was  impressed  when  one  of  the  CIA's  principal  China  watchers 
told  us  last  fall  in  a  speech  he  gave  up  at  Harvard  that  for  22  years  the 
PRC  has  not  developed  either  the  amphibious  or  aerial  capability  to 
take  Taiwan  by  force,  which  is  a  very  curious  thing. 

We  also  know  the  forces  on  Taiwan  are  very  strong ;  so  I  think  we 
have  to  take  that  into  account. 

Also  the  People's  Republic  realizes  it  will  create  tremendous  prob- 
lems for  itself  by  violence  against  Taiwan.  It  will  create  if  it  does  not 
already  exist,  a  sense  of  Taiwanese  nationalism  and  hostility.  It  will 
certainly  arouse  Japan  and  speed  up  its  nuclear  thoughts,  perhaps. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  I  don't  think  it  intends  to  use  other  than 
political  means  over  the  relataively  long  run,  and  why  should  it? 
Peking's  feeling  is  that  inevitably,  once  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime 
is  no  longer  recognized,  once  there  are  political  and  economic  contacts 
between  Taiwan  and  the  mainland,  this  problem  might  well  be  worked 
out. 

Well,  I  think  we  might  envisage  a  joint  communique  that  establishes 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  that  simply  says  there  is 
no  need  to  use  force  but  doesn't  say  there  is  no  right  to  use  force.  We 
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might  work  out  merely  a  tacit  understanding.  We  might  find  perhaps 
that  even  a  secret  understanding  would  be  possible.  We  cannot  expect 
the  Chinese,  with  their  enormous  sensitivity  to  other  people  carving 
up  their  territory  or  curbing  their  jurisdiction  (as  in  the  past  with  ex- 
traterritoriality imposed  by  the  Western  Powers)  formally  to  accept 
any  limitation  on  their  jurisdiction. 

It  does  not  mean  that  they  are  going  to  be  wholly  inflexible.  Every 
day's  newspaper  now  shows  that  at  least  for  tactical  reasons  they  are 
being  flexible  on  tactics,  not  on  goals.  I  don't  think  we  can  expect  any 
flexibility  at  the  U.N.  I  don't  think  we  can  expect  any  flexibility  on 
withdrawal  of  relations  from  the  Kuomintang  regime.  AVe  may  get 
some  flexibility  on  the  status  of  Taiwan. 

That  essentially  is  my  oral  presentation  of  the  problems,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  at  your  disposition. 

(Professor  Cohen's  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  By  Jerome  Alan  Cohen,  Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  East 
Asian  Legal  Studies,  Harvard  University,  To  Be  Presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  June  25,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  comment  on  the  resolutions  concerning  China  that  are  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  advent  of  "people  to  people"  diplomacy  this  spring  has  enabled  a  small 
number  of  American  athletes,  reporters  and  scientists  to  visit  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Senators,  scholars,  and  sightseers  may  soon  follow,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  will  pay  return  visits  to  this 
country.  These  are  encouraging,  if  modest,  tokens  of  a  serious  mutual  effort  by 
Washington  and  Peking  to  moderate  the  hostility  that  has  prevailed  between 
them  since  the  Communist  regime  came  to  power  in  China  in  1949. 

The  modesty  of  the  thaw  to  date  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Peking  has  not 
defined  "people  to  people"  diplomacy  to  include  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Despite  ping  pong  and  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  American  em- 
bargo, Chinese  diplomats  maintain,  as  they  have  since  1960,  that  no  direct  trade 
can  take  place  until  there  is  "a  fundamental  change"  in  United  States  policy — 
one  that  brings  about  the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic.  Most  importantly,  Peking's  urgently  required  cooper- 
ation with  the  world  community  on  problems  ranging  from  arms  control  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment  appears  to  depend  in  large  part  on  the  normaliza- 
tion of  Sino- American  relations. 

Each  of  the  resolutions  before  the  Senate  recognizes  the  importance  of  this 
goal.  Each  also  acknowledges  the  difficulties  of  attaining  it.  Yet  in  diplomacy, 
as  in  law,  general  principles  do  not  decide  concrete  cases.  Questions  of  cost  and 
timing  dominate  decision-making  on  specific  issues.  And  it  is  here — on  the  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  improvements  in  our  China  policy,  and  the  timing 
of  the  payments — that  the  various  resolutions  differ  significantly. 

From  Peking's  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  normalization  of  Sino-American 
relations  until  the  People's  Republic  replaces  the  government  of  Nationalist 
China,  now  on  Taiwan,  in  all  UN  bodies  and  until  Washington  and  Peking  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  occurrence  of  these  events 
is  the  disputed  status  of  Taiwan. 

Thus  three  interrelated  problems  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  deal  with  China  "on 
the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  respect  for  territory  and  sover- 
eignty" upon  which  it  has  insisted  since  1949 :  UN  representation,  diplomatic  re- 
lations, and  the  status  of  Taiwan.  The  UN  problem  has  become  urgent.  Negotia- 
tions over  diplomatic  relations  are  less  so ;  but  they  will  have  to  open  within  a 
few  years,  because  within  that  period  China  will  begin  to  deploy  ICBM's  cap- 
able of  devastating  our  population  centers,  making  it  imperative  for  us  to  have  a 
resident  mission  in  Peking  that  can  immediately  communicate  with  China's  lead- 
ers in  any  crisis.  The  third  problem,  the  status  of  Taiwan,  can  pei'haps  best  be 
left  to  the  indefinite  future,  but  Peking  is  not  likely  to  find  it  as  expedient  as 
Washington  to  do  so,  and  the  third  stage  of  normalization  of  relations  will  prob- 
ably merge  with  the  second. 
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I.  Repeesentation  at  the  UN 

A.    THE   GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

Last  November,  for  the  first  time,  a  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  voted 
in  favor  of  the  so-called  Albanian  resolution  to  replace  the  Nationalist  repre- 
sentatives of  China  with  Communist  representatives.  No  change  was  then  made 
because,  as  in  the  past,  a  majority  also  voted  in  favor  of  an  American-sponsored 
r(  solution  declaring  Chinese  representation  an  "'important  question"  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  passage.  Yet  there  is  now  an  increasing  expectation  that 
this  autumn  the  "'important  question"  resolution  will  fail.  Such  stalwart  Ameri- 
can allies  as  Britain  and  Canada  have  already  hinted  that  they  may  no  longer  go 
along  with  this  tactic,  and  Peking's  recent  return  to  a  policy  of  moderation  is 
further  eroding  American  support.  A  simple  majority  may  therefore  be  able  to 
decide  the  Chinese  representation  issue. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  about  this  situation. 
The  first  is  that  ever  since  1950  there  has  been  widespread  agreement  that  the 
General  Assembly,  the  only  UN  organ  in  which  all  members  of  the  organization 
have  a  vote,  should  assume  initial  and  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  representation  question.  This  was  most  recently  demonstrated  last 
February  when,  despite  the  fact  that  many  Security  Council  members  expressed 
"strong  reservations"  about  the  Nationalist  government's  right  to  represent 
China,  no  action  was  attempted  in  the  Council. 

Second,  the  China  problem  is  a  question  of  "representation,"  not  a  question 
of  "membership."  The  state  of  China  has  been  a  member  of  the  UN  since  its 
founding.  The  problem,  according  to  the  unbroken  practice  of  the  UN,  is  to  de- 
termine which  of  two  competing  governments  should  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
representative  of  China.  The  Albanian  resolution  calls  upon  the  Assembly  to  ex- 
pel the  representatives  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  to  seat  the  representatives  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  It  does  not  purport  to  expel  the  member  state  of  China  and  to 
admit  a  new  state,  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Javits,  which  re- 
fers to  the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  membership  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  from  membership,  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
Avith  UN  practice.  Both  the  Nationalist  government  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ment have  always  agreed  that  they  are  struggling  to  represent  the  same  state  of 
China  in  the  UN  rather  than  two  separate  states.  If  the  world  community  be- 
lieved that  the  People's  Republic,  which  controls  all  of  mainland  China,  had 
changed  that  territory  so  drastically  as  to  transform  itself  into  a  "new"  entity 
incapable  of  representing  the  member  state  of  China,  the  General  Assembly 
would  surely  not  be  on  the  verge  of  replacing  Taipei  with  Peking.  Instead,  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  People's  Republic  into  the  UN  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Security  Council  prior  to  Assembly  action,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  membership.  Indeed,  for  years  the  United  States  argued 
that  Peking's  entry  would  be  tantamount  to  admission  of  a  new  member,  but  it 
finally  had  to  acknowledge  the  prevailing  view  that  this  is  a  matter  of  repre- 
sentation of  an  existing  member. 

Third,  because  this  is  a  question  of  representation  rather  than  one  of  ad- 
mission to  or  expuLsion  from  membership,  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  the 
Assembly  to  decide  that  this  is  not  an  "important  question"  and  need  not  be  de- 
cided by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Article  18  of  the  Charter  states  that  certain  questions, 
including  admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  are  "important."  But  it  is  silent 
about  representation  and  instead  authorizes  the  Assembly,  by  majority  vote,  to 
determine  whether  other  matters  shall  be  deemed  "important"  in  the  special 
sense  in  which  the  Charter  employs  the  term.  Although  a  decision  on  "representa- 
tion" bears  certain  similarities  to  some  of  the  decisions  for  which  the  Charter 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  distinct,  and  the  Assembly  is 
free  to  determine,  in  light  of  contemporary  political  conditions  and  the  major 
purposes  of  the  organization,  whether  it  is  wise  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority by  imposing  a  special  voting  barrier  in  this  case. 

If  the  "important  question"  resolution  can  no  longer  succeed,  Peking's  dele- 
gates are  very  likely  to  replace  Taipei's — unless  the  United  States  comes  up  with 
a  new  stratagem  to  bar  Peking's  entry.  What  should  the  U.S.  do?  Taipei  is  strong- 
ly urging  us  to  stick  to  our  guns  and  continue  to  oppose  the  Albanian  resolution. 
It  still  believes  that  all-out  American  arm-twisting  can  carry  the  day.  This  alter- 
native is  attractive  to  those  in  our  government  whose  overriding  concern  is  to 
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avoid  offense  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  whether  because  of  sentimental  attachment 
military  strategy,  anti-Communism,  or  other  reasons.  It  is  also  attractive  to 
others  who  believe  that  Peking  belongs  in  the  UN  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
the  swiftest  way  to  accomplish  this  without  risking  offense  to  either  the  Chiang 
regime  or  right-wing  opinion  at  home  is  to  do  precisely  what  Chiang  asks  and 
complacently  go  down  with  the  ship. 

But  diplomatic  defeat  is  never  easy  to  swallow,  especially  given  the  American 
preoccupation  with  "face,"  and  some  officials  fear  that,  by  persisting  in  past 
policy  in  the  face  of  probable  defeat,  the  U.S.  will  appear  more  ostrich-like  on 
this  question  than  ever,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Moreover,  if  the  American 
people  see  "Red  China"  enter  the  UN  over  our  opposition,  this  may  damage  the 
standing  of  the  UN  in  this  country  and  intensify  popular  hostility  toward  Peking 
It  will  also  do  nothing,  of  course,  to  convince  Chairman  Mao  that  there  has  been 
a  significant  change  in  U.S.  policy. 

For  these  reasons  the  Nixon  Administration  is  plainly  under  great  pressure  to 
come  up  with  something.  But  what?  Given  the  importance  of  having  750  million 
Chinese  represented  in  the  UN,  given  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  contending 
Chinese  regimes  will  tolerate  the  representation  of  the  other  and  given  the  rising- 
tide  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Peking,  one  obvious  option  would  be  completely 
to  abandon  our  moribund  policy  and  to  adjust  to  the  new  situation  as  gracefully 
as  possible  by  welcoming  Peking  into  the  UN.  The  resolutions  recently  introduced 
by  Senator  McGovern  and  Senator  Kennedy  both  advocate  this  course  and  I 
warmly  endorse  them.  ' 

In  the  "real  world"  of  foreign  policy  bureaucracies,  however,  movement  away 
from  even  a  moribund  policy  tends  to  be  glacial.  Diplomats  prefer  to  operate 
incrementally  rather  than  dramatically.  "Sudden"  abandonment  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang,  if  only  at  the  UN  and  with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  would  cause  too  many 
repercussions  in  Taiwan,  among  allies  such  as  Japan,  Thailand  and  South  Korea, 
and  at  home — or  so  it  is  thought. 

Therefore,  some  impressive  voices,  both  in  and  out  of  government,  are  now 
backing  a  variety  of  "dual  representation"  formulae.  Last  fall  our  UN  delega- 
tion virtually  suggested  having  both  Chinas  in  the  UN,  although  the  White 
House  denied  that  there  was  any  change  in  policy.  The  Javits  resolution  explicitly 
calls  upon  the  U.S.  not  to  oppose  Peking's  entry  so  long  as  Taipei  can  remain  in 
the  UN ;  although  it  does  not  indicate  what  would  become  of  China's  seat  on  the 
Security  Council,  Senator  Javits  has  subsequently  urged  that  the  seat  be  granted 
to  Peking.  The  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Gravel  calls  for  Peking  to  be 
seated  in  the  UN  and,  by  urging  the  United  States  not  to  oppose  a  UN  determina- 
tion regarding  the  Chinese  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  seems  implicitly  to  con- 
template giving  China's  permanent  seat  on  the  Security  Council  to  Peking;  it 
appears  to  leave  open  the  possibility  that  Taipei  may  be  allowed  one  of  two  Chi- 
nese seats  in  the  General  Assembly.  Others  have  urged  that  Peking  alone  should 
represent  China  and  that  Taiwan  should  be  represented  as  either  an  autonomous 
region  of  China  or  an  independent  state. 

The  proponents  of  "dual  representation"  argue :  if  support  for  Taipei  against 
Peking  is  no  longer  feasible  and  if  support  for  Peking  against  Taipei  is  unpalata- 
ble, what  could  be  more  reasonable,  more  American  and  more  traditionally  Chi- 
nese, than  a  compromise  of  one  sort  or  another?  This  would  accommodate  the 
desire  to  make  the  UN  as  inclusive  as  possible  and  might  prove  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  prevent  adoption  of  the  Albanian  resolution.  Furthermore,  its" sup- 
porters point  out,  even  if  it  failed  to  prevail,  this  maneuver  would  at  least  per- 
mit the  U.S.  to  appear,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  be  responding  flexibly  and 
reasonably  to  the  new  situation. 

The  advocates  of  dual  representation  concede  that  the  major  drawback  to 
their  proposal  is  substantial:  both  Peking  and  Taipei  are  adamant  in  their 
refusal  to  accept  it.  Neither  of  the  rivals  is  willing  to  compromise  its  claim  to 
be  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  China.  Yet,  the  argument  runs,  even  if 
both  do  initially  reject  such  a  formula,  in  time  they  might  be  willing  to  change 
their  minds.  Until  then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  Chinese  representation 
in  the  UN,  and  this  situation  might  last  for  a  long  time. 

The  vice  of  the  dual  representation  tactic  is  that  it  will  cause  a  serious 
deterioration  in  our  relations  with  Taipei  while  at  the  same  time  threatening 
the  recent  thaw  with  Peking.  It  will  be  seen  in  Peking  and  many  other  capitals 
as  the  gimmick  for  the  '70s,  a  worthy  successor  to  previous  U.S.  tactics:  the 
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"moratorium"  that  kept  Chinese  representation  off  the  UN  agenda  in  the  '50s 
and  the  "important  question"  device  of  the  '00s.  Beneath  a  facade  of  reason- 
able compromise,  it  asks  Peking  to  pay  an  unacceptable  cost  for  entry  into  the 
UN.  Neither  legally  nor  politically— especially  since  the  political  tide  is  clearly 
in  Peking's  favor— is  there  any  reason  for  Peking  to  accept  what  many  Ameri- 
cans may  call  a  "significant  compromise"  but  what  Peking  would  understand- 
ably see  as  a  desperate  last  effort  to  salvage  Taipei's  regime  and  our  policy. 

If  a  dual  representation  proposal  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion, Taipei,  because  of  its  deteriorating  position,  may  ultimately  have  to  relent 
and  remain  in  the  UN,  despite  the  humiliating  terms.  But  Peking  is  very  likely 
to  remain  outside  the  UN— to  everyone's  loss  except  Taipei's. 

This  leaves  the  shoe  on  the  wrong  foot,  for  it  keeps  Peking  out  of  the  UN 
during  the  possibly  long  period  before  there  is  a  solution  of  the  Taiwan  prob- 
lem. It  allows  our  concern  for  continuing  representation  of  Taiwan's  14  million 
people  to  justifv  continuing  exclusion  of  mainland   China's  750  million. 

Surely,  if  we  have  to  choose  for  the  foreseeable  future  between  representa- 
tion for^SO  million  and  representation  for  14  million— and  this  is  the  unpleasant 
choice  that  confronts  us — political  considerations  as  well  as  Benthamite  prin- 
ciples should  guide  that  choice.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest 
foV  Peking  to  enter  the  UN  as  soon  as  possible.  Until  it  does,  the  UN  will  be 
precluded  from  attempting  to  cope  wath  the  Indo-China  conflict,  arms  control 
and  a  host  of  other  vital  issues,  we  will  be  losing  a  precious  opportunity  for 
further  moderating  Peking's  conduct  through  participation  in  UN  affairs,  and 
we  will  be  depriving  ourselves  of  an  excellent  channel  for  private,  informal, 
sustained  contacts  with  Peking.  -r     ^     ^ 

For  these  reason  the  United  States  should  reject  dual  representation.  Instead, 
following  the  lead  of  Senators  McGovern  and  Kennedy,  it  should  genuinely 
welcome  Peking  into  the  UN  by  supporting  a  proposal  similar  to  the  Albanian 
resolution,  but  less  objectionably  phrased.  If  that  choice  should  be  deemed 
"unrealistic,"  rather  than  resort  to  dual  representation,  it  would  even  be 
preferable  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  present  support  for  Taipei, 
but  without  twisting  arms,  for  this  too  would  assure  Peking's  entry,  albeit  in 
unattractive  circumstances. 

There  is  however,  a  fourth  option  that  is  both  "realistic"  and  attractive — that 
is  for  the  U.S.  to  guarantee  Peking's  entry  into  the  UN  by  abstaining  from  the 
vote  on  the  Albanian  resolution.  Abstention  would  obviously  cause  more  serious 
deterioration  in  our  relations  with  Taipei  than  would  sponsorship  of  dual  repre- 
sentation, but  this  wall  be  inevitable  as  we  gradually  move  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking.  And,  unlike  dual  representation,  which 
entails  great  cost  and  yields  little  benefit,  abstention,  by  assuring  Peking's  pres- 
ence in  the  UN,  would  produce  clear  long-range  benefit  to  both  the  world  com- 
munity and  ourselves. 

B.    THE    SECUBITY    COUNCIL 

The  sponsors  of  the  various  Senate  resolutions  all  recognize  that  the  People's 
Republic  should  take  China's  seat  at  the  Security  Council,  and  I  share  this  view. 
How  will  the  Council  react  to  an  Assembly  decision  in  favor  of  Peking?  Although 
the  Assembly  has  recommended  that  whatever  attitude  it  adopts  "be  taken  into 
account"  by  other  UN  organs,  the  Council  is  plainly  not  bound  by  Assembly 
action.  Moreover,  any  effort  to  change  China's  representation  in  the  Council  will 
confront  several  difBcult  issues :  whether  the  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
Council  itself  or  by  a  ruling  of  the  President  of  the  Council ;  whether  Taipei's 
delegation,  a  party  in  interest,  is  entitled  to  vote  on  its  own  ouster ;  and  whether 
it's  negative  vote  or  that  of  any  of  the  other  permanent  Council  members  consti- 
tutes a  veto.  „      r^  .     .    -^         ^^ 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Assembly  decides  to  substitute  Peking  for  Taipei,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  for  any  substantial  period  different  delega- 
tions would  represent  China  in  different  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Few  diplo- 
mats make  that  assumption.  Indeed,  many  believe  that,  if  ousted  from  the  Assem- 
bly, Taipei  would  simply  withdraw'  from  other  UN  organs  rather  than  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  further  adverse  representation  decisions. 

Even  if  Taipei  should  choose  to  fight  on,  however,  one  can  reasonably  expect 
the  Council  to  follow  the  Assembly's  lead  and  avoid  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of 
Taipei  remaining  in  the  Council  when  Peking  is  in  the  Assembly.  Rather  than 
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submit  the  matter  directly  to  the  Council,  perhaps  a  friendly  President  of  the 
Council  will  avoid  the  other  voting  problems  by  ruling  that  the  question  is  one 
of  "credentials"  and  that  the  credentials  of  Peking's  delegation  are  in  order  while 
those  of  Taipei's  delegation  are  not.  Taipei  could  not  muster  sufficient  votes  to 
overrule  the  President's  ruling,  and  the  veto  is  not  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
such  rulings. 

If  the  matter  is  not  dealt  with  by  a  Presidential  ruling  but  is  submitted  to  the 
Council  itself,  perhaps  the  Council  will  hold  Taipei  ineligible  to  vote.  Article 
27(3)  of  the  Charter  precludes  a  party  to  a  dispute  from  voting  on  decisions 
relating  to  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  Council  would  have  to  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  that  provision  to  this  particular  case. 

If  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  Council  and  if  Taipei  is  permitted  to  vote, 
Taipei  will  undoubtedly  claim  that  its  negative  vote  constitutes  a  veto.  The 
I'nited  States  is  the  only  other  permanent  member  of  the  Council  that  might 
cast  a  negative  vote  on  a  change  in  China's  representation.  Whatever  position 
the  U.S.  takes  in  the  Assembly,  I  very  much  hope  that  in  other  UN  organs  it 
will  accept  the  decision  of  the  Assembly.  If  it  should  cast  a  negative  vote  in  the 
Council.  I  very  much  hope  that  at  least  it  will  not  argue  in  favor  of  a  veto 
on  this  question. 

Our  government  has  not  maintained  a  consistent  position  on  this  last  point. 
In  19.50  Ambassador  Gross  informed  the  Council  that  the  veto  is  inapplicable  be- 
cause this  is  "a  procedural  question  involving  the  credentials  of  a  representa- 
tive of  a  member."  In  1951  Secretary  Acheson  stated  before  this  Committee 
that  if  the  United  States  should  find  itself  in  the  minority  on  this  problem,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  should  be  asked  "what  the  significfince  of  a 
[negative]  vote  of  a  permanent  member  on  this  matter  is."  In  1954  Secretary 
Dulles  announced  that  this  "is  a  matter  which  is  properly  subject  to  veto." 

If  the  Council  is  forced  to  confront  the  veto  problem,  it  will  probably  hold 
that  the  decision  is  "procedural"  and  not  subject  to  veto. 

One  way  or  another,  the  Council  is  unlikely  to  permit  the  self-stultification 
that  w^ould  result  from  Taipei's  continuing  presence. 

II.   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS 

Let  me  add  a  few  comments  on  stage  two — the  effort  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations — and  its  bearing  upon  stage  three — resolution  of  the  status  of  Taiwan. 
Although  less  immediate  than  the  UN  question,  it  is  equally  important  if  the 
U.S.  is  to  place  Sino-American  relations  on  the  same  long-term  basis  as  Sino- 
Soviet  and  Soviet-American  relations  in  a  serious  effort  to  reduce  tensions  in 
Asia. 

The  Javits  resolution  advocates  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  "when  conditions  permit,"  but  it  is  silent  about  the  im- 
plications of  this  action  for  our  existing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan ;  it  does  say.  however,  that  this  action  should  be  taken 
"without  prejudice  to  the  legal  position  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Taiwan." 

The  McGovern  resolution  calls  for  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  now.  It  acknowledges  that,  in  order  to  do  so, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  "recognize  the  People's  Republic  as  the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  China,"  thereby  terminating  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  withdrawing  recognition  from  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government.  But  it  con- 
templates establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  without  settling  the 
future  status  of  Taiwan,  which  would  be  left  "to  a  peaceful  resolution  by  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  straits." 

The  Kennedy  resolution  acknowledges  that  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  the  future  of  Taiwan  are  complex  issues  that  will  demand  time, 
negotiation  and  accommodation.  The  Gravel  resolution  does  not  specifically 
refer  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  but  seeks  to 
cope  with  both  issues  by  proposing  that  the  competing  Chinese  governments 
negotiate  the  peaceful  unification  of  Taiwan  and  the  mainland. 

How  does  Peking  view  the  problem? 

Some  students  of  China's  foreign  policy  suggest  that,  if  Washington  were 
to  announce  its  willingness  to  open  negotiations  regarding  recognition  and  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations,  the  People's  Republic  would  almost  certainly 
either  ignore  or  reject  the  offer.  Actually,  it  all  depends  upon  what  Washing- 
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ton  has  in  mind.  Even  Alf  Landon  came  out  for  "recognition"  a  few  years  ago. 
but,  of  course,  he  didn't  mean  that  the  U.S.  should  withdraw  recognition  from 
the  Nationalist  regime.  If  that  is  all  we  would  mean,  such  an  offer  would  be 
fatuous  in  Peking's  view,  and  that  of  many  other  capitals  including  Taipei, 
and  it  certainly  would  deserve  no  response. 

The  consistent  practice  of  twenty-two  years  leaves  no  doubt  that  Peking  and 
Taipei  regard  themselves  as  competing,  mutually  exclusive  representatives  of 
the  same  territorial  community,  the  state  of  China,  and  that  is  the  way  they 
have  been  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  country  has  simultaneously 
maintained  relations  with  both  regimes. 

If  we  indicate  that  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  withdrawal  of  recog- 
nition from  Taipei  and  its  conferral  upon  Peking,  there  is  a  very  high  proba- 
bility that  Peking  will  at  least  be  willing  to  enter  into  serious  discussions.  For 
even  if  such  negotiations  were  only  to  conclude  with  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations — without  settling  the  status  of  Taiwan,  Peking  would  have 
important  incentives  to  attain  this  result.  It  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  against 
the  Nationalist  government,  because  many  of  the  countries  that  have  retained 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Nationalists  would  follow  our  lead.  Moreover, 
withdrawal  of  our  recognition  from  Taipei  would  terminate  our  defense  com- 
mitment to  the  Chiang  regime  and  our  military  assistance  to  it,  although  the 
U.S.  could,  of  course,  maintain  a  military  umbrella  over  Taiwan  in  some  other 
form. 

As  the  resolutions  before  the  Senate  themselves  suggest,  there  are  various 
formulae  that  Washington  and  Peking  could  use  to  announce  their  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  without  determining  the  status  of  Taiwan.  Recent 
precedents  are  worth  noting.  Peking's  joint  communique  with  Canada  of  October 
13, 1970,  stated : 

•The  Chinese  Government  reaffirms  that  Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Canadian  Government 
takes  note  of  this  position  of  the  Chinese  Government." 

Two  days  later,  however,  a  joint  communique  establishing  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  and  Equatorial  Guinea  made  no  mention  of  Taiwan.  But 
Equatorial  Guinea  recognized  Peking  as  the  "sole  legal  government  represent- 
ing the  entire  Chinese  people,"  a  phrase  that  did  not  appear  in  the  Canadian 
communique.  Although  this  phrase  was  probably  meant  to  include  the  people 
on  Taiwan,  technically — at  least  for  a  state  that  does  not  acknowledge  Taiwan 
as  Chinese  territory — it  would  leave  open  the  question  whether  the  people 
on  Taiwan  are  to  be  regarded  as  Chinese. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  Austria  established  relations  with  Peking  a  month 
ago  nothing  was  said  about  Taiwan,  nor  was  "the  entire  Chinese  People"  formula 
invoked.  Austria  simply  recognized  Peking  "as  the  sole  legal  Government  of 
China." 

Yet,  as  Premier  Chou  En-lai's  June  21  interview  with  American  newsmen  re- 
minds us,  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  Peking  will  readily 
agree  to  establish  relations  until  Washington  at  least  tacitly  concedes  that 
Taiwan  is  Chinese  territory.  The  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Taiwan 
problem  is  far  different  from  that  of  Canada.  Equatorial  Guinea.  Austria,  or  any 
other  country.  To  understand  this  we  should  briefly  examine  the  background  of 
the  dispute  over  Taiwan. 

ni.    THE    STATUS    OF   TAIWAN 

Taiwan  is  populated  almost  entirely  by  people  who  are  ethnically,  linguis- 
tically and  culturally  Chinese.  Although  Taiwan  had  been  Chinese  territory  for 
centuries,  the  Imeprial  Chinese  Government  did  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  its  affairs  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  efforts  by 
Japan  and  then  France  to  take  the  island  by  force  led  China  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  Taiwan  to  China's  national  defense.  As  part  of  a  series  of  gov- 
ernmental reforms  on  the  island,  Taiwan  became  a  regular  province  of  China 
in  1885.  Following  the  Sino-Japanese  war  of  1894-5,  China  was  forced  to  cede  the 
island  to  Japan  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 

During  World  War  II,  in  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943.  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  President  of 
China  issued  a  joint  declaration  that  "[i]t  is  their  purpose  .  .  .  that  all  the 
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territories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria,  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China."  In  the  1945  Potsdam 
Proclamation  the  heads  of  the  three  governments  agreed  that  "[t]he  terms  of  the 
Cairo  Declaration  shall  be  carried  out  .  .  ."  Just  before  the  end  of  the  war 
against  Japan,  the  Soviet  and  French  Governments  formally  adhered  to  the 
Potsdam  Proclamation. 

The  Japanese  Instrument  of  Surrender  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
Declaration,  and  Japanese  forces  on  Taiwan  carried  out  instructions  to  surrender 
to  the  Chinese  army.  On  October  25,  1945,  China  announced  to  the  world  that  it 
had  resumed  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  neighboring  Pescadores  islands, 
which  were  "again  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  China."  Shortly  thereafter, 
China  informed  foreign  governments  that  the  people  on  Taiwan  as  well  as  over- 
seas Taiwanese  had  resumed  Chinese  nationality  and  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
legal  status  as  other  Chinese  nationals.  Taiwan  again  became  a  province  of 
China.  None  of  these  public  acts  by  China  elicited  protests  from  other  govern- 
ments. 

From  1945  until  the  Korean  war,  Taiwan  was  plainly  regarded  as  having  be- 
come Chinese  territory  once  again,  a  fact  that  was  eventually  expected  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  peace  treaties  that  would  formally  conclude  World  War  II. 
Following  Chiang  Kai-shek's  defeat  on  the  mainland  and  flight  to  Taiwan  in 
late  1949,  a  great  national  debate  occurred  over  whether  it  would  be  wise,  legal 
and  moral  for  the  United  States  to  intervene  to  protect  Taiwan  against  the 
anticipated  Chinese  Communist  effort  to  "liberate"  the  island.  This  debate  cul- 
minated on  January  5,  1950,  when  President  Truman,  in  keeping  with  the  Cairo 
and  Potsdam  Declarations,  solemnly  announced  that  for  the  previous  four  years 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Allied  Powers  had  accepted  the  exercise  of 
Chinese  authority  over  Taiwan,  that  the  island  was  Chinese  territory,  and  that 
we  would  "not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  involvement  in  the  civil  con- 
flict in  China."  The  President  stated  : 

"The  United  States  Government  has  always  stood  for  good  faith  in  international 
relations.  Traditional  United  States  policy  toward  China,  as  exemplified  in  the 
open-door  policy,  called  for  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 

"That  afternoon  Secretary  Acheson  elaborated  on  the  President's  policy  state- 
ment in  a  press  conference  that  is  well  worth  quoting.  He  said : 

"The  Chinese  have  administered  Formosa  for  4  years.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  ally  ever  questioned  that  authority  and  that  occupation.  When 
Formosa  was  made  a  province  of  China  nobody  raised  any  lawyer's  doubts  about 
that.  That  was  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  the  commitments. 

"Now,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  situation  is  changed.  They  believe  that  the 
forces  now  in  control  of  the  mainland  of  China,  the  forces  which  undoubtedly 
will  soon  be  recognized  by  some  other  countries,  are  not  friendly  to  us.  and  there- 
fore they  want  to  say,  'Well,  we  have  to  wait  for  a  treaty.'  We  did  not  wait  for 
a  treaty  on  Korea.  We  did  not  wait  for  a  treaty  on  the  Kuriles.  We  did  not  wait 
for  a  treaty  on  the  islands  over  which  we  have  trusteeship. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  legal  situation,  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Tru- 
man said  this  morning,  is  not  going  to  quibble  on  any  lawyer's  words  about  the 
integrity  of  its  position.  That  Is  where  we  stand. 

"Therefore,  the  President  says,  we  aire  not  going  to  use  our  forces  in  connection 
with  the  present  situation  in  Formosa.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  seize  the 
Island.  We  are  not  going  to  get  involved  militarily  in  any  way  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  responsible  person  in  the  Government,  no  military 
man  has  ever  believed  that  we  should  involve  our  forces  in  the  island." 

The  Department  of  State  subsequently  informed  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  "the  Allied  Powers  including  the  United  States  have  for  the  past  4  years 
treated  Formosa  as  part  of  China."  It  .specifically  rejected  the  possibility  of  I 
holding  a  plebiscite  on  Taiwan  under  United  Nations  or  other  auspices,  stating: 

"For  the  United  States  Government  at  this  date,  to  seek  to  establish  a  non- 
Chinese  administration  on  Formosa  .  .  .  would  be  almost  imiversally  interpreted 
in  mainland  China  and  widely  interpreted  throughout  Asia  as  an  attempt  by  this 
Government  to  separate  Formosa  from  China  in  violation  of  its  pledges  and 
contra rv  to  its  long-standing  policy  of  respecting  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China.  The  important  point  from  the  standpoint  of  our  interests  in  jAsia.  including 
mainland  China,  is  not  the  technical  justifications  which  we  might  urge  for 
taking  such  steps  but  rather  the  way  such  action  on  our  part  would  be  viewed 
by  the  people  of  Asia.  In  this  connection  we  do  not  wish  to  create  a  Formosa 
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irredenta  issue  about  which  the  Chinese  Communists  could  rally  support  within 
China  and  with  which  they  could  divert  attention  from  Soviet  actions  in  the 
North.  We  must  not  place  ourselves  in  the  unenviable  position  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  China  and  must  remain  free  to  take  the  position 
that  anyone  who  violates  the  integrity  of  China  is  the  enemy  of  China  and  is 
acting  contrary  to  our  own  interests." 

This  clear-cut  view  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  Allied  Powers  suddenly 
changed  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  Without  any  public  warning 
whatever,  on  June  27,  1950,  President  Truman  dramatically  reversed  our  policy 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  Korean  conflict  as  an  attack  by  North  Korea  upon  South 
Korea  but  as  an  attack  by  "Communism."  Therefore,  he  concluded — in  one  of  the 
most  momentous  leaps  of  logic  of  the  century,  the  occupation  of  Taiwan  by 
'•Communist  forces"  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area 
and  American  forces.  "Accordingly,"  the  President  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to 
prevent  any  Communist  attack  on  Taiwan  and  to  prevent  any  Nationalist  attack 
on  the  mainland. 

The  President  did  not  seek  to  justify  American  intervention  as  action  taken 
during  a  civil  war  at  the  request  of  what  we  regarded  to  be  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  China,  nor  did  he  even  claim  that  Generalissimo  Chiang  had  agreed 
to  our  action.  He  simply  announced  that  "The  Seventh  Fleet  will  see  that  this 
is  done."  The  last  sentence  of  his  statement  provided  a  different  legal  rationaliza- 
tion of  our  surprising  conduct :  "The  determination  of  the  future  status  of  For- 
mosa," the  President  said,  "must  await  the  restoration  of  security  in  the  Pacific, 
a  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the  United  Nations." 

This  unanticipated  announcement  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  was  yet  to  be 
determined  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  both  the  Commimist  and  Nationalist  regimes. 
Overnight,  what  had  been  Chinese  territory  became  territory  that  was  still  subject 
to  the  Allied  Powers,  what  had  been  the  binding  commitment  of  the  Cairo  Dec- 
laration became  merely  a  "statement  of  intention,"  what  had  been  a  civil  war 
became  an  international  conflict. 

The  United  States  then  sought  to  erect  a  legal  superstructure  for  post-war 
relations  in  East  Asia  that  reflected  its  new  legal  position.  The  1951  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan  merely  stated  that  "Japan  renounces  all  rights,  title  and  claim 
to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,"  and  did  not  prescribe  the  de  jure  status  of  these 
territories.  Although  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  Japan  "recognized"  that  all  pre-1941  treaties  between  China  and  Japan 
had  become  void  as  a  result  of  the  war,  it  also  simply  "recognized"  Japan's 
renunciation  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  without  clarifying  the  question  of 
sovereignty.  The  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  defined  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  as  territory  of  China  for 
purposes  of  the  treaty,  but  the  contemporaneous  Exchange  of  Notes  described  the 
islands  as  territory  that  the  Republic  of  China  "effectively  controls." 

Thus  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  in  the  anomalous, 
but  little-understood,  position  of  recognizing  as  the  government  of  China  a  re- 
gime whose  almost  exclusive  territorial  base  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  as  Chinese 
territory.  The  tiny  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  in  Amoy  harbor  are  the  only 
territory  occupied  by  the  Nationalists  that  is  undisputedly  Chinese. 

The  Nationalist  regime  has  had  to  tolerate  this  humiliation  because  the 
United  States  insisted  that  only  by  "freezing"  the  status  of  Taiwan  could  it 
justify  dispatching  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  protect  the  island  and  taking  steps  at 
the  United  Nations  to  keep  the  island  out  of  hostile  hands.  The  new  Communist 
government,  however,  has  had  no  reason  to  tolerate  what  it  has  understandably 
regarded  as  cvnical  legal  legerdemain.  Indeed,  it  has  consistently  complained  that 
American  intervention  in  the  Taiwan  strait  constitutes  aggression  against  China's 
territorial  integrity. 

Both  Chinese  governments  claim  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1941  abrogated 
the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  and  restored  Taiwan  to  China.  They  also  claim  that 
China's  unprotected  reintegration  of  Taiwan  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  declarations  completed  the  transfer  of  terri- 
tory and  that  no  peace  treaty  was  needed.  A  strong  argument  has  also  been  made 
by  the  Nationalist  government  that  Japan's  renunciation  of  Taiwan  in  the  1951 
and  19.52  peace  treaties  constituted  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  the  de 
facto  occupant,  the  Republic  of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  also  arsue.  as 
have  the  United  States,  some  of  its  wartime  allies  and  spokesmen  for  the  Taiwan 
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independence  movement,  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  is  undetermined.  Thanlvs  to 
what  one  scholar  has  called  the  Allied  Powers'  policy  of  deliberately  contrived 
ambiguity,  students  of  international  law  have  had  a  field  day  with  the  problem 
and  expressed  a  variety  of  opinions. 

The  critical  question,  of  course,  is  not  whether  Taiwan  should  or  should  not 
be  deemed  as  having  already  been  legally  restored  to  China.  The  critical  question 
is  one  of  American  good  faith,  as  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson  recog- 
nized prior  to  the  Korean  war.  Is  the  United  States  going  to  renege  on  its  solemn 
pledge  to  restore  Taiwan  to  China  and  thereby  repudiate  its  oft-proclaimed  re- 
spect for  China's  territorial  integrity?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years 
about  the  importance  of  preserving  the  credibility  of  American  commitments. 
Have  we  conveniently  forgotten  this  commitment?  The  People's  Republic  has  not, 
nor  have  Chinese  of  other  political  persuasions. 

IV.  PROSPECTS  FOR  RESOLVING  THE  PROBLEM 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  be  sanguine  about  prospects  for  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Washington  and  Peking  unless  Washington  is 
prepared  to  confirm,  if  only  tacitly,  that  Taiwan  is  Chinese  territory.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  People's  Republic  to  establish  relations  with  certain  other  states 
without  obtaining  their  acquiescence,  but  the  United  States  has  been  responsible 
for  the  political,  legal  and  military  actions  that  have  kept  Taiwan  separated 
from  the  mainland.  Peking  may  well  fear  that,  if  it  establishes  relations  without 
"t  least  obtaining  Washington's  implicit  agreement  in  principle  on  the  terri- 
torial question,  it  will  have  forfeited  its  chance  to  achieve  national  unification. 

What  would  be  the  implications  of  Peking's  insistence  upon  settling  the  status 
of  Taiwan  at  the  time  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations?  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  by  severing  relations  with  the  Nationalist  regime  the  United  States 
would  terminate  the  1954  Mutual  Security  Treaty  to  defend  Taiwan,  a  treaty 
that  in  any  event  provides  for  its  termination  by  either  party  upon  one  year's 
notice.  So  long  as  w^e  do  not  acknowledge  Taiwan  to  be  Chinese  territory,  how- 
ever, there  would  at  least  be  the  legal  possibility  of  maintaining  our  protection 
of  the  island  in  some  other  form.  Should  we  couple  establishment  of  relations 
with  tacit  recognition  that  Taiw%'in  is  Chinese  territory,  we  would,  of  coiirse,  no 
longer  have  any  basis  for  our  intervention. 

Peking's  insistence  that  we  recognize  Taiwan  as  part  of  China  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  People's  Republic  intends  to  take  Taiwan  by  force  or  that 
it  insists  upon  gaining  actual  control  over  the  island  in  the  near  future  by  other 
means.  We  cannot  expect  Peking  formally  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  against 
the  Nationalist  regime,  just  as  we  have  not  expected  the  Nationalists  to  do  so 
against  their  Communist  rivals,  for  such  a  renunciation  would  imply  that  Taiwan 
is  not  part  of  China.  Governments  may  commit  themselves  to  renounce  the  use 
of  force  in  international  affairs  but  not  in  domestic  matters. 

Peking  plainly  has  not  built  up  the  military  capability  required  to  launch  an 
invasion  across  the  Taiwan  strait.  Moreover,  the  Nationalist  government  has  a 
substantial  military  capacity  for  defending  Taiwan  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Chinese  statesmen  are  not  naive.  The  leaders  in  Peking  are  well  aware  that  the 
United  States  is  unlikely  to  establish  relations  at  the  price  of  stimulating  another 
major  bloodletting  in  Asia.  They  also  know  that  a  costly  military  expedition 
against  Taiwan  would  leave  Peking  badly  exposed  on  its  vast  northei'n  frontier, 
would  galvanize  Taiwanese  nationalism  and  would  quicken  the  pace  of  Japan's 
rearmament. 

Given  the  political  momentum  that  would  be  developed  by  entry  into  the  U.N. 
and  by  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition,  and  given  the  opportunities  that  Peking 
would  then  enjoy  for  political  and  economic  maneuvers  to  "heighten  the  con- 
sciousness" of  the  people  in  Taiwan,  understandably  Peking  might  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  eventually  would  be  able  to  achieve  the  peaceful  integration  of 
Taiwan. 

What  it  insists  upon  for  the  immediate  future  is  the  defeat  of  Chiang  diplo- 
matically, an  end  to  American  intervention  in  the  Chinese  civil  w^ar,  and  recogni- 
tion of  China's  territorial  integrity  in  principle.  Once  the  principle  is  respected, 
if  only  tacitly,  Pekinig  can  be  expected  to  behave  in  a  flexible  manner  toward 
Taiwan,  just  as  it  has  toward  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

What,  after  all,  might  be  the  precise  outcome  of  the  long  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions over  the  establishment  of  relations?  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  termi- 
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nology  upon  which  the  parties  might  eventually  agree.  Clearly  the  People's 
Republic  will  accept  no  limitations  upon  Chinese  sovereignty.  One  can  envisage 
a  joint  communique  that  explicitly  or  implicitly  acknowledges  Taiwan  to  be 
Chinese  territory  but  that  takes  note  of  Taiwan's  distinctive  development,  its 
autonomous  characteristics  and  the  lack  of  any  necessity  to  reintegrate  it  into 
China  through  warfare  or  in  the  immediate  future.  More  probable  would  be  a 
tacit  or  perhaps  even  secret  understanding  that  at  least  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time,  such  as  twenty  years,  there  would  be  no  resort  to  force  against  Taiwan. 

CONCLUSION 

Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  recently  stated  that  Japan  earnestly  sought  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China — but  sources  close  to 
Sato  made  clear  that  this  improvement  could  only  take  place  to  the  extent  that  it 
did  not  damage  Japan's  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 
The  United  States  confronts  the  same  dilemma  as  Japan  and  maintains  a  similar 
position.  Both  governments  want  something  for  nothing.  Each  seeks  to  square  the 
circle.  But  the  facts  of  life  are  otherwise,  and  changing  forces  at  last  require 
abandonment  of  the  pretense  that  the  government  on  Taiwan  is  the  government 
of  China.  We  can  no  longer  content  ourselves  with  pious  platitudes  about  the 
desirability  of  Peking's  presence  at  the  U.N.  and  of  Sino-American  diplomatic 
relations ;  we  now  have  to  face  up  to  the  diflicult  questions  of  cost  and  timing 
that  decision-making  involves. 

Obviously,  a  multitude  of  factors  have  to  be  weighed  in  making  these  decisions, 
but  we  must  not  allow  the  complexities  of  the  substantive  issues,  of  governmental 
decision-making  processes,  of  domestic  political  considerations,  and  of  relations 
with  our  allies  to  obscure  the  central  criterion  for  decision-making — the  need  to 
improve  relations  with  the  real  China  and  to  complete  the  process  of  China's 
formal  integration  into  the  world  community.  Rather  than  adopt  a  position  that 
claims  to  favor  Peking's  representation  in  the  U.N.  and  establishment  of  bilateral 
relations  with  it  but  that  actually  imposes  conditions  that  will  assure  a  negative 
response  from  Peking,  we  ought  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  chances 
of  a  positive  response. 

If  I  am  correct  in  believing  that  some  significant  degree  of  change  in  our  China 
policy  seems  inevitable  and  that  the  cost  of  such  change  in  our  relations  with 
Taipei  will  be  great,  the  changes  that  we  carry  out  ought  to  be  calculated  to 
enhance  the  likelihood  that  we  will  thereby  attain  our  goal — the  improvement  of 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic.  Of  course,  neither  Peking's  entry  into  the 
U.N.,  nor  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  guarantees  any  immediate 
relaxation  of  Sino-American  tensions,  but  these  steps  are  essential  prerequisites 
of  significant  relaxation.  After  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  for  over  twenty 
years,  we  should  at  least  get  back  to  the  starting  post. 

The  Chair:max.  I  think  that  is  most  interesting.  I  had  forgotten 
about  many  of  the  things  you  mentioned,  particularly  about  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  pronouncements  because  he  has  become  quite  an  oracle  around 
here  ^yith  all  kinds  of  administrations.  He  continues  in  a  position  of 
great  influence.  iSIuch  of  that  history  I  have  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew 
it.  I  am  not  sure  I  ever  Icnew  it. 

In  those  days  I  was  on  the  Banking  Committee  and  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  what  ]Mr.  Acheson  was  savinjr. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  CONSULAR  RELATIOXS  WITH  PEKIXG 

_  Do  you  think  we  could  have  some  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking 
like  the  British  with  Taiwan?  To  reverse  it.  would  Peking  accept  a 
consular  office,  at  least  for  the  interim  or  transitional  perioch  with  our 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  Taiwan  in  view  of  the  fact 
we  have  a  treaty  and,  as  you  properly  said,  it  is  going  to  take  some  do- 
ing not  only  in  negotiating  with  the  "Chinese  but  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  CoHEisr.  That  has  been  recommended  in  March  of  1969,  Senator 
Kennedy  made  a  speech  calling  for  the  establishment  of  consular  rela- 
tions, because  as  you  properly  point  out,  that  would  be  consistent  with 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan. Technically  it  is  quite  possible.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  options 
we  ought  to  offer  Peking  over  the  next  few  months,  as  a  possible  form 
of  contact. 

Before  that  we  may  find  that  we  will  exchange  press  bureaus.  It  may 
be  possible,  for  example,  for  a  major  newspaper  to  establish  a  press 
bureau  as  the  Canadians  have  done  in  Peking  and  the  New  China 
News  Agency  may  be  allowed  to  establish  a  bureau  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

That  would  be,  I  think,  a  very  good  start. 

Then  if  we  could  move  from  that  to  perhaps  reviving  our  consu- 
late in  Peking,  and  having  them  revive  a  consulate  here,  that  would  be 
very  good. 

Now,  perhaps- 


Tlie  Chairmax.  In  other  words,  you  don't  think  that  is  utterly 
unacceptable.  It  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  technically  possible.  It  is  questionable  whether  it 
is  politically  possible.  I  think  they  may  think  we  are  trying  to  do  it 
on  the  cheap,  we  are  trying  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China.  They  don't  like  the  British  maintaining  their  consulate  on 
Taiwan,  as  I  said  earlier,  Britain  now  wants  to  raise  its  representation 
in  Peking  to  that  of  Ambassador.  I  think  one  of  the  conditions  which 
Peking  has  reportedly  imposed  is  that  Britain  end  its  consulate  in 
Taiwan  as  well  as  join  with  the  majority  on  tlie  question  of  the  "im- 
portant question"  in  the  U.N.  But  a  consulate  is  possible  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  explore  that. 

EFFECT  OF  RECOGNIZING  PRC  ON  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  TREATY 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  given  such  deep  thought  to  some  of 
these  questions,  this  may  not  be  a  fair  or  proper  question,  but  it  in- 
terests me.  If  we  should,  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, I  believe,  of  Senator  Kennedy,  take  the  view  of  a  one-China 
policy,  recognizing  the  PRC,  if  we  clo  that,  as  the  U.N.  would  do  it, 
simply  by  seating  the  PRC  and,  therefore,  the  Republic  of  China  is 
no  longer  recognized,  what  happens  to  the  mutual  defense  treaty.  It  is 
made  with  the  government  of  China ;  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  its  obligations  automatically  transferred  to 
the  PRC? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Technically. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  legal,  technical  view. 

Mr.  Cohen.  My  statement  deals  with  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Techni- 
cally, what  happens,  if  we  recognize  Peking  as  the  successor  govern- 
ment to  the  Taipei  regime,  as  the  government  of  China,  Peking  then 
will  have  an  option  whether  to  adhere  to  this  commitment  made  by  its 
predecessor.  Now  obviously  it  isn't  going  to  adhere  to  this  commit- 
ment. It  has  denounced  it  since  1954  as  illegal,  an  infringement  on 
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Chinese  sovereignty ;  so  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  a  consequence 
of  recognition,  of  establishment  of  relations  with  Peking,  would  be 
that  the  formal  1954  treaty  will  lapse. 

Now  the  treaty,  of  course,  has  always  had  in  it  a  1-ycar  cancellation 
clause  for  either  side.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  m.ade  forever.  Each 
party  had  the  option  to  terminate  it  with  1  year's  notice.  But  it  is  also 
consistent  with  contemporary  international  lav/  practice,  if  there  is  a 
change  of  government,  and  a  change  of  recognition  policy  with  it,  for 
the  treaty  to  lapse  with  the  previous  government  unless  the  later  gov- 
ernment accedes  to  it.  There  would  no  longer  be  a  partner  that  wished 
to  maintain  the  agreement  at  that  point.  That  doesn't  mean,  however, 
if  we  can  work  it  out  with  Peking,  that  we  are  necessarily  precluded 
from  some  other  form  of  defense  commitment  to  the  island  of  Taiwan, 
not  to  the  Eepublic  of  China  but  to  whatever  authority  prevails  on 
that  island  or  mdeed  to  the  people  on  the  island. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  will  Peking  be  flexible  enough  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  us  on  that  basis,  realizing  we  may  have 
this  informal  commitment,  however  tacit,  or  will  it  be  very  rigid  on 
this.  We  can't  know  the  answer  to  that  question  until  we  start  explor- 
ing it,  but  it  is  possible.  In  other  words,  we  need  not  necessarily  aban- 
don some  form  of  commitment  to  the  jjeople  on  Taiwan. 

It  depends  on  what  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Peking  turn  out  to 
be  like. 

CHINESE  KNOA\T.EDGE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  school  of  international  law  ? 

Mr.  Cohen  I  might  say  that  international  law  first  came  to  the 
Chinese  through  the  Jesuits.  It  came  first  at  the  end  of  the  iTth 
century,  at  a  time  when  China  was  concluding  its  first  treaty  with 
the  Russian  Government.  It  was  the  product  of  advice  from  Jesuits 
who  had  come  out  to  Peking  from  Europe  and  who  were  aware  of 
the  newly  developing  principles  of  international  law.  In  the  19th 
century  China  began  to  learn  about  international  law  and  saw  it  as  a 
way  of  curbing  the  barbarians  from  running  over  them. 

Not  all  the  westerners  in  Peking  were  eager  to  teach  the  Chinese 
these  rules.  As  to  American  missionaries,  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Tuch- 
man's  statement,  but  we  should  point  out  that  missionaries  have 
done  some  things  that  are  useful.  An  American  missionary  did  trans- 
late the  then  prevniling  textbook  on  international  law^  into  Chinese 
and  the  Chinese  immediately  used  it  to  their  benefit  in  fending  off 
Prussia.  Hov/ever,  the  French  consul  in  Peking  didn't  like  it.  He 
said,  "Who  are  these  people  who  are  going  to  teach  the  Chinese  inter- 
national law?  Kill  them;  choke  them  off;  they  will  make  nothing 
but  trouble."  This  bears  upon  our  trouble  today. 

We  can't  assume  the  Chinese  don't  know  our  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  They  have  trained  some  very  able  people  in  London, 
the  United  States  Wd  other  places.  They  know  our  principles ;  they 
know  when  we  are  manipulating  and  they  know  when  we  are  not. 
So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  they  do  know  our  principles:  in 
fact  international  law  might  be  the  only  principles  of  western  law 
now  being  observed  by  the  Chinese. 
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POSSIBILITY    OF    OLD    TRIBUTARY    STATE    RELATIOXSHIP    WITH    TAIWAX 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  This  question  may  not  be  appropriate.  If  you  tliink 
it  is  superficial  or  unrealistic,  just  say  so.  We  used  to  read  about 
tributary  states.  I  vaguely  remember  that  the  British  did  not  like 
the  custom  of  kowtow,  whicli  the  Chinese  had  thought  was  significant 
to  them.  It  was  a  form  of  recognition  of  their,  I  thought,  primarily 
cultural  superiority  and  also  of  a  great  political  entity.  I  don't  think 
the  Americans  ought  to  propose  this,  but  when  I  said  let  the  status 
of  Taiwan  work  itself  out  among  the  Chinese,  do  you  think  the  idea 
would  be  acceptable  possibly  of  a  relationship  somewhat  like  the 
Chinese  under  the  emperors,  had  toward  various  states  before  the 
intrusion  of  the  West?  If  they  did  recognize  them,  they  came  and 
followed  a  proper  procedure. 

I  am  told  that  in  those  days  of  the  tributary  states  the  Chiiiese 
demanded  tribute,  but  in  order  to  show  their  magnanimity  and  great- 
ness they  always  gave  them  a  return  much  greater  than  they  got 
as  a  tribute.  Is  that  correct  'I 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  1  think  is  a  most  unusual  attitude  at  least  in 
the  views  of  our  capitalistic  ideas  of  trading  or  tribute. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  we  see  echoes  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
present  behavior  of  the  People's  Eepublic.  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  the  dead  hand  of  the  j^ast  is  being  repeated,  that  contemporary 
China  is  imperial  China  in  new  garb.  Nevertheless,  our  Americans 
have  been  invited  to  China.  We  "just  had  some  students  go  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chinese  Government.  There  is  still  this  feeling  that  if 
a  great  power  behaves  with  magnanimity  it  is  respected. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  I  w;is  going  to  observe  that  I  think 
there  is  great  wisdom  in  this  attitude.  In  the  old  days  it  led  to  relation- 
ships between  China  and  many  other  tributary  states  which  were  much 
more  satisfactory  than  trying  to  subjugate  and  continue  to  subjugate 
them  by  force. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  if  one  were  to  draw  a  contemporary  analogy  to 
the  situation  you  have  described,  it  would  not  apply  to  Taiwan  because 
it  is  linguistically  and  ethnically  composed  almost  entirely  of  Chinese 
people.  One  would  apply  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  Burma  or  Japan. 

POSSIBILITY    or    AUTONOMOUS    TAIWAN    AS    PART    OE    CHINA 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  Taiwan  could  eventually  be  recognized,  if 
they  recognized  the  so\^reignty  and  the  superiority,  but  her  autonomy 
could  be  so 

INIr.  Cohen.  That  is  another  one. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Acknowledged  that  it  would  be  a 
mutuallv  satisfactory  arrangement.  I  want  to  again  say  that  I  don't 
think  this  is  something  Americans  can  impose  or  even"  suggest. 

Since  you  are  here,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  expertise  to  hear 
your  comment  on  it.  It  has  intrigued  me  a  little.  I  know  it  is  quite 
unrealistic  in  the  practical  political  effect,  but  formally  you  do  have 
these  arrangenients.  The  Eepublic  of  Byelorussia's  representation  in 
the  U.N.  is  without  any  substance,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  form. 
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Mr.  Cohen.  Eight.  I  wouldn't  use  then  the  tribute  state  analog-y 
f )om  imperial  China,  but  one  could  look  to  many  examples  in  Chinese 
history,  as  Professor  Fairbank  and  others  have  pointed  out,  where  the 
Government  in  Peking — especially,  however,  in  times  of  weakness — 
has  had  to  t^olerate  some  form  of  autonomy  of  areas  on  its  outlying 
reaches  that  it  couldn't  then  control. 

The  Chair:max.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoHEX.  For  example,  in  the  early  20th  century  Britain  tried 
to  detach  Tibet  in  practice  if  not  in  form  by  stating  that  China  could 
have  sovereignty  over  Tibet  but  not  real'  control,  and  I  think  we 
shouldn't  be  beguiled,  however,  into  believing  that  is  a  model  that 
Peking  now  seeks  to  emulate.  This  is  after  all  a  government  that 
aspires  to  unite  China,  that  stands  for  national  unity,  for  Chinese 
nntionalism,  with  a  small  "n."  It  regards  the  Tibetan  episode  as 
humiliation.  It  detests  the  suzerainty  gambit,  to  use  the  term  that  was 
then  in  vogue  to  detach  territory  from  China  in  this  way.  Therefore 
it  is  not  likely  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  but  it  might.  An  autonomous 
Taiwan  as  part  of  China  is  something  that  again  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored, but,  as  you  say,  it  isn't  for  us  to  do  it. 

CHAXGE   IX    CHIXESE   ATTITUDE    SUGGESTED 

The  CiTAiRMAX.  Yes,  I  don't  think  we  should  do  it.  Really,  my 
curiosity  about  it  is  because  I  have  the  feeling  that  there  is  something 
obviously  taking  place  in  China  to  change  their  attitude.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  they  feel  now  they  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  na- 
tional unity  internally.  Therefore  they  can  afford  to  be  relaxed.  They 
don't  need  the  foreign  devil  like  they  did. 

They  don't  have  to  continue  to  tell  everybody  that  we  are  about  to 
invade  them  every  day.  They  are  beginning  a  process  of  relaxatioji 
largely  growing  out  of  their  assurance  that  their  country  is  united  at 
home  and  that  they  are  on  the  way  to  developing  their  country.  Do 
you  think  that  is  an  incorrect  assessment  ? 

Mr.  CoTiEX.  I  think  that  may  be  right,  but  one  shouldn't  assume 
that  if  the  Taiwan  ciuestion  can't  at  least  begin  to  be  negotiated  that 
Taiwan,  because  it  is  a  part  of  China  that  has  not  been  subjected  to 
reunification,  will  be  put  too  far  on  the  back  burner  in  Peking.  I 
think  you  may  find  Peking  will  continue  to  use  Taiwan,  if  only  for 
internal  purposes,  to  maintain  this  kind  of  feeling  of  unity.  I  think 
the  State  Department  put  it  very  well  in  early  1950  when  it  said : 

We  do  not  wish  to  create  a  Formosa  irredenta  issue  about  wliicli  tlie  Chinese 
Communists  could  rally  support  within  China  and  with  which  they  could  divert 
attention  from  Soviet  actions  in  the  north.  We  must  not  place  ourselves  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  the  USSR  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  China  and  must 
remain  free  to  take  the  position  that  anyone  who  violates  the  integrity  of 
China  is  the  enemy  of  China  and  is  acting  contrary  to  our  own  interests. 

Unless  we  leave  the  Taiwan  problem  to  be  resolved  as  the  McGovern 
resolution  says  by  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  I  think  we  will 
be  doing  precisely  what  the  Department  of  State  said  we  shoukhi't. 

RECOMMENDED  U.S.  POSITION  CONCERNING  CHINA's  ADMISSION  TO  U.N. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  was  only  inquiring.  I  don't  think  we  could  or 
should  try  to  resolve  all  of  those  at  any  one  time.  If  we  can  make  any 
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progress  at  all,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  relaxation.  Maybe  this  idea  you 
mentioned  of  a  consulate  might  be  a  very  good  beginning  if  it  could 
be  done  and,  of  course,  I  agree  Avith  you  concerning  what  the  United 
Nations  does.  Did  you  yourself  recommend  that  we  not  oppose  the 
admission  of  China.? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  would  be  my  first  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  w4iat  I  thought. 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  the  real  world,  and  some  of  my  friends  in  the  State 
Department  say  even  this  isn't  a  real  option,  I  would  abstain  on  a 
milder  resolution  than  the  Albanian  resolution.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
rub  people's  noses  in  it  by  saying  Taipei's  representation  to  date  has 
been  unlawful. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  accomplish  having  Peking  replace 
Taipei  as  the  representative  of  China.  That  would  be  my  first  opinion. 
But  even  going  down  with  the  ship  is  better  than  dual  representation. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  is  unattractive,  but  it  is  effective. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  going  down  with  a  lot  of  ships  lately. 
[Laughter.] 

It  won't  be  any  new  experience. 

It  is  getting  late.  You  have  been  very  patient,  and  extremely  helpful. 
I  think  this  record  you  have  made  will  be  very  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  the  future  study.  This,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  live  subject.  Next  to 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  this  is  probably  the  next  most  important 
critical  one.  There  is  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  which  I  hope  doesn't 
develop,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Could  I  have  a  final  fling,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

U.S.    prisoners   in    CHINESE   PRISONS 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  don't  think  I  could  leave  here  without  saying  some- 
thing about  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  college  classmate  who  is  still 
in  Chinese  prison.  We  have  now  four  Americans  about  whom  we  have 
firm  knowledge,  who  remain  in  Chinese  prison.  Two  of  them  were 
pilots  whose  planes  came  down  over  Chinese  territory  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  I  assume  their  fate  will  be  linked  to  that  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

The  other  two  are  Americans  M^ho,  in  1952,  were  shot  down  over 
China  and  have  been  in  prison  there  ever  since.  One  of  them,  Kichard 
Fecteau,  is  due  to  get  out  a  year  from  this  coming  November  at  the 
end  of  a  20-year  sentence  received  for  espionage  and  subversive  activi- 
ties against  China.  The  other,  Jack  Downey,  my  acquaintance  and  col- 
lege classmate,  has  a  life  sentence.  We  don't  know  when,  if  ever,  he 
will  be  released. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  an  important  gesture  on  the  part  of 
the  People's  Republic  in  the  current  new  page  of  diplomacy  if — as  in 
the  1950's  when  it  made  a  previous  effort  to  establish  contacts  and  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  an  effort  that  we  rebuffed,  as  you  will 
recall — it  would  release  these  people  whom  it  holds. 

However,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  we  can't  realistically  contem- 
plate at  least  Mr.  Downey's  release,  he  has  a  life  sentence,  as  I  said. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  his  alleged  crime  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  He  was  alleged,  with  Mr.  Fecteau,  to  have  committed 
acts  of  espionage  and  subversion  against  China  in  the  employ  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  pilot  in  a  plane  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  They  were,  the  Chinese  say  specifically,  on  board  a  plane 
that  was  landing  Chinese  Nationalist  agents  in  China  during  the 
Korean  war. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  spy. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  spy,  I  see. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Exactly. 

U.S.   position   and    CHINESE   REBUTTAL   CONCERNING   CONVICTION 

Now  when  the  convictions  of  these  people  were  announced  in  No- 
vember 1954,  the  position  taken  by  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Dulles 
was  the  spokesman  at  that  time,  Avas  that  these  were  trumped-up 
charges,  these  charges  were  false,  and  that  they  demonstrated  how 
unfit  for  the  world  community  the  People's  Kepublic  of  Chma  was  if 
it  would  trmnp  up  such  charges  against  good  American  boys  who  Avere 
only  employees  of  the  Defense  Department  on  an  authorized  flight 
from  Seoul  to  Tokyo  and  were  not  over  China  at  all. 

This  was  our  position.  The  Chinese  rebutted  it.  They  produced  all 
kinds  of  evidence.  They  claimed  at  least  one  of  the  people  confessed 
and,  of  course,  this  was  taken  with  great  skepticism  in  this  country. 
The  next  day  the  New  York  Times  said  this  should  end  once  and  for 
all  any  talk  of  having  Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Times  sang  a  very  different  tune  then,  one  should  point  out.  The  whole 
incident  generally  exacerbated  the  state  of  Sino-American  relations. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIONS  TO  OBTAIN  RELEASE  OF  PRISONERS 

I  think  this  is  now  a  very  different  era.  It  has  been  almost  20  years 
since  these  events.  The  Korean  war  is  long  since  over.  It  would  seem 
to  me  it  would  be  appropriate,  if  we  really  want  to  get  Mr.  Downey 
out— I  think  Fecteau  will  get  out  in  a  year— for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  another  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  upon  such  an  inquiry,  I 
think  it  will  find  that  indeed  the  facts  were  as  alleged  by  the  People's 
Kepublic.  It  would  seem  to  me  particularly  in  the  light  of  our  behavior 
after  the  Pueblo  incident,  a  much  more  ambiguous  one  in  terms  of 
violation  of  international  law,  where  we  nevertheless  made  this  object 
apology  and  confession,  that  in  this  case,  where  the  facts  will  be  found 
to  be  rather  clear,  that  the  U.S.  Government  should  admit  that  the 
facts  are  as  stated  by  the  Chinese,  point  out  this  was  the  product  of  a 
wartime  era,  indicate  that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  been  pawns  for 
almost  two  decades  in  a  power  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  have  paid  whatever  price  any  just  and  magnaniinous  regime 
could  be  expected  to  exact,  and  suggest  that  upon  expression  of  IJ.S. 
regret  for  the  whole  incident,  the  People's  Republic  contemplate 
whether  it  might  not  release  these  people  in  the  light  of  their  apparent 
good  behavior.  They  released  one  American  last  year  after  another 
who  was  on  a  life  sentence  on  similar  charges  committed  suicide. 
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It  seems  to  me  we  oiifrlit  to  be  proddino-  the  Department  of  State  to 
do  more  than  it  has  done  in  the  occasional  contacts  at  Warsaw.  When- 
ever I  have  raised  this  with  friends  in  the  Department  of  State  they 
say,  "We  can't  do  that.'"  We  Americans  have  this  unusual  concern  for 
"face."'  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  ought  to  recognize  this  case  is  one  of  the 
facts  of  life  from  the  past  era  and  Ave  ought  to  do  what  we  possibly 
can  to  speed  the  release  of  tliese  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  overlooked  that  aspect.  I  had  heard  intima- 
tion about  these.  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
in  this  area,  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  should  be  done.  I  think  all  this 
has  some  slight  effect  toward  improving  one's  attitude  toward  the 
other  country.  If  we  can  find  any  kind  of  common  understanding  as  to 
the  release  oi-  exchange  of  prisoners,  it  is  very  helpful.  I  hope  that  the 
Department  will  do  this. 

If  you  would  like  the  committee  to  request  the  Department  to  do  it, 
we  can  ask  the  staff. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  would  very  much  like  it,  as  would  hundreds  of  our 
classmates. 

The  Chahijman.  I  will  ask  the  staff  to  address  a  letter  to  them  to  re- 
mind them  of  this  and  what  you  have  suggested  and  see  if  it  couldn't 
prod  them  a  bit.  It  is  such  a  big  organization,  they  need  prodding  to 
ever  get  them  to  move. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  you  have  been  extremely 
helpful  with  a  very  good  statement. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. ) 
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MONDAY,    JUNE    28,    1971 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  ox  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington.  B.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4221, 
New  Senate  OiRce  Building,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Fulbright,  McGee.  and  Aiken. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

opening  statement 

This  morning  we  resume  hearings  on  the  legislative  proposals 
before  the  committee  dealing  with  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 
Tluough  these  hearings  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  clear  picture  of 
Avhat  China  is  like  today  as  well  as  to  put  present  policy  in  its  proper 
perspective.  Today,  we  Avill  first  hear  our  colleague.  Senator  Peter 
Dominick  from  Colorado.  He  will  be  followed  by  three  members  of 
the  academic  community  who  are  specialists  in  various  aspects  of 
modern  China:  Prof.  James  C.  Thomson.  Jr.,  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  served  in  the  State  Department  and  on  the  White  House 
staff  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations;  Prof.  Allen 
Whiting  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  also  served  in  the 
State  Department  during  these  two  administrations;  and  Prof.  Mark 
Mancall  from  Stanford  University. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Dominick  is  accompanied  by  Prof. 
David  N.  Rowe  of  Yale  University. 

Will  you  proceed,  Senator  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK.  U.S.  SENATOR  PROM  THE 
STATE  OF  COLORADO.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  N.  ROWE,  PROFES- 
SOR OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Senator  Dominick.  'My.  Chairman,  due  to  my  long  interest  in  the 
China  question  and  particularly  the  problem  of  representation  of 
mainland  China  in  the  United  Nations,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  testif^^  before  your  committee.  With  me  today,  as  you  have  said,  is 
Dr.  David  Rowe,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  Sino- American  re- 
lations, who  Avas  born  in  Nanking  and  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  Republic  of  China  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  Taiwan.  He  is 
currently  a  professor  of  jDolitical  science  at  Yale  University,  with 
a  distinguished  career  in  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Avake  of  the  "pin2:-pono-"  diplomacy,  there 
has  been  an  onslaught  of  optimism  and  much  anxiety  directed  toward 
the  question  of  Communist  China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  welcome  the  President's  efforts  to  explore  new  channels  of  diplo- 
matic rapport  with  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China — we  certainly 
need  such  initiatives,  and  they  can  only  prove  beneficial.  Yet,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  in  danger  of  approaching  the  China  question  with 
tunnel  vision  constrained  by  emotional  and  ideological  considerations 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  very  basic  and  vital  areas  of  concern. 

PURPOSE    AND    GOALS    OF    UNITED    NATIONS 

One  of  the  points  which  has  been  totall}^  ignored  during  recent 
China  discussions  is  the  matter  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  organiza- 
tion. Just  what  purpose  do  we  wish  the  United  Nations  to  serve?  Is  it 
enough  to  pronounce  the  United  Nations  ineffective  in  solving  con- 
flicts among  nations  and  thereupon  become  satisfied  with  an  organiza- 
tion providing  nothing  more  than  a  forum,  where  nations  large  and 
small  can  voice  their  problems  and  complaints?  Or  do  we  mean  to  do 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  toward  bolstering  the  original  purpose  of 
this  peace-keeping  body  ?  I  would  hope  that  all  those  who  support  a 
closer  understanding  among  nations  in  their  search  for  peace  would 
opt  for  the  latter — for  strengtheneing  the  tentative  beginnings  in  the 
movement  toward  a  community  of  nations. 

The  goals  of  the  United  Nations  are  stated  simply  and  laconically 
in  the  U.N.  Charter  and  read  in  part : 

To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of"  nations  large  and 
small,  and  to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect  for  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  international  law  can  be 
maintained.  .  .  . 

None  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  United 
States,  has  a  perfect  record  in  attempting  to  reach  these  goals.  But  all 
member  nations  have  committed  themselves  to  these  objectives,  and  the 
strength  of  the  organization  itself  is  deeply  dependent  on  the  depth 
of  these  commitments.  Are  we  then  prepared  to  offer  U.N.  membersliip 
to  a  government,  despite  the  proportion  of  world  population  it  repre- 
sents, which  lias  continually  refused  to  accept  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  rejects  participation  in  any  svstem  of  international 
law?  I  cannot  see  how  progress  toward  lasting Vorld  peace  would  be 
eiihanced  by  downgrading  the  standards  of  the  U.N.  Charter  by  ad- 
mission of  a  government  which  has  publicly  denied  the  charter's  tenets. 

REPORT   or   president's   commission   for   observance   of   2  5TII 

anni\t:rsary  of  u.n. 

Last  April,  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Observance  of  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  headed  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  submitted  its  report  and  recommendations.  I  have  found  this 
report  to  be  of  extreme  interest  to  the  China  question.  Although  recent 
headlines  report  that  the  Commission  recommended  admission  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Avould  support  a  "two-China  policy", 
I  believe  the  report  needs  to  be  more  closely  examined.  Upon  ^lose 
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scrutiny,  tliey  indeed  take  a  position  on  admission  which  I  have  advo- 
cated for  many  years.  To  quote  from  the  Commission's  report: 

The  United  Nations  can  do  its  best  job  of  war  prevention  and  settlement  of 
disputes  if  its  membership  includes  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  provided 
they  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  report  makes  it  perfectly  clear  throughout  that  any  nation  de- 
siring membership  must  accept  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  report  furtlier 
states : 

The  Commission  recommends :  that  the  United  States  adopt  the  position  that 
all  firmly  established  governments  should  be  in  the  United  Nations  system  inas- 
much as  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  having  such  governments  within  the 
U.N.  and  subject  to  the  international  obligations  laid  down  by  the  Charter  far 
outweigh  the  problems  raised  l\v  ideological  differences  between  various  states. 

I  would  subscribe  to  the  view  that  it  would  be  indeed  beneficial  to  be 
privy  to  the  certain  amount  of  disclosure  and  communication  which 
would  result  from  Communist  China's  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— certainly  far  better  than  relying  on  sporadic  news  reports  and 
occasional  pmg-pong  trips  for  our  understanding  of  mainland  China. 
However,  I  canot  go  so  far  as  to  let  tliis  view  override  the  adverse 
effects  w^hich  would  result  from  admission  of  a  nation  which  did  not 
accept  the  principles  forming  the  very  foundation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

U.N.    NOT    UNIVERSAL    ORGANIZATION 

^h\  Chairman,  you  and  other  members  of  this  connnittee  specifically 
Senators  Sparkman,  Aiken,  and  Cooper,  had  the  unique  opportunity 
to  be  among  the  50  members  sitting  on  the  Lodge  Commission  and,  as 
signatories,  supported  the  conclusion  that  "*  *  *  the  United  Nations, 
while  afflicted  with  many  troubles  (some  of  which  can  be  eased,  if  not 
solved),  it  is  not  only  a  useful  device  for  the  future,  but  is  actually 
indi.=^pensable."  This,  to  me,  at  least,  necessarily  requires  acceptance 
of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  l^N.  Charter,  particularly  with 
regard  to  membership.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  organ- 
ization is  not  now,  nor  was  it  set  up  to  be,  a  universal  organization.  In 
fact,  article  6  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides  for  expulsion  from  member- 
ship, a  provision  which  rejects  the  concept  of  universalitv.  Nations 
such  as  West  Germany  have  not  been  admitted — thanks  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union — so  obviously  universality  is  not  the  rule. 
Spain  and  Switzerland  are  not  member's,  and  yet  wehave  no  difficultv 
communicatino;  Avith  them. 


recom:viendation  in  lodge  commission  report 

There  is  another  recommendation  in  the  Lodge  Commission  report 
which  you  and  other  members  of  this  committee  signed,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  quite  specifically  to  the  question  at  hand.  I  quote: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  U.S*. 
agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  from  the  U.N.  but 
that  the  U.S.  .'^eek  agi-eement  as  early  as  practicable  whereby  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  might  accept  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  lie 
represented  in  the  organization. 

Time  and  time  again.  Peking  his  belittled  the  Ignited  Nations  as  a 
"tool'-  of  U.S.  imperialism,  and  ridiculed  the  I^.N.'s  .stated  iroals  of 
bringing  peace  to  a  war-Aveary  v.'orld. 
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INEVITABILITY  OF  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  U.N.  QUESTIONED 

Many  have  said  tliat  tlic.  admission  of  Coniniuuist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  inevitable.  Tliese  predictions  are  not  new  and  as 
yet  have  been  consistently  wron^:  when  all  the  facts  were  laid  befoi-e 
the  member  countries.  Following  the  Panmunjom  agreement  of  1953, 
it  was  "'inevitable"  that  Peking  would  enter  the  United  Nations  a  yeai' 
later.  But  following  the  refusal  by  Communist  China  and  North  Korea 
to  release  American  prisoners  of  war,  U.N.  members  voted  43  to  11  with 
11  absentions  to  oppose  admission  of  Peking. 

It  was  "inevitable"  in  1958  that  Communist  China  would  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  but  the  vote  in  1959,  following  the  collapse  of 
Mao's  Great  Leap  Forward  and  invasion  of  Tibet,  was  44  to  28  against 
with  nine  abstentions. 

In  1965,  it  was  "inevitable"  once  again,  but  1966  brought  the  horrify- 
ing excesses  of  the  great  proletarian  cultural  revolution,  and  the  vote 
that  fall  Avas  57  to  46  against  admission,  with  17  abstentions, 

Oiicc  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  proposition  of  universality  and 
accept  the  inevitability  of  Communist  China's  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  weaken  the  organization  as  a  whole  and  downgrade 
its  principles. 

RECORD    OF    REPUBLIC    OF    ClIIXA    AS    U.N.    MEMBER 

Another  consideration  which  has  been  pushed  aside  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  China  "thaw"  is  the  fine  record  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
honoring  her  obligations  to  the  United  Nations  at  every  turn  and  her 
position  as  an  original  charter  meml)ei-.  In  light  of  this,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  Lodge  Commission's  recommendation  that,  and  I  quote, 
"The  continued  membership  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  in  the 
United  Nations  is  imperative,"  I  cannot  see  how  the  United  States 
can  resolve  the  conflict  between  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  both  of  whom  claim  to  represent  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  certainly  cannot  be  resolved 
with  resolutions  such  as  this  committee  is  considering.  It  would  be 
totally  unfair  to  expel  the  Republic  of  China  from  her  present  seats 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  simply  because  Com- 
munist China,  after  many  years  of  disinterest,  might  indicate  a  desire 
to  join  in  the  mainstream  of  international  communication. 

PENDING  RESOLUTIONS  NOT  CAPABLE  OF  RESOLVING  BASIC  SCHISM 

In  considering  the  various  resolutions  before  this  committee,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  not  one  of  them  is  capable  of  resolving  the  basic 
schism  between  Taiwan  and  Peking.  Regardless  of  U.S.  posi- 
tions on  admission  of  Communist  China,  a  two-China  policy  remains 
distasteful  to  both  China  governments.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  spelled 
out  Peking's  position  on  the  United  Nations  seat  now  held  by  the 
Republic  of  China  in  an  interview  with  Filipino  journalists.  As  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Star  on  May  16,  Chou  said : 

It  is  impossible  to  sit  in  tlie  U.N.  unless  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  settled.  We 
oppose  the  seating  of  two  Chinas  .  .  .  We  are  even  more  opposed  to  one  China 
and  one  Taiwan. 
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This  certainly  leaves  the  United  States  very  little  room  for  diplo- 
matic maneuvering.  In  a  recent  New  York  Times  story  printed  in  the 
AA'ashington  Star  on  June  23,  Chou  further  clarified  Peking's  position 
by  further  stating : 

There  can  only  be  one  China  *  *  *  if  the  United  States  Government  withdraws 
all  forces  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  no  longer  considers  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  representative  of  China,  then  the  logical  result  would  be  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Taiwan  would  be  matters  internal  to  China.  This  would 
be  recognition  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  only  lawful  govern- 
ment. There  can  be  no  possibility  of  two  Chinas  or  one  China  and  one  Taiwan. 

^h'.  Chairman,  the  question  of  United  Nations  admission  for  Com- 
munist China  is  actually  a  question  of  representation — who  is  to  rep- 
resent the  Chinese  people.  Because  of  the  positions  of  both  Taiwan  and 
Peking  that  neither  will  accept  two  representatives,  it  seems  to  me 
totallv  erroneous  for  us  to  proceed  with  resolutions  which  attempt  to 
recooiiize  one  government  rather  than  another  and  equally  ridiculous 
to  try  to  settle  a  dispute  which  must  be  resolved  between  the  Chinese 
governments. 

^'  In  essence,  the  T7.S.  Senate  is  being  asked  to  try  to  settle  a 
matter  in  Mhich  the  United  States  can  have  little  or  no  influence  given 
the  present  feelings  of  both  Chinese  governments.  All  we  can  do  by 
passing  such  resolutions  is  to  unnecessarily  alienate  an  old  ally  and 
peihaps  weaken  her  position  in  international  relations. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    137 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  my  attention  to  some 
of  the  specific  language  of  the  resolutions  before  this  committee.  In 
Senate  liesolution  37,  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javits,  encourages  more  trade  and  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Kepublic  of  China.  These  are  the  very  areas 
where  President  Nixon  has  already  taken  some  positive  steps,  and  I,  of 
course,  support  the  President  in  this.  But  as  I  have  stated  on  numerous 
occasions,  there  is  a  time  to  move  forward  and  a  time  to  exercise  cau- 
tion and  restraint.  I  sugest  that  the  initiatives  by  the  President  to  date 
should  now  be  followed  by  a  period  of  watching  and  waiting.  I  also 
suggest  that  the  next  move  in  this  attempt  to  establish  more  meaning- 
ful communications  with  Peking  is  up  to  the  Communist  government 

there. 

Senators  Kennedy,  McGovern,  Gravel,  and  Javits  all  offer  sonie 
form  of  plan  to  admit  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  Their 
resolutions  ditl'er  somewhat,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  various  proposals. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    139 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  his  Senate  Eesolution  139,  ignores  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Lodge  Commission  and  declares  that  w^e  should 
make  no  effort  to  enforce  dual  representation  of  the  two  China  Gov- 
ernments. His  resolution  declares  that  Communist  China  should  be 
given  her  "legitimate"  seat  as  the  sole  government  of  China.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  little  legitimacy  in  a  government  which  rules  by 
force  and  represents  only  the  approximately  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  Communist  Party.  We  must  not  forget  that 
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in  INIao's  dictatorship,  a  citizen  has  no  freedom  to  elect  anyone  unless 
'he  is  a  member  of  the  party.  And  what  has  changed  in  the  last  quarter 
•century  to  make  the  Communist  Chinese  Government  the  rightful  oc- 
-cupant  of  the  seat  in  the  United  Nations?  Time  and  again  during  this 
]:)ci'iod  we  have  witnessed  countless  demonstrations  of  contempt  by 
Pcldng  for  the  United  Nations  in  particular  and  international  law  in 
-general. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  legitimate  seat  is  that  set 
aside  by  the  charter  for  the  Republic  of  China,  and  any  change  in  that 
status  amoimts  to  expulsion  of  a  chartered  government  which  requires 
first  a  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council  based  on  unsatisfac- 
torv  conduct,  and  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  membership  under  arti- 
cle'lS. 

SENATE    EESGLUTIGN"    82 

Senator  INIcGovern's  resokition  would  have  us  acknowledge  that 
Communist  China  is  the  sole  representative  of  China  in  all  U.X.  or- 
ganizations. This  is  also  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Lodge 
Commission,  and  totally  ignores  the  fact  that  the  people  of  mainland 
China  and  the  Government  of  Communist  China  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  If  we  were  to  proceed  under  the  McGovern  approach,  we  would 
be  permitting  the  Communist  Chinese  Government  to  obtain  an  in- 
teriintional  platform  for  its  attacks  on  free  people  everywhere,  but 
we  would  be  doing  nothing  to  help  the  800  million  people  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  who  are  subject  to  the  same  brand  of  Communist  ter- 
ror. Senator  IMcGovern  would  resolve  the  Taiwan  question  bv  simplv 
leaving  its  future  status  to  a  peaceful  resolution  by  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  This  is  perhaps  a  most  honorable  obiec- 
tive,  but  based  on  the  stronef  position  taken  on  both  sides  of  those  Tai- 
wan Straits,  totally  unrealistic. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    48 

It  is  a  similar  vein.  Senator  Church's  resolution  would  repeal  a  1955 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  military  forces 
in  the  area  of  Taiwan.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  give  the  Communist 
Chinese  just  the  opportunity  they  are  seeking  by  removing  a  potent 
deterrent  which  now  discourages  them  from  adventures  or  armed  con- 
flict across  the  Taiwan  Straits.  The  absence  of  our  military  forces 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Communist  Chinese  in  carry inof  out  their 
reunification  plans.  This  was  illustrated  recently  in  a  statement  by 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  a  New  York  Times  interview.  The  Premier 
stated  that  the  well-being  of  the  Tt^'wanese  people  would  improve 
under  reunification  and  that  they  could — 

go  back  to  their  home  provinces  and  not  be  discriminated  against.  If  Taiwan  re- 
turns to  the  motherland  then  its  people  would  be  making  a  contribution  for  which 
we  should  give  them  a  reward.  So,  far  from  exacting  revenge  on  them,  we  will 
reward  them. 

"communization"  or  china 

Are  we  to  have  faith  in  such  statements  when  the  record  of  Peking's 
so-called  rewards  has  so  far  included  the  horrors  of  the  cultural  revo- 
lution when  citizens  were  tortured  and  their  bodies  cast  in  the  rivers  to 
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float  into  the  South  China  Sea  ?  Peking  itself  admits  that  10  million 
Chinese  have  died  in  the  "communization"  of  China.  This,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  labeled  as  "genocide"  by  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  in  Geneva.  Are  we  to  believe  there  would  be  no  similar  "com- 
munization" of  Taiwan  if  the  Republic  of  China  were  reunified  with 
the  mainland  ?  If  Communist  China  truly  represents  her  800  million 
people,  why  have  so  many  Chinese  perished  opposing  the  Communist 
regime  ? 

SUBSCRirTIOX  TO  PRIXCIPLES  OF  U.N.  CHARTER  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

BEFORE   ADMISSION 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort  being  mounted 
to  luring  mainland  China  into  the  U.N.  is  being  undertaken  with  a 
failure  or  refusal  to  recognize  the  regime  for  what  it  is,  a  regime  that 
practices  tyranny  at  home  and  encourages  revolution  and  warfare 
around  the  world.  I  cannot  support  any  of  the  resolutions  currently 
under  consideration  by  this  committee,  and  I  am  giving  serious 
thought  to  introducing"^  a  resolution  of  my  own  which  would  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  open  lines  of  communication  with  mainland  China,  but  that 
in  our  own  self-interest,  and  I  might  add,  in  the  interest  of  the  U.N. 
we  should  adhere  to  the  policy  of  nonadmission  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  to  the  U.N.  until  such  time  as  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  they  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  charter  of  that  organization 
and  to  the  principles  of  international  ]p.w. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  abandon  a  loyal  friend  on 
Taiwan  in  favor  of  a  country  which  constantly  castigates  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — no  matter  who  occupies  the 
^Miite  House — with  labels  such  as  "murder,"  "arch-criminal,"  and 
"running  dog." 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  United  States  has  acted  in 
good  faith  ancl  with  admiral  statesmanship  in  its  initiatives  toward 
Peking.  But  I  must  conclude  with  the  hope  that  we  will  now  stand 
firm  in  our  determination  that  those  who  would  join  the  United  Na- 
tions would  first  demonstrate  their  acceptance  of  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  10th  of  this  year.  I  ask  that  that  speech  be  included  in 
the  record  of  hearings  at  this  point,  and  I  also  ask  that  the  biography 
of  Dr.  David  Rowe,  my  consultant,  also  be  included  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

The  Chaieman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Real  Communist  China 

3y 

(Sen.  Peter  Dominick,  of  Colorado) 

Mr.  President,  whicli  is  the  real  Communist  China  ? 

The  smiling  welcome  of  Chou  En-lai  to  an  American  table  tennis  team  visiting 
mainland  China  in  mid-April  V  Or  anti-American  slogans  shouted  in  the  streets  of 
dozens  of  Chinese  cities  on  May  Day,  only  two  weeks  later? 
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A  hint  by  Mao  Tse-tung  to  journalist  Edgar  Snow  last  December  that  he 
favored  a  visit  by  President  Nixon  to  mainland  China?  Or  an  editorial  in  the 
Peking  Review  of  April  IG,  1971,  vilifying  President  Nixon  as  an  "arch-criminal," 
•'arch-murderer,"  and  "chief  butcher?" 

Suggestions  from  Peking  that  it  wants  to  negotiate  its  differences  with  the 
United  States?  Or  its  insistence  in  every  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  organ 
that  "U.S.  imperialism  is  the  common  enemy?" 

Interpretations  by  various  so-called  "experts"  in  this  country  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  ready  and  willing  to  enter  the  United  Nations?  Or  Peking's 
own  declaration  that  it  will  reject  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  unless  the  Republic  of  China 
is  expelled? 

During  our  consideration  of  these  factors,  keep  in  mind  the  record  of  Mao's 
China  which  (1)  has  brutally  subjugated  the  Chinese  people  for  22  years.  (2) 
has  been  and  still  is  branded  by  the  U.N.  as  the  "aggressor"  in  the  Korean  War, 
(3)  has  been  accused  of  "genocide"  in  Tibet  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  in  Geneva,  (4)  continues  to  supply  most  of  the  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  North  Vietnam,  and  (5)  has  fostered  and  encouraged  insurrection,  sub- 
version and  "wars  of  national  liberation"  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  even  the 
United  States. 

On  New  Years  Day,  1971,  the  three  oflBcial  publications  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  mainland  China — The  People's  Daily,  the  Liberation  Army  Daily,  and 
Red  Flag — editorially  enunciated  Communist  China's  foreign  policy  for  this  year  : 

"We  will  persistently  fulfill  our  proletarian  internationalist  obligations,  firmly 
support  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people  of  all  countries  and  learn  from 
them,  and  together  with  them  we  will  fight  to  the  finish  to  defeat  the  U.S.  aggres- 
sors and  all  their  running  dogs.  .  .  ." 

By  radio,  displayed  slogans  and  editorial  propaganda,  hardly  a  day  has  gone 
by  since  the  first  of  this  year  that  this  theme  has  not  been  repeated. 

It  surprises  no  one.  It  shocks  no  one.  It  amounts,  simply,  to  the  reaffirmation 
of  Peking's  basic  outlook  on  the  world  that  it  has  adhered  to  since  Mao  Tse- 
tung  came  to  power  by  revolutionary  conquest  in  1949. 

In  April,  while  many  columnists  and  some  members  of  the  Senate  were  asking 
for  a  total  turn-around  in  our  nation's  China  policy ;  abandoning  14  million  peo- 
ple in  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan ;  and  advocating  a  confusing  assortment 
of  1,  2  and  even  3  China  policies ;  Peking  gave  a  lavish  reception  to  Le  Duan  of 
North  Vietnam  and  pledged  new  assistance  in  the  war  of  aggression  against 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  April,  while  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C.,  prepared  offsetting  action  to 
organized  efforts  to  stop  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  functioning, 
the  People's  Daily  of  Peking  saluted  "a  new  revolutionary  storm  .  .  .  surging 
up  vigorously  among  the  American  people." 

And  on  May  Day,  the  Communist  Chinese  again  used  their  favorite  theme, 
"Peoples  of  the  world  unite  to  crush  American  aggressors  and  their  running 
dogs." 

Are  Communist  China's  real  attitudes  and  objectives  disclosed  by  Chou  En- 
lai's  cordial  smiles  for  a  few  days  in  mid-April  or  by  the  following  anti-American 
slogans  which  the  faithful  were  instructed  to  shout  as  their  slogan  in  support  of 
the  quoted  theme : 

1.  Support  the  Indochinese  people  against  American  aggression. 

2.  Support  the  heroic  Korean  people  against  American  aggression. 

3.  Resolutely  oppose  American  imperialistic  support  for  Israeli  aggression 
against  Arab  countries. 

4.  Support  Cuba  against  American  aggression. 

5.  Support  the  American  people  against  the  American  government's  ag- 
gressive policy. 

Is  all  this  offset  by  playing  ping-pong  with  Mao's  specialists  in  the  sport?  The 
question  answers  itself  and  some  commentators  and  news  media  have  spoken  out 
forcefully  as  well. 

The  respected  Scripps  Howard  newspapers  said  on  April  28 :  "We  ought  not  to 
foi'get  that  the  Red  Chinese  have  been  substantial  contributors  to  the  Communist 
attempt  to  take  over  South  Vietnam,  that  the  Red  Chinese  have  been  involved  in 
ambitious  schemes  for  mischief  elsewhere  in  the  world  (Indonesia,  for  example) 
and  that  their  total  policy  the  last  2.5  years  has  been  arrogantly  anti-American. 

"Every  friendly  gesture  by  this  country  has  been  labeled  a  'fraud'  and  Mao 
Tse-tung's  central  theme,  widely  proclaimed,  has  been  that  'political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.' 
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"If  the  Reds  have  indeed  decided  on  a  change  of  course,  the  United  States 
and  the  whole  world  should  take  advantage  of  this.  But  we  need  to  be  sure,  as 
we  go  along,  that  there  is  a  'thaw'  in  Red  China  as  well  as  here." 

The  noted  NBC  news  correspondent,  John  Chancellor,  reminided  us  in  his 

\l)ril  -^0  conimentarv  on  XBC  Radio  that  "China  still  holds  Americian  prisoners, 

not  many,  but  people  held  in  a  detention  which  flaunts  international  law  .  .  . 

China  is  a  country  drenched  in  anti- American  propaganda  .  .  .  How  do  you 

make  friends  with  such  a  country?  Very  carefully."  ^.  ,.      . 

Which  is  the  real  Communist  China?  The  "winsome"  China  which  wmes  and 
dines  vi«iting  athletes  and  journalists?  Or  the  brutal  China  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  which  tortures  its  citizens  and  lets  their  bodies  float  down  the  river.s 
to  the  South  China  Sea?  Hundeds  of  dead  bodies  found  floating  m  the  bay  of 
Hong  Kong  tell  us  far  more  than  ping-pong  does  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government.  .  „ 

Peking  itself  admits  that  10  million  Chinese  have  died  in  the  'communization 
of  China.  Other  estimates  range  as  high  as  50  million.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
"genocide"  and  has  been  so  labelled  by  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
in  Geneva.  .   ,      ,  „,  . 

Mr.  President,  no  student  of  the  history  of  Communist  rule  m  mainland  China 
( 1949-71 )  can  look  at  the  record  of  persecution  and  purges  and  honestly  conclude 
that  this  regime  in  Peking  represents  the  will  and  interests  of  the  people  it 
rules.  This  is  rule  bv  force,  not  mandate.  This  is  government  by  bayonet,  not  the 
ballot  box.  This  is"  dictatorship  by  degree— not  the  result  of  a  peoples'  self- 
liberation. 

If  Communist  China  truly  represents  the  people  of  the  mainland,  why  have 
.so  many  Chinese  perished  opposing  the  Communist  regime? 

If  Communist  China  is  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Chinese  masses,  why  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  sacrificed  all  of  their  possessions— many  of  them  their 
lives — attempting  the  flight  for  freedom? 

If  Mao's  "thoughts"  reflect  the  aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  that  troubled 
land,  whv  did  so  many  join  in  civil  war  against  Mao's  cultural  revolution? 

Xo— Mr.  President — the  regime  in  control  of  Communist  China  today  is  not 
representative  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  imposter,  imposing  its  own 
authority  over  a  victimized  population  because,  and  only  because,  it  has  the  guns 
and  power  to  do  so. 

This  record  does  not  reflect  well  on  its  right  to  enter  the  U.N,  But  added  to  it, 
rule  of  terror  over  their  own  people  should  be  noted.  The  record  of  aggression 
and  affronts  already  cited  strongly  suggest  that  Communist  China  Ms  no 
intention,  let  alone  desire,  to  keep  the  peace  or  contribute  to  world  stability. 

Time  and  again.  Peking's  propagandists  have  belittled  the  United  Nations 
as  a  "tool"  of  U.S.  imperialism,  declaring  that  "the  fundamental  question  for 
the  present  is  one  of  freeing  the  United  Nations  from  the  control  of  the  United 
States  and  its  collaborators,  reorganizing  it  completely  and  rectifying  all  the 
mistakes  it  has  committed." 

The  U.N.'s  mission  to  bring  peace  to  a  war- weary  world  is  ridiculed  by  Com 
munist  China,  which  persists  in  its  policy  of  international  revolution  and  wars 
of  so-called  "national  liberation." 

Mao  Tse-tung.  and  those  who  publicly  espouse  his  views,  want  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  chaos  and  upheaval  to  engulf  anti-communist,  anti-totalitarian 
societies  everywhere. 

Many  have  said  that  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  U.N.  is  in- 
evitable. These  predictions  are  not  new  and  as  yet  have  been  universally  wrong 
when  the  proper  information  is  laid  l)efore  the  member  countries. 

Following  the  Panmunjon  agreement  of  1953.  it  was  "inevitable"  that  Peking 
would  enter  the  U.N.  a  year  later.  But  following  the  refusal  by  Communist 
China  and  Communist  North  Korea  to  release  American  prisoners  of  war, 
U.N.  members  voted  43-11  with  11  abstentions  to  oppose  admission  of  Peking. 

It  was  "inevitable"  in  1958  that  Communist  China  would  be  admitted  to  the 
U.N..  but  the  vote  in  1959.  following  the  collapse  of  Mao's  "great  leap  forward" 
and  invasion  of  Tibet,  was  44-28  against  with  9  abstentions. 

After  an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  in  1965,  it  was  "inevitable"  once 
again,  but  1966  brought  the  horrifying  excesses  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  and  the  vote  that  fall  was  57-46  against  admission,  with  17 
abstentions. 

Nothing  is  inevitable  insofar  as  admission  to  the  U.N.  is  concerned,  and 
it   is  not  a   universal  organization.   In  fact,   in  contradiction  of  the  concept  of 
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universality.  Article  4  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides  for  expulsion  from  United 
Nations  membership. 

Nations  such  as  West  Germany  have  not  been  admitted — thanks  to  the 
opposition  of  Soviet  Russia — so  obviously  universality  is  not  the  rule,  nor  are 
Spain  or  Switzerland  members. 

Article  II  of  the  U.N.  Charter  prohibits  any  member  or  applicant  from  iising 
the  threat  of  force  against  the  "territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state"  which  are  sufficient  grounds  for  excluding  a  regime  like  Mao's 
which  has  invaded  neighbors  siich  as  Korea,  India,  Tibet;  sought  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  Indonesia ;  has  been  branded  by  the  U.N.  as  an  aggressor ; 
and  has  been  labelled  by  jurists  as  genocidal.  In  addition.  Communist  China 
has  made  it  clear  it  v\ill  not  participate  in  any  nuclear  disarmament  discussion 
inside  or  outside  the  U.N.  It  denounced  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963, 
it  refused  to  consider  signing  the  Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  of  IDtiS, 
and  in  1971,  it  rejected  the  nuclear  seabed  treaty.  Surely  nothing  in  those 
actions  implies  any  respect  for  the  problems  of  warfare  of  any  kind  including 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Communist  China  is  not  and  under  its  present  leadership 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  U.N.,  this  does  not  necessarily  stop  communica- 
tions. After  all,  we  communicate  quite  well  with  non-members  West  Germany^ 
Spain  and  Switzerland.  We  have  had  more  than  130  diplomatic  meetings  with 
Communist  China  through  Warsaw  since  1955.  Peking  abruptly  cancelled  the 
last  scheduled  meeting  approximately  one  year  ago— not  the  United  States — 
and  despite  our  best  efforts,  there  has  been  no  firm  indication  of  when  Peking 
will  allow  the  talks  to  resume. 

Some  argue  that  acceptance  of  Conununist  China  will  lead  to  a  softening  of 
that  regime's  hardline  approach  to  peace  and  stability.  But  do  we  have  any  evi- 
dence to  support  this  theory?  To  the  contrary,  every  overture  made  by  the  United 
States  since  1949  has  been  snubbed  or  rejected  until  one  month  ago. 

The  last  four  American  presidents  offered  to  exchange  journalists,  trade  and 
tourism  in  an  effort  to  open  the  doors  to  Communist  China,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
first  bre.ik  in  the  Bamlx'O  Curtain  has  been  Peking's  entertaiumei.r  of  aii  Aniev- 
ican  ping-jjong  team !  Since  then  a  few  carefully  selected  scientists,  journalists 
and  politicians  have  been  allowed  to  visit  the  mainland  to  see  carefully  selected 
sights.  All  these  are  good  steps  but  hardly  offset  the  fact  that  Peking  has  never 
even  suggested  that  it  will  rescind  its  intransigent  position  simply  because  the 
West  seeks  friendship  and  mutual  understanding. 

Premier  Chou  En-Lai  spelled  out  Peking's  position  on  the  U.N.  seat  now  held 
by  the  Republic  of  China  in  an  interview  with  Filipino  journalists.  As  reported 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  16,  Chou  said :  "It  is  impossible  to  sit  in  the  U.N. 
unless  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  settled.  We  oppose  the  seating  of  two  Chinas 
.  .  .  W"e  are  even  more  opposed  to  one  China  and  one  Taiwan." 

That  does  not  leave  the  United  States  much  room  for  diplomatic  maneuvering, 
and  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  abandon  an  old  ally  despite  some  urging  to 
the  contrary. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
a  most  honorable  and  responsible  member  of  that  body,  upholding  the  Charter 
at  every  turn  fulfilling  its  obligations  on  every  occasion  including  payment  of 
all  its  dues  and  assessments. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  record  is  overwhelming — there  are  no  legal,  moral, 
or  even  practical  reasons  why  the  present  government  of  Communist  China 
should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

Despite  recent  headlines  that  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  U.N.,  headed  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  had  recom- 
mended that  Communist  China  be  brought  into  the  U.N.,  that  is  NOT  what  the 
Commission  reported.  Plere  is  what  the  Commission  Report  said  : 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  U.S. 
agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  from  the  U.N.  but 
that  the  U.S.  seek  agreement  as  early  as  practicable  whereby  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  might  accept  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  charter  (emphasis  added) 
and  be  represented  in  the  organization." 

This  recommendation  of  the  Commission  places  the  responsibility  for  admis- 
sion exactly  where  it  belong.s — with  Communist  China.  If  the  Peking  govern- 
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meat  wants  to  become  a  member  of  the  United  xXations,  it  must  and  shoiiUl 
aeeei.t  the  princ-iples  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  including  the  renunciation  ot  the  use 
of  force  against  its  neighbors,  and  that  it  has  flatly  refused  to  do. 

I  cannot  see  how  progress  toward  lasting  world  peace  would  be  enhanced  by- 
downgrading  the  standards  of  the  U.N.  Charter  by  admission  of  a  government 
which  has  publicly  denied  the  U.N.  Charter  and  continues  to  sponsor  worldwide 
revolution.  What  is  needed  is  patient  insistence  that  Communist  Uuna  upyvatle 
its  behavior  to  the  level  of  standards  prescribed  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  If  Peking 
wishes  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  community  of  nations,  it  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  those  standards.  .       .        ,      4.1      ^  4.  i 

Dr.  Walter  Judd  recently  said,  "the  United  States  must  not  make  the  fatal 

mistake  of :  .  ,      -,  ^    -m-     ,  1 

"abandoning  750  million  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  to  Mao  s  cruel 

tvranny : 

•consigning  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  same  fate ; 

"throwing  our  other  Asian  allies,  however  reluctantly,  into  acceptance  of 
Communist  China  on  its  terms  ; 

••discrediting  the  U.S.  around  the  world  as  a  nation  unwilling  or  unable 
to  keep  its  pledged  word  ; 

"turning  the  U.N.  into  an  agency  which  our  enemies  can  increasingly  use 
to  prevent— not  make — real  peace  in  the  world." 
Mr.  President,  given  Communist  China  of  today,  Mao's  China,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  have  no  other  honorable  choice  but  to  adhere  to 
a  policv  of  non-admission  until  such  time  as  Peking  stops  playing  games  and 
begins  "to  prove  by  deed  as  well  as  word  that  it  really  wants  to  be  a  responsible 
member  of  the  international  community  of  nations. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  and  previous  presidents  who  have  attempted  to 
open  lines  of  communications  with  mainland  China,  but  in  our  own  self-interests 
we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  a  wolf  is  a  sheep  or  a  dragon 
a  butterfly  simply  because  of  ping-pong  exchanges. 


Biography  :  Db.  David  N.  Rowe 

Doctor  David  N.  Rowe,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Tale  University  In 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Nanking,  China,  October  21,  1905.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1927  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  took  his  Masters 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  Doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Professor  Rowe  did  two  years  post  doctoral  work  at  Harvard  from  1935' 
to  1937.  He  has  a  distinguished  career  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  in  the  academic 
community  and  government  service.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  publications,^ 
including,  China  Among  the  Powers,  China,  an  Area  Manual,  and  Modern  China, 
A  Brief  History.  Dr.  Rowe  is  co-editor  of  the  1965  index  to  the  Soviet  Plot  in 
China  and  the  author  of  various  articles  on  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  is  a  member  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  and  various  other  organizations  and  societies.  He  is  a  Colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve. 

Senator  Domixick.   Mr.    Chairman,   with  your   permission,   any 
statement  that  Dr.  Rowe  would  make,  I  would  like  to  have  at  this 
time  and,  of  course,  we  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  and 
Senator  Aiken  may  have. 
■'     The  CiiAiEMAX.  Do  you  prefer  he  speak  before  we  ask  questions  ? 

Senator  Domixick.  No,  sir;  that  is  entirely  all  right  as  lonir  as  if  I 
get  into  deep  water  I  ask  for  some  help  from  the  academic  community. 

The  CHAiRjrAX.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  wanted  D>r, 
Rowe  to  make  a  statement  of  his  own  at  this  time. 

S  M.iator  DojiixiCK.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  a  very  forthright  statement.  Senator 
Dominick. 
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SEPARATE  STATEMENT  FILED  TO  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT'S  U.N.  COMMISSION 

You  (lid  mention  the  report  of  tlic  President's  Commission  on  the 
United  Nations,  a  ('ommission,  I  believe,  of  some  50  members  of  which 
I  Avas  one  and,  I  tliink,  Senator  Aiken  was  one,  on  this  question  of 
membership.  I  did  just  for  the  record,  file  a  separate  statement  in- 
volving three  ditl'erent  aspects,  the  peacekeeping  capabilities  and  mem- 
bership on  which  I  will  read  the  following : 

In  essence  the  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with  ineinbership  calls  for  a  two- 
China  policy  and,  by  implication  and  in  due  cour.se,  for  a  two-Germany.  two- 
Korean  and  two-Vietnam  policy.  This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  "all  firmly  established  governments  should  be  included  in  the  UN  sys- 
tem." While  I  subscribe  in  general  to  that  proposition,  I  believe  the  Commission 
might  have  dealt  more  forthrightly  with  some  additional  considerations  that 
have  a  bearing  on  membership.  For  example,  reference  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  (Taiwan)  states  that  it  controls  "a  larger  population  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  present  UN  members." 

That  was  a  quote. 

There  is  no  mention  that  the  ratio  of  population  is  about  two  million  Chinese 
to  12  million  Taiwanese — the  latter  group  being  rather  under-represented  in  the 
national  government  and  some,  at  least,  moving  strongly  toward  independence. 
IVIoreover,  must  one  not  consider  that  the  population  of  mainland  China  is  over 
700  million  in  contrast  with  some  14  million  on  Taiwan?  In  short,  the  concept 
that  all  "tirmly  established  governments  should  be  included  in  the  U.N.  system" 
may  in  some  instances  require  accommodation  to  other  principles  such  as,  for 
example,  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

ENTITLEMENT   TO    CHINx^    SEAT   IN    U.N. 

I  tliought  that  should  be  in  the  record.  The  real  question  of  these 
various  resolutions,  not  Mr.  Church's,  but  I  think  most  of  the  others,  is 
not  whether  to  create  a  new  seat,  but  who  represents  and  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  seat  already  in  the  United  Nations,  which  is  called  China 
in  l)oth  cases,  but  is  now  represented  by  the  Government  of  Mr.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  Taiwan.  I  need  not  recall  the  various  technical  aspects 
of  it, 

I  would  sum  up  the  views  of  Avitnesses  so  far,  and  I  think,  including 
tlie  s])onsors.  that  none  of  them  wish  to  expel  Taiwan ;  I  do  not  believe 
they  do.  They  are  taking  the  position  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Peo])le"s  Eepublic  to  be  seated  in  the  scat  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Taiwan,  and  there  are  various  suggestions  that  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  retaining  Taiwan  as  Taiwan,  and  giving  it  a  seat,  this  should 
be  done. 

It  is  your  view,  I  take  it,  however,  that  even  though  that  could  be 
done,  you  do  not  think  it  is  timely  to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  the  seat  now  occupied  in  the  U.N,  This  is  a  procedure  of  simply 
recognizing  that  the  Government  of  Peking  is  the  one  entitled  to  the 
seat :  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Senator  Dominick,  I  think,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  a  group  of 
procedural  problems  that  are  involved  in  your  question.  First  of  all, 
with  respect  to  your  independent  statement  I  had  also  read  that,  and 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  2  million — 12  million  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  most  of  the  Taiwanese  were  originally  Chinese,  but  skip- 
ping that  point  for  the  moment,  I  do  not  see  how  these  resolutions  add 
anything  to  it  because  neither  the  People's  Republic  of  China  nor  the 
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Republic  of  China  are  willing  to  settle  on  a  two-China  policy,  neither 
one  of  them,  and  as  long  as  they  will  not  engage  in  that  type  of  negotia- 
tion, I  do  not  see  how  the  resolutions  which  we  are  bringing  up  at  this 
point,  and  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  Lodge  report, 
because  inevitably  it  would  mean  the  expulsion  or  eviction  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Republic  of  China,  I  just  do  not  see  how  they  add  any- 
thing except  heat  to  the  argument. 

This  is  really  a  difficult  problem  because  the  Republic  of  China  is 
mentioned  as  a  charter  member  by  name.  They  are  the  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council.  If  you  suddenly  put  in  a  new  government 
to  replace  them,  you  are  by  direction  and  by  total  action  of  the  U.N. 
body  evicting  that  particular  government  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter. 

Xow,  in  order  to  do  that,  the  only  way  you  can  evict  any  government 
or  whatever  it  may  be  from  the  United  Nations  is.  first  of  all.  by  a 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council,  which  you  could  never  get 
because  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  Republic  of  China  to  start  with  and, 
hopefully,  would  be  vetoed  by  us  and,  secondly,  you  have  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  after  recommendation  by  the  Security  Council.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  the  recommendation,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  you  would 
never  get  the  two-thirds  vote. 

So,  these  resolutions,  as  I  see  it,  do  not  attack  those  problems  at  all. 

Maybe  Dr.  Rowe  would  like  to  comment  on  your  question,  if  that 
would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairmais'.  Yes. 

ARTICLE    2  3    IN    CHARTER    OF   UNITED    NATIONS 

Dr.  Ro^\'E.  My  comment  would  start  by  pointing  out  what  is  clear  in 
the  charter  of  the  U.X.  under  article  23,  in  which  it  states.  "The  Secu- 
rity Council  shall  consist  of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations." 
Then  it  proceeds  in  the  next  sentence  to  name  the  Republic  of  China. 
Now,  the  Republic  of  China  is  not  the  name  of  a  state,  it  is  the  naine 
of  a  government.  The  Republic  of  China  holds  the  permanent  seat  in 
the  Security  Council  under  article  23,  and  if  the  Republic  of  China  is 
no  longer  to  hold  such  seat  it  seems  obvious  that  the  charter  has  to  be 
amended  to  this  effect.  You  cannot  amend  the  charter  simply  by  a  res- 
olution approved  by  the  Security  Council  and  then  voted  into  effect 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Assembly.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  is  only 
the  first  step  that  is  involved  in  any  question  of  changing  the  member- 
ship of  the  Security  Council  as  stated  under  article  23. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  get  away  from  this  notion  that  what 
we  have  is  a  membership  designated  for  China  with  a  seat  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  for  China  and  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  for  China,  because 
it  is  obvious  from  article  23  that  no  such  thing  is  that  case. 

PROCEDURAL    POINT   IS    OF   REPRESENTATION,    NOT   MEMBERSHIP 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  the  very  question  that  is  before 
the  United  Nations.  The  procedural  point  which  Professor  Cohen,  who 
was  here  on  Friday,  observed  is  the  question  of  representation,  not 
membership.  China  has  a  seat.  Which  government  represents  China? 
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I  do  not  know  where  you  draw  the  line  about  this.  It  was  not  allocated 
to  Mr.  Chiang  Kai-shek  personally,  was  it? 

Dr.  Eow^E.  It  was  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  China,  Senator. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  The  question  of  what  is  the  Republic  of  China. 

Dr.  RowE.  It  is  the  government  on  Taiwan  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
GoA-ernnient  and  many  other  goyernments. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  U.N.  I  do  n.ot 
belieye  there  was  any  such  government  on  Taiwan,  was  there? 

Dr.  RowE.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  because  the  government  on  Taiwan  was 
legally  that  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  of  1895,  following  the 
Sino- Japanese  war,  the  Japanese  controlled  the  island  as  they  took  it 
over  from  China  as  a  pri/j^  of  war.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  that 
treaty  and  all  other  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  were  expunged 
from'^the  record  by  the  treaty  entered  into  between  Japan  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  by  which  they  settled  their  war  after  the  Avar  was 
over,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  expunging  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
from  the  record,  the  island  of  TaiAvan  and  surrounding  islands  re- 
verted again  to  the  govermnent  which  Avas  recognized  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  Cpiairmax.  What  I  point  out,  the  point  I  Avas  trying  to  make, 
Dr.  RoAve,  was  that  the  U.N.  came  into  being,  I  belicA^e,  in  1945,  Avas 
it  not  ? 

Dr.  RoAVE.  That  is  correct.  The  conference  Avas  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  spring  of  1945. 

The  Ciiairmax.  In  1945.  In  1945  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  not  on 
Taiwan. 

Dr.  RoAVE.  The  Japanese  Avere  on  Taiwan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  The  Government  of  China  Avas  at 
Peking  in  1945,  and 

Dr.  RoAVE.  The  government — pardon  me,  the  Government  of  China 
AAa'^  in  Chungking  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  Chungking.  Chungking,  it  was  not  on  TaiAvan, 
is  the  point  I  Avanted  to  make.  There  was  a  civil  AA-ar  going  on  in  China. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  Japanese  had  been  in  occupation  of  much  of 
the  country  up  until  the  end  of  the  Avar.  But  the  point  raised  is  v.ho 
represents  China  in  the  U.N.  That  is  the  procedur;>l  (luestion,  AA-hich 
it  has  been  all  along,  has  it  not,  and  by  various  devices  Avhen  Ave  had 
made  it  an  important  question,  it  needed  tAA'o-thii'ds  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  get  to  tlie  point  of  admission — recognition  of  a  particular 
government,  they  ahvays  lost,  that  is  they  never  were  able  to  get  tAvo- 
tliirds,  is  that  not  cori-ect  ? 

Dr.  RoAVE.  It  is  correct  that  the  Assemblv  did  two  things  everA'  single 
tune. 

One.  they  A^oted  by  a  majority  to  make  it  an  important  question  and, 
tAvo,  they  voted  Avithout  a  tAvo-thirds  majority  that  they  Avould  not 
accede  to  the  proposals  have  to  do  with  the  change  in  representation. 

But  my  point,  Senator,  is  simply  this,  that  no  such  vote  by  the 
General  Assembly  has  anything  to  do  with  the  abrogation  or  the 
amendment  of  article  23  of  tlie  United  Nations  Charter,  under  the 
terms  of  Avhich  explicitly  the  Republic  of  China  is  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  and  no  vote  by  the  Assembly  can  influence 
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that  in  anj'^  way,  shape  or  form.  It  takes  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
to  do  that. 

GEXERAL  assembly's  AUTHORITY  TO  VOTE  ON  CHINA  SEAT  ENTITLEMENT 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  General  Assembly  is  not 
authorized  to  vote  upon  this  question  of  "which  is  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment or  people  entitled  to  the  seat  allocated  to  China,  that  it  has 
to  be  upon  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council? 

Dr.  RowE.  Sir,  in  order  to  answer  that  question,  I  would  have  to 
make  the  assumption  which,  if  I  am  correct  you  are  making,  which 
is  that  there  is  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  some  place  allocated  to 
China.  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  the  Security  Council  where 
the  allocation  is  not  made  to  China  but  to  the  Republic  of  China  and 
that  is  the  title  of  a  government  which  had  jurisdiction  over  a  suffi- 
ciently large  part  of  Chinese  territory  at  the  time  the  United  Nations 
was  set  up  to  justify  this  allocation,  among  other  things,  among  other 
reasons,  and  that,  to  make  my  point  again,  in  order  to  change  that 
situation  in  the  Security  Council  vou  will  liave  to  get  an  amendment 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  I  think  there  is  no  question. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Aiken. 

OBSERVANCE    OF    RULES   AND    REGULATIONS    OF   U.N. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  believe  that  the  Republic  of  China  or  any  other 
country  that  wants  to  try  that  wants  to  become  a  member  of  the  U.N. 
As  I  understand  it.  China  has  been  unwilling  to  do  that  up  to  this 
time.  However,  many  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  as  of  now 
have  not  observed  those  rules  and  regulations  very  rigidly. 

CONTROL    OF    TAIWAN    GOVERNMENT 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Government  of  Taiwan  is  a  popular  govern- 
ment today,  that  the  people  of  that  country  control  that  government  ? 

Senator  Dominigk.  I  was  just  going  to  say  this:  I  have  been  there 
on  several  occasions.  I  do  happen  to  know  what  their  economic  condi- 
tion on  Taiwan  is  and  it  is  far  superior  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  almost 
any  country  over  there  with  the  exception  of  Japan.  I  would  say  that 
they  are  moving  rapidly  on  an  economic  basis  and  on  political  free- 
dom— far  more  than  anything  that  can  be  found  under  the  Com- 
munist  government  on  the  mainland. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  are  more  prosperous  than  they  have  ever  been. 
.So  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  of  Taiwan  so  far  has  cooperated 
yery  well  with  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dominick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  xViken.  However,  I  have  had  reports  from  the  Taiwanese 
that  they  feel  that  they,  the  12  million  Taiwanese,  are  pretty  much 
under  military  government  control  by  the  2  million  Chinese  or  a 
-certain  number  of  Chinese.  I  was  wondering  if  that  is  our  idea  of  a 
democratic  government. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  have  necessarily  a 
fulcrum  of  democratic  government  in  the  United  Nations  to  any  ex- 
tent, Senator. 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes. 
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APPREHENSIONS    REGARDING    COMMUNIZATION    OF   TAIWAN 

I  know  that  one  of  your  ap})rohensioiis  is  that  if  the  Republic  of 
China,  People's  Republic  of  China  or  Communist  China,  whatever 
you  call  it,  if  it  takes  control  there  would  be  communization  of  TaiAvan. 
':■  Senator  Dominick.  History  would  certainly  indicate  that. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF   RUSSIA    IN    UNITED    NATIONS 

Senator  Aiken.  You  may  be  ricfht.  I  was  wondering  what  your  feel- 
ing is  toward  the  membership  of  Russia  in  the  United  Nations.  It  ap- 
pears that  Russia  has  exercised  the  use  of  force  in  keeping  other  coun- 
tries under  Communist  rule  and  under  Russian  domination.  Do  you 
think  Russia  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations? 

Senator  Dominick.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  choice  about  it.  She 
was  an  original  charter  member,  and  this  is  exactly  the  point  we  are 
bringing  up  about  the  Republic  of  China. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  Russia  today  was  applying  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.N.,,  do  you  think  we  should  admit  her  with  our  vote? 

Senator  Dominick.  I  do  not,  not  from  mj^  point  of  view. 

Senator  Aiken.  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  all  of 
which  were  seized,  are  kept  under  control  by  the  use  of  force  or  what- 
ever may  be  necessary. 

Senator  Dominick.  That  is  correct,  including  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
and  we  recognized  a  lot  of  countries. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  yet,  we  share  full  membership  in  the  LLN. 
with  Russia.  Do  you  think  that  is  wise  ? 

Senator  Dominick.  We  do  that,  Seiiator,  Ave  do  that  because  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  a  charter  member, 
and  so  specified  under  article  23. 

Senator  Aiken.  At  that  time  Russia  was  a  close  friend  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  lost  16  million  people  killed  fightijig  on  our  side  in 
World  War  II. 

Senator  Dominick.  Let  us  put  it  this  way,  if  I  may,  since  I  Avas 
serving  in  World  War  II,  I  do  not  knoAv  she  Avas  a  close  friend  but 
she  Avas  engaged  in  the  same  side  against  a  common  enemy  and,  as  you 
remember.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  said  he  Avould  make  an  alliance 
Avitli  the  devil  himself  to  beat  Germany,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  Avhat 
ho  did. 

Senator  Aiken.  Churchill  and  Stalin  had  dilferent  ideas  about  Avhat 
we  should  do  at  the  end  of  the  Avar  aa-IucIi  avc  did  not  accept  or  folloAv. 
But  I  do  not  knoAv,  it  seems  to  me  that  betAveen  Russia  and  China 
there  is  not  too  much  diffei-ence  as  regards  the  use  of  force  to  maintain 
Communist  governments  in  other  countries. 

Senator  Dominick.  The  point  I  am  making  is 

Senator  Aiken.  Except  China  does  not  have  that  influence  as  yet. 
Senator  Dominick.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment Avas  included  specifically  in  article  23.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  Russian  Government  as  a  member  you  Avould  have  to  haA^e  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council,  Avhich  you  could  not  get  because 
she  Avould  A-eto  it,  and  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  same  thing  is  true  Avith 
the  Republic  of  Chiiui.  If  you  are  goirigto  put  into  the  Security  Coun- 
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cil  and  into  the  General  Assembly  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on 
the  basis  of  the  Albanian  resolution  you  would  haAe  to  throw  out  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  you  cannot  do  that  Avithout  a  recommendation 
from  the  Security  Council  on  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  is  just  exactly  the 
same  situation.  If  we  are  going  to  throw  out  tlie  Republic  of  China  we 
ought  to  take  stej^s  to  tlirow  out  the  Soviet  Union,  too. 

Senator  Aikex.  That  would  be  quite  an  undertaking. 

Senator  Domixick.  Yes;  it  would,  and  I  agree  Mith  you.  I  totally 
agree. 

POPULAR   ELECTIONS    IF   TAIWAX    WERE   SEPARATE    COUNTRY 

Senator  Aiken.  It  seems,  I  have  often  wondered,  although  we  have 
gotten  along  very  well  with  Taiwan,  they  have  prospered  tremendously, 
they  are  even  now  cooperating  with  us,  I  understand,  trying  to  settle 
the  textile  import  situation  which  some  of  our  other  close  friends  are 
not  doing,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  well,  if  Taiwan  was  a  separate 
country,  would  you  approve  popular  elections  there  ? 

Senator  Dominick.  I  did  not  quite  catch  j^our  question. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  Taiwan  decided  Taiwan  should  be  an  independent 
country,  would  you  then  approve  government  by  the  majority  ? 

Senator  Dominick.  Well,  I  always  approved 

Senator  Aiken.  Popular  elections. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  always  approve  government  by  majority.  This 
w(juld  be  tremendous. 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes ;  not  only  in  Taiwan,  but  possibly  South  Viet- 
nam and  a  few  other  places.  I  think  we  should  understand  we  are  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  where  popular  elections  do  prevail. 

Senator  Dominick.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  in  the  question  is  that 
you  are  assuming  that  Taiwan  is  going  to  be  a  separate  country  and 
neither  the  mainland  nor  the  Republic  of  China  are  willing  to  go  along 
on  that  basis. 

u.n.  rules  and  regulations  should  be  abided  by  and 

respected 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  I  agree  if  China  becomes  a  member,  I  mean 
the  Chinese  mainland  becomes  a  member,  of  the  United  Nations,  they 
should  give  respect  to  and  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  Nations  but  that  also  applies  to  those  who  are  already  members. 

Senator  Dominick.  Correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  a  good  many  countries  that  are  already  mem- 
bers have  not  given  the  very  highest  regard  to  the  rules  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  mentioned  that  point  in  my  statement. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Dominick.  Thank 
3'ou,  Professor  Rowe. 

Senator  Dominick.  Could  I  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Dr. 
Rowe  can  submit  for  the  record,  a  statement  of  his  position  on  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Dominick.  The  record  will  be  kept  open  for  that  purpose, 
then  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  several— it  will  be  open  for  it, 
within  a  reasonable  time. 
Senator  Dominick.  Yes. 
Dr.  KowE.  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  it. 
The  Chairman.  Fine.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 
(Dr.  Rowe's  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Du.  David  Rowe,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Yale  Univer- 
sity— "The  So-Called  China  Question  in  the  U.N." 

My  discussion  of  the  so-called  "China  Question"  in  the  U.N.,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  will  be  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  policy.  Before  we  can  talk 
about  this  in  any  logical  way,  we  must  define  the  current  U.S.  policy  in  this 
respect.  Here,  it  seems  clear  that  the  current  U.S.  policy  is  a  "two  Chinas"  policy, 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  keeping  our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan, 
usually  known  as  the  Nationalist  Government,  and  to  keep  it  in  the  U.N.,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  try  to  gradually  "normalize"  our  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  that  is,  the  Red  Chinese  regime  in  Peking,  and  eventually  to 
bring  it  into  the  U.N. 

This  policy,  it  now  seems  clear,  had  been  decided  upon  in  the  State  Department 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  persuade  successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  and  im- 
plement such  a  policy.  Very  little  success  has  been  had  along  this  line  until 
President  Nixon's  policy  switch  of  recent  months.  For  example,  in  his  first  "State 
of  the  World"  Report  of  February  18,  1970,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  policy. 
In  that  Report  (p.  142)  the  closest  the  President  could  come  to  any  such  idea  was 
to  affirm  that  "sooner  or  later  Communist  China  will  be  ready  to  re-enter  the 
international  community."  At  the  same  time  (p.  141)  he  stated  "We  intend  to 
maintain  our  treaty  commitment  to  the  Republic  of  China"  (the  Nationalist 
Government  on  Taiwan). 

But  in  his  second  "State  of  the  World"  Report  of  February  2."!.  1071.  he 
shifted  his  ground  drastically.  First,  he  reiterated  in  even  clearer  terms  the  in- 
tention of  the  U.S.  to  support  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
against  any  possible  Chinese  Communist  attempt  at  forcible  take-over  (pp. 
107-8)  : 

"The  evolution  of  our  dialogue  with  Peking  cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  inter- 
national order  or  our  own  commitments.  Our  attitude  is  public  and  clear.  We 
will  continue  to  honor  our  treaty  commitments  to  the  security  of  our  Asian 
allies.  An  honorable  relationship  with  Peking  cannot  be  constructed  at  their 
expense. 

"Among  the.se  allies  is  the  Republic  of  China.  .  .  . 

"Our  present  commitment  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
stems  from  our  1954  treaty.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  exclusivel.v  defensive, 
and  it  controls  the  entire  range  of  our  military  i-elationship  with  the  Republic 
of  China.  .  .  . 

"I  am  recalling  the  record  of  friendship,  assistance,  and  alliance  between  the 
Ignited  States  :ind  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  (irder  to  make 
clear  both  the  vitality  of  this  relationship  and  the  nature  of  our  defense  rela- 
tionship. I  do  not  believe  that  this  honorable  and  peaceful  association  need 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  movement  toward  normal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  [Communist  China].  As  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear  since  the  beginning  of  my  Administration,  while  I  cannot 
foretell  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  differences  between  Taiwan  and  Peking, 
we  believe  these  differences  mitst  be  resolved  by  peaceful  means." 

This  is  the  "two  Chinas  policy"  in  its  clearest  form  :  maintain  onr  current 
political,  economic  and  military  relationships  with  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  while  moving  toward  "normal  relations"  between  Washington  and  the 
Communists  in  Peking. 

The  implications  of  this  in  respect  to  the  question  of  Red  China  and  the  U.N. 
are  then  spelled  out  clearly  iii  the  President's  Report  (p.  108)  : 

"In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United  Stales  is  prepared 
to  see  the  People's  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  family  of 
nations.  The  question  of  its  place  in  the  United  Nations  is  not.  howeA'er,  merely 
a  question  of  wliether  it  should  participate.  It  is  also  a  question  of  whether 
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Peking  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  tlie  world  the  terms  of  its  participation. 
For  a  number  of  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  the  Republic  of 
China  of  its  place  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Ageucies.| 
We  have  opposed  these  attempts.  We  will  continue  to  oppose  them." 

In  either  words,  the  President  has  said,  we  are  quite  willing  to  see  Peking 
in  the  United  Nations  but  not  on  terms  of  expelling  the  Republic  of  China  from 
that  organization.  He  clearly  wants  a  "two  Chinas"  solution  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Now  what  are  the  requirements  for  the  success  of  any  such  policy  as  this? 
If  such  a  policy  is  to  succeed  it  is  of  cour.se  obvious  that  the  Republic  of  China 
cannot  bo  expelled  from  the  U.N.  Such  expulsion  is  actually  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  recent  movements  in  the  U.N.  on  the  part  of  Algeria  and  the  other  sup- 
porters of  Red  China.  Their  resolutions  have  stipulated  in  detail  the  necessity 
of  expelling  the  Republic  of  China  from  tlie  United  Nations. 

Actually,  to  prevent  any  such  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  it  is  neces- 
sary onlyto  secure  the  application  of  the  relevant  provision  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
in  Chapter  II,  Article  6.  which  reads  : 

"A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has  persistently  violated  the  principles 
contained  in  the  present  Charter  may  be  expelled  from  the  Organization  by  the 
General  Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council." 

This  gives  to  the  Security  Coimcil  the  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  ex- 
pelling states  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  sense  that 
the  General  Assembly  cannot  act  on  such  a  case  without  its  prior  recommenda- 
tion. This  means  that  the  whole  series  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  dealing, 
in  its  words,  with  the  so-called  question  of  "Chinese  representation",  but  actu- 
ally providing  for  the  expulsion  from  the  U.  N.  of  a  Charter  member,  have  no 
validity  whatever  under  the  law  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asserted  that  this  is  merely  a  resort  to  "legalism"  and 
a  case  of  having  recourse  to  a  legal  device  in  regard  to  a  question  which  is 
primarily  political.  Actually,  however,  it  is  vital  for  the  whole  future  of  the 
United  Nations  that  any  action  in  respect  to  the  status  therein  of  Charter 
Members  l)e  taken  only  in  full  respect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  itself,  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Organization.  This  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  who^e 
question  of  the  future  of  the  U.  N.,  constructed  as  it  was  and  is  upon  the 
fundamental  aim  of  eventually  developing  a  genuine  and  all-encompassing 
world  community  based  upon  law.  This  is  what  we  are  working  for  under  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  lirst  instance,  at  the  very  minimum,  the  U.N.  must  com- 
port itself  in  full  respect  for  its  basic  Charter.  It  can  do  otherwise  only  at 
the  grave  risk  of  its  basic  integrity,  probably  leading  to  its  ultimate  death. 

In  this  respect  we  must  also  remember  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  Treaty  into  which  the  USA  has 
entered  along  with  many  other  nations,  is  a  part  of  "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land"  by  which  all  U.S.  citizens  and  their  courts  of  law  are  bound.  The  mean- 
ing of  that  "supreme  law  of  the  land"  is  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  our 
courts,  and  the  obligations  of  that  "supreme  law"  are  binding  iipon  every  citi- 
zen, from  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  through  to  the  whole  200  million 
of  us ! 

In  this  question,  then,  the  next  problem  is  as  to  whether  in  fact,  the  Republic 
of  ('hina  has  violated  the  Charter,  thus  providing  legal  grounds  for  its  ex- 
pulsion from  the  U.  N.  The  answer  clearly  is  that  it  has  not.  Of  course,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the  Red  regime  in  Peking,  has  vio- 
lated the  Charter  and  has  as  a  consequence  of  such  a  violation  been  labelled  an 
aggressor  by  the  United  Nations  and  is  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  N. 
Charter  provision  just  quoted,  not  eligible  for  admission  into  the  U.  N.  even 
if  the  Republic  of  China  were  expelled.  This  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  Chap- 
ter I.  Article  2.  Paragraph  6  of  the  Charter  which  provides  : 

"The  Organization  shall  ensure  that  states  which  are  not  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  act  in  accordance  with  these  Principles  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security." 

This  means  that  Red  China  does  not  escape  the  sanctions  of  the  U.  N.  Charter 
just  because  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  In  view  of  all  this  it 
seems  clear  that  the  "two  Chinas"  policy  in  regard  to  the  U.  N.  is  illegal  and 
impracticable. 

But  what  if  the  Security  Council  should  attempt  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the.se 
simple  truths,  and  to  move  toward  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China?  There 
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is  no  doubt  of  President  Nixon's  clear  pledge,  cited  above,  to  continue  to  "oppose" 
any  attempts  to  "deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  its  place  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies."  But  it  comes  down  to  the 
practical  question  of  how  to  do  so.  Here  the  way  is  clear :  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  U.N.  should  be  instructed  to  veto  any  move  in  the  Secur- 
ity Council  to  expel  the  Republic  of  China  or  any  move  to  amend  the  U.  N. 
Charter  so  as  to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  its  permanent  seat  in  the 
Security  Council  as  provided  in  Article  23,  Chapter  V,  of  the  Charter.  Of  this, 
more  below.  However,  in  the  matter  of  expulsion  from  the  United  Nations,  a 
veto  by  the  United  States  would  clearly  be  justified  in  view  of  the  total  absence 
of  lack  of  any  grounds  for  such  expulsion. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Republic  of  China  could  also  use  the  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  where  it  has  the  right  of  veto.  It  would  be  voting  on  a  matter  of  substance 
and  not  on  a  mere  matter  of  procedure. 

All  this  should  make  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  impossible,  provided 
President  Nixon  holds  to  his  clearly  stated  position.  But  even  if  he  does  not,  for 
which  he  would  ultimately  be  held  responsible  by  the  electorate,  the  Republic  of 
China  should  be  in  a  position  to  resist  expulsion  on  its  own. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  any  case,  that  Red  China  must  be  deemed  ineligible 
for  membership  on  the  basis  of  its  previous  violations  of  the  Charter.  But  a 
deeper  and  more  serious  fact  in  this  connection  is  its  clear  future  intent  toward 
the  United  Nations  and  its  Charter,  an  intent  which  the  Red  leaders  have  de- 
clared over  and  over  again.  They  clearly  intend  to  destroy  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Law  upon  which  the  United  Nations  is  based.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  has  been  clearly  stated  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
words  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  November  8,  1965  : 

"I  can  but  repeat  my  Government's  conviction  that  Peiping's  presence  here,  far 
from  strengthening,  would  seriously  weaken  this  Organization ;  for,  clearly,  Pei- 
ping  by  its  own  declaration,  would  join  not  to  develop  the  United  Nations  but  to 
subvert  it. 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  greater  incompatibility  than  that  which  exists 
l)etween  the  goals  of  this  Organization  and  the  goals  of  Peiping." 

These  destructive  aims  as  to  the  United  Nations  have  never  been  repudiated  by 
the  Red  regime  in  Peking. 

It  is  high  time  we  reminded  ourselves  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  which  are 
involved  in  this  matter.  At  the  time  the  U.N.  Charter  was  developed,  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  member  states,  the  Republic  of  China 
(not  just  "China"  in  general)  was  a  member  at  all  stakes  of  the  development. 
It  was  a  member  of  the  U.N.  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  and  participated  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Charter.  By  the  Charter  it  was  made  a  Permanent  Member 
of  the  Security  Council.  And  there  was  never  any  expectation  of  anything  but 
what  has  been  the  case  since,  namely  that  the  Republic  of  China  has  sustained 
and  maintained  its  membership  ever  .since  and  is  now  a  Member  in  good  standing. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  over  and  over  again  of  the  fact  that  in  Article  23 
of  the  Charter  "the  Republic  of  China"  is  named  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  It  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  time  when  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1945  drew  up  the  Charter  and  had  it 
signed  on  June  26,  1945,  there  were  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  illegal  regimes  on 
Chinese  soil.  This  included  the  Japanese  puppet  regime  of  "Manchukuo".  their 
puppet  regimes  in  Peking  and  Nanking,  the  Chinese  Communit  bandit  regime  in 
northwest  China  and  several  regional  war-lord  remnants  elsewhere.  The  U.N. 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  naturally  chose  to  exclude  all  these  illegal  regimes 
from  consideration  and  to  ward  the  Security  Council  permanent  seat  to  the 
Republic  of  China  which  was  then  based  in  West  China  with  its  temporary  capi- 
tal at  Chungking.  To  change  this  provise  in  Article  23,  Chapter  V  of  the  Charter 
by  which  the  Republic  of  China  occupies  a  Permanent  seat  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  require  an  amendment  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  As  speci- 
fied in  Article  108,  Chapter  XVIII,  the  passage  of  such  an  amendment  requires  a 
"vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly"  and  ratification 
"in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  including  all  the  permanent  memhers  of  the 
Security  Council^  (Emphasis  added.)  Of  course  the  Republic  of  China  is  one  of 
these  permanent  members,  and  will  never  approve  any  such  amendment,  even  if 
the  United  States  Senate  should  agree  to  do  so. 
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Now  it  is  hardly  rational,  or  even  reasonable,  to  anticipate  that  these  funda- 
mentals, and  the  expectations  that  have  been  built  upon  them  to  the  present 
day,  should  be  flouted  merely  by  a  General  Assembly  vote  of  a  simple  majority, 
or  even  of  a  two-thirds  majority.  Even  in  the  General  Assembly  this  whole  matter 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  mere  question  of  "representation",  but  as  a  question  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  member  State,  in  good  standing  ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  stability  of  whose  status  in  that  Organization  flows  not 
least  from  its  continuing  tenure  of  a  Permanent  seat  in  the  Security  Council. 
This  seat  it  will  continue  to  hold,  no  matter  what  if  any  action  might  be  illegally 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  to  exclude  its  representatives,  on  the  basis  of 
.settling  the  question  as  being  one  of  mere  "representation."  In  such  case,  the 
effort  of  the  supporters  of  Red  China  to  gain  entry  for  the  Peking  regime  in  this 
way,  would  no  doubt  be  doomed  to  failure,  since  Mao  and  his  cohorts  have  said 
over  and  over  again  that  they  will  not  participate  in  the  U.N.  Organization  until 
and  unless  the  Republic  of  China  is  fully  excluded  from  the  United  Nations.  Of 
course  up  to  the  present  the  Republic  of  China  has  also  stated  its  refusal  to  sit 
in  the  U.N.  if  and  when  the  Red  Chinese  came  there  as  participants.  However,  if 
they  retain  their  Security  Council  membership  under  the  Charter,  as  is  quite 
feasible  as  we  have  shown,  they  will  have  the  power  thus  to  exclude  the  Red 
Chinese  from  coming  in,  and  the  issue  of  the  Republic  of  China's  leaving  the  U.N. 
to  avoid  the  two  Chinas  solution  of  the  matter  would  be  dead. 

In  any  case,  even  if  we  assume  the  worst,  and  that  every  real  and  legal  factor 
in  the  case  should  be  disregarded  by  relevant  U.N.  bodies  and  agencies,  the 
United  States  and  its  ally  the  Republic  of  China  are  not  without  recourse.  If 
every  action  failed,  and  every  decision  went  wrong,  we  should  still  be  able  to 
act.  For.  in  such  an  unlikely  juncture,  the  United  States  and/or  the  Republic 
of  China  should  take  the  case  to  the  World  Court,  to  be  correct,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  established  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  principal 
judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations  (Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  Article  1.),  the  seat  of  which  is  established  at  the  Hague.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  this  Court  would  not  insist  upon  enforcement  of  clear  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  such  as  that  making  the  Republic  of  China  a 
Permanent  Member  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

It  is  of  course  vital  in  the  first  instance  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  and 
must  not  engage  in  its  own  destruction  by  disregarding  its  basic  law,  performing 
an  injustice  on  one  of  its  members,  and  admitting  a  totally  and  absolutely  un- 
qualified applicant  for  membership.  Did  we  say  "applicant"?  Yes,  we  did.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  finally,  that  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  which  must  ap- 
ply to  be  admitted  to  the  U.N.,  has  never  done  so.  and  keeps  on  saying  that  it 
will  never  do  so  until  and  unless  the  United  Nations  is  revolutionized  as  IT  re- 
quires. This  would  destro.v  the  United  Nations  effectively  for  the  future,  and 
thus  deprive  us  of  the  only  hope  we  now  have  for  the  construction  of  a  world 
based  upon  law.  These  are  expectations  and  hopes  for  the  future  that  mankind 
has  cherished  for  millenia  in  the  past.  We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  best 
thing  we  have  to  advance  us  in  this  direction  in  the  decades  to  come.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  therefore,  come  what  may.  we  must  keep  the  Republic  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  If  and  when  Red  China  changes  its  international 
objectives  and  removes  itself  as  a  source  of  international  criminalit.v,  we  can 
deal  with  the  new  objective  situation  thus  created  when  the  time  comes.  In  the 
meantime  President  Nixon's  minimal  avowed  objectives  of  not  allowing  Peking 
"to  dictate  to  the  world  the  terms  of  its  participation"  in  the  United  Nations 
should  receive  the  wholesale  and  enthusiastic  support  of  all  Americans  without 
reference  to  party  loyalties  or  affiliations.  His  opposition  to  depriving  the  Re- 
public of  China  of  its  rightful  place  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized 
Agencies  must  also  enjoy  our  strong  support. 

Tlio  Chatemax.  Tlie  next  witnesses  this  morninfr  nT*e  Professors 
Thomson,  Whitincr,  and  Mancall,  as  I  said.  Perhaps  it  would  be  jn.st  as 
convenient  if  you  would  all  three  come  up  and  make  your  statements 
and  then  we  could  have  questions  at  that  time. 

Professor  Thomson,  will  you  start.  plea.=e  ? 
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Dr.  TiioMSox.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  very  much  welcome  this  op- 
portimity  to  testify  before  your  distiuiruished  committee  this  morning- 
on  the  subject  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  Cliina. 

IMPACT   OF   CIIIXA   POLICY   HKARIXGS   OF   MARCH    1966 

Let  me  note  at  the  outset,  if  I  may,  that  on  the  last  occasion  of  this 
committee's  full-scale  review  of  China  policy,  those  memorable  hear- 
ings of  March  1966,  I  myself  was  still  serving  inside  the  Government 
as  an  East  Asian  specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  those  hearings  in  1966  had  a  profound 
impact  within  the  Government,  as  they  apparently  did  through  tele- 
vision, upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  interagency  community  of 
China  worriers  and  China  watchers  in  the  executive  branch,  long  frus- 
trated in  their  efforts  to  unfreeze  China  policy,  was  very  much  em- 
boldened by  the  testimony  of  the  academics,  by  the  responsiveness  of 
the  Senators,  by  the  favorable  reaction  of  the  press,  and  by  subsequent 
indications  of  public  flexibility  as  revealed  in  opinion  polls — some  ini- 
tiated, incidcntially,  at  the  behest  of  the  executive  branch. 

And  as  a  direct  result  of  those  hearings  the  Johnson  administration 
took  small  but  significnnt  steps  toward  a  new  China  posture:  For  in- 
stance, the  Vice  President  did  at  that  time  at  once  endorse  tlie  for- 
mula—I  believe  it  was  Professor  Doak  Burnett's  formula — of  "con- 
tainment without  isolation,"  one  that  now  has  an  almost  archaic  ring 
to  it,  but  seemed  to  be  progressive  at  the  time. 

Furthermore,  travel  restrictions  were  somewhat  eased:  President 
Johnson  did  s^on  call  for.  as  he  put  it,  "reconciliation"  with  Peking, 
and  also  "the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  people  and  goods"  between  the- 
two  countries;  and  other  officials  spoke  somewhat  guardedly  of  the 
possible  relaxation  of  the  trade  ban. 

At  the  vei'v  least,  then,  a  new  rhetorical  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
revised  China  policy,  a  foundation  which  the  Nixon  administration 
has  considerably  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  begun  to  put  to  good 
use. 

Now,  I  cite  these  facts,  Air.  Chairman,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
great  potential  value  of  congressional  action  in  prodding  the  executive 
branch  toward  policy  innovation  and.  in  addition,  in  order  to  acloiowl- 
edge  a  personal  debt  of  gratitude  to  th.is  committee,  that  I  could  not,  of 
course,  confess  when  I  was  still  lodged  in  the  executive  branch.  A^^nd 
I  would  hope  that  the  present  hearings,  coming  as  they  do  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  Washington-Peking  relations,  might  serve  a  similar 
purpose. 

In  order  to  determine  where  to  go  from  here  in  Sino-American  rela- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  essen'^ial  to  lemin  1  ourselves  whence  we  have  ccme. 
In  this  regard,  three  points  seem  to  me  of  central  significance. 
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A  first  ingredient  in  the  relationship  is  the  historical  legaoj-  of 
American  perceptions.  If  one  reviews  tlie  record  of  our  participation  in 
East  Asia  from  the  1780's  onward,  and  particularly  from  the  turn  of 
this  century,  one  detects.  I  think,  a  persistent  and  paramount  fascina- 
tion with  China  as  an  object :  As  a  potential  source  of  w^ealth  for  our 
traders,  from  earliest  times;  as  a  potential  source  of  Chirstian  con- 
A'erts  for  our  missionaries;  as  a  potential  source  of  customers  for  our 
manufacturers;  as  a  Dotential  source  of  Jeil'ersonian  democi-ats  and 
tutees,  once  the  Confucian  Empire  collapsed ;  and  throughout,  as  a 
focus,  if  3'ou  will,  for  our  itch  to  do  good  and  as  a  receptacle  for  our 
alleged  altruism.  "To  change  China" — a  missionary  impulse  in  both 
the  secular  and  religious  realms — "to  change  China"'  was  the  aim.  it 
seems,  of  significant  numbers  of  Americans  in  the  century  and  a  iialf 
prior  to  1949.  And  in  the  course  of  pursuing  that  aim,  largeh'  under 
the  umbrella  of  British  power,  we  developed  a  sense  of  our  specially 
clean  hands,  our  special  benevolence.  vis-sT-vis  the  Chinese — concepts 
enshrined  in  our  much  revered  "Open  Door"  policy.  Unlike  the  others, 
we  assured  ourselves,  we  were  not  imperialists.  To  the  Chinese,  how- 
ever, things  seem  to  have  usually  looked  quite  different. 

AMERICAN   INTERVENTION   IN    CHINESE    CIVIL   W^AR 

A  second  ingredient  in  the  relationship  is  the  fact  of  American  inter- 
vention in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  To  put  the  matter  simply,  Pearl 
Harbor  threw  us  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  embattled  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  at  a  time  when  that  Government  had  lost  its 
vital  sources  of  support  and  had  become  essentiailj/  one  faction  among 
several.  Despite  the  clear  warnings  of  our  official  observers  on  the  scene, 
we  proceeded  nonetheless  to  tie  our  fortunes  to  that  Government  in  its 
doomed  postwar  struggle  with  its  Communist  opponents  and  former 
partners.  And  once  that  Government  fled  to  tlie  island  of  Taiwan  we 
chose,  as  you  will  recall,  in  our  alarm  over  the  Korean  war,  to  retain 
our  diplomatic  ties  to  it  and  to  reinforce  those  ties  with  military  aid 
and  a  defense  treaty.  In  short,  by  1954  we  had  permanently  reinter- 
vened  to  freeze  the  unfinished  Chinese  civil  war.  "We  did  this  primarily 
because  of  our  ignorant  assumption  at  that  time  that  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution was  a  Russian  creation  and  that  the  People's  Republic  was  a 
Russian  creation  and  that  the  People's  Rei^ublic  was  merely  a  Soviet 
satellite — a  "Slavic  Manchukuo,"  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  called  it  way  back  in  1951. 

POST-19  49  DEADLOCK  BETWEEN  W'ASHINGTON  AND  PEKING 

A  third  and  final  ingredient  in  the  Sino- American  relationship  has 
been  the  post- 1949  deadlock  between  Washington  and  Peking.  Despite 
the  surface  appearance  of  enmity  and  rigidity  on  both  sides,  it  has  not 
actually  been  a  deadlock  devoid  of  dynamics.  Indeed,  a  reading  of  the 
record  tends  to  me  to  reveal — and  here  I  am  indebted  to  the  analysis  of 
a   colleague   at   Columbia,   Prof.   JMichel   Oksenberg — a   pattern   of 
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policy  "oscillations",  if  you  will,  between  phases  of  militancy  and  mod- 
eiation  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Tn  the  post-Korean  war  1950's,  for 
instance,  when  Secretary  Dulles  attempted  to  impose  close  containment 
and  isolation  on  Peking,  China  was  in  a  phase  of  relative  moderation 
characterized  by  the  "Bandunfr  spirit''  and  China's  participation  at 
(xeiieva.  By  the  1060's,  ho^^■evel•,  when  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  attempted  small  initial  overtures  toward  the  People's 
Republic,  Peking,  was  in  a  phase  of  relative  militancy  both  after  the 
Great  Leap  ForAvard  and  during  the  cultural  revolution.  What  is  strik- 
ing about  the  past  two  decades  is  how  out  of  phase  each  power  has  been 
with  the  other — how  little  their  oscillations  have  meshed.  And  what  is 
most  striking  about  the  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  is  the 
evolving  reality  of  relative  moderation  on  both  sides — a  "mesBhing"  to 
be  used  while  it  lasts. 

Incidentally,  this  concept  of  oscillation  should  not  blind  us  to  linear 
forward  movement  at  the  same  time;  you  never  return  to  precisely 
where  you  were  before. 

NEW   POWER   CONFIGURATION   IN   EAST   ASIA 

Well,  against  this  historical  backdrop,  where  are  we  at  this  point? 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  power 
configuration  in  East  Asia — a  configuration  whose  component  ele- 
ments have  existed  for  some  time  but  whose  elements  are  apparently 
now  perceived  and  accepted  as  never  before  both  in  Washijigton  and 
Peking. 

To  pnt  the  matter  simply,  what  had  been  seen  by  both  sides — but 
particularly  by  Americans — as  a  bipolar  region  must  now  be  viewed 
as  a  quadrilateral  region.  The  old  stereotype  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  on  the  one  side,  pitted  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  on 
the  other,  is  clearly  an  anachronism,  well  out  of  date.  And  while  ideol- 
ogies may  and  do  die  hard,  nationalisms  have  inevitably  begun  to 
erode  and  supersede  them. 

Central  to  this  change,  of  course,  is  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict — long 
apparent  to  trained  observers  but  only  belatedly  accepted  by  our  pol- 
icymakers as  a  permanent  fact  of  life.  Also  central  to  the  changers 
the  spectacular  reemergence  of  Ja]:)an  as  an  independent  force  in  its 
own  right.  A  further  factor  in  the  change — and  this  one  is  a  bit 
harder  to  evaluate  than  the  others — is  at  least  the  new  American  aspi- 
ration embodied  in  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine:  namely,  gradual 
American  withdrawal  from  that  grandiose  role  of  East  Asian  and 
Southeast  Asian  gendaime  that  our  victory  over  Japan  and  the  en- 
suing cold  Avar  seemed  to  force  upon  us. 

So,  Russia  and  China  must  be  seen  as  independent  entities.  So, 
Japan  must  be  similarly  vicAved.  And  so  the  United  States  seeks  to 
recede  from  a  forAvard  posture  of  overcommitment  to  the  region — 
seeks  to  recede,  though  may  not  knoAv  precisely  hoAv  to  do  it.  Four 
lX)Avers,  four  sets  of  national  interests,  are  therefore  coming  into 
focus.  Here  are  the  makings  of  both  instability  and  balance — a  ncAv 
situation  of  both  dan.(rer  and  opportunity,  discerned,  one  can  be  cer- 
tain, in  all  four  capitals. 

Such  a  ]^OAver  configuration  is  hardly  a  ncAv  phenomenon  in  history. 
The  essence  of  diplomacy  has  usually  been  the  complex  and  delicate 
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process  of  negotijitioii  Avithin  siicli  a  cluster  of  great  powers  in  order 
to  safeguard  vital  national  interests,  to  resolve  harmful  conflicts,  and 
to  advance  common  goals — to  make  of  the  configuration  a  balance  of 
some  sort. 

Yet.  there  is  one  striking  anomaly  in  the  evolving  Asian  picture, 
!ind  that  is  quite  obviously  the  exclusion  of  the  region's  most  populous 
power  from  all  agencies  of  international  negotiation  and  concilia!  iou. 
In  fact  the  Chinese  exclusion,  and  in  the  absence  of  normal  diplo- 
matic ties  between  Peking  and  either  Washington  or  Tokyo,  the  move 
from  povrer  configuration  to  power  balance  is  drastically  impeded. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me — and  indeed,  has  seemed  to  many  of  us, 
for  many  years — that  the  paramount  obligation  of  a  responsible  Wash- 
ington administration  should  be  to  help  bring  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  into  full  communication  with  the  international  community  and 
to  seek,  as  well,  to  ''normalize''  both  our  unofficial  relationships  and 
our  official  ties  with  Peking. 

APPLAUSE  FOR  STEPS  TAKEX  BY   XIXON   ADMINISTRATION 

In  this  connection,  I  join  with  many  others  in  welcoming  and  ap- 
plauding the  significant  substantive  steps  that  the  Xixon  adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  the  past  2  years  in  the  areas  of  rhetoric,  travel,  and 
trade.  These  moves  have  come  at  an  auspicious  time  and  have  been 
made  with  considerable  skill.  I  should  add,  at  this  point,  that  they 
have  also  had  an  especially  salutary  impact  here  at  home,  as  well  as 
aljroad.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  issue  of  China  policy  poisoned  our 
domestic  political  blood^-tream  as  no  other  foreign  issue  over  the  past 
20  years.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  many  gifted  civil  servants,  elected 
officials,  scholars,  and  others  found  their  careers  impaired  or  shat- 
tered over  the  matter  of  the  so-called  loss  of  China — a  nation  we  ob- 
viously never  "had,"  much  less  "'lost."  But  let  us  be  grateful  that  some 
of  those  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  divisive  recriminations 
of  the  past  have  been  able  and  willing,  in  recent  times,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  partisanship  on  the  China  issue — to  help  "bipartisanize" 
and  '•depoliticize"  this  issue.  In  so  doing,  they  have  removed  the  major 
domestic  obstacle  to  movement  on  China  policy,  an  obstacle  that  de- 
terred the  two  administrations  I  served;  namely,  fear  of  domestic  re- 
percussions from  China  policy  innovation.  There  is  clearly  today  a 
broad  public  base  of  support  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to  China — 
thanks  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  Nixon  administration.  It  is  a  base 
that  has  been  ready  and  waiting  for  effective  Executive  leadership. 

FURTHER    MOVES    BY    ADMINISTRATION    URGED 

AVhile  applauding  the  administration's  recent  initiatives,  however, 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  it  now  move  further.  And  this  brings  me, 
as  I  suggestecrat  the  outset,  to  the  potential  significance  of  these  hear- 
ings. Itis  my  hope  that  the  Congress  may  encourage — or  perhaps, 
more  accurately,  prod — the  administration  to  follow  the  logic  of  its 
own  proclaimed  desire  to  "normalize"  America's  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Some  months  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  us  were  told  by  a 
thoughtful  and  respected  high  administration  official  that  Washing- 
ton's policy  aspiration  was,  as  he  put  it,  to  "normalize"  our  relations 
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with  Peking,  "tvhile  preserving  our  relationship  with  our  old  friend 
and  ally,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan."  I  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  is  an  unrealistic  and  unrealizable  aspiration.  We  simpl}^  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  Foreign  policymaking  often  forces  hard 
choices;  and  on  the  l*eking-Taipei  matter  a  hard  choice  is  certainly 
at  hand.  It  need  not,  however,  be  quite  as  hard  a  choice  as  some  tend  to 
suggest. 

Except  for  our  Taiwan  legacy,  the  route  toward  "normalization" 
would  be  clear  if  not  easy.  Given  that  legacy,  can  a  route  be  somehow 
mapped  ? 

]Mv  answer  would  be,  yes.  If  we  have  the  good  sense  and  courage 
to  order  our  East  Asian  priorities.  Our  worst  mistake  would  be  to  keep 
them  in  disorder,  hoping  against  hope  to  achieve  mutually  contradic- 
tory objectives  and  to  pay  no  price  at  all. 

Our  highest  immediate  ])riority  should  be  the  engagement  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  international  order.  That  means, 
specifically,  seeing  to  it  that  the  People's  Republic  is  granted  its  right- 
ful seat  in  the  United  Nations — as  the  sole  heir  to  the  seat  called 
China  in  both  the  General  Assembl}^  and  the  Security  Council.  The 
question,  as  you  know,  is  simply  one  of  representation — not  one  of 
membership :  and  I  know  of  no  international  lawyer  inside  or  outside 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  U.N.  Avho  would  subscribe  to  the  thesis 
that  the  seats  in  tiie  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  were 
awarded  to  a  regime  or  government  in  perpetuity  instead  of  to  a  state. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  what  Professor  Rowe  just  said  ? 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  was  indicating  some  disagreement  with  Professor 
Kowe. 

Since  "China"  is  alread}^  a  member,  indeed  a  founding  member,  who 
shall  represent  ''China"  in  the  U.N.  ?  The  unavoidable  answer  is  clearly 
tlie  government  that  I'ules  China — and  has  done  so  for  nearly  22  years. 
Whether  Peking's  seating  is  accomplished  through  an  affirmative  vote 
by  Washington,  through  Washington's  abstention,  or  even  despite 
Washington's  negative  vote,  is  a  purely  tactical  matter — of  little  conse- 
quence as  long  as  Peking  is  seated,  as  long  as  we  achieve  our  priority 
objective. 

But  what  of  Taipei,  that  other  claimant  to  the  seat  called  China? 
Some  of  us  used  to  hope,  in  recent  years,  that  some  kind  of  formula 
for  dual  representation — "two  Chinas,"  or  "one  China,  one  Taiwan" — 
might  somehoAv  be  workable.  Such  arrangements  certainly  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  our  Wilsonian  spirit.  My  own  evolving  view,  however, 
after  much  reflection,  is  that  such  a  formula  is  not  now  workable, 
given  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  virtually  all  Chinese  everywhere  that 
China  is  indivisible,  and  given  also  the'  relative  positions  of  the  two 
relevant  Chinese  Governments.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Cohen  has  pointed 
out  in  recent  articles  and,  I  believe,  in  his  testimony,  dual  representa- 
tion could  easily  become  a  formula  for  the  continued  exclusion  of 
Peking  or  even  of  both  claimants  in  the  years  ahead.  And  therefore,  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Peking's  seating — our  proper  para- 
mount objective  in  clearly  ordered  priorities — will  probably  require 
Taiwan's  ouster. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  the  implications  of  what  I  have  just  said.  The 
ouster  of  Taiwan  from  the  United  Nations  will  not  end  Taiwan's  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  state.  It  need  not  and  probably  would  not  terminate 
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"Washington's  recognition  of  the  Taipei  Government.  It  need  not  ter- 
minate our  defense  commitment,  nor  will  it  necessarily  preclude  Tai- 
wan's admission  to  the  United  Nations  at  some  future  date  under  some 
arrangement  agreeable  to  the  authorities  in  both  Peking  and  Taipei. 
It  will  only  mean  that  for  the  time  being  Taiwan  will  exist  outside  the 
United  Nations — like  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  South  Korea  and 
several  others. 

Peking's  entry  into  the  U.N.  is  then  the  first  step,  one  of  overriding 
importance.  And  from  that  first  step  can  follow,  even  in  the  absence 
of  diplomatic  relations,  a  widening  of  Sino- American  contacts,  dis- 
cussions, and  negotiations  on  a  broad  agenda  of  subjects — arms  control 
and  disarmament,  peace  in  Indochina,  scientific  and  technical  coopera- 
tion, trade,  cultural  and  educational  exchanges,  and  the  modalities  of 
diplomatic  recognition. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  DEVICES  PERMITTIXG  TEMPORAET  BYPASS  OF  TAIWAN  ISSUE 

As  we  begin  to  explore  such  issues,  it  is  quite  possible,  I  think,  that 
TDoth  powers — China  and  America — will  find  sufficient  common 
ground,  common  language,  and  mutual  facesaving  devices  to  permit  a 
temporary  bypassing  of  the  Taiwan  issue.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
American  military  disengagement  from  Taiwan— already  underway 
to  some  degree — and  American  assurances  that  Taiwan's  political  fu- 
ture is  for  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  to  decide,  all  this  can 
gradually  open  the  way  to  fuller  Washington- Peking  conversations 
and  even  diplomatic  relations.  Peking,  while  adamant  on  Taiwan's 
ultimate  future,  has  recently  proved  to  be  somewhat  flexible  in  what 
it  demands  of  other  foreign  powers  on  the  subject  as  it  enters  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  them.  Furthermore,  as  has  already  been 
nored,  Premier  Cliou  En-lai  has  intimated  further  flexil>ility  on  Sino- 
American  relations  with  regard  to  Taiwan  in  his  recent  dinner  with 
three  American  journalists. 

And  Chinese  ingenuity  (a  quality  we  should  keep  in  mind)  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits  may — thanks  to  time  and  mortality — may 
in  due  course  provide  a  longer  term  accommodation,  perhaps  through 
mainland  ''sovereignty'"  and  island  "autonomy,'"  as  John  Iv.  Fairbank 
has  suggested,  a  longer  term  accommodation  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  that  will  defuse  the  issue  and  avoid  violence  while  assur- 
ing the  indivisibility  of  China. 

XEW    APPROACH    TO    CHIXA    REQUIRED 

These,  of  course,  are  matters,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  can  only  be  tested 
through  the  trying.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain :  the  legacies  that 
complicate  our  Sino-American  relationship  require  of  us  a  new  ap- 
proach to  China  that  is  alien  to  our  approaches  of  the  past — both  our 
patronizing  and  self-assumed  benevolence  of  the  pro-Communist  period 
and  our  inflated  fear  and  hostility  of  the  past  two  decades.  They  re- 
quire of  us,  instead,  a  willingness  to  treat  China  as  an  equal,  as  an 
adult,  as  a  great  power,  and  as  a  great  people ;  and  they  require  of  us 
a  sensitivit}"  to  China's  legitimate  national  security  interests  in  the 
region  and  the  world. 
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EVOLUTION   OF   PEACE — PRODUCING  FOUR-POWER   BALANCE    NOT 

GUARANTEED 

If  ^ve  move  to  adopt  an  approach,  there  is  certainly  no  guarantee 
that  a  peace-producing  four-power  balance  will  evolve  with  great  ease 
in  East  Asia.  China  is  only  one  of  the  region's  key  elements,  as  are  we ; 
and  each  of  us  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  factors  affecting  each 
other's  foreign  policy."  Even  if  our  Sino- American  relationship  were 
to  improve  and  perhaps  even  as  it  improves,  we  can  undoubtedly  expect 
new  problems,  for  instance,  in  our  mutual  relationship  with  Japan — 
whose  stake  in  Taiwan,  I  should  note,  is  already  probably  greater  than 
the  American  stake.  And  we  may  both  make  ]Moscow  nervous,  which 
is  not  necessarily  in  all  seasons  a  bad  thing. 

But  at  the  least  in  adopting  such  an  approach,  we  Americans  will  be 
responding  at  very  long  last  to  our  obligation  as  a  great  power  to  try 
to  help  achieve  such  a  four-power  balance  and  also  to  help  secure  the 
long-term  benefits  that  this  can  bring  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  region. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  note  that  the  views  I  have 
tried  to  set  forth  seem  most  fully  reflected  in  the  resolutions  before 
this  committee  offered  by  vSenators  Kennedy  and  McGovern. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  a  very  interesting 
statement. 

]Mr.  Whiting,  would  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  ALLEN  S.  WHITING,  CHAIRMAN.  CITIZENS 
TO  CHANGE  U.S.  CHINA  POLICY.  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  AND  ASSOCIATE.  CENTER  FOR  CHINESE  STUDIES,  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  tliis  opportunity  to  address  tlie  question  of  U.S.  policy  towajxl 
China.  I  onl}^  hope  that  your  hearings  on  future  prospects  of  China 
policy  aiv  examined  as  closely  in  this  (Tovernment  as  are  the  Penta- 
gon papers  of  past  Vietnam  policy. 

One  of  our  problems  in  understanding  Peking's  foreign  policy 
lies 

information  on  ciiixa  wiiic'ir  :mi(;iit  be  subject  to  leak 

Senator  McCtek.  May  1  ask.  do  you  know  about  a  repositoi-y  of 
information  on  China  that  might  be  subject  of  such  leak? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  and  I  liope  the  Department  of  State 
accelerates  declassification  of  those  papers  instead  of  making  us  wait 
20  years  to  find  what  has  been  locked  in  tliose  secret  files. 

Senator  ^NIcGee.  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  interruption  is  (juite  appropriate.  As 
5'Ou  can  see  by  the  attendance  this  morning  of  the  committee  that 
unless  they  are  classified  and  leaked,  they  won't  attract  very  much 
attention.  [Laughter.] 
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The  only  way  to  set  our  country's  attention  upon  this  subject  is 
for  you  to^find'a  way  to  leak  those  papers,  however  innocuous  they 

mav  be.  ^       .  ,  i    n     i. 

Senator  McGee.  It  is  appropriate  that  it  came  out  tiirouoli  lioston 

where  thinos  used  to  be  banned.  . 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  ri^ht.  But  it  is  a  curious  thing.  Mr. 
Whitino-,  about  our  Government,  the  main  prolilem  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  "cMther  the  Congress  or  the  country,  just  to  have  a  reasonable 
presentation  is  not  nearly  enough.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

BACKGROUND    OF    WITNESS 

Mr.  "Whiting  is  an  oldtime  expert  in  this  field.  You  used  to  be  in 
Hong  Kong,  I  believe. 

]Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  sir;  I  was  deputy  consul  general  when  i 
resio-ned  in  1968. 

The  Chairman.  For  quite  a  long  time  you  were  what  was  called 
our  chief  China  Avatcher;  were  you  not? 

]Mr.  Whiting.  That  was  some  nomenclature  used  in  the  press.  I 
would  not  take  it  on  myself. 

The  Chairman.  All  these  reports  that  you  made  on  what  you  thought 
of  China  during  that  period,  are  they  still  classified? 

:\Ir.  Whiting.  I  took  no  files  with  me.  I  assure  you.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  didn't  mean  to  intimate  that,  but  what 
you  did  report,  I  assume,  is  still  classified. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed,  Mr.  Whiting. 

U.S.    DISTORTION    AND    SUPPRESSION    OF   PAST   E^TiNTS 

JNIr.  Whiting.  One  of  our  problems  in  understanding  Peking's  for- 
eign policy  lies  in  our  distortion  and  suppression  of  past  events.  The 
myths  propagated  in  1949  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  in  his 
"Letter  of  Transmittal"  for  the  so-called  white  paper  on  United  States- 
China  relations  dominated  American  thinking  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Not  until  1969  did  the  Department  of  State  release  documents  which 
showed  that  contrarv  to  Secretary  Acheson's  assertion  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  being  wholly  subservient  to  ^Moscow,  they  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  establish  relations  Avith  the  United  States  precisely  to  avoid 
total  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chairman.  You  arouse  my  curiosity.  These  papers  supporting 
your  statements  Avhile  you  are  not  offering  any,  this  is  out  of  your  own 
memorv,  these  would  be  found  in  the  State  Department ;  would  they 

not  ?     '  .         . 

Mr.  Whiting.  These  papers  I  am  about  to  cite  were  declassified  m 
1969.  In  the  so-called  white  paper  they  were  not  included  in  the  doc- 
umentary compilations  in  1949  which  purported  to  show  what  the 
story  of  our  China  policy  in  1945  had  really  been. 

3IA0's  design  for  SINO-AMERICAN  relations  in  1945 

The  details  merit  attention  as  precedent  for  Peking's  policy  today. 
In  Januarv  1945,  ]Mao  and  Chou  secretly  informed  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  that  they  were  willing  to  meet  with  him  in  Washington 
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for  exploratory  talks  as  leaders  of  a  Chinese  political  party.  Mao  had 
never  been  to  "Moscow.  In  fact,  so  far  as  wg  know  he  had  never  been 
out  of  Cliina.  IMao  wanted  the  United  States  to  use  its  dominant  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  for  China's  resistance  against  Japan  to 
effect  a  coalition  government  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Com- 
munists. Beyond  this,  he  wanted  to  determine  Washington's  willing- 
ness to  work  with  a  Communist  China  should  coalition  fail  and  they 
prevail  in  a  civil  war.  Mao  outlined  his  grand  design  for  Sino- Amer- 
ican relations  In  a  revealing  conversation  of  March  1945,  summarized 
by  an  American  foreign  service  officer : 

China's  greatest  post-war  need  is  economic  development.  She  lacks  capitalistic 
foundation  necessary  to  carry  this  out  alone.  Her  own  living  standards  are  so 
low  that  they  cannot'be  further  depressed  to  provide  the  needed  capital. 

American  and  China  complement  each  other  economically :  they  will  not  com- 
pete. China  does  not  have  the  requirements  of  a  heavy  industry  of  major  size. 
She  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  United  States  in  its  highly  specialized  manufactures. 
America  needs  an  export  market  for  her  heavy  industry  and  these  specialized 
manufactures.  She  also  needs  an  outlet  for  capital  investment. 

China  needs  to  build  up  light  industries  to  sui^ply  her  own  market  and  raise 
the  living  standards  of  her  own  people.  Eventually  she  can  supply  these  goods  to 
other  countries  in  the  Far  East.  To  help  pay  for  this  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment, she  has  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products. 

America  is  not  only  the  most  suitable  country  to  assist  this  economic  develop- 
ment of  China  :  she  is  also  the  only  country  fully  able  to  participate.  For  all  these 
reasons  there  must  not  and  cannot  be  any  conflict,  estrangement  or  misunder- 
standing between  the  Chinese  people  and  America  .  .  . 

Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  are  ready  for  socialism. 
They  will  not  be  ready  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  through 
a  long  period  of  private  enterprise,  democratically  regulated.  To  talk  of  im- 
mediate socialism  is  "counter-revolutionary"  because  it  is  impractical  and  at- 
tempts to  carry  it  out  would  be  self-defeating. 

In  short,  Mao  Tse-tung  proposed  that  American  technical  assistance 
and  capital  investment  develop  China  on  the  guarantee  there  would 
be  no  confiscation  or  expropriation  under  Communist  rule,  in  his  words, 
"for  a  long  time  to  come." 

CHINESE   PROBING   OF  AMERICAN   INTENTIONS 

More  than  economics  argued  for  a  line  to  Washington,  however. 
Mao's  stress  upon  America  as  "the  most  suitable''  and  the  "only  coun- 
try" to  aid  China  pointedly  excluded  a  Russian  role.  Already  in  1045 
the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  anticipated  that  potential  policy 
conflicts  with  Stalin  argued  for  striking  a  balance  between  INIoscow 
and  Washington.  Some  party  officials  privately  assured  Americans  that 
because  "the  days  of  Russian  imperialism  are  over''  there  Avould  be  no 
demands  for  territory  or  special  rights  in  Manchuria.  However,  at  the 
founding  conference  of  the  United  Nations  in  April  1945  Chou  En-lai's 
private  secretary  told  a  U.S.  official  that  while  all  Communists  shared 
the  same  philosophy,  doctrines,  and  goals,  they  differed  in  their  policies 
and  programs.  He  explicitly  ]ioted  that  the  Chinese  Connnunists 
wanted  Outer  Mongolia  to  be  part  of  China.  But  apparently  without  his 
knowledge  or  perhaps  even  that  of  Mao  and  Chou.  Stalin  had  already 
lecitimized  Russian  control  over  Outer  ]\[ongolia  through  the  secret 
Yalta  agreements.  These  same  agreements  also  restored  Russian 
"rights"  in  ]!danchuria.  contrary  to  Chinese  Communist  predictions. 
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The  most  succinct  probing  of  American  intentions  came  in  19-16 
when  Chou  En-lai  advised  special  Ambassador  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall, "Of  course  we  will  lean  to  one  side.  But  how  far  we  lean  depends 
upon  you."  Chou's  words  recalled  the  classical  Chinese  adage,  "use 
barbarian  against  barbarian."  However,  not  only  did  Washington  re- 
buff these  efforts  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  avoid  an  exclusive 
dependence  on  Moscow,  it  suppressed  all  information  about  them  in 
the  hundreds  of  pages  of  documents  and  commentary  released  in  1949, 
supposedly  to  inform  the  American  people  of  the  full  facts  behind 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  defeat  and  our  policy  toward  China. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,  you  say  this  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  time  it  was  being  considered.  "When  was  it  made  public  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  1969,  August. 

The  Chairman.  1969,  August? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir, 

LETTER    FROM    SECRETARY   ACHESON,    1949 

In  1949  Secretarv  Acheson  flatly  declared  Mao's  policy  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  contrary 'of  reality,  and  I  quote  Secretary  Acheson's  letter 
of  transmittal : 

The  Communist  leaders  have  foresworn  their  Chinese  heritage  and  have  pub- 
licly announced  their  subservience  to  a  foreign  power,  Russia  .  .  .  Foreign  domi- 
nation has  been  masked  behind  the  facade  of  a  vast  crusading  movement  which 
apparently  has  seemed  to  many  Chinese  to  be  wholly  indigenous  and  national .  .  . 
We  continue  to  believe  that,  however,  tragic  may  be  the  immediate  future  of 
China  and  however  ruthlessly  a  major  portion  of  this  great  people  may  be  ex- 
ploited by  a  party  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  imperialism,  ultimately  the  pro- 
found civilization  and  the  democratic  individualsm  of  China  will  reassert  them- 
selves and  she  will  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  I  consider  we  should  encourage 
all  developments  in  China  which  now  and  in  the  future  work  toward  this  end. 

U.S.    UNDERSTANDING   OF   DEVELOPMENTS   DISTORTED 

To  be  sure,  1949  was  not  1946.  American  support  for  Chiang's  forces 
in  the  civil  war  and  the  global  cold  war  combined  to  prompt  the 
Chinese  Communists  openly  to  proclaim  a  "lean  to  one  side"  policy 
which  explicitlv  denied  any  role  for  American  aid.  Nevertheless  the 
doctoring  of  documentation  in  the  "white  paper"  and  Secretary 
Acheson's  political  rhetoric  completely  distorted  our  understanding  of 
the  developments  which  had  led  to  Mao's  exclusive  reliance  on  Stalin. 
The  resultant  image  of  monolithic  communism  directed  from  ISIosrow 
dominated  American  thinking  until  the  early  1960's,  when  the  viru- 
lence of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  finally  laid  this  myth  to  rest  once 
and  for  all. 

DEVELOP]MENTS   OF    10.'5  5-.5  7 

This  was  not  the  only  effort  by  ^Mao  and  Chou  to  improve  relations 
with  previous  administrations.  Time  does  not  permit  recapitulating  de- 
velopments of  1955-57.  Suffiee  to  say  that  the  Sino- American  ambas- 
sadorial talks  begun  at  Peking's  initiative,  together  with  Chiuese 
policy  at  the  Geneva  and  Bandung  conferences,  oft'ered  opportunities 
for  a"^rapprochement  which  strucklittle  positive  response  from  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Unfortunately  we  must  await  fur- 
ther revelations  from  the  full  diplomatic  archives  before  we  can  docu- 
ment this  one  in  detail. 

CHINESE    TROliES    FOR    CHANGE   IN   TJ.S.    POLICY 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions,  Peking's  recent  invitation  to  an 
American  table  tennis  team  was  only  one  in  a  series  of  steps  in  China's 
latest  probe  for  change  in  U.S.  policy.  In  November  1908,  immedi- 
ately following  President  Nixon's  election,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Afl'airs  issued  an  unprecedented  public  proposal  that  the  two 
countries  discuss  "an  agreement  on  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co- 
existence.'" The  context  of  this  move  has  an  important  element  of  con- 
sistency with  previous  policy  probes.  In  1945,  Mao  wanted  to  avoid 
dependence  on  Stalin.  In  1955,  the  Peoples  Republic  sou2:ht  equality 
of  maneuver  from  its  end  of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance.  In  1908.  the 
o-year  Soviet  military  buildup  alons;  China's  western  and  northeastern 
borders  suddenly  took  on  new  significance  after  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Peking's  policy  initiative  sought  to  avoid  the  possible 
threat  of  a  two-front  war  through  a  detente  with  Washinjiton  which 
would  T-educe  pressures  from  that  side  and  permit  concentration  on  the 
more  immediate  threat  from  Moscow. 

As  it  turjied  out,  the  new  ])olicy  remained  stillborn  for  almost  a  vear. 
Whether  because  of  a  discouraging  silence  from  the  new  administra- 
tion or  continuing  policy  turmoil  in  Peking,  or  both,  the  Chinese  sud- 
denly canceled  the  first  Sino- American  ambassadorial  talk  at  "Warsaw 
in  2  years.  Thanks  to  a  series  of  symbolic  gestures  from  Washington, 
however,  Peking  renewed  its  original  interest  and  Sino- American  am- 
bassadorial talks  resumed  shortly  after  Sino-Soviet  border  negotia- 
tions began  in  late  1969. 

EFFECTS    OF    SINO-SOVIET    RELATIONS    ON    RELATIONS    WITH    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

Thus  for  the  third  time  in  25  years,  Chinese  Communist  concern 
over  relations  with  Russia  has  led  to  exploration  for  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  However,  while  this  spring's  develop- 
ments stem  from  Chinese  decisions  made  in  the  context  of  1968-69,  the 
same  strategic  considerations  and  sense  of  threat  do  not  still  prevail  in 
Peking,  3  years  later.  On  the  contrary,  the  slow,  steady  improvement 
in  Sino-Soviet  relations  is  manifested  by  the  mutual  return  of  ambas- 
sadors and  agreement  for  increased  trade.  No  significant  border  inci- 
dents appear  to  have  occurred  since  August  1969.  Nonetheless  the  basic 
asymmetry  in  Chinese  relations  with  the  two  superpowers  remains  to 
be  corrected.  Peking  has  persisted  in  signaling  its  interest  in  negotia- 
tions with  Washington,  responding  to  statements  in  steps  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  which  express  their  desire  to  dis- 
mantle the  barriers  of  confrontation  erected  during  the  Korean  war. 
Chinese  negotiators  at  Warsaw  were  sufficiently  forthcoming  in  Feb- 
ruray  1970  for  President  Nixon  to  characterize  discussions  there  as 
showing  "slight  progress."  After  Peking  suspended  talks  in  May  be- 
cause of  the  Cambodian  incursion,  Mao  Tse-tung  ostentatiously  hosted 
"our  American  friend,"  as  he  was  then  called,  Edgar  Snow  from  last 
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Auo-ust  to  this  February.  Snow's  public  exploitation  on  Chinese  tele- 
visimi,  stanclino-  alone  (except  for  an  interpreter)  next  to  Mao  during 
the  October  1  National  Day  parade,  informed  Chinese  audiences  that 
an  improvement  in  at  least  "people-to-people"  relations  was  imder- 
way  Privately,  ^lao  assured  Snow  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  Peking,  surely  an  historic  quotation  from,  the  Chairman 
even  if  not  yet  canonized  in  the  "little  red  book." 

TEAMi:L   RESTRICTIONS   BREAKTHROUGH   HIGHLIGHTS   MAJOR  ASPECT   OF 

CHINESE    POLICY 

With  Warsaw  talks  in  suspense,  however,  it  remained  for  Washing- 
ton to  lift  all  restrictions  on  travel  before  further  foreward  movement 
on  Pekino's  part  was  possible.  So  long  as  the  State  Department  re- 
stricted by  categories  or  individual  authorization  those  persons  whom 
the  People's  Republic  could  admit,  sensitivity  over  China's  sovereign 
rio-ht  to  choose  its  own  visitors  precluded  any  response  to  the  earlier 
easino-  of  U.S.  travel  restrictions.  But  once  Peking  could  mvite  whom- 
ever Tt  wished,  the  way  was  open  for  the  flow  of  American  newsmen, 
scientists  and  scholars.  .    .     ^        i  i,-  i 

This  relatively  minor  but  dramatic  breakthrough  m  travel  higli- 
liohts  a  major  aspect  of  Chinese  policy.  Although  strategic  considera- 
tions may  argue  for  improving  relations  with  the  United  States,  tac- 
tical implementation  requires  appropriate  American  moves  which  con- 
form with  Peking's  sense  of  priorities  and  propriety.  If  this  entails 
delay  and  risks  eventual  failure,  Chinese  policy  has  been  willing  to 
acceiDt  the  consequences.  Compromise  may  be  forthcoming  on  a  mutual 
basis  where  fundamental  issues  are  not  involved.  But  nothing  in  the 
past  or  present  pattern  of  events  suggests  Mao  or  his  colleagues  see 
improved  American  relations  to  be  so  urgently  necessary  as  to  warrant 
a  speedy  resolution  of  outstanding  issues  on  terms  obviously  favorable 
to  us  On  the  contrary,  delay  may  bring  developments  that  improve 
Pekino-'s  bargaining  position.  Thus  while  the  Chinese  sense  of  threat 
from  the  Soviet  military  buildup  has  clearly  diminished  since  1969, 
Pekino-'s  prospects  in  the  United  Nations  have  taken  their  brightest 
turn  in  years,  with  last  fall's  majority  vote  supporting  expulsion  of 
Taiwan's  representatives.  ^        ,      • 

This  should  caution  against  any  false  sense  of  euphoria  concernmg 
the  unmediate  future  of  Sino- American  relations.  Mao's  objectives  to- 
day remain  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  1945 :  To  detach  American 
support  from  Chiang  Kai-shek,  his  civil  war  opponent,  and  to  deal 
freely  with  all  governments,  unconstrained  either  by  exclusive  ties  of 
dependence  or  externally  imposed  barriers  to  diplomatic  relations.  At 
a  minimum,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  insists  on  its  rightful 
place  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Eventually,  Peking  hopes  to  extend  its  authority  over  Taiwan, 
ending  the  civil  war  inter  alia. 

Peking's  military  options  tacitly  abandoned 

A  continuity  of  policy  objectives,  however,  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire the  means  of  policy  to  remain  constant  over  time.  Maas  mili- 
tarv  options  for  recovering  Taiwan  disappeared  m  June  1950  when 
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President  Truman  interposed  the  U.S.  Tth  Fleet  in  tlie  Taiwan 
Strait,  followin<T  the  North  Korean  invasion.  Any  serious  thought  of 
regaining  that  option  must  have  ended  in  Decemher  1954  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  ronchided  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  w^ith 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  This  may  explain  why  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
has  never  developed  the  necessary  air-  and  sea-lift  capacity  to  mount 
an  invasion  across  the  more  than  100  miles  of  ocean  which  separate 
Taiwan  from  the  mainland. 

Facing  more  than  300,000  highly  trained  Taiwanese  combat  troops 
defending  their  homeland  with  $2.4  billion  of  U.S.  military  assistance, 
Mao  Tse-tung  is  prevented  by  more  than  our  treaty  from  pursuing  his 
Taiwan  objectives  by  the  use  of  force.  The  respective  capabilities  of 
the  two  sides  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  flatly  rule  out  a  successful  invasion 
by  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  Although  Peking's  negotiators  may 
continue  to  reject  any  American  demand  for  a  formal  renunciation  of 
force,  this  option  has  been  tacitly  abandoned  for  20  years.  Only  the 
offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Chinese  coast  and  still  occupied  by  Chiang's  troops,  face  a  credible 
threat  of  military  attack  in  the  foreseeable  future.  To  avoid  any  am- 
biguity concerning  a  possible  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  these  islands, 
I  support  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senators  Church  and  Mathias 
revoking  the  so-called  Formosa  resolution  of  January  29,  1955. 

PEKING   MUST   RELY   ON"   POLITICAL   MEANS 

Thus,  Peking  must  help  on  political  means  to  achieve  its  ends.  Yet 
Peking's  subversive  capability  has  dwindled  sharply  as  compared  with 
1950.  The  2  million  mainland  refugees  are  no  longer  a  demoralized, 
bankrupt  mass  in  an  alien  land.  Nor  has  Mao  dared  to  encourage  a 
strong  Taiwanese  insurgency  among  the  12  million  native  inhabitants 
for  fear  of  losing  control  to  a  genuine  independence  movement.  The 
only  alternative  is  negotiation  with  those  in  control  of  the  island. 

In  the  past,  secret  messages  to  high  officials  on  Taiwan  have  probed 
this  possibility.  On  occasion,  Chou  En-lai  has  openly  discussed  a  pos- 
sible ministerial  appointment  for  Chiang  Kai-shek.  INIost  recent  re- 
marks to  American  newspaper  correspondents  hint  of  further  moves 
in  this  direction  are  possible.  Basically,  however.  Peking's  strategy 
toward  Taiwan  has  resembled  a  shadow  play  manipulated  behind  a 
screen  of  slogans  which  effectively  shields  both  the  directors  and  the 
details  from  external  view. 

ANY   PROJECTION    OF    CHINESE   POLICY   IS    HIGHLY    SPECULATIVE 

LTnder  these  circumstances  any  projection  of  Chinese  policy  must 
remain  highly  speculative.  The  personal  imprimatur  of  Mao  and 
Chou  on  relations  with  the  United  States  is  clear  and  authoritative. 
However,  we  do  not  know  what  domestic  constraints  may  exist  on 
their  maneuverability.  It  is  virtually  impossible,  3  years  after  the 
cultural  revolution,  to  eliminate  the  institutions,  individuals,  and 
interactions  that  comprise  the  decisionmaking  system  of  China  to- 
day. While  all  available  evidence  shows  such  a  system  to  be  function- 
inir  with  considerable  effectiveness,  its  constituent  elements  and  their 
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interrelationships  remain  largely  unknown.  Military  officials  appear 
to  play  an  important  role  at  every  level  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  many  civilian  bureaucrats  and  professionals  have  re- 
turned to  positions  the}'  held  before  the  cultural  revolution.  A  sem- 
blance of  party  structure  is  reappearing  but  as  yet  without  any  clear 
role  or  responsibilit}'. 

These  are  uncertainties,  but  we  need  not  wait  "for  the  dust  to  set- 
tle" before  attempting  negotiations.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  ex- 
plore these  possibilities  while  INIao  and  Chou  remain  in  command. 
There  is  little  evidence  on  which  to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  thei: 
successors  may  be  willing  and  able  to  negotiate  in  their  place,  but  we 
cannot  afford  optimism  on  this  count.  Before  the  cultural  re\olutioii 
many  China  specialists  foresaw  a  post-]Mao  regime  dominated  by  a 
younger,  sophisticated,  pragmatic  elite  which  would  relate  to  the  out- 
side world  in  a  more  relaxed  and  less  revolutionar}'  fashion.  This  is 
no  longer  a  convincing  image. 

More  likely  is  a  post -Mao  regime  of  considerable  fluidity  as  fac- 
tions jockey  for  power.  Basic  control  will  probably  lie  with  the  mili- 
tary, as  civilian  organizations  and  institutions  will  attempt  to  re- 
fashion the  system  according  to  coalitions  of  interest.  The  result  may 
be  several  years  of  a  more  inward  and  less  ideologically  oriented  re- 
gime, but  it  is  also  likely  to  be  less  experienced  and  self-confident  i]i 
foreign  policy  than  what  we  face  today.  Under  these  circumstances 
compromise  may  be  more,  not  less,  difficult  to  negotiate,  particularly 
on  sensitive  issues  affecting  national  prestige  and  security. 

In  addition  to  the  uncei-fainties  of  a  post-Mao  regime  on  the  main- 
land, the  odds  favor  an  increased  instability  on  Taiwan  after  the 
passing  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

No  single  figure  combines  Chiang's  symbolic  and  real  authority. 
Any  serious  struggle  there,  either  among  mainlanders  or  by  the  Tai- 
wanese, can  so  complicate  our  involvement  as  to  make  negotiations 
with  Peking  then  impossible  at  least  until  the  struggle  is  resolved. 
With  these  future  uncertainties  on  both  sides,  the  time  for  attempting 
to  resolve  the  impasse  in  our  relations  is  now. 

Peking's  willingness  to  negotiate 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  cannot  be  certain  Peking  is  willing 
to  compromise.  This  is  obviously  true.  Two  counter  objections  are  rele- 
vant, however.  First,  determining  Peking's  willingness  to  compro- 
mise is  the  job  of  diplomacy  not  of  academic  analysts  or  outside 
observers.  We  won't  Imow  unless  we  try  to  find  out.  Second,  we  do 
know  that  although  Peking  has  publicly  pledged  for  20  years  to 
"liberate  Taiwan"  it  has  never  seriously  attempted  to  do  so.  This  im- 
pressive ability  to  defer  attainment  of  proclaimed  goals  may  also 
encompass  a  willingness  to  examine  alternative  means  of  realizing 
them.  Presumably  Peking  knows  it  must  negotiate  with  the  authori- 
ties on  Taiwan  eventually  because  they- — not  the  United  States — 
control  the  situation  there.  INIoreover,  the  incentives  to  negotiate  are 
strong.  Taiwan  is  a  valuable  economic  prize  so  long  as  its  inter- 
national investment  and  trade  assets  remain  intact.  Taiwan's  foreign 
trade  promises  to  exceed  that  of  mainland  China  this  year  or  next. 
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In  cadclition,  the  longer  the  island  remains  separate  the  greater  are 
the  prospects  for  the  12  million  Taiwanese  to  win  ascendancy  and 
eventual  independence. 

These  calculations  may  persuade  policymakers  in  Peking  to  adopt 
a  gradualist  approach,  perhaps  along  the  historical  precedents  of 
earlier  decades  already  referred  to  this  morning  as  suggested  by  John 
K.  Fairbank's  formula  of  "autonomy  within  sovereignty."  AVhatever 
Taiwan's  ultimate  resolution,  we  can  be  certain  it  will  not  be  dictated 
in  Washington  or  at  the  United  Nations. 

EFFECT  OF  U.S.   SHARING  COMMON  INTERESTS  WITH  NATIONALISTS 

Negotiations  between  the  two  sides  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  are  un- 
likely to  begin  tomorrow.  But  they  may  never  have  any  serious  pros- 
pect unless  the  United  States  divests  itself  of  the  military  and  m- 
telligence  interests  which  prevent  Peking  and  Taipei  from  believing 
our  disclaimers  of  intent  to  keep  the  island  out  of  Communist  control. 
So  long  as  thousands  of  American  military  personnel  remain  there 
with  facilities  for  our  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  Seventh  Fleet, 
so  long  as  Taiwan  serves  as  an  important  American  intelligence  base 
directed  against  the  mainland,  we  share  common  interests  with  one 
side  in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Moreover,  it  is  the  Nationalists,  not  the 
Com.munists,  who  have  maintained  the  more  aggressive  and  provoca- 
tive posture  in  this  war.  Chiang's  batteries  on  Quemoy  block  the 
largest  harbor  between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  His  espionage  and  sabotage  teams  from  the  offshore  islands 
repeatedly  raid  nearby  coastal  areas.  His  airfields  launch  intelligence 
collection  aircraft.  Our  involvement  in  these  operations,  either  ex- 
plicit or  implicit,  belies  our  claim  that  we  wish  the  People's  Republic 
no  harm. 

We  must  also  end  all  assistance,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  military 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  China  if  we  are  serious  in  our  express 
desire  to  improve  relations  with  the  People's  Republic.  This  does  not 
mean  we  simply  hand  Taiwan  over  to  mainland  rule.  The  armed  forces 
there  are  fully  capable  of  defending  themselves  against  any  foresee- 
able threat  for  years  to  come.  Should  the  military  balance  eventually 
change  and  no  settlement  ensue,  the  lead  time  necessary  for  Peking 
to  develop  and  deploy  amphibious  capability  sufficient  to  threaten 
Taiwan  gives  us  ample  opportunity  to  reintroduce  military  assistance 
if  this  should  be  dictated  by  our  commitments  and  our  interests  at 
that  future  time.  Until  then  we  must  make  clear  that  Taiwan's  con- 
tinued separation  is  not  a  function  of  our  military  presence  and  in- 
telligence interests,  but  results  from  the  inability  of  both  sides  to  nego- 
tiate a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 

Indeed,  we  should  explicity  declare  that  we  recognize  both  sides  now 
agree  Taiwan  is  part  of  China  but  its  final,  formal  adherence  depends 
upon  arrangements  between  the  authorities  in  Taipei  and  Peking.  In 
the  absence  of  such  agreements  we  obviously  must  deal  with  those  in 
control  of  their  respective  territories  without  prejudice  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  claims  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Should  no  agreed 
arrangement  ever  emerge,  the  people  on  Taiwan  may  redefine  their 
status,  at  which  time  we  would  have  to  reexamine  our  position  as,  pre- 
sumably would  Peking. 
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ACCEPTANCE   OF  PEOPLE'S  KEPUBLIC  AS   U.X.   CHIXA  PJSPRESENTATIVE 

SUPPORTED 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  accept  the  People's  Kepublic  in  the 
United  Nations  as  the  sole  representative  of  China,  rule  unin- 
terruptedly and  exclusively  by  that  government  since  1949.  More  than 
100  China"^scholars  in  more  than  50  American  colleges  and  universities 
support  this  position.  Resolutions  toward  this  end  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Senators  George  McGovern,  Mike  Gravel,  and  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. We  should  also  try  to  settle  such  matters  as  the  blocked  accounts 
which  we  have  withheld  from  Peking  against  claims  for  American 
property  confiscated  after  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Eepublic. 
SYq  should  try  to  arrange  mutual  representation  in  both  countries  at 
the  highest  official  level  that  can  be  agreed  upon  to  serve  the  needs  of 
trade  and  travel  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic. 
Diplomatic  contacts  should  explore  these  and  related  problems  through 
specially  designated  representatives  in  Ottawa  or  perhaps  later  at  the 
United  Nations.  Peking  has  chosen  its  most  experienced  diplomat,  Am- 
bassador Huang  Hua,  to  head  the  Embassy  in  Canada.  For  our  part 
President  Nixon  should  name  a  special  Ambassador  at  Large,  capable 
of  undertaking  the  delicate  and  difficult  mission  of  negotiating  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  with  China's  representatives.  His  staff  should 
include  the  best  of  many  China  specialists  in  our  Foreign  Service,  a 
group  that  has  succeedecl  to  the  high  tradition  established  by  an  earlier 
generation  which  was  wiped  out  by  the  scourge  of  McCarthyism.  Much 
needs  to  be  done  before  the  final  exchange  of  Ambassadors  in  the  two 
capitals,  but  if  both  sides  have  the  will,  they  can  find  the  way. 

U.S.    POLICY   PERSPECTIVE   3IUST   BE   ENLARGED 

In  sum.  we  must  enlarge  our  policy  perspective  beyond  the  tactics  of 
how  best  to  juggle  alternative  formulas  for  U.N.  representation  amidst 
the  vagaries  of  what  is  dimly  perceived  in  Washington  as  ''"public 
opinion."  Repeatedly'  in  the  past  we  have  allowed  domestic  politics 
rather  than  our  strategic  interests  to  dictate  China  policy.  Thus  we 
rebuffed  Mao  and  Chou,  we  refused  recognition,  and  interposed  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  These  decisions  culminated  in  the 
first  bloody  war  between  Chinese  and  American  armies  in  history.  The 
chain  of  events  could  have  been  broken  at  any  point  but  considerations 
of  domestic  politics  sta3'ed  the  hands  of  President  Truman  and  Sec- 
retary Acheson. 

In  the  mid-1950's  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  trans- 
formed our  commitment  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  one  of  American 
protection  by  Executive  order  to  a  formal  alliance,  pledge  b}'  treaty. 
Yet  when  Peking  followed  this  Avith  new  negotiatory  probes,  we 
countered  with  legal  dodges  at  Warsaw,  public  denunciation  at  home, 
and  nuclear  blackmail  at  Quemoy.  The  pall  rising  from  the  political 
wreckage  of  those  "who  lost  China"  hung  heavy  over  the  White 
House,  or  so  it  was  perceived  inside  the  administration. 

Now  President  Nixon  and  Secietary  Rogers  face  another  historic 
opportunity.  Of  course  they  will  be  told,  "Now  is  not  the  time."  Some 
will  cite  Soviet  opposition,  although  why  Moscow  can  normalize  its 
relations  with  Pekino;  while  we  cannot  has  never  been  made  clear. 
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Otlieis  will  allege  Japanese  concern.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
reducing  confrontation  between  these  two  nuclear  powers  in  East  Asia 
is  against  tlie  interests  of  Japanese  security  and  economic  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary,  Japanese  interests  can  only  gain  from  a  lessening  of 
war  risks  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

NUCLEAR-FREE   ZONE   IN    NORTHEAST   ASIA 

Reference  to  nuclear  powers  suggests  another  major  area  where  the 
interests  of  Peking,  Tokyo,  and  Washington,  converge.  A  nuclear-free 
zone  in  Asia  was  once  supported  by  the  People's  Republic,  admittedly 
before  it  possessed  nuclear  weapons.  However,  this  does  not  preclude  an 
effort  by  us  to  test  its  feasibility  now,  at  least  for  northeast  Asia.  In  ad- 
dition to  mutual  pledges  against  their  first  use,  agreejnents  prohibiting 
the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  region  would  strengthen 
Japanese  opposition  to  acquiring  an  independent  nuclear  capability. 
The  advent  of  still  another  nuclear  power  is  sufficiently  ominous  in  its 
implications  to  warrant  the  most  determined  effort  by  all  concerned  to 
forestall  that  eventuality. 

Essential  to  any  agreement  on  arms  limitations  is  not  only  a  con- 
vergence of  interest  by  some  symmetry  of  compromise.  A  nuclear-free 
zone  in  northeast  Asia  offers  Jboth  factors.  On  the  one  side,  we  would 
pledge  not  to  station  nuclear  weapons  in  Soutli  Korea ;  Japan  would 
pledge  not  to  develop  its  own  nuclear  capability  or  permit  us  to  station 
weapons  in  any  of  its  territory,  including  Okinawa.  We,  of  course, 
would  }iot  station  our  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  in  that  immediate  area. 
On  the  other  side,  the  People's  Republic  would  not  position  nuclear 
weapons  within  1,200  miles  of  Tokyo,  excluding  them  from  most  of 
northeast  and  east  China.  Hopefully  the  Soviet  Union  would  join  the 
agreement,  removing  its  nuclear  weapons  from  adjacent  territory. 
"Admittedly  this  is  an  imperfect  scheme  since  it  only  removes  part  of 
the  threat  or  incentive  which  might  impel  the  Japanese  to  develop  an 
independent  nuclear  capability.  It  would  safeguard  Tokyo  against  at- 
tack by  a  Chinese  IRBM  but  not  an  ICBM.  Similarly  it  would  protect 
an  important  segment  of  China's  industrial  base  against  a  nearby 
threat  but  leave  it  exposed  to  our  more  distant  strike  forces  on  Guam 
and  in  the  United  States.  Plowever,  any  improvement  over  an  uncon- 
trolled arms  race  is  worth  striving  for,  particularly  if  we  can  convince 
the  leaders  in  Peking  that  we  are  genuinely  interested  in  foreclosing 
further  nuclear  proliferation.  Even  should  negotiations  prove  long, 
arduous,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  futile  because  of  technical  or  other 
complications,  they  can  provide  an  important  forum  for  communica- 
tion between  governments.  Toward  this  end  American  scholars  and 
scientists  should  endeavor  to  establish  a  Chinese  counterpart  to  the 
Pugwash  conferences  which  have  facilitated  informal,  confidential  ex- 
changes between  American  and  Russian  specialists  in  arms  control. 

china's    NUCLEAR   ARSENAL   DETERS    SOVIET    ATTACK    AGAINST 

UNITED   STATES 

Fortunately,  not  all  our  comment  interests  require  formal  implemen- 
tation. For  one,  China's  acquisition  of  nuclear  w^eapons  offers  us  the 
best    safeguard    against    a    surprise    Soviet    attack    we    can    ever 
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hope  to  achieve.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Peking  would  permit 
Moscow  to  eliminate  our  countervailing  nuclear  power,  leaving  Ilus- 
sia  to  dictate  whatever  terms  it  wished  on  the  threat  of  striking  else- 
where as  it  had  at  the  United  States.  No  Chinese  Government  could 
hope  for  independence  under  such  a  Soviet  nuclear  hegemony.  Thus 
Peking's  growing  nuclear  arsenal,  designed  to  deter  attack  against 
China,  also  deters  attack  against  the  United  States.  The  requirements 
for  a  Soviet  strike  against  various  future  Chinese  weapons  systems 
simultaneous  with  an  attack  against  the  United  States,  sufficiently 
successful  to  prevent  unacceptable  retaliatory  damage,  make  such  a 
move  virtually  impossible  to  plan.  Nor  can  any  prior  agreement  guar- 
antee Chinese  passivity  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  act  with  such 
far-reaching  consequences. 

IMPLICATION  OF  XEW  NUCLEAR  WORLD  THAT  IS  EMERGING 

Our  minds  may  still  be  too  dulled  by  decades  of  dogma  on  China  to 
grasp  the  full  implication  of  the  new  nuclear  world  that  is  emerging. 
But  at  least  we  can  see  that  in  the  very  near  future  a  "hotline"  to 
Peking  will  be  as  necessary  as  one  to  Moscow.  ISIoreover  if  agreement 
between  the  two  superpowers  on  defensive  systems  is  limited  by  the 
capability  of  a  third  power  which  sees  the  two  as  conspiring  against 
it,  tlien  we  must  strive  to  bring  that  third  power  into  separate  or  joint 
negotiations.  In  the  nuclear  age  we  can  neither  preserve  the  status  quo 
of  power  nor  can  we  manage  global  change  in  uneasy  partnership  with 
]Moscow.  Most  important,  we  must  not  leave  for  our  children  the  heri- 
tage of  Chinese  hate  and  suspicion  our  fathers  left  for  us,  hate  and 
suspicion  born  of  what  all  Chinese,  Nationalist  or  Communist,  call  a 
century  of  shame  and  humiliation.  For  China,  "gunboat  diplomacy" 
of  the  19th  century  has  become  "nuclear  diplomacy"  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Thus  in  195.3  and  19,58  we  threatened  nuclear  destruction  if 
Peking  did  not  submit  to  our  will  in  the  Korean  war  and  the  Quemoy 
crisis.  In  1969  jNIoscow  muttered  nuclear  threats  during  the  long 
summer  of  border  clashes.  These  are  poor  precedents  for  China  to 
emulate  as  acceptable  behavior  for  participation  in  the  so-called  fam- 
ily of  nations. 

U.S.    CHINA   POLICY   ALTERNATIVES   DIFFICULT   AND   PAINFUL 

Admittedly  our  China  policy  alternatives  are  difficult  and  painful. 
They  are  difficult  because  decades  of  confrontation  have  entrenched 
conflicting  interests  and  perceptions,  complicating  compromise  and, 
in  some  cases,  ruling  it  out  altogether.  They  are  painful  because  cher- 
ished myths  and  goals  are  not  abandoned  easily,  regardless  of  how 
great  is  their  distance  from  reality. 

Finally,  since  compromise  is  not  possible  in  all  cases,  concessions 
will  sometimes  have  to  be  one-sided.  History  is  seldom  the  interaction 
of  iniitually  i-esponsible  states  where  blame  can  be  apportioned  evenly, 
and  neA^er  can  it  be  relieved,  even  if  rewritten,  so  as  to  tidy  np  any 
imbalance. 

However,  the  arts  of  statecraft  and  diplomacy  are  designed  to  cope 
with  precisely  these  problems.  The  time  has  come  to  apply  these  arts, 
to  move  beyond  rhetoric  and  symbolic  acts  to  the  major  undertaking  of 
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negotiations  toward  the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  If  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Rogers  are  willing  to  undertake  this  larger  venture,  I  am 
sure  they  will  enjoy  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Thank  you. 

(Professor  Whiting's  prepared  statement  and  attachment  follow:) 

Statement  by  Allen  S.  Whiting 
introduction 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
question  of  U.S.  policy  toward  China.  These  hearings  occur  at  an  historic  moment 
in  our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic.  I  hope  they  are  examined  as  closely 
in  this  government  as  they  will  be  in  Peking. 

I  should  like  to  develop  three  basic  points.  First,  Peking's  recently  expressed 
interest  in  improving  relations  with  the  United  States  is  not  new.  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chou  En-lai  tried  as  early  as  World  War  II  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
our  government.  Second,  precisely  because  this  is  not  a  new  policy  suddenly  ar- 
rived at,  the  Chinese  are  unlikely  to  feel  an  improvement  of  relations  is  so 
urgently  necessary  as  to  abandon  such  long  held  interests  as  their  claim  to 
Taiwan  and  their  professed  support  for  world  revolution.  If  we  insist  on  re- 
nunciation of  these  interests,  Mao  and  Chou  will  leave  this  twenty-one  year 
impasse  to  their  succesors.  Third,  the  time  to  move  toward  the  establishments  of 
diplomatic  relations  is  now,  while  we  can  still  negotiate  with  experienced  leaders 
who  have  determined  China's  policies  over  two  decades.  Moreover  there  is  still 
sufficient  stability  on  Taiwan  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  make  a  negotiatory 
posture  credible.  Postponement  of  this  effort  does  not  promise  any  easier  settle- 
ment should  Mao  be  succeeded  by  a  regime  dominated  by  the  military,  while 
Chiang's  death  may  well  trigger  internecine  struggles  in  Taiwan. 

THE  past  IS   PROLOGUE 

One  of  our  problems  in  imderstanding  Peking's  foreign  policy  lies  in  our  distor- 
tion and  suppression  of  past  events.  The  myths  propagated  in  1949  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  in  his  "Letter  of  Transmittal"  for  the  so-called  "White 
Paper"  on  U.S. -China  relations  dominated  American  thinking  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Not  until  1969  did  the  Department  of  State  release  documents  which 
showed  that  contrary  to  Secretary  Acheson's  assertion  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists being  wholly  subservient  to  Moscow,  they  had  repeatedly  tried  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  the  United  States  precisely  to  avoid  total  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  details  merit  attention  as  precedent  for  Peking's  policy  today.  In  Janu- 
ary 1945,  Mao  and  Chou  secretly  informed  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  the.v 
were  willing  to  meet  with  him  in  Washington  for  exploratory  talks  as  leaders 
of  a  Chinese  political  party .^  Mao  had  never  been  to  Moscow.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  we  know  he  had  never  been  out  of  China.  Mao  wanted  the  United  States  to 
use  its  dominant  economic  and  military  support  for  China's  resistance  against 
Japan  to  effect  a  coalition  government  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Com- 
munists. Beyond  this,  he  wanted  to  determine  Washington's  willingness  to  work 
with  a  Communist  Cliina  should  coalition  fail  and  they  prevail  in  a  civil  war. 
Mao  outlined  his  grand  design  for  Sino-American  relations  in  a  revealing  con- 
versation of  March  1945,  summarized  by  an  American  foreign  service  officer : 
China's  greatest  post-war  need  is  economic  development.  She  lacks  the 
capitalistic  foundation  necessary  to  carry  this  out  alone.  Her  own  living 
standards  are  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  further  depressed  to  provide  the 
needed  capital. 


''- Foreifjn  Relations  of  the  United  States.  Diplomatic  Papers,  l^h^.  Vol.  VII.  The  Far 
East,  China.  Washington,  1969,  p.  209,  telegram  of  Ambassador  Patrick  .T.  Hiirlpy  to 
Secretary  of  State,  Feb.  7,  1945,  paraphrasing  message  from  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lai 
sent  "eyes  only  via  General  Wedemeyer,"  Jan.  9,  1945. 
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America  and  China  complement  each  other  economically:  they  will  not 
compete.  China  does  not  have  the  requirements  of  a  heavy  industry  of  major 
size.  She  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  United  States  in  its  highly  specialized  man- 
ufactures. America  needs  an  export  market  for  her  heavy  industry  and  these 
specialized  manufactures.  She  also  needs  an  outlet  for  capital  investment. 

China  needs  to  build  up  light  industries  to  supply  her  own  market  and 
raise  the  living  standards  of  her  own  people.  Eventually  she  can  supply 
rhese  goods  to  other  countries  in  the  Far  East.  To  help  pay  for  this  foreign 
trade  and  investment,  she  has  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products. 

America   is  not  only  the  most  suitable  country  to  assist  this  economic 
development  of  China :  she  is  also  the  only  country  fully  able  to  participate. 
For  all  these  reasons  there  must  not  and  cannot  be  any  conflict,  estrange- 
ment or  misunderstanding  between  the  Chinese  people  and  America.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  are  ready   for 
socialism.  They  will  not  be  ready  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  private  enterprise,  democratically  regulated. 
To   talk   of  immediate  socialism  is   "counter-revolutionary"   because  it  is 
impractical  and  attempts  to  carry  it  out  would  be  self-defeating.- 
In  short.  Mao  Tse-tung  proposed  that  American  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment  develop  China  on  the  guarantee  there  would  be  no  confiscation  or 
expropriation  under  Communist  rule,  in  his  words,  '"for  a  long  time  to  come." 
More  than  economics  argued  for  a  line  to  Washington,  however.  Mao's  stress 
upon  America  as  "the  most  suitable"  and  "the  only  country"  to  aid  China  point- 
edly excluded  a  Russian  role.  Already  inl945  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership 
anticipated  that   potential  policy  conflicts  with    Stalin   argued  for   striking  a 
balance  between  Moscow  and  Washington.  Some  party  officials  privately  assured 
Americans  that  because  "the  days  of  Russian  imperialism  are  over"  there  would 
be  no  demands  for  territory  or  special  rights  in  Manchuria.^  However,  at  the 
founding  conference  of  the  United  Nations  in  April  1945,  Chou  En-lai's  private 
secretary  told  a  U.S.  official  that  while  all  Commimists  shared  the  same  philos- 
ophy, doctrines,  and  goals,  they  differed  in  their  policies  and  programs.*  He 
explicitly  noted  that  the  Chinese  Communists  wanted  Outer  Mongolia  to  be  part 
of  China.  But  apparently  without  his  knowledge  or  perhaps  even  that  of  Mao  and 
Chou,  Stalin  had  already  legitimized  Russian  control  over  Outer  Mongolia  through 
the  Yalta  agreements.  These  same  agreements  also  restored  Russian  "rights"  in 
Manchuria,  contrary  to  Chinese  Communist  predictions. 

The  most  succinct  probing  of  American  intentions  came  in  1946  when  Chou  En- 
lai  advised  special  Ambassador  George  Marshall,  "Of  course  we  will  lean  to  one 
side.  But  hovv'  far  we  lean  depends  upon  you."  "  Chou's  words  recalled  the  classical 
Chinese  adage,  "use  barbarian  against  barbarian."  However,  not  only  did  Wash- 
ington rebuff  these  efforts  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  avoid  an  exclusive 
dependence  on  Moscow,  it  suppressed  all  information  about  them  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  documents  and  commentary  released  in  1949,  supposedly  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  full  facts  behind  Chiang  Kai-shek's  defeat 
and  our  policy  toward  China.  Secretary  Acheson  flatly  declared  Mao's  policy  to 
be  precisely  the  contrary  of  reality  : 

The  Communist  leaders  have  forestvorn  their  Chinese  heritage  and  have 
publicly  announced  their  subservience  to  a  foreign  power,  Russia  .  .  .  For- 
eign domination  has  been  masked  behind  the  facade  of  a  vast  crusading 
movement  which  apparently  has  seemed  to  many  Chinese  to  be  wiiolly  in- 
digenous and  national  .  .  .  We  continue  to  believe  that,  however  tragic  may 
be  the  immediate  future  of  China  and  however  ruthlessly  a  major  portion 
of  this  great  people  may  be  exploited  by  a  party  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
imperialism,  ultimately  the  profound  civilization  and  the  democratic  in- 
dividualism of  China  will  reassert  themselves  and  she  will  throw  off  the 


-  Ihid.,  pp.  273ff.,  conversation  with  Mao  Tse-tung  of  Mar.  13,  1945,  reported  by  John 
S.  Service. 

3  Ihid.,  p.  283.  report  by  John  S.  Service.  "Chinese  Expectations  in  Regard  to  Soviet 
Participation  in  Far  Eastern  War,"  Mar.  14,  194.5. 

*  IMd.,  p.  369,  conversation  with  Chen  Chia  Kan  reported  by  John  K.  Emmerson,  May  3, 
194.5. 

s  John  F.  Melby,  member  of  the  Marshall  mission,  in  personal  conversation  with  the 
autlior. 
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foreipn  yoke.  I  consider  we  should  encourage  all  developments  in  China 
which  now  and  in  the  future  work  toward  this  end  .  .  .^  [Italics  added.] 

To  he  sure,  1!)49  was  not  11)4(5.  Anieruan  support  for  Chiang's  forces  in  the 
civil  war  and  the  global  Cold  "War  combined  to  i)rompt  the  Chinese  Communists 
openly  to  proclaim  a  "lean  to  one  side"  policy  which  explicitly  denied  any  role 
for  American  aid.''  Nevertheless  the  doctoring  of  documentation  in  the  "White 
Paper"  and  Secretary  Acheson's  political  rhetoric  completely  distorted  our  under- 
standing of  the  developments  which  had  led  to  Mao's  exclusive  reliance  on 
Stalin.  Th(>  resultant  image  of  monolithic  communism  directed  from  Moscow 
dominated  American  thinking  until  the  early  'sixtie.s,  when  the  virulence  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  finally  laid  this  myth  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

This  was  not  the  only  effort  by  Mao  and  Chou  to  improve  relations  with  previ- 
ous administrations.  Time  does  not  permit  recapitulating  developments  of  1055- 
57.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  Sino-American  talks  begun  at  Peking's  initiative,  to- 
gether with  Chinese  policy  at  the  Geneva  and  Bandung  conferences,  offered  op- 
portunities for  a  rapprochement  which  struck  little  positive  response  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Unfortunately  we  must  await  further  revela- 
tions from  the  full  diplomatic  record  before  we  can  document  this  in  detail.* 

PEKING'S    PRESENT   POLICY 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions,  Peking's  recent  invitation  to  an  American 
table  tennis  team  was  only  one  in  a  series  of  steps  in  China's  latest  probe  for 
change  in  U.S.  policy.  In  November,  1968,  immediately  following  President 
Nixon's  election,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  issued  an  unprecedented, 
public  proposal  that  the  two  countries  discuss  "an  agreement  on  the  Five  Prin- 
ciples of  Peaceful  Coexistence." "  The  context  of  this  move  has  an  important  ele- 
ment of  consistency  with  previous  policy  probes.  In  1945,  Mao  wanted  to  avoid 
dependence  on  Stalin.  In  1955,  the  People's  Republic  sought  equality  of  maneuver 
from  its  end  of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance.  In  19G8,  the  three-year  Soviet  military 
buildup  along  China's  western  and  northeastern  borders  suddenly  took  on  new 
significance  after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.^"  Peking's  policy  and  initiative 
sought  to  avoid  the  possible  threat  of  a  two-front  war  through  a  detente  with 
Washington  which  would  reduce  pressures  from  that  side  and  permit  concentra- 
tion on  the  more  immediate  threat  from  Moscow. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  new  policy  remained  stillborn  for  almost  a  year.  Whether 
because  of  a  discouraging  silence  from  the  new  administration  or  continuing 
policy  turmoil  in  Peking,  or  both,  the  Chinese  suddenly  cancelled  the  first  Sino- 
American  ambassadorial  talk  at  Warsaw  in  two  years.  Thanks  to  a  series  of 


«  "United  States  Relations  with  China,"  Department  of  State.  Washington,  Aufrust  1949  ; 
reprinted  by  Stanford  University  Press,  1967  as  "The  China  White  Paper,"  2  vols.,  with 
introduction  by  Lyman  P.  Van  SIvke.  Tliese  sentences  are  omitted  from  thp  excerpt  quoted 
in  Dean  Acheson,   "Present  at  the  Creation,"  W.  W.  Norton,  1969,  p.  303. 

•^  Mao  Tse-tung,  "On  the  People's  Democratic  Dictatorship,"  .Tune  30.  1949.  in  "Selected 
Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,"  Vol.  IV.  Foreign  Language  Press.  Peking.  19C1.  For  Mao's  virulent 
reaction  to  the  Department  of  State  "White  Paper"  and  Secretary  Acheson's  "Letter  of 
Transmittal,"  see  ibM..  "Cast  Away  Illusion,  Prepare  for  Struggle"  (Aug.  14,  1949)  :  "Fare- 
well, Leighton  Stuart!"  (Aug.  18,  1949);  "Whv  It  Is  Necessary  to  Discuss  the  White 
Paper"  (Aug.  28,  1949)  ;  "Friendship  or  Aggression?"  (Aug.  30,  1949)  ;  and  "The  Bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Idealistic  Conception  of  History,"  (Sept.  16,  1949).  These  articles,  subse- 
quently ascribed  to  Mao,  triggered  the  most  extensive  expression  of  anti-U.S.  themes  to 
appear  in  Chinese  Communist  publications  up  to  that  time. 

8  Kenneth  T.  Young.  "Negotiating  with  the  Chinese  Communists,"  McGraw-Hill,  1967. 
p.  17  notes,  "At  first,  Chou  En-lai  maneuvered  Imaginatively.  Always  seeking  to  enhance  the 
status  and  power  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  he  used  flexible  tactics  and  various 
gambits  to  try  to  manipulate  various  agreements  out  of  the  American*.  Taking  the  defen- 
sive, Dulles  had  to  parry  and  resist  Chou's  initiatives  and  ploys  for  3  years."  Altlunieh 
Young's  study,  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  not  drawn  upon  the 
secret  records  of  Sino-American  ambassadorial  talks,  it  is  nonetlieless  illuminating  and  in- 
formative, particularlv  on  this  earlv  period. 

9  Statement  of  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Nov.  26,  1968,  in  "Peking  Review," 
vol.  11,  No.  48,  Nov.  29,  1968,  p.  31. 

w  A  succinct  and  authoritative  description  of  the  Soviet  buildup  may  be  found  In  "United 
States-China  Relations  :  A  Strategy  for  the  Future,"  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
91st  Congress,  2d  session,  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Wolfe.  Rand  Corp.,  p.  58.  here- 
after cited  as  "U.S. -China  Relations."  It  was  only  after  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia that  Chinese  statements  explicitly  and  authoritatively  alerted  the  populace  to  threat 
of  "invasion  laimched  by  Soviet  revisionism,"  as  declared  by  Chou  En-lai  in  his  Oot.  1^ 
National  Day  address,  "Peking  Review,"  No.  40,  Oct.  4,  1968. 
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symbolic  gestures  from  Washington,  however,  Peking  renewed  its  original  inter- 
est and  Sino-American  ambassadorial  talks  resumed  shortly  after  Sino-Soviet 
border  negotiations  began  in  late  1969." 

Thus  for  the  third  time  in  twenty-five  years,  Chinese  Communist  concern  over 
relations  with  Russia  has  led  to  exploration  for  improved  relations  with  the 
United  States.  However,  while  this  spring's  developments  stem  from  Chinese 
decisions  made  in  the  context  of  19CS-69,  the  same  strategic  considerations  and 
sense  of  threat  do  not  still  prevail  in  Peldng,  three  years  later.  On  the  contrary, 
the  slow  steady  improvement  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  is  manifested  by  the  mutual 
return  of  ambassadors  and  agreement  for  increased  trade.  No  significant  border 
incidents  appear  to  have  occurred  since  August  1969.  Nonetheless  the  basic  asym- 
metry in  Chinese  relations  with  the  two  superpowers  remains  to  be  corrected. 
Peking  has  i>ersisted  in  signalling  its  interest  in  negotiations  with  Washington, 
responding  to  statements  and  steps  by  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers 
which  express  their  desire  to  dismantle  the  barriers  of  confrontation  erected 
during  the  Korean  War.  Chinese  negotiators  at  Warsaw  were  sufficiently  forth- 
coming in  February  1970  for  President  Nixon  to  characterize  discussions  there 
as  showing  "slight  progress."  After  suspending  talks  in  May  because  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion,  Mao  Tse-tung  ostentatiously  hosted  "our  American  friend" 
Edgar  Snow  from  last  August  to  this  February.  Snow's  public  exploitation  on 
Chinese  television,  standing  alone  (except  for  an  interpreter)  next  to  Mao  dur- 
ing the  October  1  National  Day  parade,  informed  Chinese  audiences  that  an  im- 
provement in  at  least  "people-to-people"  relations  was  under  way.  Privately, 
Mao  assured  Snow  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  President  Nixon  in  Peking, 
surely  an  historic  quotation  from  the  Chairman  even  if  not  yet  canonized  in  the 
"little  red  book."  " 

With  the  Warsaw  talks  in  suspense,  however,  it  remained  for  Washington  to 
lift  all  restrictions  on  travel  before  further  forward  movement  on  Peking's  part 
was  possible.  So  long  as  the  State  Department  restricted  by  categories  or  indi- 
vidual authorization  those  persons  whom  the  People's  Republic  could  admit, 
sensitivity  over  China's  sovereign  right  to  choose  its  own  visitors  precluded  any 
response  to  the  earlier  easing  of  U.S.  travel  restrictions.  But  once  Peking  could 
invite  whomever  it  wished,  the  way  was  open  for  the  flow  of  American  newsmen, 
scientists,  and  others. 

The  relatively  minor  but  dramatic  breakthrough  in  travel  highlights  a  major 
aspect  of  Chinese  policy.  Although  strategic  considerations  may  argue  for  im- 
proving relations  with  the  United  States,  tactical  implementation  requires  ap- 
propriate American  moves  which  conform  with  Peking's  sense  of  priorities  and 
propriety.  If  this  entails  delay  and  risks  eventual  failure,  Chinese  policy  has 
been  willing  to  accept  the  consequences.  Compromise  may  be  forthcoming  on  a 
mutual  basis  where  fundamental  issues  are  not  involved.  But  nothing  in  the  past 
or  present  pattern  of  events  suggests  Mao  or  his  colleagues  see  improved  Ameri- 
can relations  to  be  so  urgently  necessary  as  to  warrant  a  speedy  resolution  of 
outstanding  issues  on  terms  obviously  favorable  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  delay 
may  bring  developments  that  improve  Peking's  bargaining  position.  Thus  while 
the  Chinese  sense  of  threat  from  the  Soviet  military  buildup  has  clearly  dimin- 
ished since  1969,  Peking's  prospects  in  the  United  Nations  have  taken  their 
brightest  turn  in  years,  with  last  fall's  majority  vote  supporting  expulsion  of 
Taiwan's  representatives. 

This  should  caution  against  any  false  sense  of  euphoria  concerning  the  im- 
mediate future  of  Sino-American  relations.  Mao's  objectives  today  remain  re- 
markably similar  to  those  of  1945:  to  detach  American  support  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  to  deal  freely  with  all  governments,  unconstrained  either  by  exclu- 
sive ties  of  dependence  or  externally  imposed  barriers  to  diplomatic  relations.  At 
a  minimum,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  insists  on  its  rightful  place  in  the 
United  Nations  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Chinese  people.  Eventually, 
Peking  hopes  to  extend  its  authority  over  Taiwan,  ending  the  civil  war  inter  alia. 

A  continuity  of  policy  objectives,  however,  does  not  necessarily  require  the 
means  of  policy  to  remain  constant  over  time.  Mao's  military  options  for  recover- 
ing Taiwan  disappeared  in  June  1950  when  President  Truman  interposed  the 


"  "U.S. -China  Relations,"  op.  cit.,  contains  a  detailed  chronology  of  these  and  associated 
developments,  pp.  346—55. 

1^  Edgar  Snow,  "A  Conversation  with  Mao  Tse-tung,"  Life,  Apr.  30,  1971. 
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U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  following  the  North  Korean  invasion. 
Any  serious  thought  of  regaining  that  option  must  have  ended  in  December  1954 
when  President  Eisenhower  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  This  may  explain  why  the  People's  Liberation  Army  has  never  developed 
the  necessary  air  and  sea  lift  capacity  to  mount  an  invasion  across  the  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  ocean  which  separate  Taiwan  from  the  mainland."  Facing 
more  than  300,000  highly  trained  Taiwanese  combat  troops  defending  their  home- 
land with  $2.4  billion  of  U.S.  military  assistance,  Mao  Tse-tung  is  prevented  by 
more  than  our  treaty  from  pursuing  his  Taiwan  objectives  by  the  use  of  force." 
The  respective  capabilities  of  the  two  sides  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  flatly  rule  out 
a  successful  invasion  by  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  Although  Peking's  negotia- 
tors may  continue  to  reject  any  American  demand  for  a  formal  renunciation  of 
force,  this  option  has  been  tacitly  abandoned  for  twenty  years.  Only  the  off-shore 
islands,  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Chinese  coast  and  still  occupied  by 
Chiangs  'troops,  face  a  credible  threat  of  military  attack  in  the  foreseeable 
future.^^  To  avoid  any  ambiguity  concerning  a  possible  U.S.  commitment  to  defend 
these  islands,  I  support  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Frank  Church 
revoking  the  so-called  "Formosa  Resolution"  of  January  29, 1955. 

Thus  Peking  must  rely  on  political  means  to  achieve  its  ends.  Yet  Peking's 
subversive  capability  has  dwindled  sharply  as  compared  with  1950.  The  two 
million  mainland  refugees  are  no  longer  a  demoralized,  bankrupt  mass  in  an  alien 
land.  Nor  has  Mao  dared  to  encourage  a  strong  Taiwanese  insurgency  among  the 
twelve  million  native  inhabitants  for  fear  of  losing  control  to  a  genuine  inde- 
pendence movement.  The  only  alternative  is  negotiation  with  those  in  control  of 
the  island.  In  the  past  secret  messages  to  high  ofiicials  on  Taiwan  have  probed 
this  possibility.  On  occasion,  Chou  En-lai  has  openly  discussed  a  possible  minis- 
terial appointment  for  Chiang  Kai-shek."  Basically,  however,  Peking's  strategy 
toward  Taiwan  has  resembled  a  shadow-play  manipulated  behind  a  screen  of 
slogans  which  effectively  shields  both  the  directors  and  the  details  from  external 
view. 

Under  these  circumstances  any  projection  of  Chinese  policy  must  remain  highly 
speculative.  The  personal  imprimatur  of  Mao  and  Chou  on  relations  with  the 
United  States  is  clear  and  authoritative.  However,  we  do  not  know  what  domestic 
constraints  may  exist  on  their  maneuverability.  It  is  virtually  impossible,  three 
years  after  the  Cultural  Revolution,  to  delineate  the  institutions,  individuals,  and 
interactions  that  comprise  the  decisionmaking  system  of  China  today.  While  all 
available  evidence  shows  such  a  system  to  be  functioning  with  considerable 
effectiveness,  its  constituent  elements  and  their  inter-relationships  remain  largely 
unknown.  Military  officials  appear  to  play  an  important  role  at  every  level  through- 
out the  country."  At  the  same  time  many  civilian  bureaucrats  and  professionals 
have  returned  to  positions  they  held  before  the  Cultural  Revolution.  A  semblance 
of  party  structure  is  reapparing  but  as  yet  without  any  clear  role  or  responsibility. 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  we  need  not  wait  "for  the  dust  to  settle"  before 
attempting  negotiations.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  explore  these  possibilities 
while  'Slao  and  Chou  remain  in  command.  There  is  little  evidence  on  which  to 
estimate  the  degree  to  which  their  successors  may  be  willing  and  able  to  negotiate 
in  their  place,  but  we  cannot  afford  optimism  on  this  count.  Before  the  Cultural 
Revolution  many  China  specialists  foresaw  a  post-Mao  regime  dominated  by  a 
younger,  sophisticated,  pragmatic  elite  which  would  relate  to  the  outside  world 


^'  statements  hv  Dr.  Morton  Halpern,  Brookinsis  Institution,  and  Dr.  William  Wliitson, 
Rand  Corp.  in  •'U.S. -China  Relations,"  op.  cit..  pp.  1.55  and  142-.50  respectively.  Dr.  Hal- 
perin  was  a  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Security  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  President  .Tolmson  and  subsequentl.v  served  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff  under  President  Nixon.  Dr.  Whitson  retired  as  a  colonel 
in  the  U.S.  Army  to  join  the  Rand  Corp.  In  1969. 

"For  a  detailed  breakdown  in  cost  and  hardware  of  U.S.  military  deliveries  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  see  "United  Statex  Security  .Apreemcnt.i  and  Commitment.s  Abroad." 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Poreiq;n  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  fllst  Con- 
?:ress,  vol.  1,  part  4,  "Republic  of  Cliina."  Hereafter  cited  as  "U.S.  .  .  .  Commitments 
Abrond." 

15  The  most  recent  information  concerninfr  United  States  involvement  with  the  offshore 
islands  is  contained  in  "U.S.  .  .  .  Commitments  Ahroad."  op.  cit..  esneciallv  pp.  in.'",2-.''.. 
For  anal.vsis  of  the  American  role  In  the  19.58  Quemov  crisis,  see  Tani?  Tsoii,  "United 
States  Policy  Toward  the  Offshore  Islands,"  Puhlic  Po7?cw."l96R.  pp.  119-1.^9. 

i*A.    Doak   Barnett.    "Communist   China  and,  Asia,"   Harper    and   Bros.,    1960   p.    407. 

^''  "U.S. -China  Relations."  op.  cit.,  pp.  1.35  ff.  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  military 
representation  in  the  Chinese  political  system  after  the  Cultural  Revolution  nnd  its  im- 
plications for  policy.  This  analysis  is  from  Dr.  Whitson's  forthcoming  book,  "The  Chinese 
Communist  High  Command:  A  History  of  Military-Politics,  1927-1969,"  to  be  published 
by  Praeger,  Inc. 
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in  a  more  relaxed  and  less  revolutionary  fashion.  This  is  no  longer  a  convincing 
image.  More  likely  is  a  post-Mao  regime  of  considerable  fluidity  as  factions 
jockey  for  power.  'Basic  control  will  probably  lie  with  the  military,  as  civilian 
organizations  and  institutions  will  attempt  to  refashion  the  system  according  to 
coalitions  of  interest.  The  result  may  be  several  years  of  a  more  inward  and 
less  ideologically  oriented  regime,  but  it  is  also  lilcely  to  be  less  experienced  and 
self-contident  in  foreign  policy  than  what  we  face  today.  Under  these  circum- 
stances compromise  may  be  more,  not  less,  difficult  to  negotiate,  particularly  on 
sensitive  issues  affecting  national  prestige  and  security. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  post-Mao  regime  on  the  mainland,  the  odds 
favor  an  increased  instability  on  Taiwan  after  the  passing  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
No  single  figure  combines  Chiang's  symbolic  and  real  authority.  Any  serious 
struggle  there,  either  among  mainlanders  or  by  the  Taiwanese,  can  so  complicate 
our  involvement  as  to  make  negotiations  with  Peking  impossible  until  the 
struggle  is  resolved.  With  these  future  uncertainties  on  both  sides,  the  time  for 
attempting  to  resolve  the  impasse  in  our  relations  is  now\ 

It  may  be  objected  tliat  we  cannot  be  certain  Peking  is  willing  to  compromise. 
That  is  obviously  true.  Two  counter-objections  are  relevant,  however.  First, 
determining  Peking's  willingness  to  compromise  is  the  job  of  diplomacy  not  of 
academic  analysts  or  outside  observers.  We  won't  know  unless  we  try  to  find 
out.  Second,  we  do  know  that  although  Peking  has  publicly  pledged  for  twenty 
years  to  "liberate  Taiwan"  it  has  never  seriously  attempted  to  do  so.  This 
impressive  ability  to  defer  attainment  of  proclaimed  goals  may  also  encompass 
a  willingness  to  examine  alternative  means  of  realizing  them.  Presumably  Peking 
knows  it  must  negotiate  with  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  because  they — not  the 
United  States — control  the  situation  there.  Moreover  the  incentives  to  negotiate 
are  strong.  Taiwan  is  a  valuable  economic  prize  so  long  as  its  international 
investment  and  trade  assets  remain  intact."  Taiwan's  foreign  trade  promises 
to  exceed  that  of  mainland  China  this  year  or  next.  In  addition,  the  longer  the 
island  remains  separate  the  greater  are  the  prospects  for  the  twelve  million 
Taiwanese  to  win  ascendancy  and  eventual  independence.  These  calculations  may 
persuade  policy-makers  in  Peking  to  adopt  a  gradualist  approach,  perhaps  along 
the  historical  precedents  of  earlier  decades  suggested  by  Professor  John  Fair- 
bank's  formula  of  "autonomy  w'ithin  sovereignty."  ^^  Whatever  Taiwan's  ultimate 
resolution,  we  can  be  certain  it  will  not  be  dictated  in  Washington  or  at  the 
United  Nations. 

U.S.   POLICY   ALTEKNATIVES 

Negotiations  between  the  two  sides  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  are  unlikely  to  begin 
tomorrow.  But  they  may  never  have  any  serious  prospect  unless  the  United 
States  divests  itself  of  the  military  and  intelligence  interests  which  prevent 
Peking  and  Taipei  from  believing  our  disclaimers  of  intent  to  keep  the  island 
out  of  communist  control.  So  long  as  thousands  of  American  military  person- 
nel remain  there  with  facilities  for  our  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet,  so  long  as  Taiwan  serves  as  an  important  American  intelligence  base 
directed  against  the  mainland,  we  share  common  interests  with  one  side  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war.""  Moreover,  it  is  the  Nationalists,  not  the  Communists,  who 
have  maintained  the  more  aggressive  and  provociitive  posture  in  this  war. 
Chiang's  batteries  on  Quemoy  block  the  largest  harbor  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai.  His  espionage  and  sabotage  teams  from  the  offshore  islands  repeatedly 
raid  nearby  coastal  areas.^^  His  airfields  launch  intelligence  collection  aircraft. 
Our  involvement  in  these  operations,  either  explicit  or  implicit,  belies  our  claim 
that  we  wish  the  People's  Republic  no  harm. 

We  must  end  all  assistance,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  if  we  are  serious  in  our  express  desire  to  improve 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic.  This  does  not  mean  we  simply  hand  Taiwan 
over  to  mainland  rule.  The  armed  forces  there  are  fully  capable  of  defending 
themselves  against  any  foreseeable  threat  for  years  to  come.  Should  the  military 
balance  eventually  change  and  no  settlement  ensue,  the  lead  time  necessary  for 


^Between  1965  and  1968,  Taiwan's  annual  economic  growth  (GNP)  in  real  terms  aver- 
aiEred  10.5  percent;  exports  increased  at  an  average  annua!  rate  of  16  percent.  Xew  for- 
eign investments  increased  at  roughly  $100  million  in  1968  and  1969  ;  see  "U.S.  .  .  .  Com- 
mitments Abroad,"  op.  cit..  p.  11.30. 

^^  Professor  Falrbank  offers  a  succinct  statement  of  this  approach  in  a  letter  published 
in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books.  May  20,  1971. 

^  Despite  considerable  deletions,  some  appreciation  of  these  matters  can  be  gained  from 
"U.S.   .  .  .  Commitments  Abroad,"  op.  cit. 

"^  Ibid.,  p.  982  contains  details  concerning  an  unusually  provocative  Nationalist  raid  in 
the  Min  River  estuary  in  July  1969. 
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Peking  to  develop  and  deploy  amphibious  capability  sufficient  to  threaten  Taiwan 
gives  us  ample  opportunity  to  reintroduce  military  assistance  if  this  should  be 
dictated  by  our  commitments  and  interests  at  that  time.  Until  then,  Ave  must 
malve  clear  that  Taiwan's  continued  separation  is  not  a  function  of  our  military 
presence  and  intelligence  interests,  but  results  from  the  inability  of  both  sides 
to  negotiate  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 

Indeed,  we  should  explicitly  declare  that  we  recognize  both  sides  now  agree 
Taiwan  is  part  of  China  but  its  final,  formal  adherence  depends  upon  arrange- 
ments between  the  authorities  in  Taipei  and  Peking.  In  the  absence  of  such  ar- 
riinaements  we  obviously  must  deal  with  those  in  control  of  their  respective 
territories  without  prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  and  claims  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Should  no  agreed  arrangement  ever  emerge,  the  people  on  Tai- 
wan may  redefine  their  status,  at  which  time  we  would  have  to  re-examine  our 
position  as,  presumably,  would  Peking. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  accept  the  People's  Republic  in  the  United  Nations 
as  the  sole  representative  of  China,  ruled  uninterruptedly  and  exclusively  by 
that  government  since  1949.  More  than  one  hundred  China  scholars  in  more  than 
fifty  American  colleges  and  universities  support  this  position.  Resolution.s  toward 
this  end  have  been  introduced  by  Senators  George  McGovern,  Mike  Gravel  and 
Edward  Kennedy."^  We  should  also  try  to  settle  such  matters  as  the  blocked 
accounts  which  we  have  withheld  from  Peking  against  claims  for  American 
property  confiscated  after  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Republic.  We  should 
try  to  arrange  mutual  representation  in  both  countries  at  the  highest  official 
level  that  can  be  agreed  upon  to  serve  the  needs  of  trade  and  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic.  Diplomatic  contacts  should  explore 
these  and  related  problems  through  specially  designated  representatives  in 
Ottawa  or  perhaps  later  at  the  United  Nations.  Peking  has  chosen  its  most  ex- 
perienced diplomat,  Ambassador  Huang  Hua,  to  head  the  embassy  in  Canada, 
For  our  part  President  Nixon  should  name  a  special  Ambassador-at-Large, 
capable  of  undertaking  the  delicate  and  difficult  mission  of  negotiating  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  with  China's  representatives.  His  staff  should  include  the  best 
of  the  many  China  specialists  on  our  Foreign  Service,  a  group  that  has  succeeded 
to  the  high  traditions  established  by  an  earlier  generation  which  was  wiped  out 
by  the  scourge  of  McCarthyism.  Much  needs  to  be  done  before  the  final  exchange 
of  ambassadors  in  the  two  capitals,  but  if  both  sides  have  the  will,  they  can 
find  the  way. 

In  sum,  we  must  enlarge  our  policy  perspective  beyond  the  tactics  of  how  best 
to  juggle  alternative  formulas  for  U.N.  representation  amidst  the  vagaries  of 
what  is  dimly  perceived  in  Washington  as  "public  opinion,"  **  Repeatedly  in  the 


Percent  favor 

Oppose 

Not  sure 

1968     - - 32 

54 
27 

14 

1971     48 

25 

(2)  "It  has  lieen  argued  that  we  could  deal  better  with  Red  China  if  we  recognized  Communist  China. 
This  would  allow  us  to  have  an  ambassador  in  China  as  we  have  in  other  Communist  countries.  Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  recognition  of  Communist  China?" 

Percent  favor 

Oppose 

Not  sure 

1968 39 

44 
20 

17 

1971      55 

25 

Source:  Washington  Post,  May  31, 1971. 


^  More  than  100  United  States-China  scholars  from  more  than  40  institutions  have 
signed  a  statement  calling  for  seating  the  People's  Republic  of  China  a.s  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  China  in  the  United  Nations.  The  statement  and  signatures,  appended  below, 
were  introduced  as  a  resolution  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  on  June  16, 
1971. 

2'  For  instance,  the  gaps  in  polls  on  China  policy  undertaken  by  Louis  Harris  between  1968  and  1971  left 
uncovered  a  period  of  considerable  change  in  "public  opinion,"  as  shown  by  the  following  two  questions: 

(1)  "Each  year,  the  United  Nations  has  considered  admitting  Communist  China  to  membership.  Do 
you  favor  or  oppose  admitting  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations?" 
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past  we  have  allowed  domestic  politics  rather  than  our  strategic  interests  to 
dictate  China  policy.^  Thus  we  rebuffed  Mao  and  Chou,  we  refused  recognition, 
and  interposed  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  These  decisions  cul- 
minated in  bloody  war  from  November  1950  to  July  1953,  the  first  between 
Chinese  and  American  armies  in  history.  The  chain  of  events  could  have  been 
broken  at  any  point  but  considerations  of  domestic  politics  stayed  the  hands  of 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson. 

In  the  mid-'tifties  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  transformed 
our  commitment  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  one  of  American  protection  by  execu- 
tive order  to  a  formal  alliance,  pledge  by  treaty.  Yet  when  Peking  followed  this 
with  new  negotiatory  probes,  we  countered  with  legal  dodges  at  Warsaw,  public 
denunciation  at  home,  and  nuclear  blackmail  at  Quemoy.  The  pall  rising  from 
the  political  wreckage  of  those  "who  lost  China"  hung  heavy  over  the  White 
House,  or  so  it  was  perceived  inside  the  administration. 

Now  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  face  another  historic  opportunity. 
Of  course  they  will  be  told,  "Now  is  not  the  time."  Some  will  cite  Soviet  opposi- 
tion, although  why  Moscow  can  normalize  its  relations  with  Peking  while  we 
cannot  has  never  been  made  clear.  Others  will  allege  Japanese  concern.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  reducing  confrontation  between  these  two  nuclear  powers 
in  East  Asia  is  against  the  interests  of  Japanese  security  and  economic  pros- 
perity. On  the  contrary.  Japanese  interests  can  only  gain  from  a  lessening  of 
war  risks  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

Reference  to  nuclear  powers  suggests  another  major  area  where  the  interests 
of  Peking,  Tokyo,  and  Washington,  converge.  A  nuclear-free  zone  in  Asia  was 
once  supported  by  the  People's  Republic,  admittedly  before  it  possessed  nuclear 
weapons.^  However  this  does  not  preclude  an  effort  to  test  its  feasibility  now,  at 
least  for  northeast  Asia.  In  addition  to  mutual  pledges  against  their  first  use. 
agreements  prohibiting  the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  region  would 
strengthen  Japanese  opposition  to  acquiring  an  independent  nuclear  capability. 
The  advent  of  still  another  nuclear  power  is  sufficiently  ominous  in  its  implica- 
tions to  warrant  the  most  determined  effort  by  all  concerned  to  forestall  that 
eventuality. 

Essential  to  any  agreement  on  arms  limitations  is  not  only  a  convergence  of 
interest  but  some  symmetry  of  compromise.  A  nuclear-free  zone  In  northeast 
Asia  offers  both  factors.  On  the  one  side,  we  would  pledge  not  to  station  nuclear 
weapons  in  South  Korea;  Japan  would  pledge  not  to  develop  its  own  nuclear 
capability  or  permit  us  to  station  weapons  in  any  of  its  territory,  including 
Okinawa.  We,  of  course,  would  not  station  our  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  in  the  area. 
On  the  other  side,  the  People's  Republic  would  not  position  nuclear  weapons 
within  1200  miles  of  Tokyo,  excluding  them  from  most  of  northeast  and  east 
China.  Hopefully  the  Soviet  Union  would  join  the  agreement,  removing  its 
nuclear  weapons  from  adjacent  territory. 

Admittedly  this  is  an  imperfect  scheme  since  it  only  removes  part  of  the 
threat  or  incentive  which  might  impel  the  Japanese  to  develop  an  independent 
nuclear  capability.  It  would  safeguard  Tokyo  against  attack  by  a  Chinese 
IRBM  but  not  an  ICBM.  Similarly  it  would  protect  an  important  segment  of 
China's  industrial  base  against  a  nearby  threat  but  leave  it  exposed  to  our 
more  distant  strike  forces  on  Guam  and  in  the  United  States.  However,  any  im- 
provement over  an  uncontrolled  arms  race  is  worth  striving  for.  particularly  if 
we  can  convince  the  leaders  in  Peking  that  we  are  genuinely  Interested  in  fore- 
closing further  nuclear  proliferation.  Even  should  negotiations  prove  long, 
arduous,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  futile  because  of  technical  or  other  complica- 
tions, they  can  provide  an  important  forum  for  commimication  between  govern- 
ments. Toward  this  end  American  .scholars  and  scientists  should  endeavor  to 


2<  For  the  views  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  on  China  policy  and  domestic  politics  see  Max 
Frankel's  analysis  in  The  New  i  ork  Times.  April  14,  1971.  The  political  volatility  of  China  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  despite  its  being  a  cattse  celebre  from  1949  to  at  least  1954,  virtually  no  serious  study  of  this 
phenomenon  in  American  politics  exists.  The  best  attempt  was  Ross  Y.  Koen,  The  China  Lobby  in  American 
Politics,  intended  for  publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1960.  However  the  publisher  was  threat- 
ened with  a  libel  suit  by  Chinese  Nationalist  officials  because  of  allegations  of  traffic  in  narcotics  into  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  author  and  publisher  could  not  agree  on  revisions  in  other  portions  of  the 
book  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn  from  publication.  A  number  of  copies  found  their  way  through  various 
channels  into  individual  libraries  where  it  still  serves  as  a  point  of  reference.  ^      x     t 

25  Morton  H.  Halperln  and  Dwlght  H.  Perkins,  Communist  China  and  Arms  Control, 
East  Asian  Research  Center,  Center  for  International  Affairs,  Harvard  University,  1965, 
offers  a  thorough  summary  and  analysis  of  Peking's  position  down  to  1965. 
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establish  a  Chinese  counterpart  to  the  Pugwash  conferences  which  have  facili- 
tated informal,  confidential  exchanges  between  American  and  Russian  specialists 
in  arms  control."" 

Fortunately,  not  all  our  common  interests  require  formal  implementation.  For 
one,  China's  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  ofCers  us  the  best  safeguard  against 
a  surprise  Soviet  attack  we  can  ever  hope  to  achieve.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
Peking  would  permit  Moscow  to  eliminate  our  countervailing  nuclear  power, 
leaving  Russia  to  dictate  whatever  terms  it  wished  on  the  threat  of  striking 
elsewhere  as  it  had  at  the  United  States.  No  Chinese  government  could  hope  for 
independence  under  such  a  Soviet  nuclear  hegemony.  Thus  Peking's  growing 
nuclear  arsenal,  designed  to  deter  attack  against  China,  also  deters  attack  against 
the  United  States.  The  requirements  for  a  Soviet  strike  against  various  future 
Chinese  weapons  systems  simultaneous  with  an  attack  against  the  United  States, 
sufficiently  successful  to  prevent  unacceptable  retaliatory  damage,  make  such  a 
move  virtually  impossible  to  plan.  Nor  can  any  prior  agreement  guarantee  Chinese 
passivity  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  act  with  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

Our  minds  may  still  be  too  dulled  by  decades  of  dogma  on  China  to  grasp  the 
full  Implication  of  the  new  nuclear  world  that  is  emerging.  But  at  least  we  can 
see  that  in  the  very  near  future  a  "hot  line"  to  Peking  will  be  as  necessary  as  one 
to  Moscow.  Moreover  if  agreement  between  the  two  superpowers  on  defensive 
systems  is  limited  by  the  capability  of  a  third  power  which  sees  the  two  as  con- 
spiring against  it,  then  we  must  strive  to  bring  that  third  power  into  separate  or 
joint  negotiations.  In  the  nuclear  age  we  can  neither  preserve  the  status  quo  of 
power  nor  can  we  manage  global  change  in  uneasy  partnership  with  Moscow. 
Most  important,  we  must  not  leave  for  our  children  the  heritage  of  Chinese  hate 
and  suspicion  our  fathers  left  for  us,  hate  and  suspicion  born  of  what  all  Chinese, 
Nationalist  or  Communist,  call  "a  century  of  shame  and  humiliation."  For  China, 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  become  "nuclear  diplomacy" 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Thus  in  1953  and  1958  we  threatened  nuclear  destruc- 
tion if  Peking  did  not  submit  to  our  will  in  the  Korean  War  and  the  Quemoy 
Crisis.^  In  1969  Moscow  muttered  nuclear  threats  during  the  long  summer  of 
border  clashes.^  These  are  poor  precedents  for  China  to  emulate  as  acceptable 
behavior  for  participation  in  the  so-called  family  of  nations. 

Admittedly  our  China  policy  alternatives  are  difficult  and  painful.  They  are 
difficult  because  decades  of  confrontation  have  entrenched  conflicting  interests 
and  perceptions,  complicating  compromise  and,  in  some  cases,  ruling  it  out 
altogether.  They  are  painful  because  cherished  myths  and  goals  are  not  aban- 
doned easily,  regardless  of  how  great  is  their  distance  from  reality.  Finally, 
since  compromise  is  not  possible  in  all  cases,  concessions  will  sometimes  have 
to  be  one-sided.  History  is  seldom  the  interaction  of  mutually  responsible  states 
where  blame  can  be  apportioned  evenly,  and  ever  can  it  be  relieved,  even  if  re- 
written, so  as  to  tidy  up  any  imbalance. 

However,  the  arts  of  statecraft  and  diplomacy  are  designed  to  cope  with 
precisely  these  problems.  The  time  has  come  to  apply  these  arts,  to  move  beyond 
rhetoric  and  symbolic  acts  to  the  major  undertaking  of  negotiations  toward 
the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  If  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  are  willing  to 
undertake  this  venture,  I  am  sure  they  will  enjoy  the  full  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

A   POLICY   STATEMENT   BY   U.S.    CHINA    SCHOLARS 

As  scholars  in  Chinese  studies,  we  believe  it  imperative  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  be  granted  its  legitimate  seat  in  all  United  Nations  bodies 


=«  The  "Pugwash"  Conference  of  Science  and  World  Affairs  are  private,  informal,  un- 
official meetings,  primarily  American  and  Russian  in  composition,  with  mutunl  agree- 
ment not  to  publicize  their  contents.  A  positive  evaluation  of  their  role,  however,  is 
offered  in  "The  Soviet  Union,  Arms  Control,  and  Disarmament,"  bv  Alexander  Dallin  and 
associates,  School  of  International  Affairs,  Columbia  University.  1964,  p.  16.5. 

^Harold  C,  Hinton,  "Communist  China  in  World  Politics,""  Houghton  Mifflin  1366, 
recounts  the  use  of  U.S.  nuclear  threats  in  February  and  May  1953,  pp.  222-30,  and  in 
September  1958.  p.  268.  It  is  likely  that  Chinese  memories  run  longer  on  such  Instances 
than  do  American. 

^  Statement  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wolfe  in  "U.S. -China  Relations,"  op  cit.,  p.  59,  citing  Pravda 
editorial  of  Aug.  28,  1969,  and  published  remarks  by  Victor  Louis,  a  Soviet  journalist. 
Western  press  speculation  gave  these  Items  wide  circulation,  as  probably  calculated  in  ad- 
vance by  Russian  planners. 
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as  the  sole  government  of  China.  We  oppose  any  effort  by  the  United  States  to 
impose  a  formula  for  dual  representation  without  the  prior  agreement  of  both 
claimants  to  China's  seat.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  the  question  for 
the  United  Nations  is  simply  who  represents  China.  On  this  question,  the  answer 
is  clearly  Peking.  As  for  the  future  of  Taiwan  and  of  Washington-Peking  re- 
lations, these  are  complex  issues  whose  resolution  will  require  time,  negotiation, 
and  accommodation.  In  the  meantime,  Peking  should  be  granted  its  legitimate 
place  in  the  United  Nations, 
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The    Chairma-^.   Thank   you,   Professor  Whiting.    It   is   a   very 
thoughtful  and  well  prepared  statement. 

Professor  Mancall,  will  you  give  your  statement  now,  pleased 
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STATEMENT  OE  PROF.  MARK  MANCALL,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

ASPECTS  OF  HISTORY  OF  PRESENT  IMPASSE  IN   SINO-AMERICAN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  Mancall.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  the  present  impasse  in 
Sino-American  relations  has  been  discussed  in  these  hearings  and 
previous  hearings  held  by  this  committee. 

The  humiliation  of  China  at  the  hands  of  the  Western  Powers,  in- 
cludiiiij:  the  United  States.  American  co-belligerency  in  the  Chinese 
civil  war  was  accompanied  by  direct  interference  as  a  major  support 
for  and  an  ally  of  the  Chinese  nationalist  regime  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan.  American  economic  and  military  aid  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  These  are  aspects  of  a  history  that  is  increasingly 
well-known  even  if  only  partially  and  reluctantly  recognized  by 
many  in  and  outside  of  the  Government. 

Until  very  recently  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  dismantle  this  structure  of  mistrust,  suspicion,  and  threat 
that  have  characterized  Sino-American  relations  over  more  than  two 
decades.  Moreover,  and  no  less  important,  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  not 
been  well  served  by  our  persistent  refusal  to  enter  into  de  jure  rela- 
tions with  Peking  by  our  opposition  to  seating  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  as  a  member  in  the  U.N. 

china    no   LONGER   VACUUM    OR   COLONIAL   PEOPLE 

China  is  no  longer  a  vacuum  or  a  colonial  people.  He  is  a  unified 
country  led  by  men  who  are  tackling  real  human  and  national  prob- 
lems of  their  people  on  the  basis  of  priorities  set  by  themselves,  not  by 
foreign  specialists  and  analysts. 

It  is  this  Nation  and  this  leadership  with  which  we  must  deal,  if  for 
instance  we  are  to  attain  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

NIXON   DOCTRINE   IS   RECOGNITION    OF   REALITIES   OF   POAVTiR 

The  corollary  of  the  so-called  Nixon  doctrine  of  reducing  our  mili- 
tary commitments  abroad  is  the  recognition  of  the  realities  of  power 
in  that  area.  China's  interest  in  the  Vietnam  war  though  less  direct 
than  our  own  is  no  less  a  question  of  our  own  direct  interests  in  her 
policy.  Dealing  directly  with  China  on  this,  as  many  other  issues  of 
mutual  concern,  is  therefore  more  than  an  academic  question.  It  should 
ha  a  matter  of  a  major  national  priority  for  the  sooner  we  recognize 
China,  the  sooner  we  facilitate  her  being  seated  in  the  U.N.,  the  quicker 
international  negotiations  may  lead  to  a  realistic  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  because  a  lasting  Vietnam  settlement  must  include  Chinese 
participation. 

EFFECTS   OF  U.S.   FAILURE  TO  DEAL  DIRECTLY  WITH   CHINA 

Our  two  decades  of  refusal  to  deal  directly  with  China  has  placed 
us  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  IJnion. 
This  is  true  both  historically  and  today. 
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Our  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  on  China,  and  our  attempts  to 
extend  those  restrictions  to  our  trading  partners,  was  a  conscious  at- 
tempt to  prevent  China's  economic  recovery  after  long  years  of  civil 
war  and  to  inhibit  the  economic  growth  necessary  to  raise  China's  peo- 
ples out  of  poverty.  Instead  of  trying  to  broaden  the  avenues  of  com- 
munication between  China  and  the  outside  world,  instead  of  seeking 
to  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  conditions  in  China,  the  United 
States  tried  to  restrict  Chinese  economic  recovery  and  growth,  and 
consequently  we  increasingly  forced  China  on  the  mercy  of  a  not  very 
sympathetic  Soviet  Union.  In  the  light  of  history,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  so- 
called  Sino-Soviet  bloc  of  the  1950's  that  looked  so  large  in  American 
policy  planning  in  that  period,  including  attempts  against  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  to  recognize  her  through  diplomatic  relations  and  with- 
in the  U.N.,  continues  to  place  us  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  the 
Soviet  Union  just  as  it  diet  in  the  1950's  because  it  has  diminished  our 
bargaining  power  over  the  Russians. 

Finally,  our  failure  to  recognize  Peking  has  complicated  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese  and  other  states  in  Asia  for  whom  China  has 
already  or  is  potentially  the  primary  political  and  military  power  in 
that  area. 

This  failure  to  develop  relations  directly  with  China  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  of  armed  encirclement  and  enmity  has  inhibited 
most  Asian  states  from  developing  a  modus  vivendi  with  China  that 
will  survive  direct  American  military,  economic,  and  political  support. 

SPECIFIC  MEASURES   SUGGESTED  TO  AID  REACHING  UNDERSTANDING 

In  the  light  of  all  this  the  United  States  must  take  specific  measures 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  tremendously  determined  to  reach  a  long-term 
understanding  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Such  measures 
are  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

First,  the  United  States  should  support  or  at  least  we  should  not  op- 
pose the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
rightful  representative  of  China,  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
on  the  Security  Council.  This  recognizes  the  historical  fact  that  the 
government  in  Peking  has  ruled  China  continuously  and  effectively 
since  1940.  No  special  conditions  can  reasonably  surround  her  entry 
into  the  United  Nations.  An  alternative  policy  that  seeks  to  admit 
China  as  a  "new  state"  would  constitute  a  manifest  insult  to  Peldng 
and  might  ultimateh^  discourage  her  entry  into  that  international  or- 
ganization. Such  a  policy  would  also  be  tantamount  to  a  continued 
legitimization  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  as  a  representative  of 
China,  a  claim  unsupported  either  legally  or  historically.  China's 
decision  to  accept  U.N.  membership  must  be  China's  membership 
unless  it  wishes  to  continue  Sino-American  enmity  or  wishes  to  suffer 
possible  defeat  in  the  United  Nations  itself.  In  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, I  stronglv  recommend  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  82. 

Second,  the  ITnited  States  must  extract  itself  from  continued  inter- 
ference in  the  Chinese  civil  war,  a  civil  war  that  is  being  pursued  tar 
more  actively  by  the  Nationalists  on  Taiwan  than  by  the  Communists 
in  China.  A  "first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 48  repealing  authorization  for  the  employment  of  Armed  Forces 
for  the  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
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Third,  the  United  States  must  move  with  all  due  haste  to  establish 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China.  x\.m- 
ple  doctrine  exists  for  this ;  since  we  have  stated  time  and  again  that 
recognition  does  not  constitute  approval  of  a  government.  Establish- 
ment of  formal  diplomatic  relations  would  be  de  jure  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  de  facto  recognition  we  have  extended  to  Peking  for  some 
time  now.  Between  the  Consulate  General  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  am- 
bassadorial talks  in  Warsaw  or  elsewhere,  where  many  of  the  func- 
tions normally  exercised  by  diplomatic  missions  are  already  being  ex- 
ercised with  reference  to  Peking.  The  de  jure  normalization  and  expan- 
sion of  these  relations  are  a  necessary  step  in  the  pursuit  of  any  detente 
between  China  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  taking  of  these  steps,  however,  we  must  understand  clearly 
that  direct  and  formal  relations  with  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  diplomatic  situation  within  which  out- 
standing Sino-American  differences  can  be  negotiated.  To  make  the 
resolution  of  these  differences  a  precondition  for  the  establishment  of 
direct  relations  is  to  place  the  cart  before  the  horse  and,  therefore,  to 
make  real  movement  extraordinarily  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

U.S.    INTERFERENCE   IN   AFFAIRS    OF   TAIWAN 

Am.erican  cobelligerency  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  was  accompanied 
by  direct  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  island  of  Taiwan.  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  refuge  after  his  defeat  in  China.  American  economic  and 
military  aid  enabled  Chiang  to  impose  his  regime  on  a  population 
which,  as  early  as  1947,  revolted  against  the  corrupt  Chinese  Na- 
tional administration  of  the  island.  Under  the  leadership  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  his  son,  Chiang  Ching-kuo.  the  government  of  this  East 
Asian  "bastion"  of  the  "free  world"  has  continuously  perpetuated  itself 
in  despotic  power,  denied  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  people 
basic  civil  rights,  and— on  the  grounds  that  until  it  regained  control 
of  all  China  no  national  elections  could  be  held — has  refused  to  permit 
itself  to  be  judged  democratically  at  the  polls.  American  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Taiwan  has  freed  the  resources  of  the  regime  for  the 
development  of  an  elaborate  mechanism  of  internal  secret  policy  con- 
trol, "v^'hich  is  reinforced  by  denial  of  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  assembly  and  suppression  of  political  oppo- 
sition. 

U.S.    CAN   TAKE    STEPS   TO    OPEN   DOORS   TO    NEGOTIATIONS 

Because  of  American  support  for  and  involvement  with  Chaing 
Kai-shek's  regime,  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  the  major  impediment  to 
the  development  of  Sino-American  relations  today.  As  knotty  as  the 
Taiwan  problem  may  be,  the  United  States  is  capable  of  taking  certain 
specific  steps  which,  while  not  resolving  the  problem,  will  open  the 
doors  to  serious  negotiations. 

First,  the  seating  of  the  People's  Eepublic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  China  will  lead  to  a  redefi- 
nition of  the  international  status  of  the  regime  currently  installed  in 
Taipei.  Chaing  Kai-shek's  regime  may  choose  to  leave  the  United 
Nations  completely  or  to  apply  for  membership  as  the  goyei-nment  of 
Taiwan,  rather  than  of  China.  In  this  case  Peking,  as  a  United  Nations 
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member,  would  ho  in  a  position  to  avguo  her  case  in  turn  before  the 
international  community.  To  accede  to  Peking's  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  while  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Chiang 
regime  as  a  separate  Chinese  Government  would  probably  prevent 
China's  entry;  while  such  a  compromise  would  appear  satisfactoiy 
in  the  vVmericnn  press,  it  would  fall  far  short  of  a  serious  move  bv  the 
United  States  to  improve  relations  with  Peking. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  continue  to  recognize  officially  tiiat 
the  legal  status  of  the  island  of  Tahvan  itself  is  yet  to  be  defined.  The 
problem  is  open  for  negotiations  without  foreclosing  any  of  the  several 
possible  resolutions  of  the  problem. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  that  it  has  no  intention  of  using  Taiwan  as  a 
base  for  American  military  activities  in  the  Far  East  consequent  upon 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese 
control. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  cease  to  be  a  cobelligerent  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war  (1)  by  ending  all  military  aid  to  the  Taipei  redme, 
(2)  by  adopting  the  position  suggested  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48, 
and  (3)  by  abrogating  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  begin  to  develop  formulas  that  will 
enable  it  to  recognize  the  People's  Republic  of  China  without  pre- 
judging the  eventual  disposition  of  the  Taiwan  issue.  All  other  steps 
are  preparatory  for  this  one.  For  instance,  to  recognize  that  China  has 
a  special  interest  in  Taiwan  would  simply  be  acknowledgement  of  a 
political,  geographical,  and  historical  reality  in  the  Far  East.  To  state 
that  Taiwan's  future  relationship  with  China  is  a  matter  for  negotia- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  and  local  au- 
thorities on  Taiwan  would  prejudge  neither  the  identity  of  the  local 
authorities  nor  the  eventual  disposition  of  Taiwan  itself. 

However,  onlv  direct  discussions  with  Peking  about  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  will  determine  whether  such  formulas 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  recognition. 

EFFECTS    OF    PROPOSED    MEASURES    WITHIN    TAIWAN" 

The  measures  proposed  here  will  inevitably  have  profound  effects 
within  Taiwan  itself.  For  two  decades  the  native  Taiwanese  majority 
of  the  islaiid's  population,  together  with  liberal  groups  among  the 
Chinese  minority,  have  felt  that  opposition  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
doomed  because  of  American  support  for  the  regime.  A  new  American 
position  denying  the  regime's  legitimacy  and  American  support  for  it 
would  open  the  way  for  the  development  of  mechanism  through  which 
the  island's  population  could  participate  in  the  determination  of  its 
future.  To  deny  tliem  participation  so  that  we  may  maintain  an  Ameri- 
can presence  in  the  Far  East  would  be  a  continuation  of  past  policy 
and  would  inhibit  relations  with  Peking.  To  accede  to  Chinese  Com- 
munist Dossession  of  the  ^'=:lanrl  ns  a  ^^rice  for  rliplomatic  relations 
with  a  free  expression  of  tlie  wishes  of  the  island's  14  million  people 
would  be  rank  opportunism. 

American  recognition  that  the  future  of  Taiwan  is  a  matter  for 
negotiations  between  Peking  and  Taipei  would  permit  the  exploration 
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of  several  possible  solutions  to  the  Taiwan  problem,  ranging  from 
political  independence  for  Taiwan  to  its  total  incorporation  into  China. 
iVmerica's  moral  responsibilities  in  this  matter  can  go  no  further  than 
insuring  that  the  Taiwanese  themselves  play  a  major  role  in  deter- 
mining their  own  future  for  instance  through  a  pleciscite  monitored 
and  organized  by  the  U.N.  in  which  Pekhig  itself  is  China's  legitimate 
representative. 

However,  our  responsibility  cannot  be  exercised  directly ;  our  own 
participation  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  our  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  leaves  no  political  or  moral  capital  with  which  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  determination  of  Taiwan's  future.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  must  plan  to  abstain  from  future  interference  in  the  island's 
affairs  and  must  promote  a  political  solution  through  the  offices  of  the 
United  Nations  in  whicli  the  People's  Pvepublic  will  be  a  full  member. 
In  the  same  way,  American  economic  aid  to  Taiwan,  which  may  become 
necessary  as  we  withdraw  from  the  Chinase  civil  vrar,  will  have  to  be 
channeled  through  international  organizations  in  which  China  par- 
ticipates. 

PREREQUISITES    FOR    RESOLUTIOX    OF    TAIWAN    PROBLEM 

The  seating  of  China  in  the  Uiiited  Nations  and  the  establishment 
of  direct  diplomatic  relations  between  Washington  and  Peking  are 
necessary  prerequisites  for  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  Taiwan 
and  the  other  issues  that  are  outstanding  between  the  People's  Re- 
public and  the  United  States.  Insistence  upon  a  resolution  of  these 
problems  as  a  condition  for  United  Nations  membership  or  diplomatic 
relations  will  delay  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Far  East.  All  the 
United  States  can  do  at  the  moment  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
creation  of  those  conditions  that  will  enable  diplomacy  to  do  its  work. 
TVe  must  accept  this  historical  and  moral  responsibility  if  we  do  in- 
deed intend  to  pursue  peace  in  the  Far  East  as  a  national  goal. 

(Professor  Mancall's  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  by  Mark   ^Mancall 
introduction 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  holding  these  hearings  on  United  States- 
China  relations  at  a  most  propitious  moment.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
a  beginning,  however  tentative,  is  being  made  toward  dismantling  the  barriers 
that  have  been  erected  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  liepublic 
of  China.  However,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  beginning.  If  any  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  pursuit  of  a  non-belligerant  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republc  of  China,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  present  and  future. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  wish  to  explore  briefly  four  closely  related  themes. 
First,  the  United  States  must  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  state  of  Sino-American  relations.  A  stabilization  of  positive  expectations 
must  be  achieved  if  progress  is  to  be  made.  Second,  the  development  of  United 
States-China  relations  will  require  change  in  certain  basic  American  attitudes 
toward  China,  attitudes  that  have  resulted  in  i>olicy  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  peaceful  resolution  of  .specific  problems  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Third,  specific  steps  can  and  must  be  taken  now  to  encourage  the  Chinese 
to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  into  the  United 
Nations.  The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  is  a  necessary  precondition 
for  any  resolution  of  outstanding  Sino-American  conflicts.  Fourth,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  constructive  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  China  will, 
inevitably,  have  profound  effects  on  Taiwan.  These  effects  mu:st  be  considered  in 
a  bold  and  unprejudiced  fashion. 

THE    SING-AMERICAN    IMPASSE 

The  present  impasse  in  Sino-American  relations  is  not  the  result  of  events 
during  the  last  two  decades  only.  The  legacy  of  China's  mistrust  of  the  West 
has  its  origin  in  imperialist  expansion  which  enforced  limitations  on  China's  in- 
ternal and  international  sovereignty  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Through  force  of  arms  the  Western  powers  imposed  from  1842  onwards 
a  series  of  tmequal  treaties  on  China  that  progressively  ate  away  at  her  auton- 
omy. The  United  States  played  a  major  role  in  this  process.  Together  with  other 
allied  powers,  we  renounced  our  special  privileges  in  China  only  in  194.3,  not  be- 
cause of  doubts  concerning  the  rectitude  of  our  position  vis-a-vis  China  but  rather 
to  instill  in  Chiang  Kai-shek  a  will  to  fight  the  Japanese  while  we  were  hard 
pressed  by  them  in  the  Pacific  War. 

Political  and  economic  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  West  was  paralleled 
by  what,  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  can  only  be  considered  hypocrisy. 
While  the  United  States  often  proclaimed  lofty  principles  and  policies,  they  were 
rarely  applied  to  China.  President  Wilson's  principle  of  the  self-determination 
of  people's  was  betrayed  by  the  President  himself  when  he  supported  the  assign- 
ment of  Germany's  concessions  in  China  to  Japan  during  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  in  1919.  This  betrayal  resulted  in  a  major  anti-Western  and  anti- 
Imperialist  movement  in  China  that  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  thinking  of 
Chinese  leaders,  Communist  and  non-Communist  alike,  who  are  now  in  important 
positions  both  in  Peking  and  in  Taipei.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  some  American 
individxials  and  private  organizations  were  generous  in  their  contributions  to 
China  ;  these  contributions,  however,  were  often  made  as  gifts  from  people  who 
proclaimed  themselves  politically,  economically,  and  morally  superior  to  the 
Chinese.  This  public  and  private,  official  and  unofficial,  maintenance  of  American 
superiority  and  special  privilege  in  China  belied  our  vaunted  role  as  the  World's 
exemplary  democrac.v. 

United  States  behavior  in  the  Far  East  after  the  Chinese  Communist  victory 
in  1949  only  deepened  the  pattern  of  humiliation  and  mistrust.  Beginning  with 
the  half-truths  and  mvths  contained  in  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson's  White 
Paper  on  China  in  1949.  America's  China  policy  evolved  on  the  basis  of  what  can 
only  be  described,  charitably,  as  bad  faith.  China's  entry  into  the  Korean  War, 
as  Professor  Allen  Whiting  has  shown  in  his  China  Ornsftes  fhe  Yalu.  wns  not  an 
act  of  wanton  aggression  against  the  United  States.  Peking  had  informed  Wash- 
ington time  and  again  that  if  American  troops  approached  the  Yalu  River,  China 
would  he  xmable  to  refrain  frf)m  entering  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  ignored  Peking's  messages,  with  the  expected  results.  America's  con- 
tinued refusal  to  take  seriously  Chinese  attempts  to  open  the  doors  of  negotiation 
during  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  early  Nixon  administrations  con- 
tinued the  pattern  set  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 

Disclaimers  by  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  State  to  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  has,  since  1949,  continuously  inserted  itself  directly  into 
Chinese  internal  affairs  between  the  Communists  and  the  Nationalists,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  within  Taiwan  on  the  other.  Rejected  and  defeated  in  China, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  supporters  fied  to  Taiwan  in  1949.  The  Communists 
lacked  the  military  or  naval  capacity  to  threaten  the  island :  yet.  the  Tfnited 
States  became  a  direct  participant  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  by  supporting  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  his  government  with  military  and  economic  aid,  at  a  time  when 
Chiang's  announced  intention  was  to  return  to  the  China  mainland,  by  initiating 
a  new  World  War  if  necessarv.  Our  continued  adherence  to  the  Chiang  regime, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Congress  as  demonstrated  in  the  Mvitual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954  and  the  resolution  of  January  29.  195.5,  together  with  our  support 
of  the  Chiang  regime's  interests  in  all  international  bodies,  which  necessitated 
the  exclusion  in  each  instance  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  constituted  direct  acts 
of  military  and  political  hostility  toward  the  Peking  government. 

National  humiliation  and  military  and  political  hostility  were  parelleled  by 
American  economic  warfare  against  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  twenty 
years.  [Our  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  on  China,  and  our  attempts  to  extend 
those  restrictions  to  our  trading  partners,  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  prevent 
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China's  economic  recovery  after  long  years  of  civil  war  and  to  inhibit  the  economic 
growth  necessary  to  raise  China's  peoples  out  of  poverty.  Instead  of  trying  to 
broaden  the  avenues  of  communication  between  China  and  the  outside  world, 
instead  of  seeking  to  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  conditions  in  China,  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  restrict  Chinese  economic  recovery  and  growth,  and 
consequently  we  increasingly  forced  China  on  the  mercy  of  a  not  very  sympathetic 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  light  of  history,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  so-called  Siuo-Soviet  bloc  of  the 
1950s.] 

America's  direct  participation  as  nothing  less  than  a  co-belligerent  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war  was  based  on  the  myth,  consciously  promulgated  in  Washington, 
that  China  was,  and  is,  an  aggressive  power.  This  myth  remains  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  For  many  years  the  Vietnam  war  was  fought, 
we  were  told,  in  part  to  contain  China.  Because  China  was  defined  by  the  United 
States  as  an  aggressor,  we  insisted  that  she  could  enter  the  so-called  family  of 
nations  only  if  she  renounced  the  use  of  force  in  the  Formosa  Straits  and  other 
parts  of  the  international  arena.  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  however,  this 
was  rank  hypocricy  in  the  light  of  American  behavior  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  and 
was  conceived  as  a  continuation  of  the  humiliation  of  China :  the  United  States 
arrogated  to  herself  rights  in  the  Far  East  that  she  was  unprepared  to  permit 
the  Chinese  to  assume.  Not  only  has  the  United  States  been  unprepared  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  force  anywhere  in  the  Far  East  or  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  I  need 
hardly  remind  this  committee,  but  America's  principal  ally  in  East  Asia,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  was  committed  to  the  use  of 
force  ;  Chiang  Kai-shek's  military  forces  depended  for  their  very  existence  almost 
entirely  on  Amex'ican  aid. 

Until  very  recently  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  to 
dismantle  this  structure  of  mistrust,  suspicion  and  threat.  The  lifting  of  travel 
restrictions  by  the  Department  of  State  for  journeys  to  China  by  American 
citizens  was  primarily  of  only  symbolic  value.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  travel  bans  were  originally  American  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  detennine  who  might  or  might  not  enter  China.  American 
actions  have  continued  to  give  the  lie  to  our  announced  intentions,  as  the  recently 
published  documents  on  Vietnam  so  clearly  demonstrate.  You  may  be  sure,  gentle- 
men, that  they  will  be  studied  in  Peking  as  closely  as  they  are  being  studied  in 
the  United  States. 

SPECIFIC    MOVES 

In  the  light  of  this  history,  the  United  States  must  take  specific  measures  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  truly  determined  to  reach  a  long-term  understanding  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Such  measures  are  well  within  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States. 

First,  the  United  States  should  support — at  least  it  must  not  oppose — the  seat- 
ing of  the  People's  Republic  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  rightful  representative 
of  China,  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the  Security  Council.  This  recog- 
nizes the  historical  fact  that  the  government  in  Peking  has  ruled  China  continu- 
ously and  effectively  since  1949.  No  special  conditions  can  reasonably  surround 
her  entry  into  the  United  Nations.  An  alternative  policy  that  seeks  to  admit  China 
as  a  "new  state"  would  constitute  a  manifest  insult  to  Peking  and  might  ulti- 
mately discourage  her  entry  into  that  international  organization.  Such  a  policy 
would  also  be  tantamount  to  a  continued  legitimization  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  as  a  representative  of  China,  a  claim  unsupported  either  legally  or  his- 
torically. China's  decision  to  accept  United  Nations  membership  must  be  China's ; 
the  United  States  should  not  and  cannot  continue  to  prevent  China's  membership 
unless  it  wishes  to  continue  Sino-Ameriean  enmity  or  wishes  to  suffer  possible 
defeat  in  the  United  Nations  itself.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  82. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  extract  itself  from  continued  interference  in 
the  Chinese  Civil  War,  a  civil  war  that  is  being  pursued  far  more  actively  by 
the  Nationalists  on  Taiwan  than  by  the  Communists  in  China.  A  first  step  in 
this  direction  is  to  pass  S.  J.  Resolution  48,  repealing  69  Stat.  7 ;  Public  Law 
84-4. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  move  with  all  due  haste  to  establish  formal  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Ample  doctrine  exists 
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for  this ;  since  we  have  stated  time  and  again  that  recognition  does  not  constitute 
approval  of  a  government.  Establishment  of  formal  diplomatic  relations  would 
be  de  jure  acknowledgement  of  the  de  facto  recognition  we  have  extended  to 
Peking  for  some  time  now.  Between  the  Consulate  General  in  Hong  Kong  and 
the  ambassadorial  talks  in  Warsaw,  most  of  the  functions  normally  exercised 
by  diplomatic  missions  are  already  being  exercised  with  reference  to  Peking.  The 
de  jure  normalization  and  expansion  of  these  relations  are  a  necessary  step  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  detente  between  China  and  the  United  States. 

In  taking  these  steps,  however,  we  must  understand  clearly  that  direct  and 
formal  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  diplomatic  situation  within  which  outstanding  Siuo-American  differences  can 
be  negotiated.  To  make  the  resolution  of  these  differences  a  precondition  for  the 
establishment  of  direct  relations  is  to  place  the  cart  before  the  horse  and, 
therefore,  to  make  real  movement  extraordinarily  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    TAIWAN 

American  co-belligerency  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  was  accompanied  by  direct 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  island  of  Taiwan,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  refuge 
after  his  defeat  in  China.  American  economic  and  military  aid  enabled  Chiang  to 
impose  his  regime  on  a  population  which,  as  early  as  1947,  revolted  against  the 
corrupt  Chinese  Nationalist  administration  of  the  island.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  son,  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  the  government  of  this  East 
Asian  "bastion"  of  the  "Free  World"  has  continuously  perpetuated  itself  in 
despotic  power,  denied  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  people  basic  civil  rights, 
and — on  the  grounds  that  until  it  regained  control  of  all  China  no  national  elec- 
tions could  be  held — has  refused  to  permit  itself  to  be  judged  democratically  at 
the  polls.  American  military  and  economic  aid  to  Taiwan  has  freed  the  resources 
of  the  regime  for  the  development  of  aq  elaborate  mechanism  of  internal  secret 
police  control,  which  is  reenforced  by  denial  of  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  assembly. 

Because  of  American  support  for  and  involvement  with  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
regime,  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  the  major  impediment  to  the  development  of 
Sino-American  relations  today.  As  knotty  as  the  Taiwan  problem  may  be,  the 
United  States  is  capable  ot  taking  certain  specific  steps  which,  while  not  resolv- 
ing the  problem,  will  opan  the  doors  to  serious  negotiations. 

First,  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  as 
the  legitimatp  representative  of  China  will  lead  to  a  redefinition  of  the  inter- 
national status  of  the  r^iime  cnrrontly  installed  in  Taipei.  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
regime  may  choose  to  leave  the  United  I'^ations  completely  or  to  apply  for 
membership  as  the  government  of  Taiwan,  rather  than  of  China.  In  this  case 
Peking,  as  a  United  Nations  member,  would  be  in  a  position  to  argue  her  case 
in  tura  before  the  international  community.  To  accede  to  Peking's  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  while  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Chiang  regime 
as  a  separate  Chinese  government  would  probably  prevent  China's  entry ;  while 
such  a  compromise  would  appear  satisfactory  in  the  American  press,  it  would 
fall  far  short  of  a  serious  move  by  the  United  States  to  improve  relations  with 
Peking. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  recognize  officially  that  the  legal  status  of  the 
island  of  Taiwan  itself  is  yet  to  be  defined.  The  problem  is  open  for  negotiations 
without  foreclosing  any  of  several  possilile  resolutions  of  the  problem. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  that  it  has  no  intention  of  using  Taiwan  as  a  base  for  American  military 
activities  in  the  Far  East  consequent  upon  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
the  retr.rn  of  Okinawa  to  .Tapanese  control. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  cease  to  be  a  co-belligerent  in  the  Chinese  civil 
war  (1)  by  ending  all  military  aid  to  the  Taipei  regime,  (2)  by  adopting  the 
position  suggested  in  S.  ,T.  Res.  -?S  and  ^3)  by  abrogating  the  Mutual  Security 
Treaty. 

Finallu,  the  United  States  must  begin  to  develop  formulae  that  will  enable 
It  to  recognize  the  People's  Republic  of  China  without  prejudging  the  eventual 
disposition  of  the  Taiwan  issue.  All  other  steps  are  preparatory  for  this  one. 
For  instance,  to  recognize  that  China  has  a  special  interest  in  Taiwan  would 
simply  be  acknowledgement  of  a  political,  geographical,  and  historical  reality  in 
the  Far  East.  To  state  that  Taiwan's  future  relationship  with  China  is  a  matter 
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for  negotiation  between  rlie  government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  and  "local 
autliorities"  on  Taiwan  would  prejudge  neither  the  identity  of  the  "local 
authorities"  nor  the  eventual  disposition  of  Taiwan  itself.  However,  only  direct 
discussions  with  Peking  about  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  will 
determine  whether  such  formulae  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  recognition. 

The  measures  proposed  here  will  inevitably  have  profound  effects  within 
Taiwan  itself.  For  two  decades  the  native  Taiwanese  majority  of  the  island's 
population,  together  with  liberal  groups  among  the  Chinese  minority,  have  felt 
that  opposition  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  doomed  because  of  American  support 
for  the  regime.  A  new  American  position  denying  the  regime's  legitimacy  and 
American  support  for  it  would  open  the  way  for  the  development  of  mechanisms 
through  which  the  island's  population  could  participate  in  the  determination 
of  its  future.  To  deny  them  participation  so  that  we  may  maintain  an  American 
presence  in  the  Far  East  would  be  a  continuation  of  past  policy  and  would  inhibit 
relations  with  Peking.  To  accede  to  Chinese  Communist  possession  of  the  island 
as  a  prire  for  diploiimtie  relations  without  a  free  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
the  island's  14,000,000  people  would  be  rank  opportunism. 

American  recognition  that  the  future  of  Taiwan  is  a  matter  for  negotiations 
between  Peking  and  Taipei  would  permit  the  exploration  of  several  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  Taiwan  problem,  ranging  from  political  independence  for  Taiwan  to 
its  total  incorporation  into  China.  America's  moral  revSponsibilities  in  this  matter 
can  go  no  further  than  insuring  that  the  Taiwanese  themselves  play  a  major  role 
in  determining  their  own  future.  However,  that  responsibility  cannot  be  exer- 
cised directly ;  our  own  participation  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  our  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  leave  us  no  political  or  moral  capital  with  which  to 
participate  in  the  determination  of  Taiwan's  future.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
must  plan  to  abstain  from  future  interference  in  the  island's  affairs  and  must 
promote  a  political  solution  through  the  oflaces  of  the  United  Nations,  in  which 
the  People's  Republic  will  be  a  full  membdt.  In  the  same  way,  American  economic 
aid  to  Taiwan,  which  may  become  necessary  as  we  withdraw  from  the  Chinese 
civil  war,  will  have  to  be  channeled  through  international  organizations  in  which 
China  participates. 

CONCLUSION 

The  seating  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  establishment  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  between  Washington  and  Peking  are  necessary  prerequisites 
for  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  Taiwan  and  the  other  issues  that  are  out- 
standing between  the  People's  Republic  and  the  United  States.  Insistence  upon  a 
resolution  of  these  problems  as  a  condition  for  United  Nations  membership  or 
diplomatic  relations  will  delay  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Far  East.  All  the 
United  States  can  do  at  the  moment  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  creation  of 
those  conditions  that  will  enable  diplomacy  to  do  its  work.  We  must  accept  this 
historical  and  moral  responsibility  if  we  do  indeed  intend  to  pursue  peace  in  the 
Far  East  as  a  national  goal. 

The  Chairmax.  Thank  you,  Professor  Mancall. 

RECOGNITIOX  OF  CHINA  IX  U.S.   NATIONAL  IXTEREST 

I  think  I  detect  a  very  high  degree  of  agreement  among  the  three  of 
you  in  marked  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  Senator  Dominick  and  Pro- 
fessor Rowe ;  am  I  right,  Professor  Thomson,  that  all  of  you  agree  on 
the  main  proposal  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  recognize  China  ? 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do,  in  fact,  agree  on  all 
important  matters.  There  are  some  slight  nuances  that  I  detect  where 
we  might  provide  you  with  a  discussion,  if  you  want  to  push  further 
toward  elements  of  minor  disagreement.  But  certainly  on  the  major 
issue  I  would  say  we  are  totally  in  accord. 

The  Chair]vian.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  for  us  to  explore  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  was  illustrated  this  morning,  we  have  our  traditional 
policy  backed  up  by  20-odd  years  of  discussion  and  policy  on  the  part 
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of  our  Government  that  it  is  ao;ainst  our  interests  to  recognize  China 
and,  above  all,  to  cease  our  protection  and  support  of  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime.  This  is  a  very  serious  political  question.  As  you  can  see 
from  what  you  already  know  and  wliat  you  heard  this  morning,  there 
will  be  a  very  decided,  strong  opposition  within  the  Congress  in  case 
this  committee  reports  some  of  these  resolutions,  so  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  political  question  regardless  of  the  reasoning  or  the  rationality 
of  the  policy. 

CONTROVERSY  OVER  "lOSS  OF  CHINa" 

Before  we  get  into  that,  I  don't  know  why  I  was  not  as  conscious 
of  it  as  I  should  have  been ;  but  Mr.  Whiting,  your  statement  about  Mr. 
Acheson's  misleading  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Chinese — would  you  tell  what  was  the  motive  of  Mr.  Acheson  at 
that  time  in  doing  this?  Was  this  prior  to  the  Joe  McCarthy  era  or 
was  it  one  of  the  results  ? 

]Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  not  attempt  to  read  Mr.  Acheson's  mind  or 
attribute  his  personal  motives.  I  would  simply  point  the  political 
furor  over  the  so-called  loss  of  China  had  reached  a  fairly  high  peak 
of  intensity,  although  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  himself  was  only 
then  moving  in  on  the  issue.  It  was,  as  I  am  sure  you  recall,  a  politi- 
cal issue  of  considerable  moment  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  didn't  become  serious  though  until  a  couple 
of  years  later.  I  believe  jou  are  referring  to  1949  or  even  earlier. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  in  1949.  The  actual  controversy,  of 
course,  began  with  the  dramatic  resignation  of  Ambasador  Patrick 
Hurley  in  1945.  He  named  individual  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
accused  them  of  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  an  accusation  which  did  not  receive  as  much  im- 
mediate attention  as  it  might  have,  but  through  subsequent  years  it 
was  expanded  upon  considerably  by  the  opposition  within  certain  cir- 
cles of  the  Republican  Party  at  that  time.  The  publication  of  the 
White  Paper  in  1949  was  an  unprecedented  step  because  the  admin- 
istration revealed  so  many  documents  which  were  defamatory  to  the 
reputation  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  someone  who  had,  according  to 
those  estimates,  lost  the  civil  war.  Obviouslj^  the  administration  felt 
defensive  and  under  pressure. 

Having  defended  itself  against  the  accusation  that  it  had  lost  the 
Chinese  to  communism,  it  may  have  felt  unwilling  to  defend  itself 
against  the  second  accusation;  namely,  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  part  of  a  monolithic  conspiracy  directed  by  ^Moscow.  The  double 
defense  may  have  been  more  than  was  thought  to  be  politically  ex- 
pedient at  tiiat  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  author  of  the  White  Paper 
was?  Was  it  similar  to  the  Pentagon  papers  or  was  it  someone  in  the 
Department  who  was  given  this  responsibility? 
_  Mr.  Whiting.  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Department  of  State 
civil  servants  together  collated  the  documens,  I  am  sure  under  di- 
rective. The  covering  letter  of  transmittal  which  because  of  its  brevity 
and  lucidity  won  the  greatest  readership  at  the  time  was  signed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  I  do  not  believe  every  man  writes 
every  paper  he  signs  in  government  but  I  assume  he  accepted  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  the  documents,  whicli,  as  I  said,  run  hundreds  of  pages. 
But  it  is  the  exchisions  from  that  compilation  which  are  interesting. 

Another  set  of  documents  only  recently  called  attention  to  by  one 
of  the  maligned  Foreign  Service  officers  at  the  time,  John  Stewart 
Service,  has  been  published  in  a  government  document  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Prof.  Anthony  Kubeck.  John  Service's  explanation  of  what 
his  policy  was  at  the  time  has  been  examined  in  a  book  published  last 
month,  May  1971,  by  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  Press. 

In  that.  Service  explains,  he  could  never  defend  himself  against 
accusations  because  his  private  papers  vrere  all  seized  and  held  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Apparently  Professor  Kubek  was  given 
access  to  those  papers  and  he  was  permitted  to  do  one  kind  of  analysis : 
now  John  Sei'vice  has  done  another  kind  of  analysis.  I  think  those 
papers  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  than  indeed  even  the  Foreign  Relations 
volume  released  by  the  Department  of  State  to  which  I  referred.  "We 
must  see  the  archives  if  we  are  going  to  understand  how  i\Iao  and  Chou 
decided  to  undertake  those  policies  rather  than  the  caricature  of  those 
policies  undertaken  given  by  our  Government  at  that  time. 

Dr.  TiTOMSox.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  the  previous 
point  ? 

DECEPTIOX    or    COXGEESS    AND    PEOPLE 

The  Cpiair:hax.  Yes,  I  wish  you  would.  There  seems  to  be  a  pattern 
here  of  deception  with  regard  to,  particularly  in  Asia,  deception  in 
the  Congress,  I  mean  in  the  people,  of  depriving  them  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  any  independent  judgment.  We  are  not  told  of  the 
offers  or  the  gestures  of  conciliation  and  seeking  to  work  with  them, 
and  are  told  misleading  and  untrue  statements  about  their  belligerency 
and  their  attitude.  One  reason  it  impresses  me  so  are  the  revelations  of 
these  recent  documents  which  have  a  similar  pattern  with  regard 
to  Vietnam. 

Yes,  what  would  vou  like  to  sav  ? 

SELECTIVE   RELEASE    OF  DOCUMENTS   BY  EXECUTRT:   BRANCH 

Dr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  Mr.  "\Yliiting  raises  touches 
on,  as  you  suggest,  the  major  and  massive  issue  of  the  selective  release 
of  documents  by  the  executive  branch.  Now  it  is  ironical  that  Mr. 
Whiting  should  be  making  critical  comments  about  the  White  Paper, 
comments  w^hich  I  share ;  because  if  one  looks  back  or  thinks  back  to 
the  time  when  it  came  out,  it  seemed  a  fairly  brave  document  on  the 
part  of  the  Truman  administration — in  terms  of  its  willingness  to  show 
up  the  difficulties  of  our  relationship  with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  gov- 
ernment and  to  bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  on-going  crisis  that 
we  had  faced  with  that  government. 

Yet  in  retrospect,  that  White  Paper — which  was  very  much  a  prod- 
uct of  a  defensive  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Congress,  with  the  administra- 
tion under  intense  pressure  since  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  to  provide 
much  more  money  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  cause,  and  also  given 
the  timing  and  the  sense  of  cold  war  worldwide  crisis — one  looks  back 
at  that  "^^niite  Paper  and  it  looks  far  less  thorough  and  convincing 
than  it  seemed  at  the  time. 
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Nonetlieless,  sii-,  your  own  committoo,  not  under  vonr  chairmansliip, 
in  early  1953,  made  its  own  effort  to  update  the  White  Paper  because 
it  was  felt  by  the  leadership  in  the  Congress  at  that  ])onit  that  tlie 
White  Paper  had  spoken  veiy  dislionestly  of  Chiang  Kai-shek — not  of 
the  Communists — and,  thej'oforc,  this  committee  authorized  a  special 
series  of  vohimes,  the  so-called  China  Volumes,  on  U.S.  relations  with 
China  from  1942  through  1949  to  be  put  together  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  order  to  vindicate  charges  that  the 
White  Paper  had  been  totally  misleading. 

^¥\^i\t  happens — as  some  of  us  discovered  when  we  came  into  the 
Department  of  State  in  eai^y  lOGl — was  that  those  volumes  had  in 
fact  been  put  together  in  the  1950's  under  the  leadership  of  Secretar}^ 
Dulles'  Department;  but  that  on  inspection  of  those  volumes,  their 
contents  were  so  much  more  incriminating  and  destructive  in  their 
impact  on  the  Government  of  the  Eei^ublic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  that 
the  administration  in  power  decided  to  put  the  volumes  under  lock 
and  key,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  release  them. 

So  when  the  new  administration  came  in  in  1961  we  found  multiple 
volumes,  many  of  them  already  bound,  ready  to  go  out.  sealed  away 
despite  the  clear  demand  of  the  Congress  and  this  committee,  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  in  1953  that  they  be  released.  So  our  battle  in 
the  early  1960''s  was  to  try  to  get  these  volumes  out,  one  by  one.  We 
ran  into  our  own  internal  problem  from  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
and  others;  and  Ave  eventually  got  them  out,  as  Mr.  "\^^iiting  sug- 
gested, through  1945  by  August  1969;  but  there  are  still  the  remain- 
ing volumes,  still  under  lock  and  key,  which  the  Congress  authorized 
back  in  1953,  wdiich  have  not  seen  the  light  of  daj^ — which  would  help 
us  to  understand  the  years  1946, 1947, 1948.  and  1949. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  now  held  by  the  Department  of  State  ? 

Dr.  Thomson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  they  ? 

Dr.  TiioisrsoN.  I  assume  there  are  four  volumes. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  identify  them? 

Dr.  Thomson.  Volumes  in  the  special  China  Series,  the  series  is 
called  China,  4  years,  1946, 1947, 1948,  and  1949. 

The  Chairman.  It  only  fortifies  what  I  have  been  thinking  about 
the  present  situation  that  the  deterioration  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislature  has  excluded  the  legislature 
from  any  reasonable  participation  in  the  formulation  of  policy. 
You  have  been  fed  this  false  propaganda  by  the  selective  release  of 
only  those  documents  that  support  a  preconceived  policy  which  in 
many  instances  has  no  real  basis  in  fact.  These  statements  that  you 
have  made  that  there  were  conciliatory  gestures  made  by  Mao  and 
Chou  before — of  course  the  executive  branch  prevailed  and  we  re- 
buffed, I  suppose,  any  possibility  of  doing  any  business  with  them. 
There  were  people  in  America  who  were  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  who  had 
thought  that  we  would  cooperate  with  him  after  his  election,  after 
his  victory  over  the  French ;  was  that  not  so  ? 

deception  of  congress  and  public  w'ell,  developed  course  or 

CONDUCT 

I  have  seen  it  recently,  in  the  last  few  years;  I  certainly  was  not 
aware  of  it  any  earlier.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  get  at, 
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although  I  thmk  the  present  controversy  over  the  Pentagon  papers  is 
and  I  am  sure  the  American  public  think  it  is  an  aberration.  Several 
people  referred  to  it  as  sort  of  an  isolated  incident.  "What  you  gen- 
tlemen are  saj-ing  this  has  been  a  well  developed  course  of  conduct 
going  back  at  least  to  1945. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  it ;  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  THo:Nrsox.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  CirAiK:\rAx.  It  is  a  procedure  that  has  been  followed  since  1945 : 
deliberate  deception  of  the  Congress  and  the  public  as  to  what  has  been 
said  by  these  people  in  China,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Vietnam,  on 
the  other.  '\Mien  we  look  back,  it  is  true  the  Congress  has  taken  action, 
but  in  most  cases  that  action  was  based  upon  misleading  or  false 
information. 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  the  present  controversy.  ^Ir. 
Chairman,  we  might  move  toward  a  review  of  this  whole  system  which 
is  to  some  degree  a  product  of  unintentional  deception — it  is  selective 
release  which  causes  deception — and  we  might  move  toward  the  princi- 
ple, which  will  be  applauded  by  historians  throughout  the  land,  of  full 
and  lapid  disclosure  of  all  but  the  most  highly  sensitive  documents 
relating  to  foreign  affairs,  a  decision  to  be  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  impartial  commission. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  suppose  we  will  be  met  with  the  proposition  that 
all  governments  do  this,  and  I  suppose  to  some  extent  all  of  them  do. 

Dr.  Thomsox'.  Well,  the  worst  offenders  are  the  British  who  have  a 
50-year  rule  which  is  almost  inviolable. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  It  is  a  question.  I  suppose,  of  degree.  I  suppose  all 
governments  do  take,  arrogate  to  themselves,  the  right  to  declassify  or 
to  publish  whatever  suits  them.  I  am  not  saying  there  is  any  good,  corn- 
plete  direction.  However,  this  Government  has  always  pretended  it 
was  a  democracy  in  which  the  legislature  plays  a  part,  the  constitu- 
tion requires  it  to.  Many  of  the  others  we  have  referred  to  have  noth- 
ing comparable  to  it.  There  is  nothing  com]:)arable  in  these  major 
countries  we  are  speaking  of  including  the  British,  certainly  not  in 
Russia  or  China  do  they  have  a  legislative  body  or  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  participate  or  to  know.  This  brings  me  back  to  another  obser- 
vation that  has  often  been  made  that  we  fight  wars,  and  we  get  all  ex- 
cited about  the  differences  between  our  system  and  others,  but  the  more 
you  look  at  them  the  more  similar  they  appear.  We  wonder  what  are 
we  fighting  about. 

txited  states  should  withdraw  oppositiox  to  u.x'.  admissiox  of 

peopt^e's  republic 

Coming  down  to  the  immediate  question,  all  three  of  you  agree  that 
we  should  in  our  own  interests  recognize  China.  Certainly  No.  1  we 
withdraw  our  opposition  to  their  admission  to  the  U.N.  at  a  very 
minimum,  whether  we  abstain  or  what  we  do.  Dr.  Mancall,  I  believe,  is 
the  most  positive  we  ought  to  affirmatively  support  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Maxcall.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  I  don't  think  either  of  you  disagree.  We  all  have  to 
take  into  consideration  as  we  do  on  this  side  of  the  bench  the  political 
realities  of  it.  Very  often  what  we  would  like  has  to  be  modified  in 
view  of  what  we  think  is  feasible  and  can  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  in  view  of  tlieir  present  state  of  mind. 
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I  tliiiik  tlio  A'erv  minimum  of  what  you  say  is  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  interfere  or  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  admission  of  China  to 
the  U.N.  and  you  would  go  further  and  say  recognize  it. 

UNITED    STATES    CANNOT    SOLVE    TAIWAN    QUESTION 

Do  you  all  agree  also  that  on  the  f|uestion  of  Taiwan,  which  is  the 
major  one,  and  I  am  only  asking  and  I  ask  for  comment,  we  simply 
cannot  solve  that;  we  must  leave  that  sort  of  in  purgatory  until  we 
take  these  first  steps  and  leaA^e  it  to  the  Chinese  to  settle.  Do  any  of  you 
have  any  disagreement  with  that  ? 

Mr.  "V^Hiiting. 

Mr.  Whiting.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  if  I  might  speak  to  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out  we  often  talk  about  the  oriental  sense  of  face  as  though 
it  is  a  pecularity  of  theirs  and  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  about 
it.  Well,  I  would  say  it  is  a  universal  attribute  and  that  the  statemen 
in  Peking  have  been  quite  sensitive  about  face  on  our  side  as  well. 
If  one  examines  their  press  conferences  and  statements,  one  finds 
they  are  explicit  about  what  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  normalize 
relations,  and  they  explicitly  say  the  United  States  must  remove  its 
military  forces  from  the  province  of  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits. 
They  do  not  talk  about  this  treaty,  this  commitment.  They  appreciate 
that  when  we  made  a  treaty  and  a  commitment  of  a  legal  sort  we  intro- 
duced upon  ourselves  a  complication.  I  believe  that  if  the  government 
in  Peking  is  serious,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  it  is,  about  establishing 
relations  with  us,  it  will  make  an  effort  to  dissolve  roadblocks  and 
obstacles  over  time  rather  than  impose  an  ultimatum  which  we  would 
be  unable,  of  course,  to  respond  to  as  a  flat  condition. 

They  also  appreciate  that  they  have  tried  for  20  years  to  negotiate 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  authorities  in  Taiwan.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  83  and  his  passage  from  the  scene  at  some  point  will  raise  a 
number  of  questions  among  those  authorities  as  to  how  they  will  pro- 
ceed thereafter.  So  I  think  it  is  presumptuous  in  the  extreme  for 
Americans  to  sit  and  say  "this  is  the  way  it  will  be  solved,"  and  once 
again  we  will  tell  the  Chinese  how  to  run  their  affairs,  as  we  have  un- 
fortunately tried  to  do  in  the  past.  But  it  is  also  presumptuous  for  us 
to  believe  that  the  men  in  Peking  are  not  sophisticated  diplomats 
and  astute  at  recognizing  that  comDromise  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
ambiguity  and  a  certain  amount  of  delay. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  MEIMBERS  OF  G0\TERNMENT  IN  TAIWAN 

AND  PEKING 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  AVliiting,  we  were  told  the 
other  day  there  was  a  considerable  interrelationship,  particularly 
through  marriage,  among  the,  some  of  the,  most  important  members 
of  the  government  in  Taiwan  and  in  Peking.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that.  Do  you,  Mr.  Thomson,  any  of  you? 

Dr.  Thomson.  Well,  of  course,  the  classic  case  is  virtually  at  the 
top,  where  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek's  sister  has  been  a  high  honorary 
official  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  since  its  founding.  She 
is  Madam  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  much  younger  widow  of  the  founder  of 
the  Chinese  Republic. 
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I  dare  say  there  are  other  less  spectacular  family  ties  across  the' 
Straits,  but  that  is  certainly  the  most  memorable  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  mentioned,  I  don't  recall  them  at 
the  moment,  one  or  two  others  of  rather  important  officials  who  have 
married,  have  relations  in  one  or  the  other  capitals  which  leads  one 
to  believe  if  we  could  remove  our  presence  in  these  matters  as  an 
obstacle  that  they  would  find  some  way  to  adjust  their  differences. 

IMPLICATIONS   OF  LEAVING  TAIWAn's  FUTURE  TO  CHINESE 

ON   BOTH   SIDES 

D]-.  Thomson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  comment  on  a  previous 
question  which  I  think  is  quite  important  and  that  is  to  leave  Taiwan's 
f utui'e  to  the  Chinese  on  both  sides  to  decide.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment, but  its  implications  have  to  be  spelled  out  for  the  American 
public. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Thomson.  Because  it  sounds  as  if  we  are  goincr  to  leave  the 
lamb  alone  with  the  lion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Thomson.  And  someone  will  be  devoured.  That  is  not — from 
]Mr.  Whiting's  testimony  and  from  tlie  testimony  of  those  within  our 
Government  with  whom  we  have  spoken — that  is  not  in  the  cards. 
The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  have  the  c-apability  to  take  Taiwan. 
And  I  would  further  add  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  my- 
self and  Mr.  Mancall  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  Communists  do  have 
the  flexibility  to  permit  us  to  maintain  some  recognition  of  Taiwan 
and  to  maintain  our  defense  treaty  on  the  books  for  a  while,  while — 
in  the  cloud  of  ambiguity — Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  begin 
to  work  things  out.  I  think  it  would  so  uncork  the  politics  of  Taiwan 
as  to  make  accommodation  between  the  two  come  along  not  too  fast, 
but  over  a  period  of  time.  But  what  we  are  not  describing  here  is  a 
situation  of  immediate  or  even  potential  violent  seizure  of  the  islands 
by  the  horde  of  armies  on  the  mainland. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mancall. 

POLITICAL  situation  INSIDE  TAIWAN  IS  COMPLEX 

Mr.  ]Mancall.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  political  situation  inside  Taiwan  itself  is  more  complex  than  im- 
plied by  the  expression  Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  straits. 

The  population  of  the  island,  14  million,  is  divided  essentially 
into  two  major  groups,  there  is  the  group  of  approximately  2  million 
mainland  refugees  who  came  over  in  1949  and  their  children,  there  are 
the  12  million  member  group  of  native  Taiwanese  who  are  of  Chinese 
ancestors  as  much  as  many  Americans  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
but  who  have  developed  partly  as  a  result  of  50  years  of  Japanese 
rule  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  antipathy  between  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  island  have  developed  a 
sense  of  their  own  existence  and  of  their  own  future  as  a  nation. 

Now,  one  of  the  questions  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  is  whether 
or  not  the  processes  which  I  alluded  to  earlier  of  representation  and 
presentation  of  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
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island,  whether  this  is  ^oino;  to  be  o^iven  a  chance  for  expression  in  the 
uhimate  nejrotintions.  I  think  we  liave  to  stand  on  tliat.  I  tliink  it  is 
a  moral  principle  which  we  cannot  atl'ord  to  lose  sifrht  of. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  the  attitude  of  those  who  oppose 
recoi>;nition  is  that  these  are  all  Chinese. 

Mr.  Mancall.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  they  always  say  that  they  are  ethnic  Chinese 
and  tliere  is  no  real  distinction  between  them.  You  do  not  accept  that 
as  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation  ? 

Ml'.  Mancall.  Xo,  sir,  I  think  they  are  ethnic  Chinese,  but  then  the 
woild  is  full  of  many  nations  which  ethnically  belong^  to  the  same 
ofroup  but  which  are  politically  independent  and  carry  on  their  own 
destinies  such  as  An^lo-Saxons  in  the  British  Empire,  and  Canada 
where  there  is  a  tremedous  amount  of  ethnic  sharing,  if  you  will,  but 
the  two  nations  are  not  one. 

DANGER  or  ENCOLTRAGING  PERMANENT  SEPARATIST  FORMOSA 

Dr.  Thomson.  Might  I  say  here  again  that  there  is  a  small  area  of 
disagreement,  happily,  between  me  and  my  friendly  colleague.  All  of 
us  w^ere  weaned  on  the  ideal  of  self-determination,  I  don't  think  that 
it  applies  everywhere,  nor  should  it  be  attempted  to  be  applied  every- 
wdiere— whether  in  Biaf ra  or  in  the  Confederacy  or  where  have  you ; 
and  it  does  strike  me  that  as  you  look  at  the  future  of  the  Sino-Ameri- 
can  relationshijD,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  indeed  to  encourage  a 
permanent  separatist  Formosa,  a  permanent  irredentist  issue  poison- 
ing our  relationships;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  would  myself  reluctantly 
move  away  from  efforts  to  bring  about  plebiscites  to  test  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  population  on  the  island.  And  I  would  reluctantly 
move  much  more  rapidly  toward  an  American  acquiescence  in  the  fact 
that  Taiwan  is  in  fact  Chinese  territory,  though  it  may  remain  auton- 
omous within  Chinese  sovereignty  for  years  to  come.  I  would  not 
want  us  to  be  party  to  a  permanently  separated  Taiwan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  consistent  with  your  view  that  whatever 
that  settlement  is,  it  is  a  Chinese  matter  and  we  shouldn't  be  dictating 
it.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  that  in  general. 

EFFECTS    OF   BLOCKADE    OF    AMOY 

How  serious  is  this  blockage  that  I  think  Mr.  Whiting  mentioned  ? 
Is  this  blockage  of  the  harbor,  I  believe  it  is  Fuchow,  is  this  a  com- 
plete serious  blockage  for  Quemoy  and  Matsu  or  is  it  partial  or  what  ? 

Is  it  a  great  irritant  to  the  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Whiting,  Well,  the  blockade  of  Amoy  has  been  going  on  so 
long  by  the  nationalist  batteries  opposite  that  the  Communists  have 
never  made  the  investments  to  develop  Amoy  and  the  supporting  coun- 
tryside behind  it  into  a  major  port  area. 

They  have  acquiesced  in  the  facts  of  life. 

It  is  potentially  the  largest  harbor  for  them  along  that  long  coast- 
line, extending  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai,  The  problem  of  ship- 
pers going  in  and  out  are  more  complicated  by  insurance  companies 
who  obviously  will  not  underwrite  the  risks  of  nationalist  bombard- 
ments than  they  are  of  actual  nationalist  bombardment.  The  nation- 
alist batteries  fire   propaganda  shells  over  the  mainland  and  the 
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mainland  batteries  fire  propaganda  sliells  over  the  nationalists  and  the 
territory  itself  happens  to  be  the  last  territory  which  is  indisputably 
legally  controlled  by  the  Republic  of  China. 

Without  getting  into  the  complications  of  postwar  treaties  and  their 
implementation,  there  is  no  dispute  by  any  lawyer  tliat  I  know  over 
nationalist  control  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

They  held  those  islands  before  they  left  the  mainland  and  still  hold 
them.  They  acquired  the  island  of  Taiwan  and  the  island  of  Pescadores 
as  administrative  authorities  under  the  Supreme  Commander's  writ 
of  October  1945.  Never  since  that  time  have  they  received  legal  control 
over  those  islands  by  any  international  document. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Charles  Bray  of  the  Department  of  State,  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  ago  declared  that  the  legal  definition  of  the  territory  of 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  remains  undefined  in  the  eyes  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  lawyers. 

Quemoy  and  Matsu  remain  the  last  pieces  of  territory  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  held  all  through  the  time  down  to  the  present. 

LEGAL   STATUS   OF    FORMOSA 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  legal  status  of  Formosa  as  such  has  not 
yet  been  defined  by  any  international  regulations,  international  docu- 
ment, or  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Whitixg.  That  is  correct,  sir.  The  declarations  of  chiefs  of 
state  are  not  considered  international  legal  documents.  The  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  four  freedoms  that  were  pledged  to  all  nations  of  the 
world,  tlie  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declarations — these  are  commitments. 
Tliey  are  to  be  honored  to  the  extent  they  can  be  honored.  But  in  the 
peace  treaties  concluded  with  Japan  divesting  it  of  its  empire,  those 
concluded  with  the  allied  states  and  separately  one  concluded  with 
the  Republic  of  China,  Japan  agreed  to  divest  itself  of  tlie  territories 
of  Fonnosa  and  the  Pescadores  but  no  signatory  declared  that  those 
teiTitories  passed  under  the  legal  control  of  any  other  country. 

Tliis  was  an  evasion  entered  into  as  a  result  of  the  Koi-ean  war  and 
our  policy  at  that  time.  We  still  have  that  evasion  witli  us  today. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Perhaps  that  was  the  origin,  I  believe,  of  Congress- 
woman  Patsy  Mink's  view  that  the  disposition  or  formulation  of  their 
status  might  be  handled  with  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 

I  think  she  said  that  the  other  day;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  remember  lier  formulation,  and  I  regret  that  I  have 
to  be  critical  of  it  because  I  believe  that  it  is  an  anomaly  for  the  United 
Nations  to  take  this  territory,  with  its  status  of  political  and  economic 
development,  declare  that  it  is  to  be  handed  over  as  trust  to  some  col- 
lective or  singular  entity.  This  would,  I  think,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Chinese, 
Republic  of  China,  or  People's  Republic  of  China,  be  the  supreme  in- 
sult in  intervention  by  an  international  body  whom  they  would  suspect 
was  acting  at  the  aegis  of  the  United  States  and  possibly  other  powers 
as  well.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  viable  proposition. 

significance  of  blockade  of  amoy 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  that  blockade,  would  it  be  a  serious 
matter  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  give  up  the  blockade  of  Amoy?  It 
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^vould  be  one  irritant  that  might  })e  done  away  with.  If  we  are  looking 
for  small  steps,  would  it  be  any  great  sacrifice?  Does  it  have  any  sic:- 
nificance  except  that  which  it  may  have  in  case  of  an  invasion  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  retain  China? 

Mr.  Whiting.  No,  sir.  The  island  of  Qiiemoy  merely  serves  as  a 
psycholo 'ileal  symbol  to  the  nationalists  on  Taiwan  who  still  claim 
they  will  retake  the  mainland.  Actually  the  forces  there  increasingly 
over  time  have  became  Taiwanese  in  their  composition,  thej"  are  not 
anxious  to  invade  the  mainland  from  Quemoy. 

The  degree  to  which  it  has  been  an  irritant  and  risk  on  the  side  of 
China  was  highlighted  in  1962  when  their  intelligence  indicated  there 
was  to  be  invasion.  They  moved  their  troops  in  high  urgency  and  sum- 
moned our  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  in  high  urgency.  They  misread  our 
signals  at  the  time  but  the  significance  with  which  they  took  this  war 
alarm  should  not  be  underestimated  and  I  think  the  demobilization 
or  the  demilitarization  of  these  armed  islands  off  the  coast  of  China 
should  have  been  undertaken  many  years  ago.  It  still  should  be 
undertaken. 

NATIONALIST  GOVERNMENT'S  KECORD  OF  PROVOCATIONS  OF  MAINLAND 

Dt.  Thomson.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Nationalist 
Government's  record  of  provocations  of  the  mainland,  both  from  the 
offshore  islands  and  from  Taiwan,  is  superbly  documented  despite 
extensive  deletions  in  the  volume  on  Taiwan  which  the  Symington 
subcommittee  of  this  committee  produced  in  the  course  of  its  hearings. 

ESTIMATE  OF  U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  VIETNAM 

The  Chairman.  Your  reference,  I  believe,  Mr.  Whiting,  to  the  sav- 
ing of  face,  or  maybe  Mr.  Thomson,  reminds  me  of  Mr.  McNaugh- 
ton's  estimate  of  our  interests  in  Vietnam.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
policy  was  to  save  our  face,  and  all  the  others  dwindled  down  to  10 
percent  interest  in  giving  themselves  self-determination  which  has 
now  become  the  principal  reason  stated  publicly  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

EFFECT  OF  DEATH  OF  MAO  TSE-TUNG 

If  I  understood  you  correctly,  one  of  you  said  this  about  Mao 
Tse-tung :  that  he  has  greater  assurance  that  he  probably  could  move 
more  surely  toward  normalization  of  relations  before  he  dies  than 
afterward. 

Mr,  Whiting.  I  said  that,  yes. 

The  Chairiman.  Did  you  say  that  ?  Would  you  expand  that  a  little 
bit? 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  a  feeling  when  Mao  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
pass  from  the  scene  these  matters  may  be  softened. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  spoke  to  that  because  I  think  it  is  a  common  for- 
mula in  Government  and  politics  to  say  now  is  not  the  time,  let's  wait. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  Let  time  take  its  own  course.  Indeed  in  1949, 1  think, 
that  underlay  some  of  the  rationale  of  the  administration  which  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  Korean  war  and  circumstances  changed. 

But  I  think  that  we  cannot  foresee  what  may  happen  on  either  side 
of  the  Taiwan  Straits,  5  years  from  now.  We  do  know  the  negotiatory 
capabilities  of  both  present  governments.  After  Mao  dies,  that^  coun- 
try will  be  without  the  man  who  has  symbolized  its  leadership  for 
more  than  20  years  now.  The  party  structure  which  existed  there  for 
18  vears  was  demolished  in  the  Cultural  Eevolution.  Mao's  successor 
designate.  Liu  Chao-shi  was  cast  out  of  office.  Lin  Piao  has  since  been 
named  as  Mao's  successor  but,  as  we  know  from  Stalin's  effort  in  that 
direction  with  :Malenkov,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  dictator  to  control 
events  after  his  death. 

The  legitimacy  therefore  of  any  particular  individual  may  be  m 
question.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rnilitary  men  who  are  likely  to  con- 
trol China  in  the  near  future  should  be  compared  with  the  military 
men  who,  in  Japan  during  the  interwar  period,  expanded  aggressively. 

These  men,  as  has  been  adequately  documented  by  Col.  William 
Whitson  in  a  forthcoming  book  to  be  published  this  year,  have  spent 
virtually  their  entire  lives  over  40  or  50  years  handling  internal 
Chinese'  affairs.  Their  preoccupation  is  law  and  order  for  this  large 
country.  They  are  not  going  to  be  the  urban,  the  self-assured,  the  ex- 
perienced and  international  diplomats  that  are  represented  in  the  fig- 
ures of  Mao  and  Chou  En-lai.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  face  a  dire 
future  after  Mao.  I  am  simply  saying  there  is  a  reason  to  negotiate 
now,  and  not  to  count  on  uncertain  futures,  certainly  not  when  the 
nuclear  developments  of  China  and  possibly  Japan  are  at  stake. 

U.S.  THREAT  OF  XUCLEAK  DESTRUCTION  IN  CHINA  IN  195  3 

The  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  anytime  any  of  you  have  a 
comment  to  make  or  contribution,  you  will  please  just  interrupt.  I  am 
just  trving  to  develop  some  of  these  points.  Your  reference  to  the  nu- 
clear question.  Mr.  Whiting,  you  say  we  threatened  nuclear  destruc- 
tion in  China  in  19.53 ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  AVhiting.  Yes,  I  did.  These  references  you  will  find 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  What  is  the  reference  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  references  here  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  in  what  was  a  nearly  authorized  biography 
of  John  Foster  Dulles.  The  events  took  place  between  February  and 
May.  Indicators  were  sent  to  Peking,  according  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's memoirs,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  that  if  the  Chinese 
did  not  accede  to  our  position  on  the  voluntary  repatriation  of  prison- 
ers in  the  Korean  war  we  would  escalate  violence  there  through  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  is  alleged  to  have  sent  this 
message  through  the  Indians  in  Mav. 

TheCHAraMAN.  Of  1953? 

]\rr.  Whiting.  Yes.  President  Nixon  alluded  to  this  in  his  campaign 
speeches  in  1968  as  successful  nuclear  brinksmanship  which  he  thought 
at  that  time  showed  how  to  handle  Peking. 
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I  tliink  that  the  historical  explanation  of  why  the  Chinese  ended 
the  Korean  war  is  a  far  more  complicated  picture  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  on  the  documents  that  we  have  so  far  the  U.S.  Government 
in  Februai-y  and  in  May  threatened  the  Chinese  with  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

TheCriAiKMAN.  Of  1953? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Of  1953. 

UNITED   STATES   GAVE    NATIONALISTS    8 -INCH    HOWITZERS    IN    1958 

I  might  also  explain  the  Quemoy  reference.  In  1958  we  gave  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  8-inch  howitzers  which  we  carefully  briefed  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent,  Hansen  Baldwin,  were  capable  of 
taking  nuclear  shells.  The  nuclear  crisis  did  not  win  the  crises,  but  it 
was  a  contributory  factor,  I  assure  you,  to  Chinese  calculations  at  the 
time. 

U.S.   VITAL   INTERESTS   IN   ASIA   IN   NEXT  DECADE 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  characterize,  Mr.  Mancall,  our 
present  policy — our  pivsent  vital  secui-ity  interests  in  China?  How 
would  you  phrase  that  at  the  moment?  Aside  from  this  question  of 
recognition,  is  there  any  way  to  say  what  our  real  interests  are,  as  you 
see  them?  I  mean  what  our  vital  interests  in  Asia,  particularly  in 
China,  are  in  the  next  decade  or  so. 

Mr.  Mancall.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  sole  interest  in  the 
Far  East  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  condition  of  peace  in  which 
the  Chinese  participate  as  a  guarantor.  This  means  that  in  our  rela- 
tionships and  China's  relationships,  not  only  with  Vietnam,  but  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  development  of  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  Japan  not  only  bilateral  Japanese-American  relations 
but  also  constructive  relations  between  Japan  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic. In  all  these  questions  there  is  a  question  of  peace  that  is  paramount 
I  also  believe  it  is  paramount  with  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  a 
tremendous  task  ahead  of  them.  This  has  been  referred  to  in  inter- 
views between  American  correspondents  and  Chou  En-lai  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  they  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  task  of  economic 
development,  putting  the  country  back  together  again  after  the  cul- 
tural revolution  and  they  also  require  peace  for  their  own  purposes  in 
that  regard.  I  think  that  the  question  of  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  question  of  recognition  of  China  has  to  be  seen  in  this  light 
and  whatever  will  pursue  the  objective  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  must 
be  pursued  as  a  policy  objective  by  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  recognition  of  China,  of  course,  is  one  facet. 
Ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  another.  These  are  all  necessary  for 
the  reestablishment  of  peace. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  contribute  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that,  and  I  would  put  it 
in  a  negative  way  as  well.  Our  overwhelming  interest  in  that  region, 
as  well  as  everywhere  else,  is  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween nuclears  powers.  You  have  got  three  nuclear  powers  out  there — 
the  Soviet  Union,  ourselves  and  China,  and  a  fourth  potential  nuclear 
power,  Japan.  Our  paramount  objective  should  be  to  find  modes  of 
communication,  negotiation,  discussion,  conciliation  to  avoid  any  cir- 
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cumstances  in  which  these  powers,  any  one,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
mifrlit  feel  it  necessary  to  use  their  nuclear  weapons  and  bring  on  a 
much  greater  disaster. 

CONTAIXMEXT  OF   CHINA   DISMISSED  AS   OF   NO   CONSEQUENCE 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  to  this  containment  which  we  were 
sold  on  for  20  years?  This  was  our  major  objective:  the  containment 
of  China.  Are  you  just  dismissing  this  as  of  no  consequence? 

Dr.  Thomson.  Yes ;  I  am  dismissing  containment  as  of  no  conse- 
quence. Not  only  as  of  no  consequence,  but  as  illadvised,  counterpro- 
ductive, pushing  Chinese  into  a  sense  of  threat,  a  sense  of  fear,  push- 
ing Chinese  away  from  vital  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  pushing 
us  away  from  vital  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  pushing  all  parties  away 
from  the  vital  learning  processes.  And  here  I  would  really  stress  em- 
phatically that  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  the  Chinese,  as  they  do  from 
us.  There  are  some  extraordinary  experiments  taking  place  there,  in 
terms  of  how  a  society  is  organized,  as  well  as  breakthroughs  in  sci- 
ence, technology  and  the  like. 

So  this  is  not  a  one-way  street  in  which  we  should  be  patronizing 
some  poor,  deprived  people. 

ASSUMPTIOX"   that  CHIX'A   WAS  GREAT  EXPAXSIOX'IST  POWER  QUESTIOX'ED 

The  Chairman.  There  was  the  assumption  all  along  for  20  years 
that  this  was  a  great  expansionist  power.  This  was  constantly  reiter- 
ated by  the  State  Department.  China  was  an  expansionist  power  that 
had  to  be  contained.  Is  that  an  overstatement,  from  1945  to  1965; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Max-^call.  I  think  it  is  an  ovei'statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  not  of  the  facts,  but  what  we  were  told  by 
the  State  Department. 

^Ir.  Mancall.  Well,  the  reference  was  made  earlier  this  morning 
to  '"the  invasion  of  Tibet."  for  instance.  Now  this  was  cited  through- 
out the  fifties  and  later  in  the  sixties  as  an  example  of  Chinese 
expansionism. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  1948  the  Dalai  Llama  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  United  States,  a  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  Chinese  Communist  victory  in  China. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  it  in  those  days,  and  requested  recog- 
]iition  by  the  United  States  and  some  kind  of  United  Nations  protec- 
tion of  Tibet.  We  refused  even  to  talk  to  his  representatives  because 
from  our  point  of  view,  Tibet  was  legally,  traditionally,  historically 
part  of  China.  To  now  use  Tibet  as  an  example  of  a  foreign  invasion 
by  the  Chinese  is  to  conjure  up  a  ghost  to  frighten  ourselves. 

The  Sino-Indian  war,  regardless  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it, 
was  a  very  controlled  situation.  The  Chinese  had  a  political  point  to 
make,  and  having  made  it  stopped  their  aggression. 

I  do  think  Korea,  as  Professor  Whiting  is  much  more  capable  of 
remarking  upon  it  than  I  am,  has  its  special  conditions.  I  think  the 
image  of  China  as  an  aggressive  is  one  with  which  we  frighten 
ourselves  rather  than  one  which  fits  the  facts. 
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STATE    DEPARTMENT    SAID    CHINA    WAS    EXPANSIONIST 

The  Chairman. "Mr.  Mancall,  the  question  was  not  the  fact.  I  said 
the  way  it  was  presented  to  this  committee  in  the  1966  hearings,  the 
domino  theory  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  China  was  the  big  one 
who  was  going  to  push  all  these  dominoes  over  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Mancall.  That  was  certainly  the  image  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  what  was  said  ?  I  wasn't  really  talking 
about  were  they  really.  Were  we  not  told  officially  that  they  were 
expansionist  during  that  period  by  the  officials  of  our  Government? 

Dr.  Thomson.  You  were  told  it,  sir,  time  and  again. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  agree,  Dr.  Mancall,  we  were  told  that? 

Mr.  Mancall.  Sure,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  mean  that  was  a  fact.  The  theme  of  the 
administration— Dean  Rusk.  I  believe,  was  its  spokesman— was  that 
what  we  were  doing  there  was  stopping  the  expansion  of  communism 
from  China  through  this  whole  area  which  were  threatened  to  go  as 
far  as  India  and  Indonesia.  We  were  often  told  then  that  our  presence 
was  the  only  reason  why  communism  under  the  direction  of  China 
had  not  taken  Indonesia.  Do  you  remember  that  statement? 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  we  are  trying  to  relate  to  the  present 
situation  and  if  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  it,  and 
the  one  I  am  drawing  now  is  we  have  been  deceived  for  a  long  time, 
much  longer  than  I  had  thought  and  much  more  profoundly  about 
what  the  facts  were  in  various  areas. 

discussions    RETWEEN   mad   and   ir.S.    GOVERNMENT   BEFORE   REVOLUTION 

SUCCESSFUL 

_  I  believe  today  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  about  these  meet- 
mgs  or  discussions  between  Mao  and  our  Government  even  before 
the  revolution  was  successful.  I  believe  you  stated  that,  Mr.  Whiting. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  more  precise  and  tell  me  everything 
you  know  about  that  because  I  don't  think  it  has  been  called 'to  my 
attention  before. 

Mr.  Whiting.  From  the  documents  released  so  far,  we  know  that 
beginning  in  December  of  1944,  and  well  into  the  Marshall  mission 
of  March  1946,  the  top  Chinese  officials  came  to  us  privately  trying 
to  explore  what  our  attitude  would  be  toward  them,  when  they  had 
defeated  the  Nationalists  in  the  war.  They  were  very  explicit  in  link- 
ing this  policy  to  the  difficulties  they  already  experienced  at  that  time 
with  the  Russians. 

It  was  only  after  the  White  Paper  was  published  that  a  vituperative 
series  of  attacks  on  U.S.  imperialism  appeared  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1945  in  the  Chinese  press,  attacks  subsequently  included  in 
the  selected  words  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and,  therefore,  presumably  writ- 
ten by  him  at  the  time.  It  was  only  after  the  White  Paper  of  1949 
that  Mao  made  his  first  trip  to  Moscow  where  he  spent  two  and  a  half 
months  hammering  out,  through  difficult  negotiations,  an  alliance, 
and  an  assistance  agreement  with  Stalin. 

In  certain  respects  the  summer  of  1949  was  more  a  watershed  than 
the  summer  of  1950. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  we  rejected  his  overtures?  Is 
it  proper  to  call  it  an  overture  ? 

3Ir.  Whiting.  It  certainly  was  an  overture.  Look  at  the  long  con- 
versation of  March  1945  between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Jolin  Stewart 
Service  wherein  Mao  spelled  out  at  considerable  length  how  Chinese 
and  Arnerican  economic  needs  were  compatible.  American  export  of 
heavy  industry  and  Chinese  development  of  light  industry  meant 
relations  between  the  two  should  be  very  close  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
You  cannot  say  this  is  anything  but  the  most  official  statement  from 
the  most  authorized  person  in  the  Chinese  Communist  party. 

Of  course  he  wasn't  going  to  put  that  out  publicly.  He  was  not 
going  to  bum  a  bridge  to  Moscow  before  he  had  one' to  the  United 
States.  There  are  moreover  certain  concessions  and  compromises 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  ideological  unage  he  wished  to  pro- 
ject, just  as  he  has  not  said  to  the  Chinese  people  that  he  will  welcome 
President  Nixon  but  he  did  say  it  to  Edgar  Snow. 

I  think  that  we  will  have  to  wait  for  the  documents  that  Professor 
Thomson  had  alluded  to.  My  record  ends  with  December  1945.  We 
do  not  have  the  Marshall  mission  archives  and  not  until  I  have  those 
documents  would  I  feel  confident  in  speculating  as  to  why  these  ef- 
forts were  rebuffed. 

senate's  role  in  policy  formation 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  two  of  you  in  partic- 
ular, but  of  all  three  of  you.  You  both  served  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  you  have  observed  the  lack  of  participation  in  policy  formation 
by  the  Senate.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Senate's  fault  altogether,  I  am  not  sure, 
but  certainly  there  has  been  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive that  we  have  no  role  to  play.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  your 
view  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  under  our  system,  feasible, 
practicable,  for  the  Senate  to  play  a  role.  This  policy  of  excluding  the 
Senate  by  not  giving  the  information  and  simply  giving  them  what  is 
given  to  the  press,  let's  say,  and  maybe  not  as  much — is  this  going  to 
continue?  Is  there  any  way  that  participation  by  the  Senate  could  be 
brought  about,  and  do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  if  it  were  ?         ^ 

Perhaps  I  am  under  an  illusion.  Perhaps  it  would  only  make  matters 
worse  if  the  Senate  did  participate.  AMiat  is  your  observation,  both  of 
you  having  been  in  the  Government  and  not  being  there  now  and  not 
being  imder  wraps.  As  a  professor  you  ought  to  speak  your  mind  as  to 
what  you  think  about  this  relationship.  To  me  this  is  a  very  important 
element.  It  could  well  be  that  I  am  under  a  distinct  illusion  that  the 
Senate  has  a  role  to  play,  that  we  could  not  be  properly  brought  into 
the  confidence  of  the  administration.  ^\niat  would  you  say  about  that, 
Mr.  Thomson? 

]Mr.  Thomson.  Well,  in  my  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  regarded  by  the  executive  branch  as  an  unfortu- 
nate complicating  factor  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  polite  way  for  you  to  put  it.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Thomson.  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  should  know  they  vv^orry  about 
you  people  collectively  a  great  deal.  As  I  used  to  sit  through  high  level 
staff  meetings  at  the  iDepartment  of  State,  more  time  was  given  to  the 
problem  presented  by  the  Congress  than  the  problem  presented  by  the 
so-called  Communist  conspiracy  abroad,  and 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  compliment.  I  didn't  know  we  gave  them 
tliat  nnich  tronble.  What  were  they  worried  about  ?  We  certainly  didn't 
exert  any  great  influcMice  npon  them.  We  went  along  like  good  little 
sheep.  I  don't  know  why  they  should  be  worried. 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  might  add,  sir,  that  the  Congress  is  considered  not 
the  only  complication.  The  press  is  also  an  unfortunate  complication,  as 
is  the  public.  There  is  a  strong  sense,  Avhich  I  think  you  would  under- 
stand, that  foreign  affairs  are  too  complicated  to  be  handled  by  large 
numbers  of  people.  They  shoidd  be  handled  by  those  who  know,  and 
those  who  know  should  be  restricted  to  a  small  group  that  could  fit 
into  a  small  room,  and  make  wise  decisions. 

WIDENING    CIRCLE    OF    TRUST    SUGGESTED 

In  specific  answer  to  your  question,  I  do,  in  fnct,  believe  that  that 
theory  of  decisionmaking  in  a  democracy  hasn't  worked  very  well, 
and  can  and  should  be  rei^laced  by  widening  the  circle  of  trust. 

One  small  step  in  that  direction,  as  we  suggested  earlier,  might  and 
should  be,  the  early  release  and  declassification  of  documents,  sharing 
with  the  Congress,  at  least,  in  full  good  faith  all  aspects  of  decision- 
making, all  factors  that  go  into  sensitive  and  difficult  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  moved  radically  away  from 
that  direction,  and  I  think  we  can  now,  thanks  to  the  present  crisis 
over  Vietnam,  shift  gears  and  shift  direction.  I  do  think  that  the  public 
will  demand  it,  the  press  will  demand  it,  and  certainly  the  Congress 
will  demand  it.  So  I  do  think  it  is  not  only  going  to  be  worked  out  but 
it  must  be  worked  out  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  public  trust  in 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  wish  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Mancall  or 
Mr.  Whiting? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  can  certaiidy  endorse  the  positive  role  of  the  Senate 
and  this  committee  as  exemplified  by  its  role  under  Senator  Vanden- 
berg.  I  don't  think  the  United  Nations  could  have  been  founded  with- 
out the  President  of  the  United  States  taking  this  committee  and  the 
Senate  into  his  confidence  and  building  together  the  basis  for  a  new 
American  understanding  of  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  postwar  era. 
I  think  that  justifies  every  bit  of  the  recommendations  Professor  Thom- 
son has  made. 

Mr.  Mancall.  No,  I  concur,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  the  experience  in  the  department,  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Mancall.  I  have  not  had  that  honor. 

exclusion  of  congress  in  sharing  reports  and  information 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomson,  I  think  you  described  the  attitude, 
as  I  see  it  from  this  side,  when  you  say  it  is  more  of  an  adversary 
relationship  than  it  is  a  cooperative  one.  There  seems  to  be  every  effort 
put  in  the  way  of  the  committee  knowing  what  is  going  on ;  I  assume 
for  the  reasons  you  described  very  well.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
it  other  than  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  taking  tentative  steps  toward 
developing  our  own  staff  to  go  out  and  find  out  for  ourselves.  As  you 
know,  we  have  had  two  or  three  experiences. 
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This  seems  like  an  extremely  difficult  and  wasteful  operation,  but 
it  is  the  only  alternative  we  could  think  of.  I  think  the  Confrress, 
certainly  this  committee,  has  lost  confidence  that  they  are  being  told 
the  truth  about  what  is  going  on,  and  not  only  in  Vietnam. 

Recently  we  had  an  experience  just  with  East  Pakistan.  We  asked 
to  receive  a  report  from  our  consul  general  and  the  Department  refused 
to  supply  it.  It  was  almost  inconceivable  to  me ;  there  wasn't  any  great 
controversy.  The  faith  of  the  administration  didn't  depend  upon  it. 
They  had  not  brought  it  about  and  there  was  no  thought  of  secrecy  but 
on  the  matter  of  principles,  and  they  have  developed  principles  now 
which  lead  to  exclusion  of  the  Congress  and  of  this  committee  in 
sharing  the  reports  and  the  information.  Of  course  we  will  see  how 
that  principle  comes  out.  Maybe  it  has  already  been  settled  this  morn- 
ing by  the  court.  I  have  not  heard  whether  the  court  handed  down  a 
decision  or  not. 

There  are  many  other  things,  but  the  hour  is  going  on.  You  have 
been  very  patient.  Let  me  look  at  my  notes  just  a  moment  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  else.  If  any  of  you  in  the  meantime  have  anything 
you  want  to  volunteer  before  we  adjourn. 

DISMANTLING  BARRIERS  LEFT  FROM   KOREAN  WAR,   AS   IN   TRADE 

Mr.  WiiiTiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  good  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Rogers  in  dismantling  some  of  the  barriers  left  from  the  Korean 
war  and  to  suggest  that  further  movement  in  that  area  is  essential. 
We  read  in  the  news])a])ers  about  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to 
Taiwan  for  a  peaceful  nuclear  powerplant,  a  loan  of  $94  million.  You 
read  about  the  approval  of  a  Mack  truck  factory  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Neither  of  these  opportunities  lies  before  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  I  think  that  so  long  as  we  have  several  sets  of  standards  for 
treating  Communist  countries  differentl3%  one  from  another  we  are 
still  leaving  the  residue  of  the  past  in  the  way  of  resumption  of  rela- 
tions in  the  future.  I  hope  that  tlie  remaining  discrimination  in  trade 
lists  as  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  will  be 
removed  very  shortly  and  that  indeed  the  Chinese  People's  Re])ublic 
will  be  encouraged  to  have  credit  facilities  to  underwrite  short  term 
trade  deals. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  am  glad  you  did  call  it  to  my  attention.  I  agree 
with  you.  I  think  these  are  good  steps.  What  puzzles  me  is  less  than  a 
3^ear  ago  the  Government  rejected  Ford's  proposal,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  build  a  truck  factory  in  Russia.  I  don't  know  why  we  should  dis- 
tinguish between  Mack  and  Ford.  Maybe  the  President  thinks,  ]Macks 
are  better  trucks  than  Fords.  I  am  not  sure  what  are  the  reasons,  but 
it  does  show  some  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  I  applaud  it.  I  hope  we  can  encourage  it.  I  think  you  are  right  to 
call  attention  to  it. 

UNITED    STATES    MUST   BECOME    MORE    SENSITIVE    TO    PEKING's    NATIONAL 

SECURITY  INTERESTS 

Dr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  invited  further  comments  and  I 
would  merely  repeat  the  statement  that  I  made  toward  the  close  of  my 
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opening  statement,  namely  that  we  must  somehow  become  more  sensi- 
tive to  Peking's  legitimate  national  security  interests.  And  here  I 
mean  not  simply  its  immediate  and  very  sensitive  concern  for  the 
security  of  its  frontiers  and  for  friendly  or  nonhostile  neighbors  on 
its  frontiers,  and  not  merely  Peking's  involvement  in  international 
institutions  like  the  United  Nations,  and  not  merely  Peking's  involve- 
ment in  trade  and  in  exchanges,  but  also  acceptance  on  our  part  of 
Peking's  rising  influence  in  its  own  region. 

I  think  Chinese  intellectual  and  cultural  and  economic  and  political 
influence  will  and  should  rise  in  the  countries  on  its  periphery.  We 
must  not  move  into  a  state  of  panic  as  this  happens,  and  we  must  help 
other  nations  on  China's  periphery  to  begin  to  normalize  their  own 
relationships  as  we  are  doing. 

As  we  begin  to  ease  into  a  thaw,  we  will  begin  to  see  certain  actions 
taken  by  those  most  concerned — the  Thais,  for  instance — toward  ac- 
commodation with  Peking;  and  as  a  balancing  factor  for  Chinese 
reemergence  in  this  region,  it  would  be  useful  to  encourge  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  this  region  as  well — in  other  words  to  multilateralize  the  for- 
eign power  involvement,  in  what  has  been  so  much  an  American  pro- 
tectorate, a  protectorate  giving  a  sense  of  false  security  and  even 
insecurity  to  some  of  our  clients. 

REPORTED   CIA   EVALUATION    OF   DOMINO   THEORY 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  agree  with  the  CIA  report  as  reported 
in  one  of  the  newspapers,  I  think  it  was  the  Chicago  newspaper,  that 
the  probabilities  were  that  only  Laos  and  maybe  Cambodia  would  fall 
to  the  Communists  in  case  of  the  collapse  or  the  communization  of 
Vietnam.  In  other  words,  their  evaluation  was  that  the  so-called 
domino  theory  would  not  include  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  Burma  and 
Singapore.  You  saw  that  account  ? 

force  of  annamite  expansionism 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  saw  that  account,  sir,  and  I  certainly  would  agree 
with  it.  What  we  have  been  dealing  with  in  Indochina  is  a  long  deeply- 
rooted  force,  namely  the  force  of  Annamite  expansionism,  if  you  will, 
Vietnamese  expansionism,  going  far  beyond  the  efforts  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party.  And  the  countries  that  will  in  any  even- 
tuality have  to  accommodate  most  directly  to  Vietnam  would  be  its 
immediate  neighbors,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  One  does  not  see  a  further 
domino  effect  beyond  that — though  my  own  hunch  throughout  these 
years  is  that  the  domino  theory  has  not  been  built  so  much  on  the  sense 
of  the  loss  of  Southeast  Asia  as  on  each  administration's  sense  of  the 
impending  loss  of  Washington,  D.C. :  that  the  shadow  of  the  fall  of 
China  which  caused  the  Democrats  to  lose  the  next  election,  has 
haunted  each  of  Mr.  Truman's  successors,  and  that  theone  single  sig- 
nificant domino  is  the  administration  in  power  in  Washington.  _ 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  communism  is  only 
incidental  to  the  traditional  historical  drive  of  the  Annamites  to  con- 
trol that  area,  they  being  the  strongest  sect  within  Indochina,  is  that 
what  you  are  saying  ? 
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Dr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ^ou  agree  with  that,  ISIr.  Whiting  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Mancall.  No. 

ROLE   japan   is   LIKELY   TO   PLAY 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  I  have  forgotten  one  very  important 
issue.  Since  j^ou  are  here,  I  must  ask  you  if  you  care  to  comment  upon 
the  role  that  Japan  is  likely  to  play,  and  how  we  would  assess  her  role 
in  this  area.  We  have  just  signed,  I  believe,  an  agreement  with  regard 
to  Okinawa,  and  we  all  are  aware  of  the  enorm.ous  increase  in  the 
economic  power  of  Japan.  In  recent  years  Japan  has  been  spreading 
her  economic  relations,  trade  relations,  throughout  this  area.  Would 
any  of  you  comment  before  we  adjourn?  Since  this  general  area  is 
your  specialty,  I  would  like  all  three  of  you  to  say  at  least  briefly  what 
you  think  about  the  role  of  Japan  and  what  our  attitude  should  be 
toward  the  relationships  of  Japan  and  China. 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  think  my  colleagues  are  well  equipped  to  deal  with 
that.  One  thing  that  is  a  bellwether :  I  recently  heard  from  Japanese 
students  of  security  problems,  specialists  in  that  area,  the  statement 
that  once  Okinawa  and  the  Kyukyus  fall  under  the  administration  of 
Japan,  Taiwan  will  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  defense  of  Okinawa 
and  the  Ryukyus — which  is  a  harbinger  of  a  new  kind  of  Japanese 
domino  theory,  if  you  will. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mancall,  will  you  have  any  comment  to  make 
on  that. 

Mr.  jSIancall.  No,  not  on  that  particular  observation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  bear  in  mind  that  Japan 
has  already  become,  in  fact,  a  superstate.  It  is  not  necessarily  officially 
classified  as  such  yet,  and  it  is  engaged  in  putting  out  feelers  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  The  participation  of  Japan  in  the  development 
of  Siberia,  for  instance,  augurs  ver^'  well  for  future  Japanese-Soviet 
relations,  in  my  opinion.  Japan's  growing  economic  investment  in 
Taiwan  provides  a  very  convenient  alternative  for  American  participa- 
tion in  the  Taiwan  situation  if  Japan  worked  out  her  relations  with 
Communist  China.  In  other  words,  I  think  she  provides  an  alternative 
for  American  presence  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  development 
which  I  am  quite  sure  is  a  goal  that  we  all  ought  to  share.  Rather  than 
seeing  Japan  as  a  danger  to  us  economically,  I  think  we  ought  to 
perhaps  redefine  her  as  a  positive  value  to  us  in  terms  of  political 
and  social  influence  in  the  region. 

relations  of  japan  with  china 

The  Chaiioian.  What  about  her  relations  with  China?  'What  do 
you  know  about  that?  Are  they  making  any  visits,  trade  delegations, 
and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  ;Mancall.  They  have  been  trading  with  China  unofficially.  There 
have  been  missions  not  the  least  of  which  have  been  made  u^  of  mem- 
bers of  the  liberal  party.  They  have  been  dealing  with  China  and  T 
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cannot  esca])e  the  major  ])roblem  in  the  deA-elopment  of  relations  with 
China  and  Jai)an  is  the  United  States  and  the  explicit  wishes  of  Wash- 
in<^t()n  in  tliat  iviiaixl. 

Should  w(>  find  ourselves  in  position  to  make  a  breakthroao;]!  vis-a- 
vis our  relations  Avith  China,  I  personally  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Japanese  would  move  ahead  very  rapidly  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial and  other  forms  of  relations  as  Avell  as  reco^^nition. 

The  Chairman.  And  political. 

]Mr.  ^NTancall.  Political  as  well. 

The  Ciiair^iax.  Tn  other  words,  you  think  we  ai'e  the  obstacle  to 
closer  political  relationships  between  Japan  and  China. 

JNIr.  Maxcall.  One  of  two,  the  other  is  Japan's  relationships  with 
the  island  of  Taiwan  and  Chianjo:  Kai-shek,  for  Japan  has  been  exceed- 
ingly carefid  not  to  endanger  her  natural  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan.  Given  her  relationship  she  might  l^e  prepared  to 
contribute  to  the  ambiguity  that  Professor  Thomson  and  Whiting  have 
suggested. 

OKINAWA   TREATY   INVOLVES  ISSUE  OF  TIAO  YU  TAX  OR  SENKAKU  ISLANDS 

jNIr.  Whiting.  Sir,  T  am  very  glad  yon  i-eferenced  the  Okinawa  treaty 
before  we  close  this  morning  because  it  is  an  issue  that  could  complicate 
Japan's  relations  with  Taiwan  and  ultimately  all  the  relations  in  the 
area  with  China.  U'hat  issue  involves  uninhabited  islands  that  are 
believed  to  be  quite  promising  for  offshore  exploration,  known  as  the 
Tiao  Yu  Tai  or  Senkaku  Islands.  There  has  been  considerable  challenge 
raised  as  to  interpretation  of  their  disposition,  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  considered  part  of  Okinawa  or  whether  they  should  be  con- 
sidei'cd  part  of  Taiwan. 

I  cannot  address  the  issue  in  terms  of  le^al  complications  this  morn- 
ing but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  this  as  a  matter  which  so  far  has 
been  shoved  to  one  side  in  several  ways  bv  the  disputants  on  both  sides, 
and  yet  ultimately  the  United  States  would  have  to  address  this  as 
part  of  the  Okinawa  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  ignores  these  islands. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  ambiguous  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  are  they  to  Okinawa  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Well,  the  problem  of  their  proximity  is  complicated 
\>y  the  existence  of  a  deep  sea  trench.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  par- 
ticulars because  it  is  not  a  specialty  of  mine.  But  I  am  aware  and  con- 
cerned about  its  ultimate  disposition  because  the  Government  in  Pe- 
king and  the  Government  on  Taiwan  both  have  laid  claims  to  the 
islands  and  the  Government  of  Japan  lays  claim  to  them.  Unfortu- 
nately as  in  so  many  other  things  in  the  Far  East  we  are  going  to  have 
to  ultimately  make  a  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  staff  informs  me  that  according  to  the  Wash- 
ino'ton  Post  the  United  States  wants  to  use  two  of  these  islands  as  a 
bombing  range  after  the  reversion  of  Okinawa.  Have  you  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  this  is  in  place  of  a  range  they  have  down 
in  Puerto  Kico  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  in  the  papers. 

Do  you  care  to  mention  anything  further  about  Japan  as  such  aside 
from  those  islands  ? 
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CAUTIONS    REGARDING    JAPAN 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  caution  against  talking  about  Japan  as  a 
single  entity  or  referring  to  it  as  though  it  has  a  personality.  We  do 
this  with  nation  states  but  actually  as  we  know  Japan  is  a  democratic 
society  where  there  is  a  wide  range  of  political  opinion.  With  the  un- 
certain political  future  of  various  parties  and  personalities  in  Japan 
I  should  caution  against  simplistic  predictions  about  Japan  doing  this 
or  that.  What  happens  in  Japan  will  be  a  function  of  what  happens 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  United  States  and  South  Korea, 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  can  be  a 
positive  influence  for  those  forces  in  Japan  who  do  not  want  nuclear 
weapons,  who  do  not  want  the  costly  and  dangerous  arms  race  or  we 
can  let  those  forces  that  may  want  an  independent  military  capability 
go  their  own  way.  I  caution  at  this  time  against  complicating  our  re- 
lationships with  Japan  by  foreclosing  all  the  prospects  that  I  have 
outlined  in  the  arms  control  area.  But  to  open  those  prospects  we  must 
have  relations  with  the  People's  Republic. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  have  relations  with  the  People's  Republic. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir. 

BENEFITS    OF    NARROW^ING    POLICYMAKING    PROCEDURE    QUESTIONED 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  precondition.  There  is  one  other  question 
that  occurred  to  me,  again  because  you  two  gentlemen  have  had  this 
long  experience  in  the  executive  branch.  There  has  been  the  feeling 
that  not  only  has  the  Congress  been  excluded — this  is  particularly 
relevant  to  what  you  said,  Mr.  Thomson — but  that  the  White  House 
itself  has  considered  the  State  Department  a  little  too  broadbased  and 
has  now  transferred  the  decisionmaking  to  the  Xational  Security 
Council  and  they  don't  even  tell  the  State  Department  what  is  going 
on.  Have  you  heard  these  rumors  ? 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  have  heard  those  rumors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  on  them  ?  You 
are  a  free  man  now,  and  you  can  tell  us.  Do  you  think  this  is  bene- 
ficial to  our  policymaking  procedure?  I  mean  narrowing  it  down  to 
where  the  policy  consideration  and  the  decision  are  in  an  area  so  small 
that  they  are  presumably — although  I  haven't  accepted  it  yet — pre- 
sumably covered  by  the  executive  umbrella  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interrogate  them  about  anything. 

Dr.  Thomson.  It  seems  to  me.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  human  nature 
and  particularly  Presidential  human  nature,  to  prefer  small,  tight- 
knit  and  close-'at-hand  decisionmaking  bodies,  particularly  in  for- 
eign affairs,  to  rather  large,  cumbersome  bodies  further  removed.  Each 
President  that  I  have  known  or  read  about  has  fallen  prey  to  this — 
except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  very  special  overridingly  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  as  for  in- 
stance between  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Acheson,  and  as  between  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  with  these  postwar  Presidents,  and 
even  with  ;Mr.  Roosevelt  before  the  war,  to  rely  on  a  small  group 
closer  at  hand. 
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In  this  connection,  there  is  a  very  interesting  book  out  by  Mr.  John 
Franklin  Campbell  called  "The  Foreign  Affairs  Fudge  Factoiy" 
which  is  an  analysis  of  the  very  problem  you  raise,  and  a  proposal  for 
the  rather  drastic  dismantling  of  the  Department  of  State  and  its 
relocation  back  in  its  previous  quarters  in  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, right  across  the  way  from  the  White  House.  I  would  commend 
the  book,  and  the  proposals  as  certainly  one  alternative  to  this  re- 
current problem. 

The  CHAiRMAisr.  Then  in  effect  you  are  saying  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is — he  is  saying — too  cumbersome,  so  yoti  transfer  it  all  to  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Dr.  THOMSO>r.  I  think  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  State's  dis- 
mantling, compression,  and  relocation. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  is  a  little  unrealistic  to  think 
about  bringing  the  Congress  back  into  the  policymaking  process. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  dissent.  Since  my  honored 
colleague  has  served  on  the  National  Security  Council  and  I  served 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  State  perhaps  I  can  take 
exception  to  his  statement.  I  don't  think  the  Department  of  State  is 
beyond  hope.  I  do  hope  that  the  appointment  of  Under  Secretaries  with 
experience  in  foreign  affairs  who  remain  in  their  positions  through 
longer  periods  of  time  than  has  been  possible  recently,  and  that  atten- 
tion at  the  highest  level  of  the  Department  to  its  own  administrative 
efficiency  and  capabilit}-  could  restore  to  that  Department  the  role  that 
it  once  did  play  in  foreign  policy.  It  has  many  first-rate  professional 
officers  whose  judgment  and  wisdom  must  necessarily  supplement 
those  in  the  National  Security  Council  staffs  who  have  a  broad  range 
responsibility  across  many  agencies  in  this  Government.  I  would  hate 
to  see  a  "mini-department"  built  next  to  the  Wliite  House  in  lieu  of  a 
"maxi-department"  that  we  have  down  the  street. 

PARTICIPATIOlSr   OF  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  DECISIONS 

ADVOCATED 

The  Chairman.  If  this  does  continue  as  it  has  been  going,  what 
happens  to  all  this  official  dogma  that  this  is  a  democratic  system  in 
which  the  people  participate  in  the  decision  ?  What  do  you  do  about 
it?  How  are  we  going  to  continue  to  address  ourselves  to  the  world 
about  the  distinctions  between  authoritarian  and  democratic  systerns  ? 

It  presents  a  very  great  problem  for  the  image  makers,  doesn't  it  ? 
You  were  saying  Presidents  tend  to  draw  into  a  few  people.  You  re- 
mind me  of  Khrushchev's  book  in  which  he  said  Stalin  in  his  later 
days  wouldn't  even  consult  the  Politburo  which  I  think  was  14.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  that  he  would  trust  and  he  really  didn't  like 
them  very  much. 

And  what  happens  to  our  theories  and  our  propaganda,^  and  our 
dogma  that  as  a  great  democratic  country  we  are  interested  in  all  the 
people  ?  What  happens  if  the  decisions  which  involve  the  most  serious 
consequences  such  as  the  Vietnam  war,  which  has  now  disrupted  our 
country  worse  I  believe  than  anything  since  the  Civil  War,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  area  in  which  the  people's  so-called  representatives 
participate  or  are  said  to  participate  ? 
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What  do  you  do  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  smaller 
unit  in  foreign  affairs,  which  is  dedicated  to  much  greater  candor  and 
which  is  operating  under  the  principles  of  rapid  and  full  disclosure, 
is  necessarily  a  unit  that  would  run  counter  to  the  hopes  that  you  ex- 
press for  democratic  process  in  foreign  affairs. 

To  some  degree,  when  you  have  layers  and  layers  of  a  rather  mas- 
sively proliferating  unit  and  units,  there  is  a  much  greater  desire — 
there  are  much  more  combersome  mechanisms — for  maintaining  se- 
curity than  you  might  need  in  a  smaller  group.  I  am  just  not  sure  that 
this  small,  "mini"  approach  to  foreign  affairs-making  necessarily 
moves  in  the  direction  of  totalitarianism. 

INTELLECTUALS   WRONG   REGARDING   INTERESTS    OF   UNITED   STATES 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomson,  I  recognize  this  is  a  very  delicate 
area  to  discuss  in  public,  but  I  have  been  reviewing  the  last  25  years, 
I  have  had  the  impression  that  the  divisive  voices  in  our  foreign  poli- 
cies have  been  at  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  and  uniformly 
they  have  been  wrong  in  their  discussions  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  None  of  them  had  the  feeling  of  the  local 
politicians  who  were  interested  in  the  people's  welfare,  that  is  how 
much  they  were  to  sacrifice  of  their  youth,  how  much  their  funds  were 
to  be  spent  abroad,  in  these  crusades  of  bringing  democracy  to  these 
people,  giving  self-determination — the  most  recent  statement  is  the 
opportunity  for  self-determination  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
source  of  these  people  is  the  great  intellectuals,  some  from  your  own 
university,  I  mean  there  is  no  secret  about  them.  I  mean  these  are  all 
people — Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Rostow.  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Bundy,  INIr. 
Kissinger — who  are  widely  acknowledged  intellectual  leaders,  great 
writers  and  so  on.  I  wouldn't  demean  for  a  moment  their  intellectual 
attainments,  but  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system  that  brings 
a  great  country  with  great  potential  into  disrepute  almost  all  around 
the  world  as  far  as  its  wisdom  is  concerned. 

They  still  have  respect  for  our  physical  power,  and  I  think  in  some 
cases  and  to  a  degree  our  moral  intentions,  but  they  almost  universally 
condemn  our  political  judgment. 

I  am  not  certainly  suggesting  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  derives  from 
evil  minds.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  a  political  mis  judgment.  I  think  it  is 
based  upon  lack  of  appreciation  or  understanding  of  people  in  Viet- 
nam, in  particular,  and  in  other  places.  This  has,  I  think,  developed  a 
great  mistrust  of  this  small  elite  group  of  highly  trained  intellectuals 
with  no  comprehension  whatever  of  how  the  ordinary  people  either 
in  this  or  other  countries  respond  to  policies. 

I  don't  think  the  people  of  this  country  want  to  be  the  great  and 
glorious  empire  which  these  intellectuals  are  seeking  to  promote  and 
have  been  ever  since,  as  Mr.  Whiting  says,  Mr.  Acheson  rejected  even 
the  thought  of  entertaining  cooperative  measures  with  Mao. 

CLARIFICATION   OP  WITNESS'   TESTIMONY   ON   SECRETARY   ACHESON 

Mr.  Whiting.  Sir,  I  really  have  to  intervene  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  if  that  is  an  incorrect  statement. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  or  imply  that.  I  did  not 
believe  Secretary  Acheson  when  he  wrote  those  words  or  signed  over 
them  in  the  summer  of  1949  anticipated  we  would  not  have  any  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic.  In  fact  there  is  much  that  came  out 
at  the  time  and  later  to  indicate  that  he  hoped  afer  the  domestic  heat 
ended  and  after  Taiwan  was  taken,  as  was  anticipated  in  the  course 
of  the  civil  war,  he  or  his  successor  could  establish  relations  with 
Peking. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CONTROLLED  RELEASE  OF  INFORMATION  TO 

U.S.  SENATE 

But  I  think  you  have  touched  on  something  that  is  far  more  serious 
and  immediate  and  I  must  take  exception  to  the  way  in  which  you  have 
not  referenced  a  former  U.S.  Senator,  an  important  Senator,  who 
became  President  of  the  United  States  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  controlled  the  release  of  information  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  That 
was  not  the  controlled  information  of  these  intellectuals  that  you  have 
referred  to,  it  was  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  and  one  man 
who  had  lived  his  adult  life  as  a  Senator  should  have  been  as  appreci- 
ative as  you  are,  I  am  sure,  of  the  responsibility  to  the  Senate. 

ASSESSING  INTELLECTUAL  JUDGMENTS 

Second,  I  would  submit  that  the  partial  documentation  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Vietnam  war  can  only  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers.  If  it  is  going  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  intellectual 
judgments  it  must  be  assessed  in  fuller  disclosure,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  your  description  of  the  judgments  of  the  intellectuals  or  others 
in  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  full  and  fair  one  because  necessarily  it 
has  to  be  inferred  from  the  writings  and  the  analysis  of  a  group  of 
men  long  after  the  event  not  permitted  to  interview  any  of  the  partici- 
pants on  such  information  as  happened  to  be  contained  in  the  files  of 
the  Pentagon. 

PUBLIC   STATEMENTS   OF   SECRETARY  ACHESON   NOT   IN   ACCORD   WITH 

FACTS 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  respond  as  you  did,  ]Mr. 
Whiting,  because  surely  there  is  a  case  to  be  made,  I  hope  there  is.  But 
to  come  back  to  what  you  first  suggested,  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of 
any  overtures,  as  T  asked  you  about,  on  the  part  of  Mao  to  this  coun- 
try. I  had  heard,  I  think,  through  Bernard  Fall  or  maybe  Shoenbrun 
of  the  overtures  and  the  expectations  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  this  country 
would  be  sympathetic  to  the  freedom  of  his  country  from  colonial 
domination.  But  running  through  this,  and  I  did  get  from  your  own 
statement  that  the  public  statements  from  Mr.  Acheson  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  correct. 

U.S.    PRECEDENT   OF   TAKING   COLONIAL   POWER's   PART   AGAINST   COLONY 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  I  have  in  mind — these  judgments.  Mr. 
Acheson,  for  example,  was  certainly  there  at  the  time  the  initial  judg- 
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ment  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France  was  made,  it  was  about  1949  or  1950 
when  they  started  giving  aid  to  France  the  first  time.  I  am  not  a  his- 
torian, I  am  just,  you  know  what  I  am,  but  anyway,  I  am  not  a  his- 
torian, but  I  tliink  it  is  the  first  time  this  country  ever  took  the  part  of 
the  colonial  power  against  a  colony.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  case  ? 
Throughout  our  history  we  had  always  been  sympathetic  to  the  colony 
and  given  assistance  to  the  colony. 

Here  we  departed  from  a  long  tradition  which  is  in  accord  with  our 
own  declarations  of,  most  profound  declaration,  and  I  believe  aspira- 
tions of  our  country  that  we  have  been  for  people  to  have  their  inde- 
pendence. Here  we  undertook  affirmatively,  with  Mr.  Acheson  at  the 
helm,  and  you  have  already  cited  Mr.  Eusk  who  was  a  great  scholar 
also,  a  professor,  et  cetera,  who  had  great  credentials  in  the  academic 
field — I  don't  demean  academics.  I  used  to  be  a  professor  myself,  I  am 
only  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  through  this  period  of  extreme 
disaster  for  our  country,  and  the  world,  you  have  had  at  the  head  of 
the  policymaking  people  not  political  people  at  all. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSOX    UNDULY    INFLUENCED    BY    SCHOLARS 

You  say  the  President.  I  don't  like  to  get  into  an  argument  about 
President  Johnson,  but  he  was  anything  but  a  scholar;  however,  I 
think  he  relied  upon  the  scholars.  He  was  unduly  influenced  by  them 
because  he  was  duly  impressed  by  their  credentials.  You  know  the 
succession  of  what  happened.  Honestly,  I  would  like  to  see  you  rebut 
the  theory  that  these  people  lost  contact  with  reality.  You  put  that 
together  with  Mr.  George  Reedy's  description  of  the  presidency  and 
it  makes  a  very  frightening  picture  as  to  policymaking  at  the  highest 
level.  I  don't  think  committing  this  great  country,  with  200  million 
people  who  did  not  wish  to  kill  people  all  around  the  world  and  who, 
in  my  opinion,  do  not  wish  to  establish  military  bases  in  every  con- 
ceivable niche  around  the  world,  I  don't  think  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
ambitions  of  people  of  this  country.  I  suggest  that  this  insulation  from 
any  give  and  take  or  discussion  or  even  sharing  of  facts  with  the  poli- 
ticians could  be  a  source  of  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  suggested  that  we  even  sort  of  narrow  it,  put  them 
all  in  a  room  and  get  some  big  brains  and  let  them  make  the  decisions. 
I  think  that  is  what  actually  has  happened  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
aegis  of  President  Johnson.  President  Johnson,  knowing  nothing  about 
history  anywhere,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  these  people 
who  had  credentials  as  great  intellectuals. 

They  were  honest  intellectuals  and  there  is  nothing  dishonest  about 
them.  AH  I  am  saying  again  is  suggesting  they  could  be  mistaken,  and 
I  think  all  of  you  certainly  agreed  we  have  been  mistaken  in  our 
policies  with  regard  to  China. 

UNITED   STATES  IN  GRAVE   DIFFICULTIES 

I  didn't  ask  you  about  Vietnam,  there  is  no  use  getting  in  the  middle 
of  that  I  suppose  unless  you  want  to.  But  our  country  is  in  grave  diffi- 
culties, and  I  am  just  suggesting  maybe  we  ought  to  think  about  it.  You 
are  all  three  intellectuals,  true,  and  I  don't  mean  any  insult  to  you. 
I  confess  I  was  a  professor  but  not  an  intellectual  one.  [Laughter.] 
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I  didn't  speiid  too  much  time,  I  was  removed  and  came  to  politics. 
But  I  siigoest  to  you  that  this  is  a  very  serious  situation  we  are  in.  I 
don't  know  what  we  can  do  about  it.  This  committee  and  the  Senate 
have  been  tryino-  to  reassert  a  role  for  21/2  years  and  we  are  not  getting 
very  far  very  fast.  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  may  be  on  the  wrong 
track,  maybe  it  is  not  the  thing  to  do,  and  I  want  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

BRINGING  SENATE  BACK  INTO  POLICYMAKING 

I  think  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  maybe  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  bring  the 
Senate  back  into  the  policymaking  and  I  won't  deny  you  could  be 
right. 

Dr.  Thomson.  That  is  not  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  misunderstand  you  then.  I  thought  that  was  your 
position. 

Dr.  Thomson.  No,  my  position,  sir,  was  that  as  the  Senate  is  brought 
back  in,  we  dismember  some  of  these  overgrown  agencies,  beginning 
with  the  Department  of  State. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  GOVERNING  OURSELVES  THROUGH  SELF-SUSTAINING 

GROUP 

But  let  me  revert  briefly  to  the  question  you  phrased  for  Mr.  Whit- 
ing. I  have  seen  more  truth  in  what  you  described  than  he  apparently 
do^s,  although  I  think  his  caveat  about  Senator  Johnson,  President 
Johnson,  was  well  phrased. 

I  do  believe  we  are  reaping  the  consequences  of  governing  ourselves, 
within  the  executive  branch  through  a  self-sustaining  group — a  club, 
if  you  will — of  highly  dedicated,  gifted,  men  from  the  legal  com- 
munity, the  academic  community,  and  so  forth,  normally  from  the 
eastern  seaboard,  who  were  trained  and  whose  instincts  were  trained, 
and  whose  casts  of  mind  were  set,  in  the  period  of  terrible  apparent 
threat  from  Stalin's  Russia  and  from  the  cold  war ;  and  the  problem 
has  been  to  have  minds  that  were  set  in  that  era  try  to  focus  on  prob- 
lems of  an  entirely  different  nature  in  entirely  different  parts  of  the 
world.  These  are  Europe-oriented  people,  they  have  known  nothing 
about  Asia  and  the  other  continents. 

They  develop  over  the  years  almost  an  incestuous  relationship,  they 
see  each  other,  they  come  in  and  out  of  the  Government  together,  they 
work  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  together,  and  they  dine  at 
the  academies  together;  and  what  draws  them  together  is  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  the  postwar  phenomenon  of  power,  America's 
emergence  as  the  number  one  power;  and  every  book  they  write  is 
called  the  Obligations  of  Power,  or  the  Needs  of  Power,  or  the  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Power,  or  the  Power  of  Power,  and  so  forth  (your 
book,  I  think,  used  the  word  but  with  a  different  opening) .  And  to  some 
degree  they  are  all  concerned  with  the  coupling  of  American  power 
with  American  will,  and  that  induces  in  them  a  strong  belief  in  the  need 
for  "toughness."  There  is  a  mystique  of  "toughness"  that  imbues  all 
their  decisions  as  they  approach  the  world. 

Now,  in  some  situations  that  is  appropriate.  But  by  and  large,  in 
the  kind  of  delicate  postcolonial  situations  that  we  have  confronted 
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outside  Europe,  their  concepts  and  their  qualities  of  mind  and  ex- 
perience have  omitted  human  and  political  and  even  moral  factors. 

And  I  do  think  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  our  current  crisis,  if  we 
can  move  beyond  it,  will  be  perhaps  the  reintroduction  into  our  de- 
cisioimiaking  process  of  men  who  are  more  sensitive  to  these  factors — 
maybe  even  men  from  politics  as  you  suggest  who  have  to  be  rnore 
sensitive  to  these  issues.  But  these  men,  I  think,  should  be  explained 
in  the  course  of  being  chastised :  and  I  do  believe  in  some  degree  that 
what  you  are  calling  their  deception  of  the  Congress  through  these 
years  relates  more  to  self-deception  than  to  conscious  deception,  be- 
cause the  men  who  have  come  before  you  over  these  years  and  have 
talked  about  the  menace  from  Red  China,  as  they  put  it,  are  men 
who  by  and  large  deeply  believed  in  it.  They  may  now  be  having  sec- 
ond thoughts — I  think  they  are ;  but  they  were  not  merely  pulling  the 
wool  over  your  eyes  but  putting  the  wool  over  their  own  eyes. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Mancall,  do  you  want  to  make  any  comment? 

PRESENT  CONSTITUTIONAL  STRUCTURE  IN  FIELD  Or  FOREIGN   POLICY 

]\Ir.  Mancall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  don't  believe  that  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  State  Department  or  moving  it 
from  one  location  in  Washington  to  another  is  going  to  resolve  the 
crisis  we  are  in  largely  because  I  don't  believe  that  this  crisis  is  a 
product  of  international  relations. 

I  rather  think  it  is  a  crisis  which  has  to  do  with  the  structure  of 
our  Government  which  was  after  all  established  in  a  different  age, 
where  the  problems  of  this  Government  were  different.  To  speak  of 
the  reassertion  of  congressional  influence,  for  instance,  senatorial  in- 
fluence, in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  is  also  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  given  the  present  constitutional  structure  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  the  Senate  is  capable  of  exerting  that  influence. 

I  get  very  disturbed  when  I  hear  discussions  in  terms  of  personali- 
ties or  groups.  One  thing  that  has  been  lacking  in  the  country,  and 
I  believe  in  the  Senate  as  well  to  some  extent,  has  been  a  discussion 
of  the  most  fundamental  level,  the  constitutional  arrangement  for 
the  making  of  foreign  policy  as  presently  established,  and  by  raising 
that  kind  of  question,  raising  the  further  question  are  there  other 
possible  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  national  goals  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  and  for  holding  administrators  accountable  for 
the  pursuit  of  those  goals. 

At  some  point  in  the  near  future  this  question  must  be  raised  in 
Washington  if  we  are  indeed  to  see  our  way  through  the  resolution 
not  only  of  this  crisis  but  of  possible  future  crisis  of  a  very  similar 
character. 

INTELLECTUALS   NOT  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  PEOPLE 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  relative.  I  am  taking  the  advantage  of 
three  of  you  because  you  were  brought  here  to  talk  about  China,  but 
this  has  come  up,  and  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  more 
about  it  because  these  hearings  or  any  hearings  are  not  very  sig- 
nificant if  the  Senate  is  not  to  play  a  role.  I  am  not  really  castigating 
or  chastising  the  intellectuals. 
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The  important  matter  about  this  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  intel- 
lectuals nor  even  their  intellectual  qualities  or  sensitivity,  but  you 
see  these  people  are  brought  in  and  none  of  them  are  accountable, 
you  might  say,  to  the  people  with  any  independent  political  base. 

JUSTIFICATION    FOR    DECEFnOX    OF    CONGRESS 

That  is  the  role  under  our  constitutional  system  that  Congress  is 
brought  in  to  play.  What  has  happened  is  the  intellectual  people, 
who  are  quite  capable,  and  I  am  sure  have — T  don't  accept  the  idea 
they  didn't  know  they  were  deceiving  us.  I  tliink  they  did  know  it, 
but  they  were  doing  it  in  the  national  interest  and  they  thought  it 
was  justified  because,  as  you  have  already  said,  we  were  a  nuisance 
and  we  had  to  be  dealt  with.  They  thought  they  w^ere  justified  in 
deceiving  us.  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  I  don't  think  they  believed,  for 
example,  what  they  said  took  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin ;  I  don't 
think  they  believed  it  took  place.  I  believe  they  knew  very  well  it 
didn't  but  they  thought  it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  was  in 
the  national  interest;  they  were  thinking  of  a  higher  law. 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  am  speaking  about  their  estimate  of  China. 

MISREPRESENTATION    OF    MAO    AND    110    CHI    MINH 

The  Chairman.  China  is  a  very  complex  question.  What  dis- 
turbs me  and  started  this  train  of  thought  was  here  was  a  great 
country  with  whom  w^e  had  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  kind  of  a 
special  relationship  among  western  countries.  We  had  not  humiliated 
them,  we  had  not  exploited  them  quite  as  badly  as  the  British  and 
the  Kussians  and  the  Germans,  although  we  weren't  very  good  to 
them  either,  we  weren't  as  bad  as  the  others. 

I  was  really  surprised  when  Mv.  Whiting,  I  believe,  said  that  there 
were  gestures  from  jNIr.  Mao  saying,  "Look,  we  would  rather  do 
business  with  vou,  you  share  our  basic  values  bettor  than  tlie  l\us- 
sians,"  and  this  was  never  made  known.  I  don't  think  it  was;  I  never 
was  aware  of  it.  It  never  occurred  to  me.  Mao  has  been  presented 
as  a  devil  to  me  and  nearly  everybody  else  ever  since  we  heard  of  it ; 
is  that  not  right?  Is  that  overstating  it? 

]\Ir.  Whiting.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  horrible  thing  to  represent,  to  so 
misrepresent  a  basic  relationship.  When  you  read  about  Ho  Chi  Minh 
having  read  our  Declaration  of  Indei^endence,  the  way  I  was  told, 
and  how  he  even  modeled  as  far  as  language  goes,  his  own  documents 
in  the  beginning.  I  believe  it  was  in  1946,  expecting  us,  in  our  tra- 
ditional way,  to  be  sympathetic  to  them.  Imagine  the  terrible  dis- 
appointment and  dismay  of  finding  us  turning  around  and  departing 
from  our  tradition  and  supporting  the  French.  We  sent  them  $2 
billion  worth  of  arms  before  we  got  in  and  then  they  won  the  war 
and  we  went  even  further:  we  affirmatively  obstructed  the  bringing 
in  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  began  actually  the  creation  of  a  counter 
force.  It  seems  to  me  for  a  country  like  ours  to  undertake  this  witliout 
even  knowing  is  pretty  bad. 
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senate's  ability  to  play  role 


Now  you  say  I  should  have  known  it.  Why  should  I  have  known  it  ? 
Perhaps  as  a  Senator — in  the  first  place  I  was  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  those  days.  I  can't  say  the  Senate  is 
the  most  efficient  way  in  the  world.  This  is  what  bothered  me  when  I 
asked  Mr.  Mancall  whether  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Senate  can 
play  a  role  if  they  tell  us  the  truth.  ]\Iaybe  we  are  incapable  of  it.  This 
bothers  me ;  I  don't  know  whether  Congress  can  or  not.  But  the  thing 
remains.  We  have  a  Constitution ;  we  are  elected  under  the  Constitu- 
tion legally.  We  do  represent,  for  good  or  bad,  our  constituents.  We 
are  politicians  and  have  foremost  in  our  minds  the  interests,  I  believe 
most  of  us  do,  of  our  own  constituents. 

I  don't  think  we  are  as  prone  to  go  running  off  after  delusions  of 
grandeur  and  grandiloquence  and  empire  and  power  that,  as  you  say, 
became  so  evident  in  the  days  of  our  attack  on  the  Philippines.  You 
would  think,  as  between  the  ideological  considerations  and  the  dismal 
chaotic  state  of  China — we  all  knew  that  she  had  been  decimated  ever 
since  the  Opium  War  and  everyone  should  have  been  sympathetic  to  a 
great  country  that  had  suffered  as  she  did.  To  have  no  real  concern 
about  that,  and  being  driven  by  the  ideological  illusions,  to  take  the 
policy  we  did  is  really  a  great  crime  against  humanity  and  against 
ourselves. 

obsession  with  continuity 

I  will  end  with  this  business  about  the  continuity.  President  John- 
son, and  this  President,  keep  saying  to  us,  as  if  it  were  significant,  'T 
am  only  following  the  policy  of  four  Presidents" — as  if  this  gave  it  a 
sanctity  of  divine  inspiration.  This  continuity  you  are  talking 
about  is  one  of  the  great  evils.  We  couldn't  shake  President  Johnson 
away  from  what  he  considered  continuity.  I  think  he  overstated  the 
degree  of  it,  but  underneath  this  is  this  continuity  in  the  personnel,  of 
the  people  you  described  so  well.  They  all  go  to  the  same  clubs  and  they 
all  talk  the  same  power  game,  and  they  have  their  spokesmen  in  the 
press.  Every  morning  or  nearly  every  morning  Mr.  Alsop  articulates 
the  policy  for  all  of  them,  and  that  has  been  going  on  year  after  year 
after  year.  I  was  interested  this  morning  in  Mr.  Ball,  who  apparently 
was  the  designated  dissenter  in  the  Johnson  administration,  saying 
"I  don't  believe  any  of  them  really  deceived  anybody.  They  are  all 
good  people."  We  all  agree  they  are  good  people.  I  wouldn't  say  any 
of  them  are  bad  people.  They  are  the  elite  of  our  country,  but  they  are 
still  mistaken  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  country  goes.  That  is  all  I 
am  saying,  and  if  we  trust  policymaking  to  just  such  people  I  think  we 
will  continue  to  be  mistaken. 

That  is  about  all  I  was  trying  to  say. 

I  apologize  for  delaying  you  in  this  futile  examination  of  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  can  play  a  role.  I  don't  loiow  whether  it  can  or 
should.  I  think  under  the  Constitution  as  long  as  we  have  it  we  ought 
to  try. 

Dr.  Thomson.  ]Might  I  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  obsession 
with  continuity  which  you  very  rightly  pinpoint  is  based  on  a  post- 
war distrust  of  the  American  people.  I  think  many  of  these  men  are 
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products  of  tlie  1930's  and  do,  in  fact,  believe  that  this  country  is 
basically  "isolationist"  in  a  very  serious  and  fundamental  and  perma- 
nent sense:  So  tliat  every  effort  to  sustain  our  activities  abroad,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  is  made  with  reference  to  the  great  tradition  since 
the  war,  in  fear  of  what  might  happen  if  the  country  was  uncorked,  if 
Avc  announce  "a  change  in  policy"  in  any  area.  At  least  this  is  a  theory 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  are  beginning  to  explore  and  I  think  it 
makes  some  sense. 

INIr.  Whiting.  I  think  that  theory  is  exemplified  by  Secretary 
Acheson's  memoirs  which  he  said  in  his  preface  he  had  never  intended 
to  write  but  when  he  realized  what  he  thought  was  the  sense  of  public 
opinion  about  the  foreign  policies  of  the  last  20  years  he  wrote  it.  The 
title  itself  suggests  where  he  sees  the  importance  of  U.S.  policy  be- 
cause he  calls  it  "Present  at  the  Creation."  The  world  in  that  sense  was 
"created"  in  the  postwar  years  of  1945  to  1950,  and  it  should  be  forever 
more  as  the  architects  of  that  world  would  have  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Does  it  strike  you  as  a  very  satisfactory  creation  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  No,  sir. 

U.S.    STATUS   QUO   POWER 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  me  either.  The  stage  we  have  come  to  is  a 
very  sad  time,  it  seems  to  me.  It  isn't  that  we  won't  survive  or  that  life 
is  intolerable.  I  am  so  conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  this  country,  the 
opportunities  we  had  after  World  War  II  to  do  things  that  no  tither 
country  had  ever  done.  Instead  of  that  we  tended  to  do  just  about  the 
same  as  every  big  country  that  has  been  rich  and  powerful  has  done, 
and  become  a  status  quo  power.  We  have  used  our  power  and  exhausted 
it  and  now  are  in  serious  difficulties  at  home. 

Goodness  knows  I  don't  disassociate  myself  from  the  blame  of  it. 
I  certainly  was  not  consulted  nor  even  what  advice  I  gave  was  taken  in 
the  foreign  policy  field,  but  I  could  have  done  much  better  than  I  did, 
I  am  quite  sure,  domestic  or  otherwise. 

VALUE   IN   WIDE   DISCUSSION   OF   PROBLEMS 

It  isn't  a  question  again  of  raising  more  questions  or  castigating 
them.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  fundamental  problem  here,  which  is  if 
our  constitutional  system  will  work,  there  ought  to  be  wide  discussion. 
We  had  thought  and  I  still  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  value  in  dis- 
cussing problems  among  people  with  diverse  views  and  interests.  You 
are  more  likely  to  avoid  making  serious  mistakes  than  if  you  do  it  in 
this  little  group  of  people  that  you,  Dr.  Thomson,  have  described  so 
well.  They  have  had  a  continuity  of  thought,  and  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  examination  of  their  views  in  a  forum  like  this,  because  they  refuse 
to  come  in  most  cases  or  very  rarely. 

Some  refuse  altogether,  and  others  come  rarely.  Some  never  come ; 
they  settle  this  over  the  luncheon  table  or  late  at  night  in  the  situa- 
tion room  in  the  National  Security  Council  or  some  such  place  as  that. 
I  think  that  there  is  value  in  open  discussion  with  all  its  hazards.  It 
is  more  likely  to  reach  a  wise  result  than  the  other  and  this  is  what  I 
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think  we  are  experiencing^  now.  The  proof  of  it  is  we  have  followed 
this  other  course  now  for  25  years  and  the  result  is  not  very 
satisfactory. 

That  is  the  only  thine:  on  mv  side.  I  don't  think  any  of  you  can  de- 
fend  the  result.  We  are  looking  for  a  different  procedure,  and  that  is 
what  it  is,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 

DOUBTS    OF   WHETHER    SEXATE    IS    ONLY    ALTERXATIA^ 

I  admit  that  sometimes  I  have  these  doubts  of  whether  the  Senate 
is  the  only  alternative.  Maybe  there  is  a  better  one.  I  don't  Imow  that 
there  is,  but  maybe  there  is  a  better  way.  There  ai-e  people  who  are 
responsible  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  are  in  on  the  decisions. 
The  parliamentary  system  has  to  some  degree  a  kind  of  built-in  parti- 
cipation. Their  cabinet  members  are  really  politicians;  I  mean  they 
are  not  just  appointees  of  the  Prime  Minister.  There  are  those 
differences. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  could  go  to  that.  I  don't  think  our  traditions 
and  prejudices  will  allow  us  to  do  it  so  you  have  to  go  make  do  with 
what  we  have. 

Thank  you  very  much.  YoU  have  been  very  patient.  I  apologize  for 
delaying  you. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:30  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. ) 
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TUESDAY,    JUNE    29,     1971 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  ox  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  B.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present :  Senators  Fulbright.  Pell.  JNIcGee,  and  Javits. 
The  Chaikman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

opening  statement 

This  morning  we  shall  hear  further  testimony  bearing  on  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  policy  toward  China.  Mr.  Tillman  Durdin,  veteran  cor- 
respondent of  the  Xew  York  Times  in  East  Asia,  will  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  recent  personal  experience  in  China.  Prof.  Stanley  Lubman, 
an  acting  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
will  discuss  United  States-China  relations  from  the  perspective  of 
trade  policy,  an  area  in  which  he  has  specialized  since  1 069. 

We  will  then  hear  Dr.  Michel  Oksenberg  from  Columbia,  who  will 
give  us  his  analysis  of  U.S.  policy  and  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
proper  course  of  action. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropi-iate  to  insert  into  the  appendix  of  the 
lecord  a  number  of  statements  which  have  been  submitted  from  per- 
sons and  groups  whom  we  have  unfortunately  not  enough  time  to  hear 
in  person,  including  statements  from  the  Xational  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  League  of 
IVomen  Voters,  and  others.  I  would  also  like  to  recall  attention  to  the 
1971  Brian  McMahon  lecture,  delivered  by  Doak  Barnett,  entitled 
"China  Policy  Dilemmas :  The  U.X.  Issue  and  Taiwan''  which  Senator 
Javits  has  already  inserted  into  the  record.  (See  p.  42.)  Mr.  Barnett 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  with  us  this  morning,  but  his  views,  of 
course,  merit  our  close  attention.  I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the 
appendix  of  the  record  for  the  committee's  consideration  an  article,  by 
Prof.  Chalmers  Johnson,  the  chairman  of  the  Center  for  Chinese 
Studies,  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  entitled  "A  China 
Policy  of  the  Seventies." 

]Mr.  Durdin,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  this  morning.  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  statement. 

(245) 
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Mr.  DuRDiN.  Thank  you. 

As  a  result  of  the  3-week  visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
in  late  April  and  early  May,  I  have  become  convinced  that  changes 
have  taken  place  in  jiolicies  and  attitudes  of  the  People's  Republic 
that  justify  new  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  better  rela- 
tionship with  the  Peking  Government. 

^VITNESS'  IMPRESSIONS  OF  PEOPLE's  REPUBLIC  POLICIES  AND  ATTITUDES 

From  my  talks  with  Chinese  Connnunist  officials  during  the  visit  and 
my  study  of  China  affairs  during  and  before  the  visit,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing salient  impressions : 

1.  Out  of  the  power  struggle  that  developed  during  the  cultural 
revolution,  more  pragmatic  officials  in  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
appear  at  this  stage  to  have  emerged  with  a  position  of  dominance  over 
more  radical,  xenophobic,  leftist  elements  that  were  in  the  ascendancy 
during  the  early  phases  of  the  revolution  in  1967-68.  Conditions  in 
Communist  China  now  appear  to  be  reasonably  stable ;  there  seems  to 
be  general  acceptance  by  the  population  of  the  Communist  system  and 
little  prospect,  in  the  predictable  future,  of  its  being  overturned. 

2.  The  present  pragmatic  leadership  appears  to  want  a  period  of 
equilibrium  both  in  internal  and  international  affairs.  Domestically, 
the  regime  seems  to  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  resume  development 
of  the  country's  economy  and  to  consolidate  the  new,  postrevolution 
power  and  administrative  structure.  In  the  foreign  sphere,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  appear  to  feel  that  not  only  economic  development 
but  national  security  will  be  served  by  increased,  more  flexible  con- 
tacts with  foreign  governments  and  peoples. 

3.  Fear  of  Russia  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  prompting  the 
Chinese  Communist  leadership  to  seek  a  counterbalancing  relaxation 
in  relationships  with  the  United  States  and  other  capitalist  countries. 
Another  factor  is  the  prospective  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  Peking's 
desire  to  have  an  established  role  of  activity  in  world  affairs  that  would 
facilitate  participation  in  the  international  negotiations  certain  to  ac- 
company settlement  of  the  war. 

4.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  abandoned  their  belief  in  and 
assistance  to  Communist  causes  around  the  world,  but  their  regime 
does  appear  to  have  decided  at  the  present  stage  of  history  to  have  re- 
lationships with  the  non-Communist  governments  and  peoples  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  thinks  its  own  national  economic  and  political  in- 
terests can  be  served  by  such  relationships.  Support  for  Communist 
causes  will  continue,  in  the  traditional  form  of  political  and  limited 
material  aid  to  subversive  Communist  movements,  but  where  and  when 
purely  national  interests  are  considered  overriding,  Communist  causes 
will  n-et  second  priority. 

5.  The  Taiwan  issue  is  the  most  difficult  obstacle  to  realization  of  im- 
proved relationships  between  the  U.S.  and  Peking  Governments.  Chi- 
nese leaders  unshakeably  believe  and  maintain  that  the  U.S.  position 
as  regards  Taiwan  is  basically  wrong,  that  our  support  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  there  has  resulted  in  detaching  Taiwan 
from  the  main  body  of  China,  and  that  the  United  States  should  cease 
this  support  and  permit  a  purely  Chinese  solution  of  the  problem. 
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ACHIEVIXG  BETTER  RELATIONSHIPS   BETWEEN   UNITED   STATES   AND 

people's    REPUBLIC 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  a  settlement  of  the  Far  East  and  nriany 
vvorld  problems  and  for  an  improvement  of  the  U.S.  world  position 
in  general  for  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Ke[)ublic  of  China 
to  achieve  better  relationships.  •       •  p 

I  have  no  definitive  and  detailed  blueprint  for  tlie  realization  of 
tliis  objective,  but  I  think  as  an  initial  step  the  U.S.  Government 
should  cease  its  opposition  this  year  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  including:  a  Security  Coimcil  seat.  foT-  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment. I  would  leave  to  State  Depailment  specialists  the  tactical  pro- 
cedures for  a  shift  to  this  new  position  with  minimum  damage  to  our 
relationships  with  allied  and  iri<>]idly  governments.  If  this  shift 
resulted  finallv  in  no  U.N.  membership  for  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. I  would  favor  the  U.S.  Gov(>rnment  accepting  this  situation 
without  the  use  of  a  veto  or  other  strong  measures  of  opposition. 

I  think  membership  of  the  People's  Kepiiblic  in  the  U.N.  might  well 
open  the  door  to  developments  that  could  lead  to  an  eventual  overall 
disposition  of  the  Taiwan  problem.  With  the  Peking  regime  accorded 
world  recognition,  through  the  U.N.,  as  the  Government  of  China, 
the  Nationalist  Government  on  Taiwan  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
international  status  of  an  all-China  government.  It  would  be  under 
pressure  either  to  make  its  peace  with  Peking  or  to  submit  itself  to  a 
democratic  process  that  would  create  a  new  government  only  for 
Taiwan,  deriving  its  authority  for  support  by  the  majority  native 
people  of  the  island,  the  Taiwanese.  As  a  government  of  individuals 
from  the  mainland  of  China  imposed  on  the  Taiwanese  by  force,  the 
present  Nationalist  regime  does  not  have  this  support. 

With  a  new  government  in  power  on  Taiwan,  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  to  back  away  from  the  solitary  role  it  now 
plays  as  the  guarantor  of  Taiwan,  and  from  its  defense  commitment 
to  the  island,  and  become  an  advocate  for  a  solution,  peacefully 
a<}hieved  and  acceptable  to  the  Taiwanese,  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  and  the  international  community  of  nations,  possibly  acting 
through  the  United  Nations.  As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  could  oppose  any  solution  that  involved  the  use  by 
Peking  of  militarv  force  or  other  forms  of  violence. 

At  an  appropriate  time  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  course  of 
developments  as  outlined  here,  the  United  States  should  recognize  and 
have  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Durdin. 

witness'  recent  trip  to  china 

Mr.  Durdin,  how  long  were  you  in  China  recently.  When  did  you 
go  and  when  did  you  return  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  I  went  in  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  came  out  in  the 
first  few  days  of  May.  I  was  there  3  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  during  that  period  ? 
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Mr.  DuRDiN.  Canton  and  environs,  Shanghai  and  environs;  and  a 
train  trip  through  the  country  from  Shanghai  to  Tientsin,  a  few  days 
in  Tientsin  and  its  environs,  and  then  Peking  and  the  vicinity  of 
Peking,  inchiding  a  trip  to  the  Great  Wall  and  other  areas  fairly 
distant  from  Peking. 

GENERAL    ATMOSPHERE    AND    CONDmONS    IN    PEOPLE's    REPUBLIC 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  describe  the  general  atmosphere, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city?  Is  it  a  place  with  degrading 
poverty?  Is  it  similar  to  any  of  our  conditions  in  our  country? 

Give  us  a  little  word  picture  of  how  it  looked  to  you,  because  none 
of  us,  as  you  well  know,  has  had  the  opportunity.  I  never  have  been 
there ;  most  of  us  have  never  been  there.  I  would  like  to  have  a  very 
brief  account  of  how  you  felt  the  country  was  in  its  present  situation. 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Well,  there  has  been  a  great  leveling  going  on  in 
Chinese  society  under  the  Communist  regime.  There  are  no  very-well- 
to-do  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  But  there  are  no  people  in  dire  poverty.  There  is  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  everybody  in  the  areas  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  cities  covered  with  litter  and  garbage? 
How  do  they  look  ?  Are  the  cities  clean  or  dirty  ? 

]Mr.  DuRDiN.  The  cities,  by  and  large,  are  clean, 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  orderly?  Are  you  afraid  to  walk  about 
in  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Oh,  no ;  very  orderly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  muggings  and  rapes  every  night  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  No,  very  little  crime. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  there  are  no  bank  robberies  because  there 
are  no  banks, 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  There  are  banks.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  robberies  every  day  or  what?  What 
is  the  level  of  tranquillity  of  the  community  ?  How  did  you  feel  about 
it? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  It  is,  there  is,  no  crime  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  crime. 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  It  is  a  very  closely  controlled  society,  and  there  is 
no 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  because  there  are  police  on  every  corner? 
Is  it  controlled  by  force  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  No,  there  are  police  but  just  a  normal  number,  police 
and  army  around.  The  control  system  is  mainly  an  internal  self- 
operating  system.  Society  is  organized  in  groups,  groups  usually 
according  to  occupation.  These  little  groups  meet  almost  daily  and 
discuss  tlie  members'  problems;  they  have  what  are  called  struggle- 
criticism,  transformation  sessions.  I  should  say  the  members  criticize 
each  other. 

The  Chairman.  How  large?  Are  there  10  like  a  service  club  or 
what  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  It  could  be  10,  it  could  be  50,  it  could  be  a  hundred. 
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REASON  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER  IN   CHINA 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  saying  they  have  law  and  order  because 
of  self-discipline  ?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  To  a  great  ext'ent,  yes.  There  is  a  control  element  in 
each  one  of  these  groups,  maybe  just  one  person  who  represents 
authority,  but  all  the  members  of  the  group  sort  of  take  part  in  seeing 
tliat  the'others  observe  the  rules  and  the  doctrines  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
and  they  check  upon  each  other  and  criticize  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  citizens  themselves  enforce  the  law. 
They  don't  need  so  many  policemen.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying?  I 
am  not  putting  words  in  your  mouth.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  the 
situation  is  here.  We  have  not  much  of  law  and  order  here.  We  have 
much  talk  about  it  but  very  little  in  practice,  in  this  city  at  least.  If 
you  read  the  paper  here  locally  we  have  been  haying  some  horrible 
outbreak  of  muggings.  We  had  an  extremely  disgusting  rape  and 
nuirder  just  2  days  ago  down  at  the  Hogate's  Restaurant.  Have  you 
ever  been  to  Hogate's  ?  I  have  been  there.  When  it  occurs  where  you 
have  been  not  too  long  ago,  it  always  makes  an  impression  upon  one. 
All  I  am  trying  to  elicite  from  you  is  how  you  describe  the  conditions 
in  China.  Everyone  here,  as  you  know,  has  utter  ignorance  of  it.  We 
have  been  told  they  <all  live  like  ants  and  that  everyone  is  suppressed 
and  repressed.  I  assume  by  force,  knowing  nothing  about  it. 

I  hoped  that  you  would  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  it.  Do  you  feel 
that  this  is  an  orderly  society  because  of  the  exercise  of  force  directly 
or  because  of  self-discipline?  What  is  the  explanation?  If  the  cities 
are  clean  and  orderly  I  would  think  we  might  learn  something  from  it. 
Do  you  think  we  could  or  not  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Well,  the  two  systems,  the  two  societies,  are  so  differ- 
ent that  I  don't  know  whether  unless  we  change  our  system  we 
could 

DIFFERENCE  RETWEEN  SOCIETIES  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  so  different?  I  am  only  seeking  in- 
formation. What  is  so  different  besides  the  fact  that  they  are,  as 
you  have  said,  orderly  and  clean  ?  What  else  is  different  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Oh,  the  nature  of  the  organization  of  society,  the  so- 
ciety is  organized  on  Communist  lines.  There  is  no  private  property ; 
there  is  no  private  entrepreneurship. 

The  Chairman.  No  private  property,  yes. 

Mr.  Durdin.  So  there  is  no  need  for  private  activity  in  a 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  freedom  of  the  press  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  freedom  of  the  press  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  No,  no,  no;  there  is  no  freedom  for  dissent  from  the 
official  doctrine. 

The  Chairman.  No  dissent.  You  don't  know  whether  the  New  York 
Times  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  print  here  or  not  yet;  do  you? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Durdin.  I  don't  know ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  ?  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  DuRDiN.  I  am  on  vacation  and  so  out  of  touch  with  expectations 
of  tlie  Times  management. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  appreciate  more  than  ever  having  you  here. 
I  didn't  know  you  were  on  vacation.  I  considered  maybe  this  was  part 
of  your  work.  I  don't  think  the  Times  ought  to  count  this  against  your 
vacation.  Your  coming  down  here  and  subjecting  yourself  to  this  in- 
terrogation of  the  committee  is  part  of  your  public  duty. 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  I  will  take  that  up  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  on  the  Times,  not  on  your  vacation. 
If  you  would  like  I  will  write  them  a  letter.  [Laughter.] 

PRAGMATISM   OF   CHINESE   COMMUNIST   AND   UNITED   STATES   REGIMES 

:You  used  the  word  "pragmatic."  In  the  first  part  of  your  statement, 
you  mentioned  there  are  now  more  pragmatic  officials  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime.  First,  what  do  you  mean  by  pragmatic?  Is  this 
practical  or  what  does  it  mean?  Does  this  mean  that  their  first  pri- 
ority is  the  interest  of  China  ?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Well,  I  would  say  I  mean  pragmatic  in  the  sense  of 
antidoctrinaire.  They  are  of  a  state  of  mind  to  act  in  a  practical  way 
rather  than  out  of  any  hard  completely  consistent  philosophy. 

They  will  adjust  policy  as  practical,  and  as  needs  arise. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  we  have  had  a  pragmatic 
regime  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  25  years  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  In  a  general  sense,  yes. 

C0MPARATI\T2  U.S.  and  P.R.C.  obsession  with  IDEOLOGIES 

The  Chairman.  You  do.  Would  you  say  that  we  or  they  are  more 
obsessed  with  ideological  matters  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  I  would  put  the  balance  on  their  side  although  we  cer- 
tainly have  ideological  obsessions.  But  they  are  more  consistently 
ideological  than  we  are,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  just  examine  it.  You  say  pragmatic.  What 
have  they  done  in  the  matter  of  major  policy  in  pursuit  of  an  ideologi- 
cal goal  that  is  comparable  to  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  in  pursuit 
of  an  ideological  goal  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Well,  they  say  they  overturned  an  entire  society  with 
all  the 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  own  society  at  home.  Do  you  think 
that  was  against  the  interests  of  their  people  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Oh,  that  is  a  large  question. 

condition  or  Chinese  people  now  and  before  revolution 

The  Chairman.  I'll  put  it  another  way.  Do  you  think  that  the  people 
of  China  today  are  worse  off  or  better  off  in  general  than  they  were  40 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Forty  years  ago  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  revolution.  I  was  thinking  about  the 
time  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  Maybe  that  is  more  than  40  years  ago,  but  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  regime,  I  think,  was  in  1910  or  1911 ;  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  DuKDiN.  1911. 
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The  Chairman.  The  time  has  passed.  That  would  be  60  years  ago. 
I  will  correct  it.  I  was  thinking  of  the  difference  between  the  state  of 
their  society  at  the  time  of  the  breakdown  of  the  old  dynasty  and  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  the  warlords.  How  do  you  compare  them? 
Do  you  think  they  are  better  off  or  worse  off  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN".  Oh,  in  terms  of  security  and  a  minimum  but  adequate 
livelihood  for  everybody  they  are  better  off.  It  depends  on  how  much 
value  you  would  give  to  other  things.  They  have  no,  there  is  no,  free- 
dom in  tlieir  society  at  present,  and  there  is  little  room  for  intellectual 
growth  or  flexibility  and  creativeness.  It  just  depends  on  how  much 
value  you  give  to  these  things. 

It  is  a  very  controlled,  regimented,  disciplined  society,  controlled 
by  a  relatively  small  group  that  keeps  it  in  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  say,  I  may  be  pursuing  a  vain  thought  be- 
cause their  standards  are  so  different  from  ours.  Their  whole  back- 
ground and  historv  are  so  different. 

RELEVANCY  OF  TI.S.  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT 

"V'Vniat  I  guess  I  am  trying  to  do  is  elicit  from  you,  who  have  ob- 
served it  and  know  something  about  the  circumstances  there,  whether 
or  not  our  own  views,  as  to  our  missionary  spirit  of  bringing  to  these 
people  our  views  about  freedom  and  democracy  have  any  relevance. 
I  guess  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  and  I  don't  know  how,  lack- 
ing sufficient  knowledge  myself,  to  do  it  properly.  But  I  was  trying 
to  elicit  from  you  certain  observations  which  would  be  useful  to  us. 

You  say  they  are  pragmatic.  I  agree  with  that.  I  consider  that  we 
haven't  been  very  pragmatic.  I  can't  say  that  this  country  is  better 
off  for  the  average  person  or  the  state  of  mind  of  the  country  is  better 
off  now  than  it  was  40  years  ago.  I  think  we  are  most  disturbed.  There 
is  greater  doubt  about  the  validity  of  our  basic  traditions  than  ever 
before.  The  way  our  constitutional  system  is  functioning,  in  my  view, 
is  at  the  present  time  in  greater  question  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
the  Civil  War.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  there 
is  even  doubt  as  of  this  moment  whether  or  not  the  New  York  Times 
can  print  the  news  without  censorship.  My  understanding  of  it  is  that 
this  is  a  case  of  first  impression. 

Is  that  your  understanding? 

INIr.  Dfrdin.  Let  me  say  I  thoroughly  support,  give  my  support, 
of  what  the  New  York  Times  has  done. 

The  Chairman.  So  do  I.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  relative  validity  of  some  of  our  assumptions  with  which 
we  have  approached  Asian  policy.  You  say  they  are  pragmatic.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are.  I  only  wish  we  were  more  pragmatic.  The 
conditions  which  you  have  described  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  encourag- 
ing from  their  point  of  view,  if  they  are  better  off  now  than  they  were 
before.  All  of  these  privileges  are  virtues  and  benefits  and  they  al- 
ways have  a  cost.  They  never  come  without  sacrificing  something.  I 
guess. 

For  our  freedom,  as  you  say,  to  do  as  we  please,  we  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  outrageous  crime  and  very  dirty  cities  and  litter,  because 
we  don't  do  anything.  Anybody  can  drop' anything  he  likes  in  the 
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middle  of  the  street  and  apparent!}'  there  is  notliing  we  can  do  about 
it.  Tt  is  freedom  all  i-iirht.  but  we  pay  the  price  by  havincr  dirty  cities 
and  liavinc:  polluted  air  and  polluted  waterways.  So  we  take  our 
choice,  and  the  question  I  am  raisino;  is  it  is  not  all  one  sided.  There 
are  some  benefits  to  havinfj  clean  cities  and  an  orderly  society.  At  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  robbed  and  beaten  and  raped 
and  murdered,  there  is  some  benefit  to  havino-  an  orderly  society. 

Their  freedom  doesn't  help  them  very  much;  does  it? 

Mr.  DuRDiisr.  I  think  this  is  not  the  time  to  make  definitive  judg- 
ments on  that  society.  It  has  just  undergone  a  great  purge  period  that 
has  inculcated  a  new  discipline  and  a  certain  amount  of  fear  into  the 
entire  population,  and  the  discipline  we  see  now  is  partly  a  product 
of  this  recent  purging. 

Experience  has  shown  in  Communist  China  when  conditions  relax, 
dissent  surfaces.  So  the  svstem  is  not  without  its  failings  and  defects. 

CHINESE   EIGHT   TO    UVE   THEIR   OWN    LI^TS 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Durdin,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  try  to  say 
that  it  is  a  perfect  society.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  choose  that  form. 
Really  Avhat  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  some  understanding.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  these  people  are  entitled  to  pursue  their  own  ideas  as  to  how 
to  organize  society  and  it  isn't  our  responsibility  to  bring  to  them  the 
true  faith  in  either  politics  or  religion  or  economics.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
interesting  experiment.  It  may  or  may  not  succeed.  I  don't  know.  But 
there  has  been  an  assumption  for  a  long  time  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
bring  the  true  faith  to  these  heathen  people.  I  v>'as  hoping  that  we 
could  examine  it  as  objectively  as  we  can  and  in  the  light  of  your 
own  experience  and  hopefully  that  we  could  be  a  little  more  tolerant 
of  differences. 

I  would  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  we  should  not  oppose  their 
admission  to  the  U.N.  Is  that  your  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  T 
think  they  have  a  right  to  live  their  own  lives.  If  we  truly  believe 
what  some  of  our  leaders  have  professed  and  that  is  that  these  are 
evil  people,  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  world  and  you  make 
no  compromise  with  the  devil,  we  should  oppose  their  admission.  This 
was  the  attitude,  I  believe,  during  much  of  the  last  20  years,  especially 
the  early  1950's,  and,  therefore,  our  policy  was  influenced  by  it.  Really, 
all  I  am  trying  to  examine,  and  I  personally  agree  with  you,  is  that  we 
ought  to  let  these  people  have  a  fair  chance  to  develop  their  own  so- 
ciety, provided  they  don't  interfere  unduly  with  ours.  I  mean  I  don't 
Avish  them  to  do  it.  There  is  nothino-  to  indicate  thev  are  about  to  at- 
tack  us,  is  there?  Do  you  notice  any  sign  of  what  would  cause  you  to 
be  apprehensive  of  their  intentions  toward  attacking  us  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  think  that  they  have  the  remotest  idea 
of  attacking  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  getting  ready 
to  mount  an  attack  on  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  No;  not  in  terms  of  a  military  invasion,  no. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that. 
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SCIEXTIFIC   RESEARCH   IX    PEOPLE "s  REPUBLIC 

Did  you  have  any  experience  with  scientific  research?  Do  you  have 
any  feel  about  that  ?  Are  they  making  any  progress,  or  is  it  stagnant  ? 

Mr.  DuRDix.  Oh,  no:  they  are  behind  ourselves  and  other  coimtries 
m  scientiftc  research  but  they  are  making  a  great  effort  to  catch  up. 
IJieir  iiyc  rogen  explosions  and  their  nuclear  developments  are  evi- 
dence ot  tliat.  and  m  other  fields  rhey  are  catching  up  pretty  rapidlv. 
liiey  are  developmg  their  own  resources,  and  they  are  in  touch  wit li 
scientihc  journals  around  the  world.  They  know  what  is  going  on  all 

.y'^^  <^f-^^«^^i-^^'-  Is  ^^^ere  freedom  of  scientific  research,  oi'  is  this 
completely  controlled  and  directed  by  a  bureaucrat  ? 

•;„ '';•         ''''';  ^y^i}'  I.^'.^^'lf^  say  you  would  find  the  same  kind  of 
situation  you  do  m  Russia  m  that  regard. 

Scienti^fic  researcli  is  controlled  and  used  for  what  the  regime  con- 
^o  off  o.  r  -^"^  '^''  'T^'  ''^  '^^^^t^^te.  Xo  scientists  would  deliberately 

The  rJZr''  %'f-  ^^  T'^'^l^l'^'S  that  the  regime  disagreed  with. 
.Plf  C^^^f  R'^^;^^^- This  IS  hard  for  me  to  follow.  Does  the  regime  it- 
self prexletermme  the  objectives  of  scientific  research  in  China? 

^Ly.  JJuRDix.  By  and  large,  yes. 

The  Chairmax\  It  does  ? 

Mr.  DuRDix-.  Yes. 

imliTne^.nv';'''''-   1^''"''  '^  """"^^  '^""'^  ^''^  ^'^^^"^'^1^'  ^^  it?  I  can't 
imagine  ain  ie..earch  program  amounting  to  anything  if  a  bureaucrat 

predetermines  the  whole  program.  I  think  for  any  progress  to  be  n  acfe 

a  scientist  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  subject  ' 

tPmV"'T  n^'^'f  V  ""^''r^^^""^^'  ^''^''"^  ^^^^  accomplished  under  such  sys- 
rected  to^^Al^"'  Cxermany  and  Russia,  scientific  research  was  di- 

we^^re^fltb.^"?;  ^ ""''  '"'''''  supported  by  funds  or  directed.  Maybe 
monev  /^  t  ?  ''°''  purposes.  I  realize  they  support  it  with  the 
rnone^,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  in  Germany  or  elseAvhere-the 
Sarr'^Thp'''  been  extremeily  iimoyative  and  imaginative  in  their  re 
search.  They  used  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  world  and  not  because  a 
bureaucrat  was  so  good,  but  because  their  scientists  were  so  good  anci 
v^ere  allowed  freedom  for  research.  I  think  we  are  talkino"  about  a 
spmantic  difference  because  if  the  bureaus  control  research  I  can't 
imagine  It  making  great  progress. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Durdin?  You 
have  had  a  very  interesting  experience,  and  I  appreciate  your  takino- 
tlie  time,  especially  on  your  vacation,  to  come  here  *" 

Mr.  DuRDix.  Well,  this  is  a  pleasure.  Thank  you.  that  is  all. 

liie  Ljiairmax.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  thought  Senator  Javits 
you  if  yo?wV""  ^-"^i^""^-.I  '^-  told  that  he  would  like  to  speal "^ 
^Z^::^^,  ''''  """"^^■^-  ^^  -  -^  P--t  at  the  nLient. 

Mr.  Dt-RDix.  Shall  I  yield  the  chair  for  awhile? 

Marct  wnUn^'li''"'  ^^T  ''^  ^^'''''   - '^  anywhere  you  would  like.  Mr. 
luaicv  AA  111  take  care  of  you. 

Stanley  Lubman   professor  of  Law  and  member  of  the  Executive 
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Mr.  LuniMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  prepared  statement,  I  believe. 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  lUBMAN,  PEOFESSOR  OF  lAW, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY 

Mr.  LuBMAN.  Yes ;  I  do.  It  is  a  lengthy  statement,  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  sum- 
marizing it  orally. 

The  Citatr:man.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  it,  and  we  will 
insert  it  all  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LuBMAN.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  you  to  state  my  views  on  some  aspects  of  Sino- 
American  relations. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  Sino- American  trade  as  it  may  relate 
to  normalized  relations  between  the  two  nations,  and  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  American  policy  on  trade  with  China,  and  then  very 
briefly  on  American  policy  generally. 

Now,  the  present  administration  has  indicated  to  China  a  willing- 
ness to  reexamine  and  move  toward  normalizing  Sino-American  rela- 
tions. The  administration's  initiatives  have  in  large  measure  focused 
on  trade,  particularly  in  the  recent  partial  lifting  of  the  longstanding 
trade  embargo.  The  initial  Chinese  reaction  has  not  been  unfavorable. 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  has  been  reported  to  have  stated  recently  that 
requests  by  Americans  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Canton  Trade  Fair 
would  be  as  he  said,  "considered." 

AMERICAlSr   EXPECTATIONS   ABOUT   SINO-AMERICAN   TRADE 

With  Sino-American  trade  enjoying  a  new  prominence  in  official 
and  public  attention,  I  think  it  appropriate  in  these  hearings  to  con- 
sider the  expectations  Americans  may  entertain  about  that  trade  and 
the  extent  of  the  contributions  which  trade  might  make  to  Sino-Amer- 
ican relations. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  American  expectations  be  realistic, 
because  over  the  past  20  years,  during  which  there  has  been  no  direct 
trade  between  the  two  nations,  a  new  China  has  become  a  member  of 
the  international  community,  with  ways  of  doing  business  uniquely 
her  own.  Some  of  those  business  practices  may  limit  rather  than  ex- 
pand contracts,  and  must  be  understood  before  trade  begins  so  that 
disappointments  will  be  avoided. 

CHINESE    COMMERCE   WITH   OTHER   WESTERN   NATIONS 

Now,  the  views  I  am  going  to  state  here  on  trade  are  based  on  study 
of  Chinese  commerce  with  other  Western  nations.  That  commerce  has 
increased  markedly  since  1960 — roughly  a  quarter  of  China's  trade  is 
with  Western  Europe,  and  I  think  about  75  percent  of  it  is  with  non- 
communist  portions  of  the  world  generally. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  LuBMAN,  Approximately  75  percent. 

I  think  that  commerce  furnishes  a  body  of  experience  that  suggests 
what  normalized  Sino-American  economic  relations  might  be  like.  I 
am  not  here  concerned  with  the  economic  benefits  of  trade,  which 
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would  most  likely  be  minor  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
at  least  in  the  near  future.  Rather,  I  intend  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  relationships  which  develop  out  of  trade. 

SEMIANNUAL    CANTON    TRADE    FAIRS 

First,  I  would  just  like  to  notice  a  few  problems.  Most  Western  busi- 
nessmen are  allowed  to  come  to  China  only  to  attend  the  semiannual 
Canton  Trade  Fairs  at  which  the  Chinese  conclude  most  of  their  for- 
eign trade  transactions.  At  t  hesc  fairs,  westerners  negotiate  with  repre- 
sentatives of  trading  corporations,  which  stand  between  the  West  and 
the  ultimate  Chinese  end-users  and  suppliers,  and  that  means  then  that 
the  westerners  at  Canton  who  me«^t  these  unique  middlemen  often  do 
not  know  the  identity  of  the  Chinese  enterprises  they  represent. 

A  fortunate  minority  of  westerners  have  gone  beyond  Canton  to 
Shanghai  and  Peking  to  negotiate  the  large  transactions  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  Canton  fairs. 

Americans  who  deal  with  the  Chinese  will  find,  like  other  Western 
traders  before  them,  that  Chinese  business  practices  sometimes  vary 
from  standard  Western  practice.  The  bureaucratic  complexities  of 
Chinese  planning  processes  cause  negotiations  to  be  quite  protracted 
and  they  also  make  development  of  markets  for  new  Western  products 
difficult. 

The  Chinese  have  a  reputation  for  being  rather  conservative  buyers, 
as  a  result  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  Westerners  to  introduce  new 
products  at  the  Canton  Fair  with  the  expectation  of  making  quick 
sales.  Purchases  of  Western  products  are  most  likely  approved  long 
before  the  fair  by  the  end-user  and  the  ministry  to  which  it  is  responsi- 
ble ;  in  addition,  purchases  depend  on  prior  allocations  of  scarce  for- 
eign exchange. 

As  a  result,  Chinese  negotiators  come  to  Canton  with  a  "shopping 
list,"  from  which  departures  on  short  notice  are  extremely  difficult ;  so 
Westerners  who  want  to  sell  new  products  have  to  bombard  the  Chinese 
trading  corporation  with  technical  literature  and  samples,  and  wait  for 
expressions  of  interest  which  may  come  only  after  many  months  if 
at  all. 

STANDARD  CHINESE  CONTRACT  CLAUSES  VARYING  FROM  WESTERN  ONES 

Americans  maj^  also  find  that  standard  Chinese  contract  clauses  vary 
from  Western  ones. 

Some  notable  examples  include  those  which  provide  for  inspection  of 
all  imports  into  China  by  Commodity  Inspection  Bureaus,  which  are 
administrative  agencies  whose  surveys  are  to  be  final.  Other  clauses 
which  may  bother  Am.ericans,  at  least  at  first  sight,  are  clauses  which 
impose  penalties  on  Western  sellers  for  late  delivery.  I  spell  that  out  a 
little  bit  more  in  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  have  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
the  Chinese  officials  as  to  the  quality  of  whatever  we  send  them,  and 
that  is  final? 

Mr.  LuBMAN.  Well,  that  is  what  the  contracts  state.  As  I  shall  de- 
velop in  a  moment,  the  process  works  out  somewhat  differently  in 
practice. 

The  Chairman.  OK.  Go  ahead. 
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CHINESE    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    SETTUxXG    DISPUTES 

Mr.  LuBMAN.  NoAV,  a  unique  aspect  of  the  trade  is  related  to  (he 
matter  you  just  raised,  and  that  is  tlie  Chinese  attitude  toward  settling 
disputes.  IJmt  attitude  embodies  quite  a  strong  preference  for  neo-otf- 
ated  sohitions,  ^ 

Tlie  Chinese  do  not  like  to  suffer  economic  losses.  Under  most  con- 
tracts the  insurer  is  the  People's  Insurance  Co.  of  Peking  and 
one  Chinese_  entity  is  not  terribly  anxious  to  impose  a  loss  on  another 
Chinese  entity. 

Also,  they  are  reluctant  to  settle  a  claim  on  a  basis  that  varies  to 
some  extent  from  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Commodity  Inspection 
Jt)ureaus,  which  I  mentioned  before. 

Further,  like  other  Communist  nations  China  avoids  litigation  in 
Western  courts ;  Chinese  standard  form  contracts  have  long  included 
clauses  specifiymg  arbitration  in  Peking  as  the  ultimate  means  of 
dispute  resolution ;  only  rarely  have  thev  consented  to  clauses  callino- 
for  arbitration  elsewhere,  as  in  Stockholm.  Yet— and  I  think  this  is 
rather  important— they  make  it  quite  clear  that  they  consider  resort 
to  arbitration,  even  their  own,  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
_  They  much  prefer  to  settle  disputes  amicably  through  negotia- 
tions. That  is  what  their  contract  clauses  state,  aiid  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  stress  that  the  Chinese  have  often  proven  to  be  much 
more  conciliatory  and  flexible  in  dealing  with  Western  delays  and 
alleged  defects  in  Western  products  than  contract  clauses  and  their 
avoidance  of  impartial  third  party  dispute  settlement  would  suo-ffest. 
Although  negotiations  over  claims  may  be  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing, the  process,  Avhich  is  usually  most  "successful  when  it  is  conducted 
against  a  backdrop  of  continuing  transactions  at  subsequent  fairs, 
does  not  seem  to  cause  losses  which  Western  traders  consider  to  be 
unacceptable. 

We  can  return  to  the  problem  of  dispute  settlement  if  you  wish. 

CHINESE  SUSPICION  AND  DISTRUST  OF  WEST 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  mention  another  problem  in  Sino-West- 
ern  commercial  relations  and  that  is  a  difference  in  attitudes,  espe- 
cially Chinese  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  West. 

I  think  the  historical  record  is  one  that  suggests  to  the  Chinese  that 
Western  businessmen  may  not  exactly  have  their  best  interests  at 
heart.  The  Chinese  are  quite  sensitive  about  being  condescended  to, 
cheated  or  exploited  by  the  successors  of  westerners  who  did  all  of 
those  things  in  the  past. 

Those  Chinese  attitudes  significantly  affect  business  negotiations. 
The  example  that  I  have  inserted  in  my  statement  is  that  when  the 
Chinese  purchase  machinery  or  complete  plants  they  may  be  most 
reluctant  to  give  a  Western  seller  the  full  informntion  he  may  need 
^o  assure  himself  that  his  product  will  ]:>erform  up  to  speoifications. 
These  Chinese  are  apparently  concerned  to  avoid  disclosing  "eco- 
nomic intelligence."  Yet  when  particular  operatinor  conditions  cause 
less  than  fully  satisfactory  performance  of  a  Western  product — a 
difficultv  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Western  seller  had 
been  informed  of  these  conditions — the  Chinese  may  press  a  claim  for 
alleged  defects. 
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Chinese  attitudes  also  critically  alYect  their  approach  to  importing 
the  achanced  Western  technology  whkh  they  recognize  to  be  important 
to  Chinese  modernization.  Chinese  determination  to  avoid  dependence 
on  other  nations  has  provoked  intense  unwillingness  to  allow  foreign 
hivestment  in  China,  and  will  surely  bar  American  investment  m  the 
foreseeable  future.  At  the  same  time,  they  recognize  that  China  must 
adapt  Western  technology  to  Chinese  needs ;  the  purchase  of  Western 
producer  goods,  including  entire  plants,  will  continue  to  be  the 
favored  vehicle  for  importing  Western  technology. 

The  negotiations  for  these  purchases  have  often  proven  to  be  ex- 
tremelv  time  consuming.  They  represent  major  uses  of  scarce  foreign 
exchange  for  the  Chinese,  who  often  attempt  to  combine  the  most  up- 
to-date  knowledge  and  equipment  with  indigenous  equipment,  which 
is  apparentlv  substituted  whenever  possible  for  more  expensive  West- 
em  types.  These  concerns  prompt  the  Chinese  to  ask  for  extremely 
detailed  price  and  cost  breakdowns  and  technical  information.  The 
cooperativeness  and  patience  of  the  Western  seller  is  thus  extremely 
important  in  this  type  of  transaction,  which  if  consumated  may  involve 
a  relationship  of  several  years  in  duration  and  the  presence  of  Western 
technical  personnel  in  China. 

Thus  far  I  have  stressed  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the  China 
trade  presents  distinctive  aspects  which  have  proven  unfamiliar  to 
Western  traders  which  might  shock  American  businessmen  when  and 
if  they  first  go. 

PROFIT    AXD    CHALLENGE    OF    CHINESE    TRADE 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  my  strong  belief,  sir,  that  the  Chinese  trade 
has  proven  profitable  and  challenging  to  Western  traders,  and  that 
it  promises  to  prove  so  to  Americans  as  well. 

Despite  the  restrictions  imposed  by  unique  Chinese  institutions  and 
attitudes,  Sino-Western  trade  has  flourished.  Eelationships  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  have  developed  over  the  years,  as  Western  traders 
have  returned  to  China  time  after  time,  building  up  what  one  trader 
has  called  "China  time,"'  during  which  the  Chinese  come  to  know 
and  respect  their  trading  partners.  As  sequences  of  transactions  un- 
fold in  which  both  sides  learn  to  rely  on  each  other,  some  of  the  wari- 
ness and  distrust  on  both  sides  are  undoubtedly  dissipated. 

Also,  when  the  Chinese  do  cause  economic  loss  to  Western  buyers 
through  late  deliveries,  they  may  make  up  for  that  to  some  customers 
in  other  ways  in  subsequent  transactions,  as  by  granting  buyers  con- 
cessions which  he\\)  them  to  realize  larger  profits  on  a  later  transac- 
tion. In  short,  I  think  Americans  can  expect  if  they  demonstrate  pa- 
tience, friendliness,  and  sincerity  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  similar 
relationships  with  the  Chinese. 

CHINESE   RECORD   AS    MEMBER   OF   INTERNATIONAL   TRADING   COMMUNITY 

Generally  speaking,  the  Chinese  record  on  adherence  to  contract 
specifications,  on  timely  payments,  and  on  quality  of  merchandise,  ap- 
pears to  be  excellent,  despite  unique  contract  clauses  and  practices 
which  require  Western  traders  eventually  to  take  the  Chinese  at  their 
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own  word.  In  many  cases,  the  Chinese  record  on  settlement  of  claims 
is  also  good.  Politics  has  sometimes  intruded  to  influence  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  customers,  but  political  interference  with  contracts 
has  been  rare.  Politics  appears  to  be  reflected  at  the  Canton  fairs  in 
that  when  Chinese  relations  with  particular  nations  have  taken  a 
turn  which  Peking  approves,  nationals  of  that  country  may  find  that 
their  business  at  the  fair  improves  and  that  was,  I  think,  the  case  with 
Canada,  at  the  fall  fair  of  1970  right  after  Canada  established  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  People's  Republic. 

Conversely,  according  to  post-fair  gossip  last  fall,  the  West  Ger- 
mans were  not  favored,  perhaps  because  of  Peking's  disapproval  of 
German-Soviet  rapprochement.  In  general  I  would  say  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that  Chinese  use  of  trade  with  the  West  for  political  purposes 
has  been  no  different  from  the  United  States,  which  has  long  main- 
tained an  absurd  and  complicated  array  of  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Communist  nations  generally. 

EVENTS   DURING   CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 

Duing  the  cultural  revolution,  China's  good  record  as  a  member  of 
the  international  community  was  marred  by  the  assertion  of  some 
claims  which  Western  traders  regarded  as  politically  motivated  and  as 
lacking  the  adequate  basis  on  which  Chinese  claims  have  generally 
been  founded  in  the  past.  More  seriously,  during  the  cultural  revolution 
some  foreign  nationals,  including  diplomats,  journalists  and  business- 
men, were  detained  against  their  will  and  subjected  to  some  physical 
abuse.  But  the  xenophobia  and  heightened  fear  of  espionage  which 
appeared  during  the  cultural  revolution  have  now  abated;  public 
order,  disrupted  by  violent  factional  fighting  in  1967  and  1968,  has 
been  restored;  and  present  indications  are  that  foreigners  are  being 
welcomed  in  China  and  well  treated.  My  impressions  are  underscored 
by  the  recent  report  that  the  diplomat  allegedly  responsible  for  the 
worst  mistreatment  of  foreign  diplomats  during  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, including  the  burning  of  the  British  mission  in  Peking  in  1967, 
has  been  publicly  tried  and  convicted,  indicating  Peking's  desire  to 
emphasize  the  aberrational  nature  of  the  treatment  which  some  for- 
eigners received  during  that  tumultuous  period. 

I  think  the  much  publicized  events  of  the  cultural  revolution  should 
be  placed  in  proper  perspective.  In  general  the  vast  majority  of  West- 
ern visitors  to  China  since  1949  have  been  well  treated.  Moreover, 
and  here  I  differ  explicitly  with  Senator  Dominick  in  his  statement 
yesterday,  I  think  the  Chinese  record  with  respect  to  fulfillment  of 
international  legal  obligations  in  trade  and  in  other  matters  generally 
has  been  much  distorted  and  misunderstood  in  the  West.  I  think  the 
Chinese  have  shown  that  when  they  reach  an  agreement,  especially 
under  a  treaty,  after  negotiations  in  which  they  are  convinced  that 
they  have  been  treated  on  a  basis  of  equality,  they  have  shown  that 
they  can  live  up  to  their  international  obligations. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   NORMALIZED   TRADE 

Well,  if  normalization  should  occur,  trade  ought  to  help  enlarge 
American  understanding  of  China  as  it  has  that  of  other  Western 
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nations ;  so  that  trade  would  be  a  useful  component  of  normal  inter- 
national intercourse  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  its  contribu- 
tions to  improve  Sino- American  relations. 

SIXO-AMERICAN    RELATIONS    0\T:R    PAST    20  TEARS 

But  whatever  the  advantages  of  that  trade  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  it  in  a  perspective  that  includes  the  historical  background  of 
Sino- American  relations  over  the  past  20  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  that  background  at  any  length,  because  it 
is  already  well  known  to  you.  It  ought  to  suffice  to  say  that  the  United 
States  has  caused  to  be  focused  on  itself  modern  Chinese  resentment 
at  the  disruption,  disorder,  humiliation,  and  weakness  which  centuries 
of  Western  incursions  brought  to  China. 

In  the  most  recent  past,  the  United  States  intervened  in  a  Chinese 
civil  war.  First  it  buttressed  a  corrupt  and  inept  regime  while  it  still 
held  a  semblance  of  control :  and  later,  after  that  regime  had  lost  the 
allegiance  and  support  of  its  people,  the  United  States  helped  install 
and  maintain  it  on  Taiwan.  As  a  consequence,  the  United  States  pre- 
vented the  Chinese  revolution  from  coming  to  an  end ;  it  has  presented 
a  series  of  continuing  affronts  to  a  great  nation  newly  united  and  de- 
termined to  maintain  its  integrity  and  independence;  it  denied  that 
nation  its  rightful  place  in  international  councils;  and  it  has  main- 
tained a  policy  of  threat,  encirclement,  isolation,  and  economic  war- 
fare against  China  for  two  decades.  For  more  than  20  years,  American 
policy  has  been  a  pernicious  mixture  of  alleged  strategic  considera- 
tions, legalisms,  arrogance,  and  sanctimoniousness. 

In  the  light  of  this  tragic  history,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Peking  re- 
gards the  United  States  as  its  enemy,  for  history  tells  the  Chinese 
that  the  United  States  has  indeed  acted  as  one.  Indeed,  these  hearings 
concern  not  so  much  America's  China  problem,  but  China's  more  seri- 
ous American  problem. 

The  present  administration's  moves  toward  some  modification  of 
long  frozen  American  policies  have  stressed  trade.  But  a  new  trade 
policy  by  itself  fails  to  meet  the  long-standing  problems  that  have  in- 
liibited  normal  relations,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  substitute  for 
vitally  necessary  more  far-reaching  American  initiatives. 

HSrCIDENTAL    DANGER    INHERENT    IN    ADMINISTRATION'S    CONCENTRATION 

ON   TRADE 

I  want  to  make  one  comment  on  the  trade  policy  itself.  I  think  there 
is  an  incidental  danger  inherent  in  the  administration's  concentration 
on  trade  and  that  is  that  both  the  administration  and  the  general  pub- 
lic may  overestimate  the  significance  of  American  moves.  From  the 
TTnited  States,  the  new  actions  on  trade  appear  to  be  helpful  gestures 
"which  signal  a  new  reasonableness,  and  many  Americans  have  un- 
doubtedly been  encouraged  to  hope  that  Peking's  response  will  be  in  a 
similar  vein.  Yet  from  Peking  the  embargo  represented  an  aspect  of 
American  intervention  in  a  Chinese  civil  war,  and  lifting  of  the  em- 
Taargo  may  represent  only  a  partial  and  minor  abatement  of  hostilities, 
an  offer  to  sell  what  Peking  has  largely  been  able  to  buy  elsewhere, 
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and  possibly  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  fundamental  prob- 
lems. 

I  sooke  with  a  Chinese  official  in  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Ottawa  on 
the  day  President  Nixon  announced  the  liftinc;  of  embargo.  He  ex- 
pressed no  interest  in  direct  Sino-American  trade  and  preferred  to 
discuss  the  more  fundamental  issues,  pai"ticularly  Taiwan,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  forthcoming  policy  review  at  the  "WTiite  House.  I  think  the 
difference  between  Chinese  and  American  perceptions  is  crucial,  be- 
cause if  the  Chinese  do  not  welcome  a  gesture  which  is  regarded  in  the 
Ignited  States  as  eminently  reasonable,  the  American  response  may  be 
renewed  intransigence.  Having,  as  we  think,  served  the  l3all,  it  would 
be  easy  to  assume  that  it  is  Peking's  court  for  the  Chinese  to  return 
to  us. 

My  views  are  not  affected  by  Premier  Chou's  hints  that  Americans 
might  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Canton  Trade  Fair.  Most  of  Chou's 
concerns  in  the  recent  convei-sation  which  was  renorted  bv  Seymour 
Topping  of  the  Xew  York  Times  and  Eoboi-t  Keatlev  of  the  "Wall 
Street  Journal  were  with  Taiwan.  And  I  interpret  this  as  a  clear 
reflection  of  the  Chinese  order  of  priorities,  so  that  if  the  American 
policy  review  curi-ently  underway  I'esults  in  American  commitment 
to  a  "two-China"  policy  or  a  "one-China.  one-Taiwan"  policy,  it  would 
not  l)e  surprising  if  American  businessmen  were  kept  away  from 
Canton  for  yet  another  trade  fair. 

So  I  think  the  total  political  context  in  which  the  trade  embargo 
has  long  been  embedded  suggests  that  unless  the  fundamental  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  China  are  at  last  confronted  after 
20  years  of  tragic  inertia,  a  new  trade  policy  will  make  little  contri- 
bution to  shaping  Ignited  States-China  relations  constructively  along 
new  lines.  It  is  therefore  important  to  stress  that,  even  as  the  Ignited 
States  sends  signals  to  Peking  through  trade  initiatives,  that  it  is 
prepared  to  normalize  relations;  it  must  also  convey  indications  that 
normalization  includes  revision  of  the  inflexible  American  stance  on 
the  fundamental  problems  which  have  poisoned  Sino-American  rela- 
tions for  20  years. 

RESOLTJTIOXS    BEFORE    COMMITTEE 

The  resolutions  before  you  are  addressed  to  those  problems.  You 
have  already  heard  much  testimony  in  these  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  each  of  the  resolutions,  and  rather  than  repeat  wdiat  has  already 
been  said.  I  will  state  my  views  in  conclusory  fashion  in  the  light  of 
the  perspective  that  I  have  set  forth  here,  and  will  welcome  your 
questions. 

I  think,  in  brief,  that  the  Kennedy  and  ]\fcGovern  resolutions  make 
what  I  think  to  be  the  appropriately  unequivocal  choice  on  the  repre- 
sentation issue,  favoring  Peking's  representation  in  both  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  as  the  only  Government  of  China, 
which  it  has  in  fact  been  for  20  years.  The  Kennedy  resolution,  by  its 
explicit  opposition  to  a  "two-China"  solution,  would  signal  to'  the 
Chinese  that  the  United  States  will  not  resort  to  the  kind  of  legalistic 
maneuvering  that  has  characterized  this  Nation's  China  policy  foi- 
so  ionof- 
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The  jSIcGovern  resolution  best  expresses  the  most  desirable  policy, 
which  Avoiild  not  onlv  acknowledge  Peking-'s  clear  right  to  represent 
China  in  the  United' Xations.  but  would  express  American  desire  to 
end  its  involvement  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  continue  if  not 
intensify  tlie  recent  thaw  in  Sino-American  relations. 

DRASTIC    CHANGES    IX    U.S.    POLICIES    URGED 

I  have  talked  here  mainly  of  trade  with  China.  I  will  conclude  by 
urging  that  if  that  trade  is  to  contribute  to  reknitting  relations  be- 
tween the  two  long-estranged  Pacific  giants,  the  United  Siites  must 
also  malce  di-astic  changes  m  the  sterile  and  dangerous  policies  which 
this  Xation  has  followed  toward  China  for  more  than  20  years. 

■witness'  sense  of  futility 

I  have  one  last  sentiment,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  my  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  futility  at  being  here  at  all  to  state  my  views,  because 
of  my  fear  that  the  architects  of  our  policy  are  not  listening  at  all, 
and  that  they  will  prove  unwilling  and  unable  to  abandon  the  myths 
under  which  we  have  all  labored  for  so  long.  It  is  that  sentiment  which 
tempers  my  pleasure  at  being  here  and  my  eagerness  to  respond  to 
your  questions.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Professor  Lubman's  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  by  Stanlet  Lubman,  Acting  Professor  of  Law,  and  Member  of 
THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies,  University 
OP  California,  Berkeley 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  you  to  state  my  views  on  some  aspects  of  Sino-American 
relations. 

My  testimony  will  concern  Sino-American  trade  as  it  may  be  related  to 
normalized  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  American  policy  on  trade  with  China,  and  American  policy  generally. 
In  brief,  my  views  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  resumption  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  China  should  con- 
tinue to  be  encouraged.  Trade  offers  some  economic  advantages  to  each  nation, 
it  promises  to  increase  the  knowledge  each  country  has  of  the  other,  it  would 
symbolize  the  intent  of  the  two  nations  to  improve  their  relations,  and  it  would 
begin  to  create  the  economic  links  which  form  part  of  the  very  substance  of 
normal  international  relations ; 

However,  resumed  trade  and  a  new  American  trade  policy  will  not  meaning- 
fully improve  Sino-American  relations  until  the  United  States  adopts  new  poli- 
cies on  the  fundamental  political  issues  which  separate  China  and  the  United 
States. 

Those  new'  policies  should  include  support  of  the  claim  of  the  People's  Re- 
public to  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations,  commencement  of  negotiations 
on  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  recognition  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment as  the  government  of  China,  strict  avoidance  of  a  "two  China"  policy,  and 
an  American  commitment  to  allowing  the  future  of  Taiwan  to  be  resolved  by 
the  Chinese  people  themselves.  ''• ' 

The  present  adnn"nistration  has  indicated  to  China  a  willingness  to  reexamine, 
and  move  toward  normalizing.  Sino-American  relations.  The  administration's 
initiatives  have  in  large  measure  focused  on  trade,  particularly  in  the  recent 
partial  lifting  of  the  longstanding  trade  embargo.  Although  the  precise  extent 
of  the  Chinese  response  may  not  be  known  for  some  time,  the  initial  Chinese 
reaction  has  not  been  unfavorable.  On  June  24,  Robert  Keatley  of  the  Wall 
Street  .Journal  reported  from  Peking  that  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  has  stated  that 
requests  by  Americans  to  attend  the  Canton  Trade  Fair  later  this  year  would 
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be  "considered."  "With  Sino-American  trade  enjoying  a  new  prominence  in  of- 
ficial and  public  attention,  I  tliink  it  apitropriate  in  these  hearings  to  consider 
the  expectations  Americans  should  entertain  about  that  trade  and  the  exent  of 
the  contributions  it  might  make  to  Sino-American  relations. 

It  is  important  that  American  expectations  be  realistic,  because  over  the 
past  twenty  years,  during  which  there  has  been  no  direct  trade  between  the  two 
nations,  a  new  China  has  become  a  member  of  the  international  community,  with 
ways  of  doing  business  uniquely  her  own.  Some  of  those  business  practices  may 
limit  rather  than  expand  contacts,  and  must  be  understood  before  trade  begins 
so  that  disappointments  will  be  avoided. 

My  views  on  the  desirability  and  the  future  outlines  of  Sino-American  trade 
are  based  on  study  of  China's  commerce  with  other  Western  nations.  That  com- 
merce has  increased  markedly  since  1960 — roughly  a  quarter  of  China's  trade 
is  with  Western  Europe  and  approximately  three-quarters  is  with  non-Com- 
munist nations — and  it  furnishes  a  body  of  experience  that  suggests  what 
normalized  Sino-American  economic  relations  might  be  like.  I  am  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  benefits  of  trade,  which  would  most  likely  be  minor 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  Rather, 
I  intend  to  discuss  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  relationships  which  develop 
out  of  trade,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  China  that  trade  makes  possible, 
even  if  unevenly  and  within  considerable  limits. 

At  the  outset,  I  note  some  institutional  problems.  Most  Western  businessmen 
are  allowed  to  come  to  China  only  to  attend  the  semiannual  Canton  Trade  Fairs 
at  which  the  Chinese  conclude  most  of  their  foreign  trade  transactions.  At  these 
Fairs,  Westerners  negotiate  with  representatives  of  trading  corporations,  which 
stand  between  the  West  and  the  ultimate  Chinese  end-users  or  suppliers. 
Westerners  at  Canton  who  meet  only  these  unique  middlemen  often  do  not 
know  the  identity  of  the  Chinese  enterprises  they  represent.  This  situation  has 
long  been  characteristic  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
although  in  recent  years  the  European  Communist  nations  have  begun  to  allow 
limited  direct  contracts  between  Westerners  and  their  domestic  enterprises.  A 
fortunate  minority  of  Westerners  have  gone  to  Shanghai  and  Peking  to  negotiate 
the  large  transactions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Canton  Fairs. 

Americans  who  deal  with  the  Chinese  will  find,  like  other  Western  traders 
before  them,  that  Chinese  business  practices  sometimes  vary  from  standard 
Western  practice.  The  bureaucratic  complexities  of  Chinese  planning  processes 
cause  negotiations  to  be  protracted  and  they  also  make  development  of  markets 
for  new  Western  products  diflScult.  As  a  result,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
Westerners  to  introduce  new  products  at  the  Canton  Fair  with  the  expectation 
of  making  quick  sales.  Purchases  of  Western  products  are  most  likely  approved 
long  before  the  Fair  by  the  end-user  and  the  ministry  to  which  it  is  responsible ; 
in  addition,  purchases  depend  on  prior  allocations  of  scarce  foreign  exchange. 
Chinese  negotiators  come  to  Canton  with  a  "shopping  list,"  from  which  depar- 
tures on  short  notice  are  extremely  difficult.  Westerners  have  to  bombard  the 
Chinese  trading  corporations  with  technical  literature  and  samples,  and  wait 
for  expressions  of  interest  which  may  come  only  after  many  months  if  at  all. 
Also,  the  Chinese  have  not  always  been  eager  to  style,  design,  package,  and 
label  their  products  for  Western  markets.  Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  how- 
ever, some  Western  buyers  have  indicated  that  the  use  of  Western  labels — 
which  the  Chinese  usually  insist  include  their  brand  names — has  reappeared. 

Americans  will  also  find  that  some  standard  Chinese  contract  clauses  vary 
from  Western  ones.  Some  examples  are  a  special  note.  Contracts  under  which 
the  Chinese  buy  from  abroad,  for  instance,  typically  include  a  clause  which 
provides  for  inspection  of  the  quality,  quantity,  specifications  and  weight  of 
the  goods  by  Commodity  Inspection  Bureaus,  which  are  administrative  agencies 
with  offices  in  every  major  Chinese  port  and  major  transport  center.  The  clauses 
often  further  provide  that  certified  findings  of  the  Bureaus  are  to  be  taken  as 
final.  Other  characteristic  clauses  on  quality  in  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods  may  contain  very  rigorous  guarantees  of  quality  and  workmanship, 
and  may  further  stipulate  that  the  seller  guarantees  "satisfactory  performance" 
for  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 

Contracts  with  foreign  sellers,  especially  those  involving  capital  goods  such 
as  machinery,  also  often  contain  penalty  clauses,  under  which  the  seller  may  be 
liable  for  delay  in  delivery  regardless  of  whether  he  was  at  fault  or  the  buyer 
suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  the  delay.  The  penalty  normally  varies  with  the 
delay  and  is  computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  contract  price  up  to  a  stated 
maximum. 
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With  the  Chinese  emphasis  on  prompt  delivery  of  Western  goods  given  teeth 
by  the  penalties  that  may  be  imposed  for  delay,  Western  sellers  have  been  con- 
cerned to  define  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  excused  for  delay  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control  of  the  type  normally  subsumed  in  international 
practice  under  the  concept  of  force  majeure.  However,  the  Chinese  have  some- 
times been  reluctant  to  define  the  circumstances  which  they  consider  to  be  in- 
cluded under  force  majeure,  making  sellers  uncertain  of  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  a  vaguely  worded  contract  clause. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  China  trade  is  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  settling 
disputes,  which  embodies  a  strong  preference  for  negotiated  solutions.  The 
Chinese  may  negotiate  stubbornly  at  great  length  about  claims  which  some 
traders  say  could  be  handled  expeditiously  in  ordinary  trade.  The  informal  con- 
tracts between  traders  which  often  help  them  to  make  possible  compromises 
are  lacking  in  the  China  trade,  with  its  focus  on  the  Canton  Fairs. 

Also,  under  most  Chinese  contracts  the  insurer  is  the  People's  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Peking  (the  Chinese  normally  buy  F.O.B.  a  Western  port  and  sell  C.I.F.)  ; 
the  trading  corporations  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  allow  losses  to  fall  on  the 
Chinese  insurer.  As  a  result,  they  sometimes  go  to  very  great  lengths  to  try  to 
get  a  Western  seller  to  admit  that  damage  to  cargo  occurred  as  a  result  of  de- 
fective packaging,  i.e.,  before  delivery,  and  to  bear  the  loss.  In  addition,  the 
Chinese  are  reluctant  to  settle  a  claim  on  a  basis  which  would  be  at  variance 
from  the  surveys  of  cargo  conducted  by  their  Commodity  Inspection  Bureaus. 

Also,  like  other  Communist  nations  China  avoids  litigation  in  Western  courts ; 
Chinese  standard  form  contracts  have  long  included  clauses  specifying  arbitra- 
tion in  Peking  as  the  ultimate  means  of  dispute  resolution  ;  only  rarely  have  they 
consented  to  clauses  calling  for  arbitration  elsewhere,  as  in  Stockholm.  Yet  they 
seem  to  consider  resort  to  arbitration,  even  their  ov.-n,  as  "an  inifriendly  act." 
Some  observers  remind  us  that  Chinese  have  traditionally  held  litigation  in  low 
esteem,  and  Chinese  negotiators  have  indeed  expressed  to  Westerners  their  dis- 
taste for  law  courts.  Pertinent  also,  perhaps,  is  Chinese  recollection  of  how 
Western  law  was  used  to  aid  Western  penetration  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
any  rate,  the  Chinese  prefer  to  settle  disputes  "amicably  through  negotiation," 
and  their  standard  contract  clauses  usually  so  provide. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  Chinese  have  often  proven  to  be  much  more 
conciliatory  and  flexible  in  dealing  with  Western  delays  and  alleged  defects  in 
Western  products  than  their  contract  clauses  and  their  avoidance  of  impartial 
third-party  dispute  settlement  would  suggest.  Although  negotiations  over  claims 
may  be  difficult  and  time  consuming,  the  process,  which  is  usually  most  success- 
ful when  it  is  conducted  against  a  backdrop  of  continuing  transactions  at  sub- 
sequent Fairs,  does  not  seem  to  cause  losses  which  Western  traders  consider  to 
be  unacceptable. 

Other  problems  in  Sino-Western  commercial  relations  are  caused  by  differences 
in  attitudes,  especially  Chinese  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  West.  The  record  of 
Western  commercial  intercourse  with  China  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  would  hardly  encourage  the  Chinese  to  think  that  Western  businessmen 
had  Chinese  interests  at  heart ;  trade  with  the  West  has  historically  meant  ex- 
ploitation by  the  West.  We  must  recall  that  the  Communist  triumph  in  China  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  desire  of  many  Chinese  to  overcome  the  humiliation 
and  weakness  which  China  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  West  and  Japan. 
The  Chinese  are  understandably  sensitive  to  any  possibility  that  they  may  be 
condescended  to,  cheated,  or  exploited  by  the  successors  of  Westerners  who  did 
all  of  those  things  in  the  past. 

These  Chinese  attitudes  may  significantly  affect  business  negotiations.  For 
instance,  when  the  Chinese  purchase  machinery  or  complete  plants,  they  may 
be  most  reluctant  to  give  a  Western  seller  the  full  information  he  may  need  to 
assure  himself  that  his  product  will  perform  up  to  specifications.  The  Chinese 
are  apparently  concerned  to  avoid  disclosing  "economic  intelligence."  Yet  when 
particular  operating  conditions  cause  less  than  fully  satisfactory  performance  of 
a  Western  product — a  difficulty  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Western 
.seller  had  been  informed  of  those  conditions — the  Chinese  may  press  a  claim  for 
alleged  defects. 

Chinese  attitudes  also  critically  affect  their  approach  to  importing  the  ad- 
vanced Western  technology  which  they  recognize  to  be  important  to  Chinese 
modernization.  Chinese  determination  to  avoid  dependence  on  other  nations  has 
provoked  intense  unwillingness  to  allow  foreign  investment  in  China,  and  will 
surely  bar  American  investment  in  the  foreseeable  future.  At  the  same  time,  they 
recognize  that  China  must  adapt  Western  technology  to  Chinese  needs;  the  pur- 
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chase  of  Western  producer  goods,  including  entire  plants,  will  continue  to  be 
tlie  favored  vehicle  for  importing  Western  technology. 

The  negotiations  for  these  purcliases  have  often  proven  to  be  extremely  time 
consuming.  They  represent  major  uses  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  for  the  Chinese, 
\vho  often  attempt  to  combine  the  most  up-to-date  knowledge  and  equipment  with 
indigenous  etiuipment,  whicli  is  appai'ently  substituted  whenever  possible  for 
more  expensive  Western  types.  These  concerns  prompt  the  Chinese  to  ask  for 
extremely  detailed  price  and  cost  breakdowns  and  technical  information.  The 
cooperativeness  and  patience  of  the  Western  seller  is  thus  extremely  important 
in  this  type  of  transaction,  which  if  consummated  may  involve  a  relationship  of 
several  years  in  duration  and  the  presence  of  Western  technical  personnel  in 
China. 

Thus  far  I  have  stressed  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the  China  trade  presents 
distinctive  aspects  which  have  proven  unfamiliar  to  Westei-n  traders.  I  emphasize 
my  strong  belief  that  the  China  trade  has  proven  profitable  and  challenging  to 
Western  traders,  and  that  it  promises  to  prove  so  to  Americans  as  well. 

Despite  the  i-estrictions  imposed  l)y  unique  Chinese  institutions  and  attitudes, 
Sino- Western  trade  has  flourished.  Relationships  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
have  developed  over  the  years,  as  Western  traders  have  returned  to  China  time 
after  time,  building  up  what  one  trader  has  called  "China  time."  during  which 
the  Chinese  come  to  know  and  respect  their  trading  partners.  As  sequences  of 
transactions  unfold  in  which  both  sides  learn  to  rely  on  each  other,  some  of  the 
wariness  and  distrust  on  both  sides  are  undoubtedly  dissipated.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, for  instance,  that  Western  buyers  of  some  Chinese  commodities  such  as 
oilseeds  or  hog  casings  have  been  al>le  to  rely  to  an  uncommon  extent  on  Chinese 
fulfillment  of  specifications  as  to  quality  and  nuantity.  Also,  when  the  Chinese 
■cause  economic  loss  to  Western  buyers  through  late  deliveries,  they  may  make  up 
for  that  to  some  customers  in  other  ways  in  subsequent  transactions,  as  by  grant- 
ing buyers  concessions  which  help  them  to  realize  larger  profits.  Americans  can 
expect  that  if  they  demonstrate  patience,  friendliness  and  sincerity  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  similar  relationships  with  the  Chinese.^ 

General!;^  speaking,  the  Chinese  record  on  adherence  to  contract  specifications, 
on  timely  payments  and  on  quality  of  merchandise,  appears  to  be  excellent,  despite 
unique  contract  clauses  and  practices  which  require  Western  traders  eventually 
to  take  the  Chinese  at  their  own  word.  In  many  cases,  the  Chinese  record  on  settle- 
ment of  claims  is  also  good.  Politics  has  sometimes  intruded  to  influence  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  customers,  but  political  interference  with  contracts  has  been 
rare.  Politics  appears  to  be  reflected  at  the  Canton  Fairs  in  that  when  Chinese 
relations  with  particular  nations  have  taken  a  turn  which  Peking  approves, 
nationals  of  that  country  may  find  that  their  business  at  the  Fair  improves.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  with  Canada  at  the  fall  Fair  of  1970,  after  Canada  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic.  Conversely,  accordin.g  to 
post-Fair  .gossip  last  fall,  the  West  Germans  were  not  favored,  perhaps  because 
of  Peking's  disapproval  of  German-Soviet  rapprochement.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
that  although  politics  may  influence  trade  to  the  limited  extent  mentioned,  that 
influence  seems  to  be  counterbalanced  somewhat  by  a  widely  reported  Chinese 
reluctance  to  let  Western  traders  encounter  repeated  complete  disappointments 
in  their  negotiations  at  the  Fair.  In  general,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  Chinese  use 
of  trade  with  the  West  for  political  purposes  has  certainly  been  no  worse  than 
that  of  the  TTnited  States,  which  has  long  maintained  an  absurd  and  complicated 
array  of  restrictions  on  trade  with  Communist  nations  generally. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  China's  good  record  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national community  was  marred  by  the  assertion  of  some  claims  which  Western 
traders  regarded  as  politically  motivated  and  as  lacking  the  adequate  basis  on 
which  Chinese  claims  have  generally  been  founded.  More  seriously,  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  some  foreign  nationals,  including  diplomats,  journalists  and 
bushipssmen.  were  detained  against  their  will  and  subjected  to  some  physical 
abuse.  But  the  xenophobia  and  heightened  fear  of  espionage  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  Cultural  Revolution  have  now  abated :  public  order,  disrupted  by  violent 
factional  fighting  in  19fi7  and  lOfiS.  has  been  restored;  and  present  indications 
are  that  foreigners  are  being  welcomed  in  China  and  well  treated. 


1  Sonip  sources  whirh  may  bo  of  interest  on  the  matters  rliscnssed  here  are  Hsiao  "Com- 
mnnist  C'lina's  Foreign  Trade  Orjirani'/'ation."  Yanderhilt  Taw  Review,  vol.  20.  np  r!n4-^20 
Mf)07').  Hsiao,  "Commnnist  China's  Trarle  Treaties  and  .^sreements  rif)4f)-R41."  Vfinrler- 
hilt  Law  Review,  vol.  21.  pp.  fi2.''.-n5R  (196SK  Hsiao.  "Communist  China's  Porei.en  Trarte 
Contracts  and  Means  of  Settling  Disputes."  Vanderbilt  Law  Review,  vol.  22,  np.  .503-529 
Cinfif)'*,  and  Reffhizzi.  "Lepal  Aspects  of  T'vade  with  China:  The  Italian  Experience," 
Harvard  International  Law  Journal,  vol.  9,  pp.  85-139  (196S). 
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My  impressions  are  imderscored  by  tlie  recent  report  that  the  diplomat  alleg- 
edly responsible  for  the  worst  mistreatment  of  foreign  diplomats  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  including  the  burning  of  the  British  mission  in  Peking  in 

1967,  has  been  publicly  tried  and  convicted,  indicating  Peking's  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  abberational  nature  of  the  treatment  which  some  foreigners  re- 
ceived during  that  tumultuous  period. 

Since  the  questi(»n  of  China's  treatment  of  foreigners  who  enter  Chinese  terri- 
tory is  relevant  to  the  maintenance  of  good  relations  generally,  it  is  important 
to  place  the  much-publicized  events  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  perspective. 
The  earlier  history  of  the  People's  Republic  was  not  characterized  by  extensive 
mistreatment  of  Western  civilians.  On  Chinese  sentences  of  foreigners,  one 
scholar  stated  in  1968  that  "In  general  *  ''"  *,  sentences  imposed  on  foreigners 
by  the  Chinese  courts  or  other  authorities  in  the  last  19  years  have  not  been 
unduly  harsh  by  international  standards."  At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  record 
has  not  been  unblemished.  Several  cases  involving  prolonged  detention  or  im- 
prisonment are  the  Chinese  refusal  since  1049  to  grant  an  exit  visa  to  a  Belgian 
banker  whose  bank  has  refused  to  accede  to  a  Chinese  claim,  and  the  arduous  de- 
tention of  Reuters  correspondent  Anthony  Grey  in  a  small  room  for  26  months. 

The  tactic  of  delaying  exit  visas  has  been  used  by  the  Chinese  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  express  displeasure  or  otherwise  to  intluence  foreign  actions.  Visas 
were  denied  to  British  employees  of  British  firms  which  the  Chinese  were  forcing 
to  surrender  their  assets  during  the  early  years  of  Communist  rule,  and  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution  visas  were  denied  to  British  diplomats  for  a  lengthy 
period,  apparently  in  retaliation  for  the  trial,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  a 
dozen  other  Communist  journalists  in  Hong  Kong  in  1967.  Also,  three  employees 
of  a  British  firm  were  detained  for  more  than  six  months  in  1967-68  while  the 
Chinese  argued  over  a  claim  with  their  employers. 

It  seems  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Cultural  Revolution  incidents  were 
unique,  and  occurred  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  breakdown  in  public 
order  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  People's  Republic  and  not  likely  to  be 
repeated.  Even  the  events  of  1967  have  been  explained  in  the  following  manner 
by  a  Western  scholar : 

■•China  has  .shown  consistent  sensitivity  towards  the  whole  question  of  the 
treatment  of  aliens  ever  since  the  days  when  the  Western  powers  imposed  the 
extraterritorial  system  on  it  as  their  unilateral  solution  of  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  entirely  different  Chinese  and  Western  concepts  of  criminal  jus- 
ti(.e  *  *  *  jf  jg  tempting  to  ascribe  much  of  the  blame  for  the  Chinese  excesses 
of  the  past  year  to  what  foreigners  might  regard  as  an  unhealthy  abreaction  pro- 
voked by  the  humiliating  events  of  the  past." 

".Turisprude,"  "The  Legal  Options,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  Aug.  1. 

1968,  pp.  238,  241.  On  balance,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Western  visitors  to  China  since  1949  has  been  well  treated.  The  eagerness  of 
Western  European,  Australian,  Canadian  and  Japanese  businessmen  to  enter  the 
China  trade,  despite  the  events  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  expresses  a  judgment 
of  a  significant  portion  of  the  international  business  community  that  the  occa- 
sional harassment  and  confinement  of  Westerners  in  the  past  should  not  be 
deemed  to  reflect  a  pattern  of  Chinese  conduct,  but  rather  constitute  unfortunate 
exceptions  to  a  general  practice  of  satisfactory  treatment  of  foreigners. 

It  is  relevant  to  note  in  passing  that  in  appraising  China's  conduct  in  inter- 
national legal  matters  generally,  the  judgment  of  scholars  is  far  more  charitable 
than  that  of  Americans  accustomed  to  the  sanctimonious  judgments  of  American 
Secretaries  of  State.  Speaking  at  a  panel  discussion  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  in  1967,  Douglas  Johnston,  then  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
stated  that  study  of  China's  treaty  commitments  with  sixty  nations  indicated  that 
"there  is  little  evidence  that  these  commitments  are  treated  lightly  by  the  [People's 
Republic  of  China],"  Johnston,  "Treaty  Analysis  and  Communist  China:  Pre- 
liminary Observations,"  1967  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  126,  134.  Luke  T.  Lee,  in  a  stud.v  sponsored  by  the  Rule  of  Law  Re- 
search Center,  has  concluded  that  China's  record  of  compliance  with  agreements 
on  borders,  fishing,  trade,  economic  assistance  and  cultural  matters  has  been 
excellent.  Lee.  China  and  International  Agreements,  1969. 

Professor  Jerome  Cohen,  who  has  already  testified  before  the  Committee  in 
these  hearings,  has  elsewhere  eloquently  called  for  dispassionate  study  of  Chinese 
attitudes  toward  international  law,  pointing  out  how  grossly  Western  lawyers 
have  caricatured  Chinese  responses  to  Western  acts.  Cohen,  "Chinese  Attitudes 
Toward  International  Law— And  Our  Own,"  1967  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  108.  In  brief,  China's  record  on  trade  and  inter- 
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national  le^al  relations  Rpnerally  suggests  that  China  is  fully  oapahle  of  living 
up  to  obligations  arising  under  agreements  which  have  been  negotiated  and  con- 
chided  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

If  normalization  should  occur,  trade  ought  to  help  enlarge  American  under- 
standing of  China  as  it  has  that  of  other  Western  nations.  Many  Westerners 
come  away  with  clearer  understanding  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  of  the  intensity  of  Chinese  pride  in  those  accomplishments,  and  of 
the  strengths  of  Chinese  nationalism.  Despite  the  limitations  on  businessmen's 
movements  in  China,  trade  yields  insights  into  the  structure  of  Chinese  society 
that  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Trade,  then,  is  a  useful  component 
of  normal  international  intercourse  which  should  be  allowed  to  make  its  contrib- 
ution to  improved  Sino-American  relations. 

Yet  whatever  the  advantages  of  Sino-American  trade,  we  must  consider  it  in  a 
per.spective  that  includes  the  historical  background  of  Sino-American  relations 
over  the  past  twenty  years. 

I  will  not  review  that  background  at  any  length,  because  it  is  already  well 
known  to  you.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  caused  to  be  focused 
on  itself  modern  Chinese  resentment  at  the  disruption,  disorder,  humiliation  and 
weakness  which  centuries  of  Western  incursions  brought  to  China.  In  the  most 
recent  past,  the  United  States  intervened  in  a  Chinese  civil  war.  First  it  but- 
tressed a  corrupt  and  inept  regime  while  it  still  held  a  semblance  of  control ; 
and  later,  after  that  regime  had  lost  the  allegiance  and  support  of  its  people,  the 
United  States  helped  Install  and  maintain  it  on  Taiwan.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Ignited  States  prevented  the  Chinese  Revolution  from  coming  to  an  end ;  it  has 
presented  a  series  of  continuing  affronts  to  a  great  nation  newly  united  and 
determined  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  independence ;  it  denied  that  nation  its  ■ 
rightful  place  in  international  councils ;  and  it  has  maintained  a  policy  of  threat, 
encirclement,  isolation  and  economic  warfare  against  China  for  two  decades.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  American  policy  has  been  a  pernicious  mixture  of  alleged 
strategic  considerations,  legalisms,  arrogance,  and  sanctimoniousness. 

In  the  light  of  this  tragic  history,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Peking  regards  the 
United  States  as  its  enemy,  for  history  tells  the  Chinese  that  the  United  States  has 
indeed  acted  as  one.  Indeed,  these  hearings  concern  not  so  much  America's  China 
problem,  but  China's  more  serious  America  problem. 

The  present  administration  has  indicated  to  Peking  that  it  is  prepared  to  move 
toward  some  modification  of  long-frozen  American  policies,  chiefly  by  taking 
initiatives  to  allow  the  resumption  of  Sino-American  trade.  But  a  new  trade  policy 
by  itself  simply  fails  to  meet  the  long-standing  problems  that  have  inhibited 
normal  relations,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  vitally  necessary 
more  far-reaching  American  initiatives. 

An  incidental  danger  inherent  in  the  Administration's  concentration  on  trade 
is  that  both  the  Administration  and  the  general  public  may  overestimate  the 
sigiticance  of  American  moves.  From  the  United  States,  the  new  actions  on 
trade  may  appear  to  be  helpful  gestures  which  signal  a  new  reasonableness. 
and  many  Americans  have  undoubtedly  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  Peking's 
response  will  be  in  a  similar  vein.  Yet,  from  Peking  the  embargo  represented 
an  aspect  of  American  intervention  in  a  Chinese  civil  war.  and  lifting  of  the 
embargo  may  represent  only  a  partial  and  minor  abatement  of  hostilities,  an 
offer  to  sell  what  Peking  has  largely  been  able  to  buy  elsewhere,  and  possibly 
an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  fundamental  problems. 

We  should  recall  that  the  embargo  was  it.self  a  form  of  economic  warfare 
which  began  with  selective  controls  imposed  as  the  Chinese  Communist  armies 
swept  southward  in  1949.  grew  into  a  total  American  embargo  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war,  and  was  extended  into  an  American-led  international 
effort  through  the  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  of  its  allies  to  deny  the 
Chinese  Western  goods  and  technology.  In  addition.  American  economic  warfare 
was  linked  with  political  warfare,  which  saw  the  United  States  ring  China 
with  military  bases  and  treaty  organizations,  and  with  military  warfare  that 
included  Chinese  Nationalist  guerilla  atta^^'ks  on  the  Mainland  and  a  military 
alliince  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  United  States  that  the  Chinese  could 
no  fail  to  interpret  as  an  offensive  one  directed  at  the  People's  Republic. 

We  should  also  recall  that  throughout  the  mid  and  late  nineteen  fifties,  the 
Chinese  sought  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States  on  a  wide 
ranee  of  issues  separating  the  two  countries,  including  the  trade  embargo,  but 
that  the  T'nited  States  rebuffed  these  initiatives.  By  1960.  the  Chinese  reversed 
their  emphasis  on  seeking  to  reach  agreement  on  questions  collateral  to  the  status 
of  Taiwan,  and  came  to  insist,  as  they  continue  to,  that  the  Taiwan  problem 
must  be  resolved  before  the  others  can  be  reached. 
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I  spoke  with  a  Chinese  official  in  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Ottawa  on  the  day 
President  Nixon  announced  the  lifting  of  the  embargo.  He  professed  no  interest 
in  direct  Sino-Ameriean  trade,  and  preferred  to  discuss  the  more  fundamental 
issues.  The  difference  in  Chinese  and  American  perceptions  is  crucial,  because  if 
the  Chinese  do  not  welcome  a  gesture  which  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as 
eminently  reasonable,  the  American  response  may  be  renewed  intransigence. 
Having,  as  we  think,  served  the  ball,  it  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  it  is  in 
Peking's  court  for  the  Chinese  to  return  to  us.  These  views  are  unaffected  by 
Premier  Chou's  hints  that  Americans  might  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Canton 
Trade  Fair.  Most  of  Chou's  concerns  in  the  recent  reported  conversation  were 
with  Taiwan,  and  I  interpret  this  as  a  clear  reflection  of  the  Chinese  order  of 
priorities,  so  that  if  the  American  policy  review  currently  under  way  results  in 
American  commitment  to  a  "two-China"  policy  or  a  "one-China,  one-Taiwan"' 
policy,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  American  businessmen  were  kept  away 
from  Canton  for  yet  another  trade  fair. 

The  total  political  context,  then,  in  which  the  trade  embargo  has  long  been 
embedded  suggests  that  unless  the  fundamental  issues  between  the  United  States 
and  China  are  at  last  confronted  after  twenty  years  of  tragic  inertia,  a  new 
trade  policy  will  make  little  contribution  to  shaping  United  States-China  rela- 
tions constructively  along  new  lines.  It  is  therefore  important  to  stress  that 
even  as  the  United  States  sends  signals  to  Peking  through  trade  initiatives  that 
it  is  prepared  to  normalize  relations,  it  must  also  convey  indications  that  normal- 
ization includes  revision  of  the  inflexible  American  stance  on  the  fundamental 
problems  which  have  poisoned  Sino-American  relations  for  twenty  years. 

Each  of  the  resolutions  before  you  is  addressed  to  those  problems.  You  have 
already  heard  much  testimony  in  these  hearings  on  the  merits  of  each  of  the 
resolutions,  and  rather  than  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  I  will  state  my 
views  in  conclusory  fashion  in  the  light  of  the  perspective  that  I  have  set  forth 
here,  and  will  welcome  your  questions  on  them. 

The  Javits  resolution,  which  favors  dual  representation  of  Taipei  and  Peking 
in  the  United  Nations,  embodies  a  policy  unacceptable  to  Peking,  continues  an 
inappropriate  undiminished  American  support  of  Taipei,  and  ignores  prior 
American  commitments  to  the  proposition  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China.  As 
such,  it  does  not  embody  a  policy  that  would  contribute  constructively  to  a 
normalization  of  Sino-American  relations. 

The  Gravel  resolution  as  amended,  to  the  extent  that  it  leaves  open  the 
possibility  of  Taiwan  retaining  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  is  similarly 
unrealistic  in  expressing  a  dual  representation  policy  which  Peking  views  as  a 
denial  of  its  sovereignty. 

The  Kennedy  and  McGovern  resolutions  make  what  I  think  to  be  the  appro- 
priately unequivocal  choice,  favoring  Peking's  representation  in  both  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  as  the  only  government  of  China,  which 
it  has  in  fact  been  for  twenty  years.  The  Kennedy  resolution,  by  its  explicit 
opposition  to  a  "two  China"  solution,  would  signal  to  the  Chinese  that  the 
United  States  will  not  resort  to  the  kind  of  legalistic  maneuvering  that  has 
characterized  this  nation's  China  policy  for  so  long. 

The  McGovern  resolution  best  expresses  the  most  desirable  policy,  which  would 
not  only  acknowledge  Peking's  clear  right  to  represent  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  would  express  American  desire  to  end  its  involvement  in  the  Chinese 
civil  war  and  continue  if  not  intensify  the  recent  thaw  in  Sino-American  rela- 
tions. 

I  have  talked  here  mainly  of  trade  with  China.  I  will  conclude  by  urging  that 
if  that  trade  is  to  help  reknit  relations  between  the  two  long-estranged  Pacific 
giants,  the  United  States  must  also  make  drastic  changes  in  the  sterile  and  dan- 
gerous policies  which  this  nation  has  followed  toward  China  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

witnesses'  sense  of  futility  is  shared 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Lubman.  I  can  assure  you  that  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  share  your  futility,  but  we  do  not  Imow  what  else 
to  do  but  to  proceed.  I  agree  with  you.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  these 
hearings  or  anything  else  we  can  do  can  change  the  deep-seated  feel- 
ings that  have  developed  in  this  country  toward  China  and  other 
places. 

Dr.  Lubman.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  series  of 
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The  Ctiairmax.  Have  you  any  alternative  to  suggest  that  would 
make  you  feel  less  futile? 

Dr.  Li  liMAx.  No.  I  do  think  these  hearings,  at  least  it  is  my  hope 
that  these  hearings  will  perform  an  educational  function  as  the  hear- 
ings of  this  committee  have  done  in  the  past.  I  did  not  say  ""total  fu- 
tility." I  just  said  "a  deep  sense  of  futility." 

Tlic  CiiAiRMAx.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  many  members  of  the 
Senate  share  that  feeling. 

witness'    sources    of   trade   INFORMATIOlSr 

What  are  your  sources  about  trade?  How  do  you  gather  informa- 
tion about  this  matter  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAx.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer,  sir. 
I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  research  in  Hong  Kong.  I  lived  in  Hong 
Kong  from  1965  to  1967,  at  that  time  doing  research  mostly  on  the 
criminal  process  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  During  that  time 
I  came  to  know  many  people  in  Hong  Kong.  In  conducting  these  par- 
ticular researches  on  foreign  trade,  I  have  since  just  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  go  to  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere  and  speak  to  whoever  would 
talk  to  me  about  trade,  particularly  businessmen,  trade  officials,  diplo- 
mats, journalists  and  the  like. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  other  westerners  who  were  enjrao-inff  in 
trade?  ^  ""    ^ 

Dr.  Ltjbman.  That  is  right,  sir.  That  is  right.  So,  my  Imowledge  is 
rather  vicariously  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  countries  did  the  people  to  whom  you 
talked  come  primarily  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  I  have  spoken  to  businessmen  from  the  major  West- 
ern European  trading  partners,  that  is,  England,  Germany,  particu- 
larly, and  I  have  spoken  to  some  Japanese  as  well. 

china's    trading   PARTNERS    IN    ORDER    OF   VOLUME 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  largest  trading  partner  with  China  ?  Is 
it  Japan  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  I  believe  it  is  Japan,  yes.  Aside  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  in  order  of  volume  who  else,  Germany  ? 

Dr.  Lubman.  I  do  not  have  those  statistics  with  me,  sir,  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Just  an  estimate.  'Wliat  is  your  impression  ? 

Dr.  Lubman.  I  think  it  is  Japan.  Well,  the  Canadian  trade  is  very 
large  because  of  the  wheat  sales. 

(The  following  information  was  later  supplied :) 

CHINAS  FOREIGN  TRADE 

U.S.  dollars  (millions), 

imports  from—  Exports  to—  Total  trade 


Country  1968  1969  1968  1969 


1968       1969 


lT\- 22^- '^  391.1  224.2  234.5  549.6  625  6 

»&,:::::::;;:;;;:::;:::;;  Jl  nkl  'J?:f  IH  WA  SI 

Britain 68.3  124.6  82.3  90'.  6  1506  252 

Si"gaPpre 26.8  58.9  151.8  139.8  178  6  198  7 

Australia-...- 89.5  117.2  30.6  39.5  201  567 

Canada 151.2  113.8  21.7  25.5  72  9  39  3 

''aly- 61.1  56.3  48.0  64.1  09  1  120  4 

France 86.4  43.2  52.8  69.6  139.2  ll^S 

Source:  Foreign  Trade,  Department  of  Industry,  Trade,  and  Commerce,  Canada,  October  1970,  p.  5. 
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CANADIAX   TRADE   WITH    CHINA 

The  Chairmax.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  Canada.  What  do  they 
sell  besides  wheat? 

Dr.  Lubmax.  Rather  little.  I  tliink  thoy  have  been  selling  nickel; 
they  have  been  selling  some  niaclunerv,  although  not  very  much.  It 
is  my  impression  that  the  total  Canadian  trade  is  about  $190  million, 
this  is  subject  to  my  checking  the  figures,  of  which  the  Canadian  sales 
to  China  are  only  about  $25  million — excuse  me  Canadian  purchases, 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairmax.  What  do  they  purchase  from  China  ? 

Dr.  LrBMAX.  Well,  they  purchase,  I  think,  food,  I  know  they  pur- 
chase foodstuff's,  canned  mushrooms,  canned  green  beans,  things  like 
that.  They  purchase  nuts  from  the  Chinese,  and  they  purchase  some 
garments  as  well,  among  other  things. 

The  Chairmax.  They  sell  principally  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Lub:max.  Yes,  wheat  and  some  metal  sales. 

(The  following  information  was  later  supplied.) 

CANADA'S  CHIEF  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA 

1968  1969 

Wheat - 

Scrap  iron  and  steel ___ 

Nickel  and  nickel  alloy  scrap 

Nickel  anodes,  cathodes,  ingots,  rods _.. _ _ _ 

Radioactive  elements  and  isotopes 

X-rav  and  related  equipment  and  parts 

instruments  and  measuring  equipment  and  parts 

Zinc  blocks,  pigs,  and  slabs _ 

Total,  including  all  others 

CHINA'S  CHIEF  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Value 


Textiles,  clothing,  garments 

Peanuts,  green. _ 

Textiles,  fabricated  materials. _ 

House  furnishings  and  supplies 

Walnuts  and  nuts,  shelled  and  not  shelled 

Other  foods  and  spices _ 

Furs,  skins,  feathers,  animal  bristles 

Kitchen  utensils,  cutlery  and  tableware,  except  silverware 

Chemicals , 

Toys,  games,  sporting  and  recreation  equipment... 

Nonferrous  metals 

Footvi/ear , 

Watches  and  clocks ._ 

Total,  including  all  others 

Source:  Foreign  Trade,  Department  of  Industry,  Trade,  and  Commerce,  Canada,  October  1970,  p.  5. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  AVITH    CHINA 

The  Chairmax.  What  do  the  Japanese  sell  them  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  Well,  the  Japanese  sell  them  a  great  many  things.  The 
Japanese  sell  them  a  great  many  producer  goods,  they  sell  them  ma- 
chinery ;  they  have  sold  complete  plants  to  the  Chinese.  They  have  sold 


$157,745,689 

$119,775,768 

656, 448 

1,985,750 

296  184 

561,689 

274, 762 

48, 899 

48,  888 

42,768 

30,332 

74, 336 

1,645 

4,059,890  ... 

163,242,755 

122,417,635 

1968 

1969 

$7,115,098 

$8,212,092 

3,557,631 

4,614,285 

3,279,368 

3,803,053 

3,220,702 

3,  302,  793 

2,420,513 

2,  590,  253 

793,406 

1,577,275 

529, 239 

660,  348 

144,432 

505,  323 

316,783 

303,221 

191,700 

285,831 

113,124 

286, 133 

297,793 

207, 268 

166, 323 

153,757 

23, 438, 664 

27,421,482 
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a  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods,  and  buy  from  the  Chinese,  I 
suppose,  a  lot  of  raw  materials.  I  think  the  Japanese  buy  a  lot  of  coal 
from  the  Chinese. 

Tlie  Chairiman.  Coal. 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  Yes. 

(The  following  information  was  later  supplied :) 

Sino-Japanese  Trade,  1969 

JAPAN   EXPORTS 

V.f^.  dollars 
in  thousands 

Nitrogen-function   compounds  :    Choline 49, 189 

Organo-inorganie  and  heterocyclic  compound  :  Pyridine 2,  410 

Other  inorganic  chemicals  :  Ammonium  chloride 12,  809 

Fertilizers  manufactured  :  Sodium  nitrate 18,  774 

Products  of  polymerization  and  copolymerization  : 

Polyyinyl/chloride  resins 2,  974 

Polystyrene   3,  819 

Chemical  products  and  preparations    (not  elsewhere  specified)  :   Cat- 
alysts    2, 328 

Textile  yarn  and  thread  : 

Yarn  of  continuous  polyester  fibers 3,  436 

Yarn  of  continuous  high  tenacity  fibers 3,  797 

Textile  fabrics,  woven,  other  than  cotton  fabrics  : 

•  Nylon   tire   cord   fabrics 2,  949 

High-tenacity  rayon  tire  cord  fabrics 2,  529 

Iron  or  steel,  and  universals  : 

Wire  rod  of  low  carbon  steel 2,  577 

Wire  rod  of  ordinary  steel 4,  342 

Mechanical  structural  carbon  steel  of  other  than  high  carbon  steel —  9,  955 

Bars  and  rods  of  alloy  steel  (not  elsewhere  specified) 2,916 

Heavy  plates  and  sheets 14. 183 

Medium  plates  and  sheets  of  other  than  high  carbon  or  alloy  steel —  4.  675 

Hot  rolled  plates  and  sheets 8.  894 

Cold  rolled  plates  and  sheets  not  more  than  0.9  mm.  in  thickness —  18.  344 

Cold  rolled  plates  and  sheets  more  than  0.9  mm 4,  999- 

Plates  and  sheets  of  silicon  steel,  not  in  coils 5,  771 

Tinned  plates  and  sheets 7.  860 

Galvanized  steel  plates  and  sheets 6,  888- 

Seamless  tubes  and  pipes  of  other  than  high  carbon  or  alloy  steel, 

not  plated   (not  elsewhere  specified) 27,146 

Seamless  tubes  and  pipes  of  stainless  steel 4.  798 

Seamless  tubes  and  pipes  of  alloy  steel  (not  elsewhere  specified) —  3,  559 

Welded  pipes  for  piping  (gas  pipes) 3,675 

Nonferrous  metals : 

Platinum,  unwrought  or  partly  worked 3,  529 

Brass  and  bronze,    unwrought 13,  336 

Manufacturers  of  metals  (not  elsewhere  specified)  :  Ropes 9,  008 

Machinery  other  than  electric : 

Air  or  gas  compressors 3,  892 

Ball    bearings 3.  308 

Roller  or  needle-roller  bearings 3,  256 

Transport  equipment : 

Axles  and  wheels  for  railway  locomotives  and  rolling-stock 4.  717 

Chassis  for  wheeled  type  tractors 2,  713 

Others 113,  448 

Total 390.  803 
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JAPAN    IMPORTS 

Food  and  live  animals  : 

Fresh,   chilled   or  frozen   meat  and   edible   offals    (not  elsewhere 

specified)    2, 858 

"Kurage"   (Phopllema  esculenta,  etc.),  dried,  salted  or  smoked 3,307 

Scallops,  salted,  dried  or  smoked 11.  466 

Chestnuts 6,  599 

Small  red  bean 5, 172 

Vegetables,  dried  or  dehydrated  (not  elsewhere  specified) 1,865 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except  fuels  : 

Groundnuts,  peanuts,  green  whether  or  not  shelled 3,  698 

Waste  and  scrap  of  unhardened  rubber 42,  324 

Castor  oil  seed  (excluding  flour  and  meal) 2,963 

Wild  raw  silk  (not  shown) 3,755 

Raw  silk   (not  elsewhere  specified) 15,586 

Cashmere  goat  hair 4,985 

Common  salt  and  pure  sodium  chloride  (not  elsewhere  specified) —  9,293 

Fluorspar,  leucite,  nepheline  and  nepheline  syenite 4,  534 

Anthracite  coal 3,  646 

Fixed  vegetable  oils  (II)  :  "Urushi"  wax  and  "Uaze"  wax 1,863 

Rosin 9,  391 

Thrown  silk  and  other  silk  yarn  and  thread 5,  006 

Silk  fabrics,  other  than  silk  noil  fabrics  (not  elsewhere  specified) 7,819 

Under  garments  of  textile  fabric,  not  knitted  or  crocheted 4,  905 

Under-shirts,   slips,   and  other  under  garments,  knitted  or  crocheted, 

wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool 3,  323 

Basketwork,  wickerwork  and  other  articles  of  plaiting  material   (not 

elsewhere  specified) 1, 582 

Human  hair,  dressed,  thinned,  bleached  or  otherwise  worked 3,  224 

Commodities  transaction  not  classified  according  to  kind 1,  684 

Others " 73,  692 

Total  234,  540 

Source.   Japanese   Ministry   of  Finance  figures,   reprinted  in   the   China  Trade  Report, 
Aug.  1970,  pp.  11-12. 

CHINESE    RECORD    OF    PAYMENT 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fair  to  say  there  has  been  no  serious  difficult} 
in  payment,  leaving  for  the  moment  the  question  of  negotiation  of  de- 
linquencies in  delivery  and  so  on.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem of  payment. 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  That  is  correct,  sir.  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  in  the  international  community  for  promptness 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  largely  cash  or  credit?  Do  they  take  credit?  Do 
they  ask  for  credit  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  They  sometimes  do  and  the  Japanese  do  not  give 
credit.  It  is  my  impression  that  most  western  nations  do  not,  although 
the  Canadians  did  give  some  short-term  credit  on  the  wheat  sales. 

The  Chairman.  On  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Lubman.  And  I  believe  that  the  Chinese  sometimes  prepaid  on 
those.  It  is  my  impression  that  most  of  the  transactions  that  I  know 
about — and  I  should  urge  on  you  that  I  know  things  only  vicariously 
because  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  study  China  as  if  it  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moon.  Most  of  what  I  know  is  somewhat  limited,  but  those 
transactions  are  normally  transactions  involving  letters  of  credit,  so 
that  there  are  no  long-term  credits  involved.  The  Chinese  record  has 
been  a  good  one. 
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WITNESS   ACCESS  TO   CHINESE  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   HONG   KONG 

The  Chairman.  A  principal  source  of  foreign  exchange  is  through 
I  long  Kong? 

J  Jr.  LuBMAx.  I  believe  so ;  yes. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Did  }ou  have  access  to  discussing  matters  with  any 
of  the  representatives  of  China  in  Hong  Kong  who  were  doing  the 
trading.  Would  they  talk  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Lub:man.  Xot  the  last  time  I  was  there.  I  was  in  Hong  Kong  in 
the  fall  of  1970,  right  after  the  Canton  fair,  and  I  made  approaches, 
but  they  were  not  at  that  time  anxious  to  see  me ;  so  I  have  had  no 
direct  contacts.  The  only  direct  contact  I  have  had  with  Chinese  was 
in  the  Embassy  in  Ottawa,  which  I  visited  once  several  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  In  Ottawa. 

CRIMINAL   PROCESSES   IN    CHINA 

You  said  a  moment  ago  you  were  in  Hong  Kong  for  2  years  pri- 
marih^  to  study  criminal  processes  in  China  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN,  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  odd.  What  did  you  find  out  about  the 
criminal  processes? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  I  will  try  to  answer  the  question  very  briefly,  sir,  par- 
ticularly if  I  may  respond  or  add  my  response  to  ]Mr.  Durdin's  re- 
sponse to  your  question.  I  think  that  China  is  a  disciplined  society. 
Control  is  quite  strong,  although  control  is  exerted  in  very  different 
Avays  from  those  to  which  M'e  are  accustomed.  That  is.  direct  coercion 
in  the  form  of  police  and  such  has  not  genei-all}'  been  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  scene,  altliough  in  the  early  years  it  certainly  Avas.  I  think 
since  those  eai'ly  years,  the  threat  of  some  sanction  has  been  enough. 

The  Chinese  stress  persuasion.  The  persuasion  may  be  extremely 
intense  and  it  ma}^  amount  to  what  we  might  think  to  be  a  kind  of 
punishment,  but  they  would  much  rather — they  have  long  adhered  to 
the  belief — persuade  people  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  think  correctly 
and  act  correctly  rather  than  to  coerce  them.  Indeed,  criminal  punish- 
ment such  as  trial  and  conviction  are  considered  a  rather  exceptional 
form,  an  extreme  form  of  punishment. 

There  is  also.  I  think  as  part  of  the  makeup  of  the  Chinese  people's 
attitude  toward  force,  toward  the  system  of  control,  a  certain  basic 
commitment  on  the  part  of  many,  many  Chinese  to  the  basic  goals  of 
the  regime.  It  also  has  been  quite  clear  to  them  that  overt  resistance 
can  be  punished  very  successfully.  There  may  be  some  aspect  of 
passivitv  involved  as  well.  But  I  would  stress  the  use  of  indirect  con- 
trols, of  persuasion,  with  emphasis  on  vohmtaristic  responses. 

HAS    CHINA    ALWAYS   BEEN   A   DISCIPLINED    SOCIETY? 

The  Chairman.  Accepting  your  and  ISIr.  Durdin's  view  that  this 
is  a  disciplined  society,  do  you  think  this  is  a  new  development  in 
China  or  was  this  ti-aditional  in  China  a  hundred,  200,  300  years  ago? 
Has  it  always  been  a  disciplined  society  or  not  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  I  think  the  amount  of  discipline  has  varied  greatly. 
Certainly,  in  the  hmidred  years  preceding  the  Chinese  Revolution, 
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the  Chinese  society  was  much  disrupted  partially  by  contact  with  the 
"West.  .Vnd  certainly  the  50  years  preceding-  the  Chinese  Connnunists 
coining  to  power  were  ver}'  disruptive  indeed,  and  the  fabric  of  Chi- 
nese society  had  been  much  rent  by  civil  war,  disorder,  corruption, 
and  ]:»overty. 

I  think  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  established  a  system  of 
control  that  extends  far  deeper  into  the  roots  of  Chinese  society  than 
any  other  Chinese  Government  has  ever  been  able  to  create.  That  is 
definitely  a  new  phenomenon.  I  think  it  is  most  impressive  that  much 
of  that  system  of  control  was  suspended  for  two  years  during  the  cul- 
tural revolution,  and  the  Chinese  were  able  to  return  to  a  relatively 
orderly  situation,  although  there  have  been  some  transitional  prob- 
lems. There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder  and  crime  during  the  cultural 
revolution.  The  Chinese  themselves  said  this.  There  have  been  continu- 
ing campaigns  against  corruption  and  crime  after  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, but  they  have  noAv  abated,  and  I  think  the  Chinese  society  has 
noAv  returned  in  the  postcultural  revolution  period  to  a  newly  stable 
and  quite  well-controlled  system. 

COMPARISOX  OF   CIIIXESE   AND  \^TSTERN    CRIMINAL  PROCESSES 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to  push  you  too  far, 
but,  since  you  brought  this  in  about  your  study  of  criminal  processes, 
is  it  at  all  similar  to  any  western  system  of  criminal  justice  or  not? 
Can  you  make  any  comparison  as  far  as  your  studies  led  you  to  con- 
sider ? 

Dr.  LuBMAX.  I  am  also  a  professor  of  criminal  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ^ 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  It  is  sometimes  most  uncomfortable  to  compare  not  the 
theories  of  how  criminal  process  ought  to  work  but  the  actualities,  I  am 
talking  here  about  the  American  criminal  process,  which  I  think  is  in 
a  very  bad  state  indeed.  When  we  compare  actual  practice  we  find  that 
in  all  societies  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discretion  that  lies  with  police 
and  pi'osecutors,  and  that  the  actual  judicial  determination  of  criminal 
cases  deals  with  only  a  relatively  minor  portion  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  involving  persons  accused  of  committing  a  crime.  I  think  all  soci- 
eties have  this  problem  of  restraining  the  discretion  of  those  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law. 

But  generally,  in  more  direct  response  to  your  question,  I  would  say 
that  our  emphasis  is  on  a  system  of  impartial  adjudication  with  the 
participation  of  trained  lawyers  on  both  sides.  That  is  at  least  the 
theory  of  American  criminal  process,  and  the  Chinese  theory  is  totally 
different. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Dr.  LiHiMAN.  Well,  that  is  that  under  the  Chinese  system  most  crimi- 
nals are  punished  administratively,  and  the  extent  of  discretion,  police 
use  of  discretion,  is  controlled,  supposedly,  by  the  officials  paying  close 
attention  to  really  gathering  competent  evidence  against  the  accused 
perr^on.  ]Most  Chinese  defendants  confess.  A  failure  to  confess  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  may  result  in  a  prolonged  trial  during  which,  in 
theoiy.  the  court  must  go  into  the  evidence  in  a  very  detailed  fashion. 

However,  if  the  defendant  is  found  guilty,  his  denial  of  his  guilt  may 
be  held  against  him.  He  is  not  represented  by  a  lawyer.  The  Chinese 
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did  experiment  briefly  with  lawyers  on  the  model  of  the  Soviet  TJniou 
and  abandoned,  largely  abandoned,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  experiment, 
considering  that  lawyers  might  possibly  interfere  with  the  search  for 
the  truth,  as  they  put  it,  a'nd  might  possibly  end  up  by  shielding 
counterrevolutionaries  who  ouglit  to  be  punished.  I  think  the  systems 
are  terribly  different  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  compare  them  rather 
briefly  without  doing  injustice  to  both  of  them,  I  am  afraid. 

NET  RESULT   OF  SYSTEM   OX  ORDIXARY  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA 

The  Chairman.  In  summary,  is  it  possible  to  generalize  that  the 
ordinary  people  of  China  are  mistreated  or  subject  to  injustices  to  a 
greater  "extent  than  they  are  in  the  average  Western  country  or  this 
county,  whichever  you  like  ?  Do  you  feel  the  net  result  of  this  is  any 
great  imposition  upon  the  ordinary  citizen  of  China  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Ltjbman.  Well,  there  is  an  imposition  in  the  sense  that  the  kind 
of  individual  choices  which  we  like  our  citizens  to  be  able  to  make  are 
not  permitted  to  the  Chinese  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unjust  then.  Would  you  say  there  are  many 
more  examples  of  injustice  ? 

Dr.  Lubman.  That  depends  on  whose  standards  of  justice  you  use,  it 
seems  to  me.  We  judge  other  nations  by  a  highly  abstract  model  of 
what  our  system  of  justice  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  find  fault 
with  just  about  every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  "mean  the  way  it  is,  not  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Lubman.  Well,  the  way  it  is,  I  think  that  the  Chinese  are  under- 
going a  very  difficult  time  oi  social  experiment,  in  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  new  nation  and  a  new  order,  and  by  our  lights  there  are 
restrictions  on  freedom  which  many  of  us  would  find  intolerable.  That 
is  correct,  sir. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  many  Chinese  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  contribute  to  this  effort,  and  "a  good  many  Chinese  I  do  not 
think  would  want  to  apply  the  same  standards  of  individual  choice 
and  of  due  process.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese  may  have  a 
totally  different  notion  of  individual  freedom  than  we  do  but  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  collective,  on  working  together, 
which  causes  a  great  deal  of  group  pressure  on  individuals  which 
many  individuals  do  resent.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  Chinese 
somehow  value  individual  freedom  less  than  we  do.  However,  other 
priorities  have  intervened,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  Chinese  prob- 
ably accept  that  different  order  of  priorities.  That  is  not  a  direct 
answer  to  your  question,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  hard  question  to 
answer  in  a  very  exact  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  questions  are  dictated  out  of  a  great  sense  of 
ignorance,  as  you  know.  We  are  only  groping  trying  to  find  something 
out  about  a  country  about  which  we  know  very  little. 

Dr.  Lltjman.  I  certainly  consider  myself  a  groper  along  with  you, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliich  explains,  I  suppose,  the  impropriety,  if  it  is, 

of  my  questions. 

I  will  yield  to  our  leading  lawyer.  He  is  much  more  capable  of 
pursuing  this  kind  of  subject  than  I  am. 
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Senator  Javits.  The  chairman  is  very  flattering  but  the  leading 
lawyer  happens  himself  to  be  so  involved  with  a  dozen  different  things 
that  he  would  like  to  confine  himself  to  two  questions  of  my  own 
constituent,  Tillman  Durdin. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  if  you  will  come  forward. 

Senator  Javits.  Stay  where  you  are. 

The  Chairman.  Stay  where  you  are,  Mr.  Lubman. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINESE  ENTRY  INTO  ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS 

Senator  Javits.  Just  two  questions.  I  was  very  interested  in  two 
things  in  your  statement.  I  apologize  to  the  other  witnesses,  but  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  an  executive  session  of  the  Labor  Committee  and  I 
am  the  ranking  member  and  it  is  very  important  that  I  be  there.  I 
shall  read  the  statements  and  profit  by  them,  but  I  did  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Durdin,  whom  I  know  so  well,  two  questions.  One,  I  noticed  that 
you  said  Chinese  Communists  appear  to  feel  that  not  only  economic 
development  but  national  security  will  be  served  by  increased  more 
flexible  contacts  with  foreign  governments  and  peoples. 

Do  we  take  it,  Mr.  Durdin,  that  you  believe  they  may  be  ready  to 
enter  into  some  kind  of  arms  limitation  talks,  especially  nuclear  arms 
limitation  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  That  is  possible.  They  have  not  got  as  far  I  am  sure, 
as  they  would  like  to  in  their  own  development  of  a  nuclear  arsenal. 
But  if  an  arms  limitation  resulted  in  a  considerable  cut  down  in  the 
armaments  of  the  other  great  powers,  and  they  could  achieve  that 
through  an  arms  limitation  agreement,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  they 
would  agree  to  one ;  not  very  soon,  I  think,  but  possibly  eventually. 

COMMUNIST  CHINESE  DESIRE  FOR  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITY  BEFORE  TALKS 

Senator  Ja\'its.  Do  you  think  that  they  first  wish  to  come  abreast 
of  the  nuclear  powers,  wdthin  reason,  not  have  necessarily  a  thou- 
sand SS-9's,  but  do  you  think  that  they  want  to  first  have  some  finite 
impressive  nuclear  capability  before  they  talk  business? 

Mr.  Durdin.  I  should  think  they  would;  yes. 

Senator  Jam:ts.  You  think  they  would  and  do  you  think  they  are 
capable  of  it  ? 

]\Ir.  Durdin.  I  think  they  are. 

Senator  Javits.  Within  a  measureable  period  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Within  5  or  8  years,  something  like  that.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  sacrifices,  I  think,  to  achieve  this  production. 

Senator  Javits.  So,  we  ought  to  have  an  eye  toward  the  possibility 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China's  nuclear  situation  facing  us  on 
a  leapfrog  basis  over  the  present  SALT  talks  rather  than  now? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Yes. 

Senator  Javits.  That  would  be  your  feeling? 

Mr.  Durdin.  Yes;  I  would  agree. 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  VIEW  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENTS 

Senator  Javits.  The  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  this : 
You  said  support  for  Chinese  causes  will  continue  in  a  traditional 
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form  of  political  and  limited  material  aid  to  subversive  movements. 
The  thina-  T  tliink  that  has  troubled  the  wor-ld  has  been  that  the  Maoist 
approach  has  l^een  ahvavs  the  more  radical,  the  more  revolutionary 
and  the  more  violent,  and  the  sus]~>icion  has  been  that  they,  much  more 
than  the  Russians,  were  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  internal  civil  war 
and  subversion  supplyinj^  arms,  leadership,  training;,  et  cetera.  Tlie 
impression  in  the  world  has  been  that  the  Maoist  irroup  was  the  violent 
group  as  compared  Avith  the  jNIoscow  oTOup  which  was  generally  the 
more  established,  seeking  power  by  generally  political  means.  Do  you 
have  any  i-eflection  on  that  that  you  could  give  us  because  that  is  an 
important  factor  in  how  we  regard  the  People's  Republic  of  China  ? 

Mr.  DuRnix.  Yes;  I  think  vour  statement  in  that  connection  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  very  basic  to  the  Chinese  Communist  view  of  revolutionary 
movements  that  they  cannot  achieve  success  without  the  use  of  vio- 
lence. Thev  objure:ate  the  parliamentary  road  to  overturn  society,  to 
establish  Communist  regimes.  They  have  stated  this  over  and  over. 
I  would  not  say,  however,  if  faced  with  a  situation  of  some  country 
in  Mdiich  parliamentary  means  seemed  to  have  some  good  chance  of 
success  they  would  not  out  of  a  pragmatic  approach,  support  a  parli- 
amentai'V  movement  of  the  left.  They  did  to  a  considerable  degree  do 
this  in  Indonesia  before  the  crackdown  on  Communists  there.  They 
were  supporting  the  Indonesian  Communist  party  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  movement  to  achieve  power  without  revolution,  without  wide 
scale  revolution.  It  did  not  succeed.  They,  the  Indonesian  Communists, 
tried  a  coup  at  the  last  moment  and  were  caught  at  it  and  were  then 
Aviped  out.  Peking  afterward  denounced  the  methods  they  had  used, 
saying  they  were  too  united  frontists.  Peking  said  they  had  allied 
themselves  too  closely  with  non-Communist  elements  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Javits.  So,  you  see  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  diminution 
in  the  aid  and  comfort  which  the  People's  Republic  will  give  to  violent 
rcA^olution  bv  Communist  parties  of  their  stripe  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  DiTRDiN.  Well,  I  went  into  this  a  little  in  my  written  statement. 
At  this  present  stage,  I  think  they  are  prepared  on  a  practical  basis 
to  give  diminished  support  to  subversive  movements  in  cases  where 
they  think  dealings  on  a  government  basis  with  other  countries  will 
promote  their  immediate  national  and  economic  and  political  inter- 
ests. I  think  they  are  giving  somewhat  less  aid,  for  example.  Already 
to  Communist  movements  in  some  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Malaysia,  for  example,  there  is  less  frequent  and  direct  propagandist 
support.  There  is  also  less  direct  propaganda  support  for  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  Thailand.  This  fits  into  my  feeling  that  at  this 
particular  stage  they,  when  they  want  to,  will  conduct  their  foreign 
relations  by  dealing  with  o-overnments  and  downgrading  in  some 
cases  and  to  some  degree  their  support  for  Communist  subversive 
movements. 

AVITNESS'   PRESCRTPTION   RESPECTING   TAIWAN" 

Senator  Javits.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  Tncidentally.  T  mi<rht 
say  too,  I  read  carefully  your  prescription  respecting  Taiwan.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  you.  I  testified  here  the  other  day  and  felt  the 
same  waA\  that  if  we  were  cool  abou^  it  we  would  find  a  wav  ont,  not 
a  two-China  policy  but  a  way  ont  without  just  liandi/ig  over  Taiwan. 
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Mr.  Ddrdin.  Yes;  I  tend  to  tliink  if  we  get  out  of  the  picture  on 
Taiwan  in  a  series  of  progressive  moves  and  leave  it  to  be  a  Chinese 
problem  they  might,  Peking  might,  very  well  end  up  with  an  adequate 
magnanimous  solution,  but  as  long  as  we  are  manipulating  things  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  chance. 

Senator  Javits.  But  Peking  must  know  all  the  time  that  we  are  not 
going  to  let  them  invade  and  take  Formosa  for  the  very  reason  pointed 
out  by,  I  think,  the  next  witness,  whose  statement  I  have  already 
browsed  through  and  that  is  that  this  is  the  key  to  Japan-China  rela- 
tions. "We  do  not  want  to  succeed  a  Peking  versus  Taiwan  confronta- 
tion with  a  Tokj-o  versus  Peking  confrontation.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
sensitive  situation  there  with  respect  to  the  three-cornered  relation- 
ship between  Peking,  Taiwan,  and  Japan. 

3Ii".  DuRDiN.  Well,  I  tend  to  feel  that  Japan  will  accept  whatever 
ari'angements  we  can  achieve  on  Taiwan,  whatever  settlement  with 
Peking  we  can  achieve. 

Senator  Javits.  I  agree  but  I  am  onlv  talking  about  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  terra  franca.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  just  ready  for  an  invasion 
army  from  the  mainland  and  it  is  not  just  going  to  be  left  to  save  its 
own  neck  if  it  can. 

Mr.  DiiJDix.  Well,  I  would  prefer  to  see  us  assert  that  line  of  action 
through  the  United  Nations,  through  the  international  community 
rather  than  as  a  sole  guarantor  militarily. 

Senator  Javits.  I  thoroughly  agree,  but  in  the  final  analysis  unless 
th(^  People's  Pvepublic  knows,  foi-  exam])le.  that  we  are  just  not  going 
to  let  mainland  China  take  over  Taiwan  by  force.  You  know  the  United 
Nations  can  make  fine  speeches,  as  we  saw,  on  the  Middle  East,  but  how 
many  battalions  has  it  got  ? 

I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  nuance  of  the  policy  you  recommended. 
Would  you  feel  that  v:e  simply  turn  loose  of  it,  get  out  and  let  the 
Taiwanese  shift  for  themseh^es  whatever  way  they  can  make  it? 

Mr.  DuRDiK.  Well,  eventually:  I  think  getting  out  should  be  the 
eventual  objective  of  tactical  sliifts  as  we  go  along.  It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  maneuver,  I  realize. 

Senator  Javits.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  DtiRDiN.  But  at  a  certain  stage  I  tliink  we  have  to  just  yield 
and  give  up  military  responsibility  for  protecting  Taiwan. 

Senator  Javits.  I  think  at  a  certain  stage  we  will  and  should  and 
I  gather  you  have  a  sense  of  gradualism  about  it. 

Mr.  DuRDix.  Yes. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  very  much. 

MONOGRAPH  ON  CHINESE   STSl^EM  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REQUESTED 

Professor  Ivubman,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this  because  I  respect 
Avhat  the  Chair  has  been  asking  you.  Do  you  think  you  know  enough 
about  the  system  of  criminal  justice  in  China,  having  made  just  a 
short  visit  and  pei'haps  prestudy  and  poststudy,  to  supply  for  the 
recoi'd  perhaps,  a  monograph  on  that  subject  which  would  enable  us  to 
make  a  comparison  which  might  be  of  great  intei-est? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  I  only  wish,  sir,  I  had  gone  to  China.  I  have  not  been 
to  China. 

Senator  Javits.  You  have  not? 
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Dr.  LuBMAN.  So,  I  would  say  my  knowledge  is  simply  not  sufficient 
to  supply  that  kind  of  monograph,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
publications  by  Prof.  Jerome  Cohen  of  Harvard  and  myself  which 
are  in  conventional  American  law  reviews  and  which  I  suppose  I 
could  supply. 

Senator  Javits.  Would  you  do  that  ? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  Yes,  sir;  indeed, sir. 

Senator  Javits.  Let  us  at  least  have  those.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Lubman. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  in  the  committee  files.) 

The  Chairman.  Senator  McGee. 

GRADUALISM  IN  INCREASING  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH 

MAINLAND  CHINA 

Senator  McGee.  Let  me  follow  up  there,  Mr.  Lubman.  What  sort 
of  gradualism,  if  that  is  the  sort  of  right  word,  is  there  in  increasing 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  mainland  China?  My  own  feeling 
right  now  is  that  we  tend  to  overexpect  on  that,  that  once  you  get 
a  ping-pong  ball  in  there  that  that  opens  up  very  rapid  movement 
of  events. 

Dr.  LuBiMAN.  Well,  for  the  first,  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  saying  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  direct  trade.  That  is,  they  do  not  have  a 
great  interest.  They  have,  however,  made  some  purchases  from 
Americans,  from  offshore  subsidiaries  of  American  corporations  and 
in  fact,  they  have  through  other  foreign  entities  purchased  some 
American  products  recently.  I  would  imagine  that  as  tlie  Chinese 
find  they  need  particular  things  which  are  now  available  for  export 
through  other  entities,  there  would  be  a  significant  expansion  of  in- 
direct trade. 

For  our  part,  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  China  differential ;  that  is,  the  denial  to  China  of  more  Ameri- 
can products  and  technology  than  we  deny  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause I  think  that  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  China  differential  there 
is  a  residue  of  silent  hostility.  I  think  that  since  that  is  a  political 
gesture,  there  is  another  gesture  which  we  can  throw  into  the  hopper ; 
there  is  still  some  differential. 

Not  only  that,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  other  problems 
in  connection  with  the  differential.  One,  there  is  a  potential  for  a 
greater  trade.  As  the  Soviet  list  is  revised  it  would  be  important  to 
keep  the  Chinese  list  matching  the  Soviet  list. 

Also,  there  is  another  problem.  The  President  has,  I  think,  very 
clearly  signaled  to  the  Chinese  that  requests  for  goods  which  are  not 
on  the  general  list  might  very  well  be  sympathetically  viewed,  and  I 
certainly  applaud  that.  A  problem,  however,  is  that  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  goods  can  be  sent  and  exported  under  a  special 
license  is  one  in  which  the  Pentagon  figures  very  heavily.  In  the  ad 
hoc  case-by-case  discussions  which  go  on  between  the  agencies,  the 
Pentagon  has  often  taken  a  very  conservative  view  of  what  are  stra- 
tegic goods.  So,  for  instance,  the  Pentagon  held  up  the  sale  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  engines  to  the  Perlini  Co.  of  Milan.  That  sale  was  finally 
approved  and  the  license  issued:  It  is  my  impression  the  Pentagon 
did  exactly  the   same   thing   in   the   sale  of   General   Motors   and 
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Cumniins  engines  and  Allison  transmissions  to  the  Berliet  Co.  for 
50-ton  dump  trucks.  I  believe  they  delayed  that  for  months, 

I  believe  it  would  be  important  for  the  President  to  show  by  strong 
leadership  that  the  process  of  granting  sympathetic  hearings  to  re- 
quests for  exports  under  special  licenses  to  China  will  be  one  that 
would  truly  be  sympathetic  and  in  which  the  Pentagon  will  be  some- 
what restrained.!  think  those  are  small  steps  that  might  be  taken,  and 
they  might  very  well  lead  to  substantial  purchases. 

Now,  then,  I  would  also  like  to  see  in  connection  with  general  East- 
West  trade  a  reduction  of  the  controls  on  trade  so  that  we  go  down  to 
the  level  of  the  CoCom  list,  if  that  is  to  be  maintained. 

That  would  be  a  general  gesture.  But  on  trade  I  would  urge  at  the 
moment  expansion  of  indirect  trade  and  reduction  of  the  China 
differential. 

Senator  McGee.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  our  priorities  in  the  right  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  Not  many  people 
in  the  world  realize  that  the  Post  Office  might  have  closed  down  to- 
morrow night  at  the  end  of  its  appropriations  if  I  had  not  been  in  an- 
other meeting  this  morning.  That  is  why  I  was  late,  but  if  this  is 
repetition,  I  would  like  to  rule  out  the  following  question. 

FUTURE  DIMENSION  OF  U.S.  TRADE  AND  IN\'ESTMENT 

Looking  down  that  road  ahead  at  the  optimum  point,  what  dimen- 
sion do  you  see  for  American  trade,  American  investment  in  main- 
land China? 

Dr.  Ltjbman.  Well,  for  American  investment  I  see  in  the  near  future 
no  possibilities  at  all.  That  is,  as  I  did  indicate  in  my  statement,  the 
Chinese  have  not  welcomed  foreign  investment. 

So  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  say.  Ameri- 
cans would  find  themselves  resuming  competition  with  other  traders 
who  have  long  been  in  the  market  and  have  gotten  to  know,  gotten  to 
be  quite  familiar  with  it.  Also,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  which  the 
United  States  would  like  to  sell  but  which  the  Chinese  have  been 
buying  from  others  for  years  because  of  our  embargo.  So,  it  is  rather 

hard  to  say.  j.  -o  v 

The  only  economist's  prediction,  I  think,  has  been  that  of  Robert 
Dernberger  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  that  began,  I  think,  at 
somewhere  around  $25  million  and  depended  on  a  number  of  factors. 
That  was  in  a  studv  published  by  the  National  Committee  for  United 
States- China  Relations.  I  think  'it  is  too  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  the  future  dimensions  of  trade  would  not  amount  to  a  very 
significant  portion  of  American  foreign  trade  and  perhaps  even  of 
Chinese  foreign  trade. 

(The  following  information  was  later  supplied :) 

Comment  of  Professor  Ltjbman  Concerning  Figure  Cited  From  Dernberger 

Study 

Professor  Lubman  later  noted  "The  figure  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  was 
only  one  of  a  series  of  projections  made  by  Professor  Dernberger,  and  assumed 
that  China  would  buy  nothing  directly  from  the  United  States  but  would  sell  its 
leading  export  commodities.  The  figure  should  not  stand  in  isolation  from  the 
others  in  his  study,  which  should  be  reported  in  its  entirely,  if  possible." 
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TRADE    RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    JAPAN    AND    CHINA 

Senator  McGee.  The  principal  natural  tie  there  would  be  the- 
Japanese? 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  Well,  of  course,  by  reason  of  geography  aiid  also  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  Japanese  entiy  into  tlie  China  market,  the  Japa- 
nese do  have  a  very  strong  relationship  with  the  Chinese. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    U.S.    COIVIPETITION    WITH    JAPANESE 

Senator  McGee.  This  could  not  in  any  real  sense  be  a  competitive 
factor  as  far  as  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  concerned.  We  are 
in  no  position  to  be  competitive.  I  suj)pose.  in  that  sphere. 

Dr.  LuBMAN.  Well,  we  could  compote.  In  some  industries  there  is 
extremely  intense  competition  between  West  European  firms  and  the 
Japanese;  machine  tools,  for  instance.  I  think  there  is  very  heavy 
competition  insofar  as  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  textiles. 
I  think  there  is  heavy  com])etition  also  in  a  number  of  other  areas; 
chemicals,  for  instance.  So  I  think  there  could  be  quite  vigorous  com- 
petition between  American  firms  and  Japanese  firms. 

Senator  McGee.  I  wonder  if  I  could  raise,  Mv.  Chairman,  a  ques- 
tion or  tw^o  with  Mr.  Durdin,  I  was  not  able  to  get  here  when  he  was 
testifying. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

PROSPECTS   FOR   ARMS   TALKS   WITH   CHINESE 

Senator  McGee.  When  you  launched  here  with  Senator  Javits,  you 
were  talking  about  the  prospects  for  arms  talks  and  you  touched  only 
in  passing  on  the  points  that  I  wanted  to  raise.  Some  have  argued 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  basis  for  arms  talks  with  China  until 
the  Chinese  achieve  adelivery  capability.  You  touched  on  that  slightly 
when  you  said  it  might  be  conceivable  if  in  their  disadvantageous 
position  now  they  could  agree  u]:)on  talks  that  would  cut  back,  let  us 
say,  the  Soviet  and  American  positions  in  that  area. 

\\'ould  you  expand  on  that  a  little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Durdin.  AVell,  I  believe  they  want  to  develop  their  weapons 
capability  more  than  it  is  at  present  before  they  would  make  an  agree- 
ment. They  would  not  do  that  until  they  have  achieved  moie  of  a  capa- 
bility in  ICB]M  and  that  would  take  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

Senator  McGee.  You  tliink  so  ? 

]Mr.  Durdin.  I  would  think  after  they  have  achieved  a  reasonable 
level  of  armaments  there  is  a  possibilit}"  they  would  agree  to  a  limita- 
tion, world  limitation. 

Senator  McGee.  That  generalization  would  parallel  the  experience 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Americans ;  would  it  not  ?  Until  the  Soviets 
had  achieved  a  very  substantial  delivery  capability,  there  was  very 
little  substantive  breakthrough  in  Soviet-American,  at  least,  talks 
about  the  questions  of  nuclear  control. 

]Mr.  Durdin.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McGee.  Once  that  point  was  reached,  during  that  delicate 
period  that  used  to  be  called  the  balance  of  terror — that  may  be  shift- 
ing now  for  one  reason  or  another — there  were  some  hopeful  small 
steps,  at  least,  made. 
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]Mr.  DuRDI^•.  I  am  sure  the  Chinese  would  like  to  see  the  Russians  and 
the  Americans  sIoav  down  and  let  them  catch  up  a  little.  If  somehow 
in  the  course  of  international  tactical  maneuvering  they  could 
achieve  that  that  would  please  them  a  great  deal.  But  I  think  one 
reason  the}'  would  possibly  agree  to  an  ultimate  limitation  is  that  I 
think  they  realize  they  could  not  and  should  not  try  to  catch  up  with 
Kussia  or  the  United  States.  They  are  going  to  have  t(j  be  a  second- 
level  power.  But  they  want  this  second  level  to  be  reasonably  high. 

Senator  McGee.  A\  itli  the  delivery  capability  you  have  more  muscle 
to  shove  around  the  table. 

^Ir.  DuRDix.  Yes;  right. 

COXSEQUEXCES   OF   U.S.    WJ'JHDRAAVAL  AXD   CLASH  BETWEEX"  TAIWAN  AND 

MAINLAND 

Senator  ]McGee.  To  go  over  to  Taiwan  now  for  a  moment  where  you 
left  the  question  with  Senator  Javits.  I  guess  I  would  echo  the  Sena- 
tor's point  in  part,  that  somehow,  I  think,  in  these  immediate  years 
ahead  some  sort  of  guarantee  must  exist,  whether  it  be  multilateral, 
unilateral.  United  Xations  or  regional  to  preserve  Taiwan.  The  point 
of  the  question  is  what  would  be  the  consequences  in  Eastern  Asia  if 
tlicT-e  were  to  be  a  complete  withdrawal  and  a  clash  between  the  forces 
on  Taiwan  and  the  mainland  ?  Would  the  outcome  be  in  doubt  so  far 
as  your  judgment  would  permit  ? 

^Ir.  DuRDix.  AVell.  to  answer  question  (a)  first,  you  mean  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Taiwan? 

Senator  McGee.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  DuRDix'.  And  its  consequences  on  the  rest  of  Asia.  I  think  any 
hurried  withdrawal  would  seriously  undermine  the  credibility  of  our 
guarantees,  credibilitv  of  our  alliances  in  Asia  and  of  our  reliabilitv  as 
a  great  power.  This  would  have  been  much  greater  a  few  years  ago 
than  it  is  now.  Asia  has  accepted  the  fact  that  we  are  pulling  out  of 
Vietnam  eventuallj^,  and  Asians  have  adjusted  to  that  and  so  there 
would  be  less  of  a  problem  for  them  to  adjust  to  our  pulling  out  of 
Taiwan  but  still  I  think  it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  trepidation,  the 
pulling  back  of  American  military  power  a  great  distance  from  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Let  us  see,  the  second  part  of  the  question 

Senator  McGee.  Suppose  it  was  a  free  area  now  and  only  Taiwan 
and  mainland  China  were  the  factors  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  DuRDix'.  Well,  if  it  came  to  a  fight,  certainly  the  mainland 
could  conquer  Taiwan  eventually.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese 
Connnunist  regime  Avould  go  at  it  that  way.  I  think  they  would  try 
to  get  control  of  Taiwan  through  political  means.  This  might  involve 
a  blockade  or  something  but  not  direct  invasion.  I  think  they  would 
hope  just  to  slowly  push  tlieir  political  influence,  build  up  movements 
in  support  of  themselves  there,  and  take  over  through  an  internal 
movement  ratlier  than  an  open  military  invasion.  I  do  not  think  a 
military  invasion  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  INIcGee.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  more 
prol)able  consequences,  if  this  were  left  in  a  theoretical  vacuum? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  I  do  not  think  a  military  invasion  probable. 
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OBLIGATION    TO    PRESERVE    ORDERLY,    GRADUAL    ADJUSTMENT    IN    AREA 

Senator  McGee.  There  is  a  complication,  I  guess,  that  bothers  many 
of  ns.  I  guess  you  would  have  to  describe  it  as  a  legacy  of  history  in 
terms  of  the  role  of  Taiwan  and  the  forces  there  now  on  the  way  to 
World  War  II  and  all  that  has  followed.  We  cannot  rewrite  that 
history  and  cannot  redo  it.  We  never  have  that  luxury  and  we  worry, 
very  frankly,  about  what  the  obligations  may  be,  in  terms  of  where 
we  are  now,"  to  at  least  try  to  preserve  an  orderly,  gradual  adjustment 
in  this  area  rather  than  an  abandonment  which  is  openly  being  advo- 
cated now. 

Would  you  spell  out  a  little  further  your  thought,  which  again  you 
mentioned  to  Senator  Javits,  about  how  far  you  might  go  with  a 
United  Nations  thing  or  some  other  possible  security  type  of  guarantee 
that  would  make  this  a  good  bit  more  stable.  I  do  not  think  the  U.N'. 
is  equipped  for  this  sort  of  thing,  very  frankly.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  otherwise. 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  Well,  I  have  not  thought  this  thing  through  in  detail, 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  you  there  should  not  be  an  abrupt  abandon- 
ment. I  think  the  process  should  be  gradual.  I  think  we  do  owe  an 
obligation  to  the  people  on  Taiwan,  and  I  am  just  not  expert  enough 
to  know  the  tactical  moves  that  would  have  to  be  made  along  the 
long  road.  But  I  would  hope  that  at  some  stage  we  could  make  it  a 
multilateral  operation  of  some  kind. 

effect   of   passing   of  present   regime   in   TAIWAN 

Senator  McGee.  One  or  two  of  those  who  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  have  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  change  in  circum- 
stances or  the  climate  or  the  options  upon  the  passing  of  the  present 
regime  in  Taiwan.  Is  that  being  too  crude  a  point  for  speculating  or 
is  that  a  realistic  factor  ? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  No.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  written  statement,  I  think 
if  Peking  becomes  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  the  consequence 
of  this  will  be  the  government  in  Taiwan  will  have  to  have  a  new 
status,  and  the  Peking  government  will  be  regarded  as  the  government 
of  China,  and  the  other  regime  simply,  as  long  as  it  exists  there,  as 
a  government  of  an  island,  Taiwan,  and  I  think  eventually  it  will 
have  to  reorganize  on  the  basis  of  democratic  support  of  the  whole 
people  there  and  this  will  change  the  whole  character  of  the  problem, 
I  think. 

OPTION  OF  TAIWAN  IF  DOMESTIC  SANCTION  REQUESTED 

Senator  McGee.  If  the  request  were  made  for  domestic  sanction  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan,  would  they  opt  for  return  under  the  Peking 
tent  or  would  they  opt  for  independence  as  a  Taiwanese  Republic? 
What  would  your  crystal  ball  suggest  there? 

Mr.  DuRDiN.  I  just  at  the  moment  would  say  they  would  opt  for  in- 
dependence if  they  had  a  free  choice  and  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  that  independence.  If  it  was  to  be  opting  for  independence 
without  any  sort  of  big  power  support,  that  would  be  another  matter. 
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Tlie}'  "would  be  very  fearful  of  being  independent  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mainland. 

Senator  ^NIcGee.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  point  at  which  some  sort 
of  security 

JNIr.  DuRDix.  Yes. 

Senator  INIcGee  (continuing).  System  or  guarantee,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  would  be  very  appropriate. 

JNIr.  DuRDiN.  I  think  an  important  factor  in  working  this  out  would 
be  trj'ing  to  draw  Peking  into  the  discussions  and  perhaps  getting 
Peking  involved  in  a  procedure  that  would  mean  eventual  bringing 
of  Taiwan  back  to  the  main  body  of  China  but  without  violence  and 
oppression  for  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

IS  PRAGMATISM  OF  CHINESE  OFFICIALS  PERMANENT? 

Senator  IMcGee.  You  and  others  have  suggested,  that  the  officials 
in  China,  now  at  least,  appear  to  be  more  pragmatic  as  they  look  at 
the  world  around  them  and  their  neighbors  in  particular  than  some- 
what earlier  in  the  point  of  time.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  permanent 
creature  in  the  profile  of  the  Chinese  leadership  or  is  this  a  passing 
tactic  ? 

]Mr.  DtjRdin.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  necessarily  permanent,  no.  We 
have  had  21  years  of  the  Communist  regime  so  far,  and  there  have 
been  cycles  of  upheaval  and  xenophobia  and  cycles  of  stability  and 
pragmatism.  We  face  a  situation  now  in  which  the  present  leaders  are 
going  to  pass  off  the  stage  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  The  new  leader- 
ship could  very  well  be  quite  a  different  stamp  of  human  being,  more 
aggressive,  possibly  more  nationalistic,  less  inclined  to  cooperate  with 
the  free  world  than  the  present  leadership  in  Peking.  I  do  not  Imow 
about  this,  but  I  would  not  rule  it  out. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PRESENT  CHINESE  RECEPTFV'ITY  ON  U.S.   POLICY 

Senator  ]\IcGee.  We  have  had  speculation  here  from  our  various 
witnesses  that  one  of  the  motivations  that  ought  to  influence  our  policy 
now  is  that  we  may  have  the  more  moderate  receptivity  to  explora- 
tion of  some  kind  of  new  relations  now  than  with  any  foreseeable  suc- 
cessors to  ]Mao  or  Chou. 

INIr.  DuRDiN.  Yes ;  I  think  the  present  situation  is  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion to  warrant  our  making  some  moves  on  the  assumption  that  Peking 
will  be  the  way  it  is  now  for  some  time  to  come,  some  years  to  come. 
I  do  not  suppose  our  approach  basically  toward  Peking"  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  policies  we  have  toward  many  another  power  around 
the  world  where  there  are  periodic  upheavals."^  We  deal  with  countries 
on  the  basis  of  present  reality  and  so  we  have  to  deal  with  Pekinc;  on 


that  basis  right  now 


CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 


Senator  jMcGee.  In  your  conversations  with  individuals  there,  did 
the  people  that  you  saw  make  any  attempt  to  explain  the  violent  events 
of  the  cultural  revolution  ? 

jMr.  DuRDiN.  Yes,  yes;  they  were  quite  willing  to  talk  about  the 
turbulent  years  of  the  cultural  revolution  and  one  finds  that  below  the 
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very  top  level  of  leadership  most  Chinese  did  not  really  know  Avhat 
was  going  on,  w^hat  it  was  all  about. 

Senator  McGee.  They  had  not  leaked  the  papers  yet  ? 

Mr.  DtiRDiN.  No,  sir;  the  papers  were  not  very  explicit.  [Laughter,] 

So,  this  to  some  extent  accounted  for  the  factionalism  that  grew  up 
at  tliat  time.  Individuals  and  groups  who  thought  they  were  doing 
what  the  regime  wanted,  what  Mao  wanted,  organized  themselves  and 
opposed  other  groups  who  thought  thej^  were  doing  what  IVIao  wanted, 
and  so  you  had  this  violent  factionalism  that  grew  up  in  the  cultural 
revohition.  But  noAv  that  the  turbulent  period  is  over,  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  understands  what  Mao's  object  was,  along 
Avith  those  who  were  his  partisans  during  the  cultural  revolution. 

Senator  McGee.  Were  there  any  scars  in  evidence  in  conversation 
in  that  same  rather  broader  context  of  the  development  of  the  cultural 
revolution,  namely,  the  setbacks  which  China  experienced,  say,  in  parts 
of  Africa,  the  course  of  events  in  Indonesia,  that  sort  of  thine;.  Is  there 
enou.Q:h  information  around  to  permit  a  reaction  to  this  either  rebuff 
or  withdrawal  from  areas  in  which  they  had  been  more  active  than 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  ? 

]VIr.  DuRDiN.  It  is  beginning  to  develop.  You  may  have  noted  re- 
ports in  the  last  couple  of  months  about  the  sentencing  of  the  prime 
agitator  in  the  Foreign  IMinistry  who  took  over  the  Ministry  and  engi- 
neered a  ver^^  extreme  policy  in  the  foreign  affairs  durinjx  that  period. 
He  has  been  caught  up  with,  and  other  extremists  of  the  period  have 
just  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Obviously  they  are  being  punished 
in  some  way.  I  saw  our  Ambassador  from  Rangoon  recently  ju=!t  ]ip- 
^^ore  I  left  Hong  Hong,  and  he  says  the  new  Chinese  Ambassador  in 
Rangoon  is  going  around  apologizing  for  the  spillover  of  the  cultural 
revolution  into  Burma.  You  remember  the  overseas  Chinese  in  Ran- 
.'i-oon  got  rather  violent  there  and  the  same  thing  happened  in  Nepal. 
The  leadership  of  Peking  has  also  expressed  its  apologies  to  the  Nepa- 
le-'e  and  thev  have  apologized  to  the  British  for  burning  their  build- 
incf?,  in  Peking  during  the  cultural  revolution.  So,  you  do  have  this 
developing  recognition  that  things  went  too  far  durino:  the  cidtural 
revolution  in  foreign  relations  in  Africa  as  you  say,  and  elsewhere. 

CHINESE   RECEPTTVITT  TOWARD  MORE  VISITORS 

Senator  McGee.  During  your  presence  there,  did  you  encounter  any 
feeling  in  regard  to  receptivity  toward  more  visitors,  more  break- 
throughs in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  DuRDix.  Oh,  yes,  yes.  They  are  much  more  openminded  as  to 
foreign  contacts.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of  foreign  delegn- 
fions  going  in. 

Senator  McGee.  Plow  would  thev  look  upon  a  delegation  of  T"^.S. 
Senators  ?  It  would  pose  different  problems :  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DuRDTN",  Yes,  that  would  be  a  difficult  one  for  them.  I  would  not 
see  it  as  an  early  possibility  but  perhaps  later  on. 

Senator  McGee.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  who  wouM  be  very 
much  interested  because  we  believe  that  contact  is  extremely  impor- 
tant no  matter  where  it  is.  It  is  through  contact  you  learn  a  great  deal 
both  ways  and  we  are  also  mindful  of  the  symbolism  of  it  that  might 
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imprison  the  idea  for  a  good  bit  of  time.  Some  of  us  tried  to  get  in 
there  12  years  ago  when  it  looked  like  a  propitious  moment,  but  per- 
haps then  our  domestic  politics  were  a  little  more  rigid  than  they 
are  now  and  prospects  were  not  very  good  and  it  did  not  materialize. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  this  to  thaw  out  a  bit  now  even 
during  the  present  interval. 

Mr.  DuEDiN.  I  think  they  are  a  little  wary  of  anyone  from  the 
United  States  at  present  with  an  official  status.  They  are  feeling  their 
way,  of  course.  They  intend  to  use  visits  to  improve  their  image, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  have  firmed  up  a  feeling  about  what  advantages 
they  could  get  from  a  senatorial  visit. 

Senator  McGee.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have.  I  thought  maybe 
the  chairman  and  I  might  smuggle  in  as  professors  or  something  like 
that,  who  seem  to  be  acceptable  these  days. 

Dr.  Ltjbman.  What  do  you  think  about  smuggling  in  a  professor 
as  a  Senator? 

Senator  I\IcGee.  They  already  have.  How  do  you  think  I  got  here  ? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Durdin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lubman. 
We  have  another  witness. 

Dr.  Lttbman.  Senator,  could  I  talk  to  one  matter  which  was  raised 
in  the  testimony  yesterday,  very  briefly  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   PAST   ERRORS    AND    MISCONCEPTIONS    IN    U.S.    POLICY 

Dr.  Lubman.  That  is  the  discussion  you  had  with  the  three  wit- 
nesses yesterday  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  past  errors  and 
gross  misconceptions  in  our  policy.  There  was  some  discussion  about 
intellectuals  being  responsible,  or  Secretaries  of  State.  I  think  that 
the  complicity,  if  we  can  talk  about  that,  really  ought  to  be  spread  a 
lot  wider,  and  that  it  amounted  to,  it  ought  to  include,  not  only  Sec- 
retaries of  State  but  Senators  and  the  press  and  I  think  the  general 
public  at  large  w-hich  tolerated  this. 

I  would  also  like  to  echo  Professor  Thomson's  argument  that  it  was 
a  state  of  mind  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  problem — the  values  of  the 
decisionmakers,  not  only  in  the  executive  but  the  legislature  as  well, 
and  in  the  universities  too.  In  that  connection  I  would  just  like  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  a  newer  generation  of  China  scholars  will  do  a 
modest  bit  to  help  change  those  old  attitudes. 

In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  record  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Prof.  Jonathan  Mirsky,  of  Dart- 
mouth University,  addressing  himself  to  that  particular  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

Dr.  Lubman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Univeesity  of  California,  Berkeley, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  22, 1971. 
Senator  .7.  W.  Fulbkight, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  When  I  testified  before  the  Committee,  I  requested 
and  received  permission  to  insert  into  the  rceord  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Professor  Jonathan  Mirsky  of  Dartmouth  College,  on  the  new  genera- 
tion of  academic  China  specialists.  That  letter  was  itself  a  comment  on  a  col- 
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uimi  by  James  Roston  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  .should  be  included  in  the 
record  if  possible  to  make  the  Mirsky  letter  more  comprehensible. 

I  should  note  that  I  am  principally  concerned  with  the  argument  of  Professor 
]\Iir,sky's  last  paragraph,  that  many  younger  China  specialists  do  not  regard  the 
People's  Republic  as  an  enemy  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  agree  in  all  respects 
with  the  other  statements  in  I'rofessor  Mirsky's  letter,  which  for  example  char- 
acterizes in  a  very  broad-brushed  and  categorical  fashion  the  views  of  Foreign 
Service  Officers  and  some  American  China  specialists.  ALso,  the  new  generation 
of  China  specialists  has  gained  insights  from  many  per.'^ons  besides  the  men  he 
mentions.  The  new  generation  like  the  older  is  not  monolithic  in  its  views,  and 
its  members  have  learned  much  from  their  predecessors,  even  if  there  are  now 
frequently  differences  between  them  which  may  continue  to  grow. 

Despite  these  qualifications,  I  would  urge  on  you  the  significance  of  Profes- 
sor Mirsky's  argument  that  many  younger  scholars  entertain  a  notably  different 
set  of  attitudes  toward  China  and  Sino-American  relations.  The  newer  cast  of 
mind  will  Inevitably  stimulate  reappraisals  of  i)revious  scholarship  and  estab- 
lished wisdom  on  China  which  ai'e  bound  to  provoke  controversy.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  result  will  be  less  moralism  in  American  foreign  policy  and  greater 
American  understanding  of  China. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  B.  Lubman, 
Acting  Professor  0/  Laio. 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1971] 

The  New  China  Hands 

(By  James  Reston) 

AVashington,  May  11 — So  many  plans  have  gone  wrong  for  the  United  States 
in  Asia  in  recent  years  that  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  other  plans  have  gone 
very  well  indeed.  For  example,  if  Peking  and  Washington  do  finally  agree  to 
re-e-stablish  diplomatic  relations,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  ready  with  a  new 
generation  of  China  specialists. 

The  old  "China  service"  of  the  American  Government,  of  course,  was  severely 
weakened  by  the  political  attacks  on  John  Carter  Vincent,  John  Paton  Davies, 
John  Stewart  Service  and  other  distinguished  foreign  service  officers,  but  there 
is  now  a  new  crop  of  superb  Chinese  language  officers  who  have  been  trained  in 
Hong  Kong.  Taiwan  and  in  the  China  studies  of  the  American  universities. 

Also,  some  of  the  Foreign  Service  officers  trained  on  the  China  mainland  are 
still  around.  Among  these  are  Alfred  Le  Sesne  Jenkins,  who  was  a  language 
student  in  Peking  and  a  political  officer  in  Tietsin  in  1948  and  1949.  He  is  now 
director  of  Asian  Communist  affairs  in  the  State  Department. 

Edwin  Webb  Martin,  who  is  now  a  diplomat  in  residence  at  the  University 
of  California,  also  served  in  Peking  and  Hankow  from  1946  to  1948,  and  Larue  R. 
Lutkins,  now  in  Johannesburg,  Oscar  V.  Armstrong  and  Gerald  Stryker  have  all 
had  similar  experience  on  the  China  mainland  in  the  early  days  of  their  diplo- 
matic careers. 

The  younger  China  hands  find  themselves  in  the  odd  position  of  being  regarded 
as  "experts"  on  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  though  they  have  never  been 
there.  Among  these  are  John  H.  Holdridge,  a  former  West  Pointer,  who  took 
his  China  studies  at  Cornell,  served  in  Singapore,  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  is  now  the  principal  Chinese  aide  to  Henry  Kissinger  in  the  White  House. 

David  L.  Osborn,  the  present  U.S.  Consul  General  in  Hong  Kong,  was  trained 
in  the  U.S.  language  school  at  Taichung  in  Tai\van,  as  was  Paul  Kreisberg.  who 
was  formerly  head  of  the  State  Department's  Asian  Communist  Affairs  Section. 
And  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Marshall 
Green,  while  not  a  China  scholar,  has  been  concentrating  on  Asian  problems  ever 
since  he  went  to  Japan  as  secretary  to  Ambassador  Joseph  Grew  before  the  last 
World  War. 

For  most  of  the  19.50's  after  the  attacks  by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wis- 
consin on  the  China  experts  in  State,  very  little  was  done  to  replace  the  casualties 
of  McCarthy's  raids :  but  in  1959  a  conference  of  China  scholars  including  John 
Fairbank  of  Harvard,  Doak  Barnett  of  Columbia  and  the  late  John  Lindbeck 
met  in  a  Gould  House  conference  to  dramatize  the  need  to  restore  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  Chinese  scholarship. 
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Since  then,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  contributed  about  $22  million  to  the 
China  language  and  area  studies,  other  foundations  have  added  ^^^l^tl'^^.^^e^ 
$2  mUlion.  and  the  Government  has  put  up  about  $15  million  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Meanwhile,  the  universities  of  the  nation  have  con- 
tributed another  $20  million  to  this  effort  over  the  same  period  ot  time. 

Thus,  there  are  now  these  three  layers  of  China  specialists  available— men 
like  Fairbank.  Barnett  and  Robert  A.  Scalapino  of  the  University  of  California  ; 
the  older  mainland-trained  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  State  Department ;  and 
the  younger  men  now  serving  in  the  White  House,  the  State  Department  or 
overseas  in  countries  where  there  is  a  large  Chinese-speaking  population. 

In  some  wavs  this  ambitious  training  program  resembles  the  Soviet  studies 
experiment  started  during  the  Harding  Administration  almost  a  decade  before 
the  United  States  recognized  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1933.  It  has  not  PJ-oduced  ofhcers 
as  prominent  as  George  Kennan.  Charles  E.  Bohlen  and  Llewellyn  Toompson, 
who  helped  guide  U.S.-Soviet  policy  for  a  generation,  but  it  has  produced  a 
competent  group  of  diplomats  and  scholars  who  are  prepared  to  serve  in  China 

if  thev  get  a  chance.  ,  -,  ■     ^i    t. 

This  of  course,  will  probably  take  some  time.  The  guess  here  is  that  ^^e 
are  far  short  of  diplomatic  recognition  due  to  the  difficulty  of  settling  the 
Taiwan  question.  Also,  it  could  be,  ironically,  that  the  Peking  Government  will 
not  be  eager  to  have  American  diplomats  who  are  scholars  of  Chinese  history  and 
who  liave  in  many  cases  been  trained  in  Taiwan. 

The  present  leaders  in  Peking  have  tended  to  discourage  scholarship  m  Chinese 
historv  prior  to  the  Communist  takeover,  so  much  so  that  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholarship  on  China  is  now  taking  place  in  the  Tnited  States. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  foresight  in  restoring  the  China  service.  It  is  too 
late  for  the  old  China  hands  and  too  early  for  the  new,  but  it  is  in  place  if  normal 
U.S. -China  relations  are  restored. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  23,  1971] 

Letters  to  the  Editor— China  :  New  Hands  and  New  Policy 

To  THE  Editor  :  In  a  recent  column.  "The  New  China  Hands,'"  James  Reston 
states  accurately  that  "if  Peking  and  Washington  do  finally  agree  to  re-establish 
diplomatic  relations,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  ready  with  a  new  generation 
of  China  specialists."  He  tlien  supplies  a  dmmntia  pcrsonae  which  excludes  the 

"Tt  f rmdeed!'  sad  that  our  Government  was,  in  Mr.  Reston's  words,  "severely 
weakened"  bv  Senator  McCarthy's  destruction  of  the  famous  "China  Service. 
Those  unfortunate  diplomats  such  as  Vincent.  Service  and  Clubb.  who  made  tne 
mi-stake  of  honestly  describing  the  Chinese  Communists  and  honestly  criticizing 
the  Nationalists,  paid  witli  their  careers. 

Their  places  were  taken  by  Mr.  Reston's  favorites,  the  "new  crop  of  superb 
Chinese  officers."  Their  language  may  be  superb,  but  they  learned  a  bitter  lesson : 
defend  the  Kuomintang  and  attack  Peking. 

Since  1919.  State  Department  officers,  with  few  exceptions  (none  of  them  those 
named  by  Mr.  Reston)  have  painted  the  People's  Republic  as  the  enemy,  and 
Taiwan  as  the  hopeful  alternative.  . 

The  other  major  echelon  in  :\Ir.  Reston's  "brilliant  generation'  consists  of 
professors  "like  Fairbank,  Barnett.  and  Scalapino."  T  think  that  one  might  fairly 
describe  the  views  of  these — in  fact — highly  qualified  academics  as:  "China  is 
very  dangerous:  let's  try  to  act  as  sensibly  and  humanely  as  possible  to  bring  her 
back  into  the  family  of  nations  from  which  she.  in  partially  justified  frenzy,  has 
isolated  herself." 

The  actual  new  generation  looks  to  older,  often  outcaet.  China  hands  Cun- 
mentioned  bv  ]\Ir.  Reston^  like  Owen  Lattimore.  William  Hinton.  Graham  Peck, 
and  Jack  Belden.  for  insights  into  modern  China.  Such  authorities  were  unwel- 
come in  our  major  China  centers. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  youneer  men  and  women  wit'i  their  teachers  is  sym- 
bolized by  their  break  with  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies  and  the  creation  of 
X\\r-  Gommittee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars. 

The^e  young  China  specialists  don't  look  on  China  as  an  enemy.  That  there  are 
unfathomable — even  frightening — aspects  of  the  People's  Republic  few  of  them 
would  deny.  But  they  know  the  Chinese  language,  read  everything  they  can 
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about  China,  talk  to  travelers  and  Chinese  diplomats  abroad — and  conclude  that 
the  Chinese  experiment  is  a  great,  and  even  a  noble  one. 

They  did  not  learn  this  from  Mr.  Reston's  "new  generation,"  but  from  the  older 
dissenters  and  their  own  perceptions. 

Jonathan  Mibsky, 
Co-Director,  East  Asia  Studies  Center, 

Dartmouth  College. 

Tlio  Ctiaiuman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Oksenberg,  who  has  long 
concentrated  on  study  of  the  Far  East.  You  have  a  prepared  statement. 
I  believe. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  MICHEL  OKSENBEEG,  COLUMBIA 

UmVEESITY 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity^  to  share 
my  thoughts  with  your  distingui'-hed  committee.  Indeed,  when  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  past  decade  is  written  a  series  of  national 
seminars  held  in  these  chambers  will  stand  out  for  the  light  they  have 
shed  upon  America's  role  in  world  affairs.  So,  although  you  may  feel 
somewhat  frustrated,  I  think  you  should  know  also  there  are  large 
juimbers  of  people  in  this  country  who  appreciate  your  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  We  stand  at  a  historical  juncture  in  world  affairs. 
By  relying  on  their  own  efforts,  the  dynamic  and  unified  Chinese  people 
have  become  a  vital  force  in  international  affairs.  Either  this  fall  or 
next,  their  government — the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  — 
pi'obably  will  occupy  China's  seat  in  the  United  Nations  aiid  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  irrespective  of  American  wishes.  For  the  first  time  in 
man's  history,  a  vigorous  China  will  be  an  equal  partner  in  an  inter- 
national organization. 

U.S.    RESPONSE   TO   DEVELOPMENTS   REGARDING   CHINA 

The  United  States  must  respond  to  this  development.  Essentially, 
Washington  can  adopt  one  of  two  attitudes — it  can  be  fearful  of  these 
developments  or  it  can  welcome  them.  I  personally  hope  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  will  react  positively,  aware  of  the  his- 
toric challenge  that  awaits  them  in  attempting  to  draw  China  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  So,  I  support  the  thrust  of  the  four  con- 
structive resolutions  currently  before  this  distinguished  committee— 
namely,  that  the  PRC  should  acquire  its  rightful  seat  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  want  to  discuss  my  precise  reactions  to  these  resolutions,  but  before 
that  I  would  like  to  consider  three  interrelated  questions :  First,  why 
should  the  United  States  be  eager  to  establish  contacts  with  the 
People's  Republic?  Second,  whal  is  the  challenge  of  dealing  with 
China?  And  third,  what  posture  should  the  United  States  adopt  to- 
ward Peking? 


^to 


WHY  SHOULD  UNITED  STATES  ESTABLISH  CONTACTS  WITH  PEOPLE's 

REPUBLIC  ? 

I.  The  U.S.  Government  must  give  high  priority  to  establishing  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  China  and  to  fostering  a  wide  range  of  cultural 
and  economic  exchanges  with  the  People's  Republic.  To  date,  we  have 
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shunned  this  effort,  fearful  of  the  costs  involved.  Indeed,  for  over  a 
century.  Westerners  have  been  imwilling  to  deal  with  China  on  terms 
of  equality  and  mutual  benefit.  Instead,  attempts  v^ere  made  to  force 
her  to  engage  in  trade  on  Western  terms  in  the  1840's ;  to  subjugate  her 
in  the  1860's;  to  carve  her  up  into  spheres  of  influence  in  the  1890's; 
to  reform  her  under  indirect  Western  lines  but  under  Cliinese  tutelage 
in  the  1930's;  to  isolate  her  in  the  1950's;  to  frustrate  her  in  the  1960's. 

To  be  sure,  the  West's  record  in  Chma  was  not  entirely  negative, 
but  each  of  these  policies  was  intended  to  change  China  rather  than 
to  encourage  her  to  regenerate  herself.  We  did  not  recognize  that 
China's  destiny  was  her  own.  Each  of  these  approaches  basically 
failed.  These  policies  helped  produce  a  century  of  warfare  on  the 
Asia  mainland.  They  yielded  little  security  for  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  since  1940,  during  15  out  of  the  past  30  years,  Americans  have 
been  fighting  and  dying  in  East  Asia.  And  in  part,  at  the  core  of 
these  wars  perhaps  has  been  the  fear  of  many  in  the  West  of  an  inde- 
pendent, revitalized  China.  Policies  based  on  fear,  in  short,  have  pro- 
duced the  wars  they  were  intended  to  avoid.  So,  the  first  reason  for 
changing  our  approach  to  China  is  that  the  earlier  approaches  have 
not  contributed  to  our  long-run  welfare. 

^Moreover,  now  that  China  has  stood  up,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  situation.  As  long  as  China  was  weak  and  vulnerable, 
in  a  sense  we  could  partially  afford  the  animosity  and  turmoil  we 
created  by  acting  on  our  fears.  This  is  no  longer  true. 

But  the  desirability  of  bringing  China  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether stems  from  more  than  national  defense  considerations.  Little 
headway  can  be  made  toward  solving  most  international  problems 
without  China's  assistance.  The  government  of  one-fourth  of  man- 
kind must  be  involved  in  discussions  concerning  disarmament  and 
arms  control,  the  use  of  the  sea  and  outer  space,  control  of  contagious 
diseases,  weather  forecasting,  and  the  attainment  of  peace  in  Indo- 
china. Without  Chinese  participation  in  these  discussions,  the  deci- 
sions reached  would  have  little  enduring  effect. 

In  addition,  a  new  China  policy  is  desirable  because  the  Chinese 
have  much  to  offer  to  us.  If  the  United  States  enters  into  this  effort 
in  the  proper  spirit,  there  are  possibilities  of  a  rich,  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship— more  in  tlie  realm  of  ideas  and  technology,  however,  than 
in  trade.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  China  that  is  applicable  to  our 
domestic  situation.  In  short,  I  advocate  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
Chinese  because,  through  comparisons  with  and  understanding  of 
this  ancient  and  currently  experimental  society,  we  perhaps  will 
understand  ourselves  better. 

Finally,  the  American  people  currently  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  sense  of  national  purpose.  Their  energies  have  been  taxed 
and  their  lives  expended  upon  Vietnam;  a  sense  of  unease  and  even 
despair  characterize  the  public  mood.  Yet,  though  we  may  have  gone 
temporarily  astray,  I  remain  convinced  of  the  capacity  and  morality 
of  the  American  people.  The  leaders  of  this  country  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  common 
destiny.  This  will  not  be  achieved  by  encouraging  an  era  of  recrimina- 
tions for  past  misdeeds,  though  we  must  attempt  to  learn  from  history. 
Rather,  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  must  challenge  the 
people  with  new  tasks  that  evoke  their  essential  goodness.  I  submit 
that  the  effort  to  bring  China  and  the  United  States  closer  together 
represents  one  such  challenge. 
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WHAT    IS    CHALLENGE    OF    DEALING    WITH    CTIIXA  ? 

11.  But,  Avhat  is  tliis  clialleno-e?  Dealing  with  the  Chinese  will  not 
be  easy.  Indeed,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  Ave  entered  into  an  era 
of  good  Avill  toward  China,  unmindful  of  the  nature  of  the  challenge. 
For  the  long  history  of  Sino-American  relations  has  been  marked  by 
periods  of  mutual,  great  expectations — such  as  the  in40's — which  went 
unfulfilled  due  to  misunderstandings  and  conflicts  of  interests,  only 
to  be  followed  by  periods  of  mutual  distrust  and  scorn.  So,  let  us 
enter  a  new  era  of  good  will  with  a  realistic  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
the  problem. 

Essentially,  Chinese  foreign  policy  is  motivat(^d  out  of  concerns 
similar  to  ours — to  obtain  national  security  with  dignity  and  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  woi'ld.  But  these  twin  (Chinese  goals  pose  diffi- 
culties for  the  United  States. 

China's  quest  for  self-respect  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  accept  the 
world  as  it  is.  In  particular,  the  practices  which  govern  interstate 
relations  today  grow  out  of  AVestern  traditions,  and  Avei-e  brouglit  to 
the  rest  of  the  Avorld  during  the  past  300  years  by  Western  military 
men.  adventurers,  traders,  diplomats,  and  missionaries.  To  be  sure, 
the  Chinese  may  knoAV  hoAv  to  use  current  international  laAv.  but  this 
does  not  mean  they  accept  it.  To  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Chinese  present  a  profound  challenge  to  Western  forms  of  interstate 
relations.  Wliat  the  Chinese  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  this: 

We  wish  to  be  a  meml)er  of  the  world  community.  But  the  rules  of  that  com- 
munity are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  dominance  of  the  workl  by  the  wealthier 
western  powers.  So,  for  us  to  become  a  member  of  the  world  community,  let  us 
help  to  rewrite  the  rules. 

To  demand  any  less  Avould  be  for  China  to  join  the  Avorld  on  tei-ms 
dictated  to  it.  Insum,  a  Avorld  in  Avhich  China  Avill  feel  it  has  a  digni- 
fied role  Avill  be  one  in  which  she  helped  establish  some  of  the  principles 
of  interstate  intercourse.  China  perhaps  is  the  last  cultural  area  to 
hold  out  on  this  point,  and  the  West  has  stumbled  on  her  adamancy  for 
a  century. 

Related  to  this  is  China's  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  doAA^n- 
trodden  around  the  Avorld.  Both  China  and  the  United  States  have 
similar  altruistic  impulses.  These  impulses  are  manifest  in  aid  pro- 
grams and  in  shipping  arms  abroad.  These  activities  can  be  A'icAved 
cynically,  as  ways  of  increasing  the  influence  and  control  of  the  donor. 
HoAvever,  these  efforts — both  by  China  and  the  United  States — are 
also  intended  to  benefit  the  recipients.  But  it  so  happens  that  the 
Chinese  and  American  A-ieAvs  of  Avhat  constitutes  an  improved  life 
and  how  to  achieve  it  come  in  conflict.  This  source  of  tension  and  the 
mutual  distrust  it  generates  is  likely  to  persist  for  some  time. 

China  also  presents  a  special  challenge  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  because 
Peking's  strategic  thinking  depai'ts  from  our  approach.  Although 
there  are  differences  Avithin  the  Chinese  leadership,  nonetheless,  many 
in  Peking  appear  to  have  a  Aasion  of  the  future  that  differs  from  Wash- 
ington's A'ision.  (I'nfortunately,  the  evidence  on  this  is  insufficient  to 
alloAv  firm  conclusion.)  But,  in  addition,  the  Chinese  a'Icav  of  poAver, 
influence,  and  leadership — Avhat  their  properties  are  and  how  to  use 
them — appears  to  diverge  from  the  American  A'ieAv.  As  a  result,  it  is 
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difficult  snccessfiiUy  to  communiciite  our  intentions  and  capabilities  to 
the  Chinese  or  for  us  to  interpret  them. 

In  sum,  to  bring  America  and  China  closer  together  involves  the 
bringing  of  tv,-o  dilferent  social  systems  and  cultures  together.  To  be 
sure,  the  situation  is  aggravated  by  specific  thorns  in  the  relationship : 
Peking's  exclusion  from  the  U.N.,  the  American  military  presence  in 
East  Asia,  the  Taiwan  issue,  the  alleged  American  violations  of  Chi- 
nese air  space,  and  so  on. 

The  removal  of  these  thorns  would  improve  Sino- American  relations 
temporarily.  But  let  us  recall  that  no  country  has  had  easy  relations 
with  China.  Countries  that  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  and 
that  have  accommodated  Peking  on  the  Taiwan  issue  and  on  her  seat- 
ing in  the  U.X.  still  have  had  difficulties  with  China.  So,  I  advocate  es- 
tablishing relations  with  Peking  and  bringing  the  PRC  into  interna- 
tional organizations  not  because  it  will  solve  any  problems  but  because 
it  will  present  problems  that  the  United  States  should  no  longer  post- 
pone. 

WHAT   PRINCIPLES   SHOULD   GOVERN   U.S.    CONDUCT   TOWARD   CHINA? 

III.  "\Miat  princi])les  should  govern  American  conduct  tow^ard  China 
in  the  years  ahead  ?  A  number  of  characteristics  come  to  mind  :  Self - 
awareness;  realism;  flexibility;  imagination;  and  sensitivity.  Let  me 
expand  upon  these  characteristics.  By  self-awareness,  I  mean  that 
Washington  must  approach  China  with  a  realistic  sense  of  the  United 
States.  Let  me  give  two  examples  of  how  self-deception  precludes  ef- 
fective relations  with  China.  In  spite  of  Vietnam,  many  in  this  city 
are  still  fond  of  saying,  "We  are  the  greatest,  richest,  and  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth."  But  this  is  a  simplistic  and  outmoded  thought. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "super  power."  Rather,  we  must  perceive 
the  world  realistically — with  each  nation,  including  our  own,  having 
its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Such  a  view  of  the  world  provides 
the  basis  for  a  proper  relationship  with  China,  encouraging  neither 
arrogance  nor  servility,  but  a  recognition  that  each  can  benefit  from 
the  other's  strengths. 

Another  example  of  self-delusion  is  that  Washington  is  the  main- 
stream of  world  affairs  and  that  Peking  has  been  isolated.  Rather,  we 
should  understand  that  while  Peking  has  been  isolated  from  some  as- 
pects of  world  affairs,  Washington  has  been  removed  from  other,  at 
least  equally  important,  aspects.  Thus,  establishing  relations  with 
China  is  important,  not  only  to  end  their  isolation,  but  to  end  ours  as 
well. 

Realism  must  also  characterize  our  approach.  The  United  States  op- 
ei-ates  under  considerable  restraints  in  improving  Sino- American  re- 
lations. Improvements  should  not  be  sought  in  ways  that  would  unduly 
harm  United  States-Japanese  relations.  United  States-Soviet  relations 
(especially  with  regard  to  SALT  talks),  or  Sino-Japanese  relations. 
In  particular,  any  U.S.  military  disengagement  from  the  Western  Pa- 
cific— especially  from  Taiwan — must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain Japan's  confidence  in  its  own  security.  Sino- American  hostility 
must  not  be  replaced  by  a  new  era  of  Sino-Japanese  enmity.  Nor  should 
the  motivation  for  improving  Sino-American  relations  be  to  manipu- 
late Sino-Soviet  tensions. 
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Flexibility  will  be  required  to  be  able  to  respond  swiftly  to  openings 
as  they  develop  diirino-  periods  of  moderation  in  Chinese  policy,  while 
patience  will  be  required  to  endure  inevitable  insults  and  setbacks.  "We 
must  display  greater  sensitivity  to  the  Chinese  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore. 

Words  are  extremely  important.  The  President's  reference  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  important,  as  is  his  reference  to  "Pe- 
king-" rather  than  "Peiping."  And  let  us  be  sensitive  to  Chinese  feeling 
that  there  is  only  one  China,  though  the  country  remains  divided  by  an 
unfinished  civil  war.  Finally,  let  us  not  expect  gratitude  for  our 
actions ;  it  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Imagination  is  necessary  to  recognize  and  foster  areas  of  bilateral 
mutual  interests.  A  few  important  ones  come  to  mind :  The  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations;  the  reduction  of  the  American  military 
presence  in  east  Asia;  the  prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation;  that 
is,  the  emergence  of  a  nuclear  armed  Japan  or  India;  the  inclusion 
of  Chinese  scientists  in  international  gatherings;  the  extension  of 
credit  to  China  to  finance  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods;  the  opening  of 
permanent  new  offices  and  trade  offices  in  each  other's  capital.  The 
United  States  should  indicate  that  it  wishes  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peking,  and  begin  the  long  process  of  negotiations 
that  will  lead  to  that  end. 

senate's  role  in  formulation  of  U.S.  CHINA  POLICY 

IV.  This  brings  me  to  the  issue  before  your  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  Senate  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  formu- 
lation of  America's  China  policy.  The  balance  has  shifted  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  the  executive.  But  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  four 
resolutions  currently  before  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Church  resolution,  are  appropriate  vehicles  through  which  the  Senate 
should  make  its  influence  felt.  Let  me  first  defend  my  view,  then — 
with  all  due  respect — recommend  what  I  think  the  Senate  might  do. 

RESOLUTIONS  PENDING  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 

In  a  sense,  all  four  resolutions;  that  is,  the  Javits.  the  Gravel,  the 
Kennedy,  the  McGovern  resolutions,  are  at  once  and  the  same  time 
too  broad  and  too  narrow.  They  are  too  broad,  that  is,  they  lack  suffi- 
cient specificity  to  provide  adequate  guidance  to  the  executive  branch 
concerning  the  issue  at  hand:  our  position  on  the  seating  of  Peking 
and /or  Taipei  in  the  U.N.  this  fall.  The  U.ISF.  issue  is  very  complex, 
subtle,  and  intricate. 

Further,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  all  the  developments  thnt  might 
occur  between  now  and  the  fall  vote.  Our  relations  with  China  are 
evolving  ranidly,  perha]>s  with  some  developments  occurring  quietlv. 
Finally.  I  believe  that  no  matter  what  the  United  States  does,  the 
likely  outcome  in  the  U.N. — the  seating  of  the  PEC — will  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Hence,  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  should  encourage  the  Nixon  administration  to 
adont  a  stance  that  is  not  calculated  to  exclude  or  antRi?onize  Peking. 
But  the  administration  should  have  flexibilitv  within  those  miidelines. 

T  must  also  note  that  none  of  these  resohitioT">s  nnpear  to  enjoy 
widp  bir>f)rtisan  supnort,  nrimarilv  because  the  U.N.  issue  forces  con- 
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sideration  upon  the  thorny  Taiwan  question.  It  seems  to  me — and  here 
I  would  be  the  first  to  defer  to  this  committee — that  if  the  Congress 
wishes  to  restore  the  balance  between  it  and  the  executive  branch  in 
the  guidance  of  foreign  policy,  it  will  be  successful  only  if  it  acts  in  a 
bipartisan  manner.  Further,  the  China  issue  must  not  again  become  a 
domestic,  partisan  issue  either  between  the  Congress  and  President  or 
between  ^Democrats  and  Republicans.  Our  China  policy  has  been  em- 
broiled in  partisan  controversy  for  too  long. 

RATIONALE  OF  INCLUDING   CONGRESS   IN   NEGOTIATIONS   FOR   NEW   POLICY 

So.  I  hope  this  committee  will  assert  itself  in  a  bold  bipartisan  way, 
and  to  insure  the  Senate  plays  a  constructive  role  in  the  shaping  of  a 
new  China  policy.  President  Truman  and  this  committee  jointly 
shaped  our  European  policy  in  1947-50,  when  Senators  Vandenberg 
and  Connally  played  such  pivotal  roles.  We  are  now  at  a  similar  turn- 
ing point  in  east  Asia. 

Perhaps  one  idea  that  makes  sense — and  again  I  defer  to  this  com- 
mittee— is  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  finesse  the  U.N. 
issue  and  to  propose  an  unambiguous,  concise  resolution  to  the  Senate 
which  could  obtain  wide  support.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  encourage 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  diplomatic  relation.s  and  to 
request  that  two  Senators — one  from  each  side  of  the  aisle — be  in- 
cluded among  the  American  negotiators.  The  rationale  for  including 
the  Congress  in  these  negotiations  is  threefold :  (1)  Agreements  might 
be  reached  that  require  legislative  action.  (2)  The  importance  of  the 
issues  makes  congressional  participation  fitting.  (3)  Such  participa- 
tion would  help  restore  the  balance  between  the  two  branches  and  re- 
move the  issue  from  electoral  politics.  The  Senate  might  also  under- 
take a  number  of  other  actions — such  as  enabling  the  extension  of 
credit  or  rescinding  past,  hostile  resolutions — to  facilitate  imi:)roving 
Sino- American  relations. 

To  conclude,  Ave  are  at  a  historic  moraent  in  Sino- American  rela- 
tions. I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  President  jointly  lead  the  American 
people  to  accept  the  worthy  challenge  that  awaits  them. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  ver^^  much.  Professor  Oksenberg.  That 
is  a  very  perceptive  and  concise  statement. 

CHURCH   RESOLUTION    SHOULD   BE   RECOMMENDED   BY   COMMITTEE 

If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  think  all  of  the  resolutions  before 
us  except  the  Church  resolution  should  not  be  passed;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right.  Should  not  be  submitted,  recom- 
mended out  of  your  committee,  as  I  understand  what  your  congres- 
sional procedures  are. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  be  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  elaborate  just  a  bit  about  the  nature  of  the 
one  you  are  recommending  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  I  would  just  advocate  a  rather  short  state- 
ment as  I  have  it  here  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
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Poo])lo*s  Republic  of  China  and  oiicoura^cs  tlio  President  to  beo-in 
those  neirotiations,  and  also  that  tlie  Senate  hopes  two  Senators  would 
be  included  in  those  nefjotiations,  either  the  two  ranking;  members  of 
this  committee  or  the  majority  leaders  both  of  whom,  I  believe,  are  on 
this  committee. 

The  Chairman-.  I  think  there  is  much  merit  in  that.  Actuallv,  these 
resolutions  have  that  import.  Perhaps  in  referring  dii-ectly  to  the  IT.N". 
it  mioht  be  considered  to  g;o  too  far.  However,  I  think  the  intent  of 
them  is  to  o:ive  advice  to  the  President  to  not  continue  to  oppose  the 
admission  of  China;  that  is  about  what  they  mean. 

Dr.  Oksexrerg.  That  is  rioht.  My  worry,  however.  Senator,  is  that 
perhaps  if  the  issue  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  perhaps  the 
issue  would  become  embroiled  in  partisan  debate,  which  would  be  un- 
fortunate, I  think,  and  second,  the  vote  may  not  be  that  meaninfrfnl. 
That  is  to  say,  if  one  of  these  resolutions  comes  up  and  is  defeated  it 
would  be  difficult  to  interpret  the  reasons  for  the  defeat.  I  would  be 
fearful  that  defeat  on  one  of  these  resolutions  mio:ht  be  interpreted  as 
indicatino-  a  lack  of  desire  to  move  ahead  in  our  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic,  whereas  in  fact,  a  negative  vote  may  be  over  the 
problem  of  Taiwan. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  raise  that.  In  opening  diplomatic 
relations,  of  course,  the  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan,  whether  you  put 
it  in  the  resolution  or  not,  would  still  be  there  and  would  be  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  tlie  prin.cipal  implementation  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion ;  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  recommended  tliat  the  Church  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  That  is  not  on  the  treaty,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  nullify  the  mutual  defense  treaty 
which  still  stands. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

removing  partisanship  from  politics 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Church  resolution  is  in  not  too  much 
difficulty.  I  anticipate  that  might  well  pass.  This  matter  is  already 
in  partisan  politics  and  has  been  for  20  years.  You  state  this,  and  it 
is  a  very  laudable  objective,  but  just  how  do  you  remove  partisanship 
from  our  politics? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  You  try  as  much  as  you  can  on  this,  I  think,  by 
giving  as  much  latitude  to  the  President  on  this  particular  issue  as 
long  as  he  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  which  I  indicated 
here.  He  seems  to  be  movino:  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Wo  have  alread}''  had  one  witness,  Senator  Domi- 
nick,  who  spoke  very  positively  the  other  day  indicating  the  attitude 
of  certainly,  I  think,  of  more  than  Senator  Dominick  on  this  matter 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee or  the  committee  can  influence  Mr.  Dominick  very  much.  Do  you 
think  he  can  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Here  I  vield  to  your  Avisdom,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  yield  to  your  wisdom  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  wisdom,  it  is  just  experience.  [Laughter.] 
We  have  observed  that  in  the  past,  at  least,  this  has  been  sort  of  a 
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contra!  issue  in  the  partisanship  at  least  since  1950  and  1952, 
along  in  there.  It  really  goes  back,  I  think,  to  the  election  of  1948. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes,  1946. 

The  Chairman.  The  disappointment  in  the  election  of  1946  created 
some  very  serious  problems. 

May  I  just  have  a  few  other  questions  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

"the    crippled   tree*'    by    HAN    SUYIN 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  were  born  in  Belgium. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  read  a  book  called  ''The  Crippled 
Tree''? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  By  Han  Suyin  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oksenberg,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  her  father  a  Belgian? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  do  not  remember;  Belgian  or  German. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  story  around  a  Belgian  building  rail- 
roads in  China,  and  she  went  back  and  forth  to  Belgium ;  is  that  not 
correct  ?  Was  not  that  her  father  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  She  was  raised  in  Szechwan  in  southwest  China,  and 
she  related 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  was  not  her  father  a  Belgian  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  do  not  remember  the  details  on  it. 

]Mr.  Durdin,  Her  father  was  Chinese,  her  mother  Belgian. 

The  Chairman.  Her  mother  was  Belgian;  I  got  it  backward.  Her 
mother  was  Belgian  and  the  father  Chinese.  The  father  went  to  Bel- 
gium for  his  education,  civil  engineering,  I  take  it.  I  thought  that  was 
very  informative  as  background  material  to  help  explain  the  attitudes 
that  have  been  referred  to  earlier  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  toward 
tlie  West.  Did  you  not  think  so  ^ 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes ;  there  are  a  number  of  books  along  those  lines. 

"foreign    mud"    by    MAURICE    COLLIS 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  a  book  called  "Foreign  Mud"? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  jNIr.  Lubman,  have  you  read  that  ? 

Dr.  Tubman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  book  on  the  opium  war. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collis  was  an  Englishman. 

Dr.  Tubman.  The  name  slips  my  mind.  Maurice  Collis. 

The  Ciiairjian.  Collis.  Yes ;  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  I  think,  also 
throwing  great  light  upon  the  origins  of  the  attitudes  which  aftiict  us, 
along  with  many  other  people,  toward  China.  I  would  recommend  it 
very  highly.  It  is  not  very  long,  but  it  gives  an  extremely  interesting 
account. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Another  one  I  might  call  to  your  attention 

The  Chairman.  I  cannot  help  but  mention,  you  say  here,  pnd  of 
course,  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  that  the  Congress,  especially  the 
Senate,  should  play  a  part  in  policy  formulation.  Of  course,  we  all 
agree  with  that.  Getting  it  done  is  another  matter,  but  this  "Foreign 
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Mild"  outlines  how  this  matter  is  not  a  new  problem.  In  that  case,  if  T 
recall,  the  British  Parliament  was  deceived  by  Palmerston  in  much  the 
same  way  that  we  were  at  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  When  Palmor-ston  was 
asked  about  the  rumors  that  had  come  to  London  about  the  mounting 
of  the  organization  of  an  expedition  to  attack  China,  he  pretended  to 
know  nothing  about  it.  Having  been  deeply  engaged  in  organizing  it. 
he  said,  "I  will  look  into  it,"  and  he  delayed  any  report  until  after  th:> 
matter  had  been  accomplished.  Is  that  not  a  correct  account  ? 
Dr.  LuBMAN.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

TfTS-T'OR^CAL  PERSPECTIVE   XEEDED  TO  TTXDERSTAND  CttiKA  TODAY 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  not  remember  that  .Tardine,  the  great  trad- 
ing company,  wished  to  sell  opium  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese 
wished  not  to  receive  opium,  so  they  threw  a  lot  of  it  in  the  sea.  This 
infuriated  Mr.  Jardine  because  it  interfered  with  his  trade,  and  he 
inspired  the  attack  upon  Canton.  They  organized  the  expedition  in 
India  and  sent  out  a  very  small  force,  I  think  about  five  frigates. 

China  had  no  defenses  at  all,  even  the  cannon  could  not  fire  across 
the  Pearl  River — the  gunpowder  was  the  original  gunpowder,  and  be- 
cause it  v^ould  not  propel  the  missile  a  hundred  yards,  of  course,  they 
fell  just  like  tenpins.  It  was  an  interesting  story,  and  I  think  it  helps 
me  to  understand  why  the  Chinese  are  difficult  in  dealing  with  the 
Westerners.  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  were  Chinese,  I  would  still  harbor 
some  of  the  same  suspicions,  as  you  review  what  happened  in  that 
particular  war,  a  war  to  make  people  to  accept  opium.  It  always 
seems  to  be  a  little  less  defensible  than  bringing  them  all  the  goodies 
we  are  offering  South  Vietnam,  although  we  are  getting  the  opium  at 
the  same  time,  but  there  is  something  extremely  revolting,  I  think, 
about  that  particular  war. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  very  much  agree  with  jouv  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  historical  perspective  in  order  to  understand  the  China  of  today. 

trade  with  china 

I  find  it  extremely  interesting  to  compare  the  way  that  trade  is  con- 
ducted with  China  now,  the  discussion  Mr.  Lubman  had  with  you,  and 
the  way  trade  was  conducted  around  the  time  of  the  opium  war,  pre- 
cisely the  book  that  you  mentioned  or  the  writings  of  John  Fairbank 
and  others  on  the  Canton  trade. 

Obviously,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  China  in  a  hundred 
years,  but  also  in  many  ways  it  seem.s  to  me  that  ultimately  the  Chinese 
have  won.  We  are  going  back  to  the  patterns  of  trade  with  China  that 
they  insisted  around  to  1840 — that  you  come  into  Canton  a  couple  of 
times  a  year  and  you  have  an  exhibit  there  and  no  Westerners  are 
allowed  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  is  a  very  curious  reversion  to  aspects, 
anyway,  of  China's  past  trading  practices. 

The  Chairman.  "V\n:iat  you  said  about  you  did  not  expect  a  great 
volume  of  trade,  I  think  Dr.  Lubman  agreed  with  you  that  a  great, 
particularly  important,  volume  of  trade  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  would 
be  in  volume  relatively  small.  This  reminded  me  of  a  very  interesting 
letter  in  that  book  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  addressed  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria ;  it  was  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  in  effect  says,  "You  just  do 
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not  have  anything  we  want,  so  please  keep  out."  There  was  nothing 
that  could  have  been  more  insulting  to  the  British  than  to  tell  them 
the  Chinese  did  not  want  their  gimmicks  in  exchange  for  their  tea 
and  their  silk — that  was  extreme  heresy. 

U.S.  POLICY  HAS  NOT  BEEN  VERY  PRAGMATIC 

When  you  were  describing  our  policy,  you  said  that  policies  based 
on  fear  have  produced  the  wars  they  were  intended  to  avoid.  It  leads 
me  to  say  in  view  of  our  previous  actions,  our  policy  has  not  been 
very  pragmatic.  Would  you  agree  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  would  agree  with  that,  sure. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  very  practical.  It  has  not  really 
been  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  has  it? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  it  has  been  based  upon  many  illusions 
about  the  Chinese. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Some,  but  not  entirely,  I  think.  As  I  tried  to  indi- 
cate in  my  statement  also,  there  are  areas  of  vast  unknown  about 
China's  longrun  intentions  in  w^orld  affairs,  so  that  I  would  say  that 
in  many  wavs  we  have  based  our  policies  on  shortrun  illusions,  il- 
lusions in  the  short  run,  but  also  out  of  these  deep-seated  fears  that  in 
the  Ion"-  run  we  reallv  do  not  know  much  about  China. 


MESSIANIC  ZEAL  OF  CHINESE 


The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  testimony  of  :Mrs.  Barbara  Tuchman 
and  one  other  witness,  whose  name  slips  me  at  the  moment,  was  very 
pertinent  about  this.  They  detect  no  indication  that  the  Chinese  are 
afflicted  with  any  great  messianic  impulse,  that  is  to  take  their  creed 
abroad  by  force!  Such  impulse  has  from  time  to  time  afflicted  other 
people,  both  the  Moslems  and  the  Crusaders  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  and  others  in  more  subtle  ways  in  modern  times,  but  these 
are  the  more  primitive,  easier  to  identify  examples  of  people  who  felt 
they  finally  found  the  truth  and  were  going  to  take  it  to  everybody 
whether  thev  liked  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  If  I  may  address  myself  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  believe  that  all,  particularly  the_  continental 
powers  or  the  self-contained  powers — China,  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States— do  have  a  view  of  themselves  as  playing  a  world  role. 
So,  I  would  not  want  to  underestimate  the  messianic  zeal  of  the  Chi- 
nese, but  I  would  agree  with  you  that  they  currently  do  not  see  the 
need  to  use  direct  military  force  to  spread  this  doctrine.  AVliat  they 
would  do  if  they  had  military  superiority  remains  open  to  question, 
but  for  the  foreseeable  future,  they  will  not  have  such  superiority. 
But  I  do  think  the  Chinese  have  a  different  view  of  how  one  goes 
about  spreading  one's  doctrine  than  we  have.  They  have  a  different 
view  of  power  and  influence. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  important.  I  said  by  military  means. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  doing  it  by  force.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can 
legitimately  criticize  a  people  wishing  to  spread  their  influence  by 
force  of  their  example.  If  a  person  or  a  nation  is  willing  to  conduct 
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itself  in  such  a  manner  that  other  people  would  like  to  emulate  it, 
how  can  one  criticize  that?  To  me  that  is  quite  different  than  by  the 
sword  making  them  wish  to  emulate  you.  Does  that  not  make  a  dif- 
ference to  you? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Of  course,  it  does,  but  as  long  as  we  are  also  aware 
they  do  have 

The  Chairmax.  I  gather  from  books  that  the  Chinese  really  believed 
they  were  a  superior  people;  is  that  true? 

Di".  Oksexbero.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  difference  between  them,  we  will  say,  and  the 
Nationalists  was  that  the  Nationalists  believed  they  were  superior  and 
they  were  going  to  make  everybody  admit  it  by  force.  If  they  did  not 
admit  it,  the  Nationalists  were  going  to  cut  their  throats. 

Dr.  Oksexrerg.  Perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  quite  that  impulse  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  even  in  the  heyday  of  their  strength,  was  there  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  significant  difference? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Of  course,  it  is ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  that  should  make  a  lot  of  difference  to 
our  evaluation  of  what  we  can  ex]3ect  from  the  Chinese. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  my  presentation. 

lessons    drawn    from    china    applicable    to    U.S.    DOMESTIC    SITUATION 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  comment  when  in  yoni-  statement 
you  said  we  have  much  to  learn  from  China  that  is  applicable  to  our 
domestic  situation.  What  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  wi-ote  that  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  I  had  in  mind,  first  of  all,  drawing  lessons 
from  traditional,  transitional,  and  revolutionary  China.  That  is,  China 
has  gone  through  three  stages  in  history,  the  traditional  period  before 
the  coming  of  the  West,  then  the  transitional  period  from  roughly 
1840  to  1940,  and  then  the  postwar  period.  I  think  we  have  lessons 
to  learn  from  each  of  those  periods  in  China.  Let  me  first  talk  about 
postwar. 

The  Chairman.  Applicable,  you  say,  to  our  domestic  situation. 
What  is  applicable  to  our  domestic  situation? 

general  area  of  penology 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  I  would  say  from  revolutionaiy  China  one 
sees  experiments  in  four  areas  that  are  troublesome  here  at  home.  First 
of  all,  what  Mr.  Lubman  was  testifying  on,  the  general  area  of  penol- 
ogy, criminal  law,  how  to  deal  with  criminals,  how  to  reform  criminals. 
That  is  one  vast  area  in  wdiich  I  find  things  of  intei-est  with  the 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  in  their  prisons  in 
attempting  to  reform  the  attitudes  of  the  people  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime.  Tliis  is  not  a  i)leasant  process  by  any  means,  but 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  effective? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  It  appears  to  be,  although  I  would  yield  to  Mr. 
Lubman  on  the  evaluation  of  this  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  effective; 
yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  else  ? 
Dr.  Oksenberg.  OK. 

A  second 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  that  question,  it  is  one  of 
our  major  questions,  I  agree  with  that. 
Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

REFORMS   IN   EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM 

The  second  area  has  to  do  with  education.  The  Chinese  have  par- 
ticularly during  the  cultural  revolution  attempted  vast  reforms  in  the 
educational  system,  such  as  on  procedures  of  admission  to  colleges  and 
universities,  somewhat  similar  to  the  open  admissions  program  in  New 
York.  They  have  challenged  the  assumption  that  people  have  to  go 
through  just  school  grade  by  grade,  and  then  go  from  high  school  to 
college.  They  believe  some  experience  on  the  job,  at  work,  is  beneficial 
before  one  goes  on  with  higher  education,  so  that  there  is  a  more 
l^ractical  bent  in  one's  thinking.  Also,  if  someone  is  forced  to  drop  out 
of  high  school,  let  us  say,  in  ninth  grade  because  of  poverty  or  other 
conditions,  and  then  demonstrates  considerable  innovative  capacity  in 
his  job  training,  then  he  is  able  to  go  directly  to  college,  as  long  as  he 
indicates  the  capability  of  going  through  college.  So,  they  have  been 
experimenting  with  this  in  particular  and  it  strikes  me  that  maybe 
there  are  some  lessons  here  in  the  educational  program. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  feeling  about  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  these  programs  have  just  been  introduced  and 
it  is  too  early  really  to  begin  to  evaluate  them  but  I  would  hope  Amer- 
ican educators  would  pay  attention  to  these  developments  and  see  if 
there  are  not  lessons  from  the  Chinese  experience. 

AREA   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

A  third  general  area  is  one  that  you  have  had  some  earlier  testimony 
on  in  these  hearings  and  that  is  on'^public  health  in  China,  in  medicine. 
I  do  not  refer  specifically  to  acupuncture.  Rather,  the  Chinese  have 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  what  might  be  called  their  de- 
livery system,  making  sure  that  public  health  facilities  are  available 
to  the  impoverished  people  in  the  society.  There  is  great  emphasis  in 
short  in  almost  everything  the  Chinese  Communists  are  doing  in 
spreading  things  around,  with  an  emphasis  on  equitable  distribution. 
So  I  think 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  current  at  the  moment. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  How  do  they  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  they  are  placing  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
training  an  intermediate  group  of  people  in  the  medical  skills,  that  is, 
people  who  are  paramedics,  in  effect,  who  are  capable  of  curing  rather 
common  diseases,  such,  I  presume,  as  measles,  colds,  the  kind  of  thing 
that 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  know  how^  to  cure  a  cold  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  that  is  a  good  question,  I  should  not  have  used 
that  example. 
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The  Chairman.  What?  -r    ^      1 1  i  ^     i 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  should  not  have  used  that,  I  should  have  stuck 
with  measles  and  that  type  of  thing.  [Laughter.] 

It  is  interesting  that  American  medicine  seems  to  be  movnig  m  that 
same  direction  of  training  of  a  paramedic  corps  that  does  not  require  a 
7  or  8  year  training  but  it  is  more  advanced  than  a  nurse,  capable  of 
taldng  care  of  ordinary  diseases.  So,  there  are  experiments  m  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  the  Kussians  have  carried  this  very  far, 
the  same  theory,  is  that  correct  ? 

Pr.  Oksenberg.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  that.  They  have  gone  very  far  in  the 
process  you  describe. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  To  give  you  another  area,  if  you  do  not  mind  mov- 
ing on. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

experimentation  in  realm  of  bureaucracy 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Perhaps  the  greatest  emphasis  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  experimentation  with  social  institutions  pertains  to  the  realm  of 
bureaucracy.  Because  of  their  long  history  of  bureaucratic  practices, 
they  are  quite  concerned  with  the  negative  aspects  of  bureaucracy. 
Parentlietically,  I  might  note,  in  view  of  the  developments  in  those 
lines  in  our  country  since  World  War  II,  that  perhaps  we  should  think 
of  the  world  not  as  becoming  westernized  but  that  the  whole  world  is 
becoming  Sinocized.  The  West  is  experiencing  the  dominance  of  huge 
bureaucracies  which  the  Chinese  have  long  faced.  Now  the  whole  world 
is  beginning  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  large  bureaucracies.  Mao 
and  his  associates  have  made  very  definite  attempts  to  see  how  they 
can  cope  with  the  problems  that  are  endemic  in  large  bureaucracies. 
Some  of  those  problems  include  a  lack  of  contact  between  people  who 
are  in  the  bureaucracy  and  the  general  public  whom  they  serve,  the 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  general  needs  of  the  people  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping.  They  have  made  attempts  to  bridge  that  gap.  They 
have  made  considerable  attempts  to  give  their  bureaucrats  a  sense  of 
understanding  of  why  it  is  that  they  are  doing  what  they  are  being 
asked  to  do.  That  is  the  problem  of  alienation  or  of  a  sense  of  lack  of 
involvement  with  the  quality  of  one's  performance  at  work. 

I  have  been  struck  in  reading  currently  about  some  of  the  problems 
on  the  production  lines  in  American  industries  and  how  people  are  in- 
creasingly restive  with  their  tightening  of  nuts  and  bolts  on  the  as- 
sembly lines — that  kind  of  problem.  The  Chinese  have  been  dealing 
with  that  same  problem.  They  have  attempted  rather  intensive  in- 
doctrination and  education  programs,  so  that  every  man  in  a  plant 
feels  somehow  a  part  of  it.  This  is  true  of  Japanese  factory  manage- 
ment, in  a  way,  too,  something  that  perhaps  the  traditions  of  East  Asia 
encourage,  this  greater  sense  of  involvement  and  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  level  people.  But  the  Chinese  have  undertaken  rather 
substantial  and  interesting  experiments  and  I  hope  the  United  States 
would  pay  attention  to  that. 

In  shoit,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  areas  in  which,  in  post-1949 
China,  there  have  been  experiments  in  what  I  call  politically  induced 
social  change.  In  a  sense  that  is  what  we  are  also  trying  to  do  in  the 
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United  States  in  a  wide  range  of  areas,  and  the  Chinese  case  tells  us 
much  about  the  potentialities  and  limits  of  such  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  program  which,  I  think  I  read  in  Mr.  Top- 
ping's recent  reports,  of  taking  bureaucrats  and  putting  them  back 
out  into  the  fields  and  the  factories,  is  that  part  of  the  program  you 
are  discussing  ? 

Dr.  Oksexberg.  Yes. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  It  is  a  cruel  one.  I  would  not  want  to  go  through  it 
necessarily,  but  it  may  be  useful. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  could  save  the  country  from  destruction  would 
you  not  be  willing  to  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Of  course,  I  would.  I  do  think  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  people  in  our  country — many  of  the  leaders  of  our  country,  the 
people  that  guide  its  destiny — are  insensitive  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, not  only  at  home  but  abroad  as  well.  If  requiring  them  to  have 
direct  contact  with  poverty  would  increase  that  sensitivity,  I  would 
certainly  be  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  better  way  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  ISTo. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not,  either.  I  just  read  that.  I  do  not  know  my- 
self. I  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  effect  is  going  to  be. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  it  is  precisely  why  I  said  we  have  things  to 
learn  from  the  Chinese.  I  think  these  are  interesting  experiments, 
anyway,  of  which  we  should  be  aware  and  which  we  should  evaluate 
for  our  ovrn  purposes. 

U.S.  attention  to  other  countries'  views  and  ideas 

The  Chairman.  But  you  know  a  country  which  thinks  it  has  already 
achieved  this  sense  of  perfection  nearer  than  anyone  else,  how  do  you 
sell  it  on  paying  attention  to  other  less-developed  countries'  views  and 
ideas?  Did  you  hear  the  response  Professor  Galston  said  he  had  about 
his  report  on  acupuncture  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRzvL-iN.  He  said  they  were  not  interested  at  all. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  One  could  say  that,  I  would  choose  to  say  that, 
although  you  have  that  particular  example,  nonetheless,  there  is  the 
sense  am.ong  the  American  people  that  all  is  not  well,  that  we  are  not 
all  that  perfect,  that  there  are  problems  at  home.  This  is  a  growing 
sentiment,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  outside  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  bureaucracy. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  detected  that  outside  of  the  Senate,  too. 
So,  you  think  there  is  hope  that  we  could  learn  from  them. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  At  least,  in  comparison  to  ourselves.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things,  I  suppose.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about  this 
particular  problem  recentljr.  I  think  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  for  any  nation  to  attempt  to  learn  from  another. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  most  difficult 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  And  particularly  for  ourselves,  I  suppose. 
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The  Cttairman.  For  any  country,  especially  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  it  is ;  is  that  not  correct  i? 

Dr.  Oksenberg,  That  is  the  point.  That  is  why  I  say  there  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  China  of  the  1840's  to  the  1950's  be- 
cause that  was  essentially  their  problem  during  that  century. 

SOURCE  OF  witness'  KNOWLEDGE   OF  CHINA 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  your  knowledge  of  China? 
Where  have  you  observed  it  or  read  about  it  ?  Just  as  a  scholar  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  have  spent  1  year  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  And  then  I  read  the  Chinese  press. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  read  Chinese  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  learn  Chinese  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Columbia  University,  and  then  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  pursuing  these  studies  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years. 

Dr.  Oksenberg,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  made  admirable  progress,  it  would 
strike  me,  although  I  am  an  ignoramus  about  China 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  think  all  of  us  are  about  China, 

Tlie  Chairman  (continuino;).  You  are  very  impressive  in  wdiat 
you  have  to  say  about  them  and  you  are  very  persuasive, 

CHINESE  desires  REGARDING  REWRITING  RULES   OF  INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

You  were  talking  about  the  rules.  Would  give  me  a  little  better  idea 
of  what  you  conceive  of  that  China  has  in  mind  in  wanting  to  rewrite 
the  rules  of  international  relations?  What  were  you  thinking  of  in 
that  connection? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  I  think  a  whole  range  of  activities.  If  I  can 
start  out  with  some  very  specific  thoughts:  first  of  all,  delineation  of 
boundaries.  The  Chinese  have  raised  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  very  profound  questions  about  how"  one  goes  about  de- 
lineating boundaries  between  two  nations.  The  Chinese  have  asserted, 
if  I  understand  correctly,  that  the  w^hole  question  of  the  boundary 
must  be  totally  renegotiated,  that  the  treaties  which  China  signed 
witli  the  Soviet  Union  were  signed  under  duress. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  thinking  about  in  1863  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Yes;  that  and  others.  Therefore,  they  have  to  be, 
as  I  say,  totally  opened  up.  Well,  according  to  my  iniderstanding  of 
international  law — I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field — this  is  not  accepted 
practice  as  a  condition  for  opening  up  boundary  negotiations.  That 
would  mean  that  probably  there  is  hardly  a  boundary  in  the  world 
that  w^ould  be  settled.  I  might  add  that  when  a  nation  concedes  the 
principle  to  the  Chinese,  as  the  Burmese  have,  for  example,  the  Chi- 
nese appear  to  be  willing  to  establish  the  border  roughly  as  is.  They 
are  not  adamant  on  where  the  boundary  is  drawn,  but  they  are  ada- 
mant on  the  principle  that  past  treaties^  drawn  under  inequitable  cir- 
cumstances are  not  valid.  They  are  potentially  opening  a  Pandora's 
box. 
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The  way  they  practice  diplomacy,  too,  by  the  way,  in  some  wa3^s  is 
different  from  the  Western  traditional  patterns.  Their  great  emphasis 
on  people's  diplomacy  is  a  distinctive  aspect,  it  seems  to  me,  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  let  us  take  this  ping-pong  diplomacy,  the  in- 
vitation of  our  ping-pong  team  that  was  visiting  Japan.  I  think  that 
would  strike  most  Americans  as  rather  a  strange  way  of  going  about 
diplomacy. 

The  CiiATRMAX.  It  is  strange  only  in  the  abruptness  with  which  it 
occurred.  We  have  been  doing  things  like  that  in  sending  baseball 
teams,  orchestras,  choirs  and  all  sorts  of  groups  of  people,  to  other 
countries ;  have  we  not  ^ 

Dr.  Oksexbf.rg.  Yes;  but  what  I  would  stress  here  is  the  relative 
weight  that  tl)e  nation  assigns  to  such  techniques. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  We  were  observing  earlier  that  the  Chinese  choose 
not  to  stress  their  own  direct  military  involvement  as  one  of  their 
techniques  for  influencing  events  beyond  their  peripheiy,  and  I  would 
argue  that  that  is  not  quite  our  practice.  On  the  other  liand,  they  are 
much  more  reliant  upon  this  peoples-to-peoples  diplomacy,  much  more 
reliant  upon  the  strength  of  ideas.  If  I  might 

The  (Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  If  I  can  recall  a  phrase  Senator  Javits  mentioned 
earlier,  let  me  illustrate  the  specific  point  I  have  in  mind.  You  remem- 
ber that  Stalin  once  asked  scornfully,  "How  many  divisions  does  the 
Pope  haver'  Well,  the  Chinese  would  argue,  I  think,  that  the  Pope 
has  a  lot  of  divisions  ultimately.  He  may  not  have  an  army  ready  to  go 
but,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  ideas  that  count  in  the  world  and  the  Chinese 
are  very  sensitive  to  that.  In  their  approach  in  diplomacy  and  their 
approach  to  international  affairs,  they  are  keenly  aware  of  that.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  Senate  and 
this  committee  have  not  had  their  influence.  I  think  the  Senate's  influ- 
ence, in  the  long  run,  has  been  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  I  would  not  be  as 
frustrated  as  you  are. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say.  [Laughter.]  Cer- 
tainly, we  could  welcome  a  word  of  encouragement  from  any  source 
and  especially  from  one  such  as  yourself. 

CHINESE    POIJCY   ON    BORDER   SETTLEMENTS 

I  am  not  sure  it  is  implicit  in  this  at  all,  but  I  thought  you  might  be 
leading  up  to  another  idea  which  regards  that  huge  area  that  Russia 
detached  from  China  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  She  obviously  cannot 
or  she  does  not  feel  it  is  worthwhile  to  take  it  by  force  with  nuclear 
weapons,  which  is  not  a  very  practical  thing.  I  thought  perhaps  her 
line  might  be  to  persuade  Russia  that.  "Well,  you  can  leave  the  bound- 
ary as  it  is",  but  they  would  like  opportunities  for  immigration  into 
that  vast  empty  land.  Is  that  at  all  implied  in  what  you  have  said? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  No.  not  at  all.  I  would  think  that  highly  unlikely. 
I  have  not  seen  or  detected  in  Chinese  foreign  policy  statements,  a 
sense  that  the  nation  needs  living  space  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
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no  iiiclication  that  they  feel  that  there  must  be  migration  of  Chinese 
beyond  their  borders.  I  woukl  not  expect  that. 

The  Chairman.  No  indication  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  No  indication  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  simply  asserting  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  historical  rights? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  To  ownership  of  that  land. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right.  You  must  also  remember,  of  course, 
that  borders  around  the  nation  are  all  related,  and  the  way  the  Chinese 
settle  their  border  with  the  Soviet  Union  affects  the  way  they  might 
settle  it  with  other  countries.  It  has  been  my  opinion,  although  I  can- 
not provide  full  and  firm  evidence  for  this,  the  Chinese  have  pursued 
their  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  point  in  part  because  of 
the  negotiations  that  they  hope  to  conduct  with  the  Indians.  They 
claim  also  that  the  border  along  the  Northeast  Frontier  Agency,  is 
the  result  of  an  unequal  treaty.  Perhaps  the  Chinese  feel  that  if  they 
accede  to  the  Russians  on  that  point  then  the  Indians  may  make  a 
similar  demand.  Now,  I  must  say  I  never  have  seen  them  make  that 
statement,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  they  would  approach  this  problem 
in  an  integrated  manner. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  areas  are  very  minor,  the  Mongolian  area 
in  the  north,  that  is  a  large  one  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  The  Chinese  have  a  very  strategic  interest  in  one 
portion  of  the  border  that  is  contested  with  India.  There  are  really 
two  parts  to  that  border,  the  one  on  the  east  with  the  so-called  North- 
east Frontier  Agency,  with  the  McMahon  Line,  and  then  the  one  in 
the  west,  the  Ladakh  area  which  involves  the  Kashmir. 

NoAv,  it  has  been  the  feeling  of  many  who  have  studied  this  particu- 
lar problem,  that  the  Chinese  do  have  a  strategic  interest  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ladakh  area  because  they  built  a  road  from  Sinkiang 
through  Ladakh  and  into  Lhassa.  It  is  one  of  only  two  routes  to 
Lhassa.  The  first  one  had  been  cut  off  as  a  result  of  the  uprising  of  the 
tribesmen  in  eastern  Tibet  in  1954  and  1959,  so  they  may  need  the 
road  that  runs  through  part  of  this  disputed  territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  could  be,  but  am  I  correct  that  the 
area  that  Russia  took  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  Texas? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  It  is  a  vast  area. 

The  Chairman.  And  land  which  could  be  developed,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right,  difficult  but  could  be  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Difficult,  but  it  could  be  developed.  It  is  not  unlike 
Northern  Manchuria. 

expansionism   has   not  been   CHINESE   CUSTOM 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  would  not  want  to  encourage  you  to  leave  with  a 
sense  of  looking  at  China,  the  Chinese  as  an  expansionist  people  who 
are  ready  to  go  out  beyond  their  borders.  This  has  not  been  their 
custom. 

The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  And  moreover,  they  have  values  that  seem  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  a  densely  populated  society,  and  they  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing enough  progress  in  the  agricultural  realm  to  feed  themselves. 
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The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  this  morning  they  estimated 
a  10-percent  increase  in  the  production  of  grain  this  year  over  last 
year.  Did  j'oii  see  that  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  did  not  see  the  notice,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  this  morning's  paper,  just  a  httle 
notice. 

You  have  been  very  interesting.  Professor  Oksenberg.  I  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  come  up  here. 

IXQUIKY  REQUESTED  INTO  RECOMMENDATION  TO  MOVE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

TO    TAIWAN 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  May  I  make  a  special  request  of  you  before  I  leave, 
on  behalf  of  some  of  my  colleagues  at  Columbia  and  myself? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  The  New  York  Times  on  Thursday,  June  17,  car- 
ried an  article  by  William  Beecher,  and  I  would  like  to  read  the  first 
sentence. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  proceed. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  "The  Defense  and  State  Departments  have  proposed 
to  the  White  House  that  hundreds  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  stored 
in  Okinawa  be  moved  to  storage  sites  on  Guam  and  in  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States." 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  that  nu- 
clear weapons  perhaps  be  moved  to  Taiwan.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
your  committee  would  direct  an  inquiry  into  that  and,  if  necessary, 
during  the  hearings  that  I  believe  you  will  be  holding  on  Okinawa  to 
probe  this  matter  to  make  sure  that  various  security  arrangements  that 
we  now  have  in  Okinawa  will  not  be  transferred  to  Taiwan.  It  seems 
to  me  that  kind  of  action  would  move  diametrically  awaj^  from  what 
I  understand  the  Nixon  Administration's  policy  toward  China  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  address  such  an  inquiry.  I  may  say 
this  matter  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  before,  and  you  raise  this 
difficult  question  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  the  influence  of  the 
committee,  and  the  question  of  bipartisanship,  if  you  like.  Do  you  not 
fully  expect  that  much  of  the  f miction  which  has  heretofore  been  allo- 
cated to  Okinawa  will  be  transferred  over  to  Taiwan  ? 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  I  do  not  expect  that,  no. 

The  CiTAiR::^tAN.  Last  year.  I  think  in  some  of  our  hearinp-s  there  was 
information  somewhat  like  you  have  given  us.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
official  from  the  Department,  that  one  of  the  air  bases  there  had  been 
renovated 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  order  to  take  B-52''s.  These  are 
not,  I  do  not  thinlv,  highly  held  secrets. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  No,  the  extension  of  the  runways  I  knew  al^out. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  the  impulse  of  the  military  aspects  of  our 
international  relations  often  in  conflict  with  professed  political 
aspirations. 

Dr.  Oksenberg.  Well,  perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me  on  this.  Is  it 
possible  at  the  time  you  are  considering  the  treaty  Avith  Okinawa, 
when  you  do  have  some  influence  on  that  matter,  to  take  this  issue  up  ? 
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The  Chairman,  It  is  certainly  possible  to  inquire  about  it  and 
discuss  it. 

I  agree  with  you  we  ou^-lit  not  to  do  it  if  we  have  any  idea  of 
improvin<j  our  relations  with  China.  But  a  bip:  country,  as  you  know, 
a  big  government  often  talks,  as  they  say  in  Oklahoma,  with  a  forked 
tongue  and  it  continues  to  talk  that  way.  But  I  agree  with  you,  I  think' 
it  would  be  unfortunate  to  do  that.  It  would  only  continue  oar 
difficulties. 

I  appreciate  your  suggestion.!  will  ask  the  staff  to  inquire,  to  base 
an  inquiry,  upon  that  article  and  see  what  we  will  get.  We  are  very 
likely  to  get  back,  "This  is  top  secret  and  we  do  not  tell  you."  Maybe 
we  ought  to  address  that  iiKjuiry  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Oksexberg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  CiTAreMAX.  These  hearings  will  be  adjourned  until  July  20th 
at  which  time  we  will  hear,  at  their  request,  from  my  colleagues, 
Senators  Tower  and  Thurmond  and  Prof,  Franz  Michael  on  this 
subject.  The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  reconvcme 
(m  Tuesday,  July  20,  1971.) 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 

CHINA 


TUESDAY,   JULY  20,    1971 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Fulbright,  Case,  Cooper,  and  Pearson. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

OPENING    STATEMENT 

Today  we  continue  a  series  of  public  hearings  on  pending  legisla- 
tive proposals  dealing  with  U.S.  relations  with  China. 

This  morning  we  will  hear  at  their  request  Senator  John  Tower, 
Prof.  Franz  JNIichael  of  George  Washington  University,  ]\Ir.  Lee 
Edwards,  secretary  of  the  organization  entitled  "Committee  of  One 
Million."  We  understand  Senator  Thurmond  is  unable  to  testify  this 
morning  because  of  another  commitment,  and  Sena^tor  Goldwater  has 
indicated  that  in  view  of  the  President's  announcement  he  does  not 
wish  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time. 

The  Deparment  of  State  has  sent  a  letter  of  comment  on  each  of 
the  bills  before  the  committee,  which  without  objection  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  18,  1911. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  ^Ir.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  26  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  48,  "To  repeal  authorization  for  the  employment  of  armed 
forces  for  the  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,"  introduced  by  Senator 
Church. 

As  Senator  Church  noted  on  February  23  when  he  introduced  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution, the  Administration  addressed  the  question  of  the  possible  repeal  of  the 
Formosa  Resolution  in  a  letter  to  you  dated  March  12,  1970  commenting  on  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Administration  toward  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolution  as  set 
forth  in  that  letter.  While  we  neither  advocate  nor  oppose  Congressional  action, 
we  believe  that  the  specific  crisis  situation  to  which  the  Formosa  Resolution 
was  directed  has  passed.  We  would  not  look  upon  the  Resolution  as  legal  or 
constitutional  authority  for  either  contingency  planning  or  the  actual  conduct 
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of  our  foreign  relations.  Our  defense  commitment  to  the  Republic  of  China  is 
set  forth  in  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  which  entered  into  force  shortly  after 
the  Formosa  Resolution  was  adopted.  Repeal  of  the  Resolution  would  not  affect 
our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  Treaty  area  or  our  ability  to  meet  that 
commitment. 

In  response  to  a  further  inquiry  last  year  from  the  Committee  we  stated  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  predict  in  advance  just  what  actions  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  a  new  crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  We  continue  to  believe, 
as  we  noted  in  our  letter  to  you  of  April  14,  1970,  that  the  relevant  consideration, 
so  far  as  our  Treaty  commitment  is  concerned,  would  be  whether  hostile  actions 
amounted  to  an  armed  attack  directed  against  Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores.  In 
the  event  that  it  was  determined  that  our  Treaty  commitment  was  involved 
there  would  probably  be  a  wide  range  of  actions  that  would  be  considered  de- 
pending on  the  precise  circumstances   of  the  situation. 

In  any  case,  .should  a  situation  arise  calling  into  play  our  treaty  commit- 
ments or  otherwise  seriously  and  immediately  affecting  vital  United  States 
interests  in  the  Taiwan  area  we  would  wish  to  see  Congress  at  that  time  ful- 
fill its  proper  role  under  the  Constitution  in  the  decision-making  process.  We 
would  keep  the  appropriate  committees  and  the  Congressional  leadership  fully 
informed  and  would  cooperate  to  the  maximum  in  Congress'  fulfillment  of  its 
responsibilities. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

David  M.  Abshike, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1971. 

Hon.  .1.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  February  5,  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on 
Senate  Resolution  37,  "To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,"  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Javits. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  urges  that  we  seek  an  expansion 
of  trade  and  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges  with  mainland  China.  In  his  recent 
report  to  the  Congress  on  "United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's"  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  "In  the  coming  year  I  will  examine  carefully  what  further  steps 
we  might  take  to  create  broader  opportunities  for  contacts  between  the  Chinese 
and  American  peoples,  and  how  we  might  remove  needless  obstacles  to  the  reali- 
zation of  these  opportunities."  The  President  added  that  "We  will  hope  for,  but 
will  not  be  deterred  by  a  lack  of,  reciprocity." 

On  April  14  the  President  announced  that  he  would  authorize  certain  non- 
strategic  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  part  of  his  policy  of  removing  needless  barriers  to  contacts  between  the 
American  and  Chinese  peoples.  On  June  10  the  President  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  the  PRC  imposed  in  1950  and  the  publication 
of  a  general  license  list  for  exports  to  mainland  China  as  well  as  authorization  of 
imports  from  the  PRC. 

He  also  stated  that  other  items  would  be  kept  under  review  for  subsequent 
addition  to  the  general  license  list  for  export  to  the  PRC  and  that  items  not  on 
the  list  could  be  considered  for  special  license  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  geii- 
eral  license  list  was  compiled  with  reference  to  the  technological  level  of  the  PRC, 
nnd  items  omitted  are  those  which  we  want  to  study  further  as  regards  their 
possible  strategic  significance  for  the  PRC.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1950  that 
direct  trade  has  been  permitted  between  mainland  China  and  the  United  States, 
although  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms  have  been  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  PRC  in  nonstrategic  goods  since  December  1969,  and  certain  American- 
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made  components  to  be  incorporated  in  foreign-made  commodities  have  been 
authorized  under  Department  of  Commerce  review  procedure  for  export  to  main- 
land China  since  ^Vpril  1970. 

As  you  are  aware,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  State  sub- 
sequent to  the  President's  foreign  policy  report,  there  is  now  no  restriction  on  the 
use  of  a  United  States  passport  to  travel  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Recently  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Team  visited  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chinese  team.  As  a  Department  of 
States  spokesman  has  said,  we  view  this  invitation  and  its  acceptance  as  a  favor- 
able development  in  line  with  the  President's  desire  that  there  be  increased  con- 
tact between  American  and  Chinese  people.  Peking  then  and  since  has  allowed  a 
number  of  US  newsmen  and  scholars  to  enter  the  PRC  and  has  indicated  accept- 
ance of  an  invitation  from  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Association  for  a  visit 
to  this  country  by  a  team  from  the  PRC. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the  diflBcult  prob- 
lem of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  Our  policy  on  this  matter  is 
undergoing  an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Executive  Branch.  Xo  deci- 
sions have  bene  made  yet.  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  comment 
further  after  the  review  has  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  appropriate 
to  note  that  in  his  foreign  policy  report  the  President  made  clear  that  "the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  see  the  People's  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  family  of  nations."  The  President  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  efforts  to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  third  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  correctly  states  that  since  1950 
the  United  States  has  reserved  its  position  on  the  question  of  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan.  In  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  of  1951.  Japan  renounced  "all  right,  title 
and  claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores."  The  same  language  was  repeated  in 
the  peace  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  China  the  following  year.  In 
neither  treaty,  however,  did  Japan  cede  this  territory  to  any  particular  entity. 
We  recognize  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  legitimately  occupying 
and  exercising  .iurisdiction  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  from  the  time  when 
pursuant  to  a  directive,  from  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers,  its 
forces  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces  there. 

The  Office  of  Mnnagement  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Abshire. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington,  B.C.,  Jultj  6, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

rhnirmnn.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  IS.  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Rf^solution  1.S9.  "Relating  to  the  representation  in  the  United  Nations  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China."  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

At  the  present  time  our  China  policy,  particularly  Chinese  representation  in 
the  UN.  is  currently  undergoing  an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the 
Executive  Branch.  While  we  have  reached  no  further  decisions  beyond  those 
alreadv  announced  regarding  travel  and  trade  with  the  PRC.  we  would  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  give  you  our  considered  views  on  the  points  raised  In 
Senator  Kennedy's  resolution  after  that  review  has  been  completed.  In  the 
meantime  we  offer  the  following  comment  which  may  be  helpful  to  your  Com- 
miti-ee's  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  sentiment  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  Peking.  However,  we  have  no  indication  that  Peking  has 
ceased  its  insistence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  nrecondi- 
tinn  for  its  entry.  In  his  recent  report  to  the  Consrress  on  United  States  Eorei<m 
Policv  for  the  i970's,  the  President  made  clear  that  the  United  States  is  "pre- 
pared to  see  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  family 
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of  nations."  He  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  continue  to  oppose  efforts 
to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Hpecialized  Agencies. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DA\^D  M.  Abshire, 
Assista7it  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ftjlbbight, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  31,  1971  requesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  82,  "To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,"  introduced  by  Senator 
McGovern. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  deals  wtih  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  Our  policy  on  this  matter  is 
TUidergoing  an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Executive  Branch.  No 
decisions  have  been  made  yet,  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment further  after  the  review  has  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  I  shoiild 
note  that  in  his  foreign  policy  report  the  President  made  clear  that  "the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  see  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  family  of  nations."  The  President  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  efforts  to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  mem.ber 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the  recognition 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  it.  Peking's  basic  position  is  that  relations  with  the  United  States  cannot 
improve  so  long  as  we  continue  what  it  characterizes  as  our  "occupation"  of 
Taiwan,  which  it  refers  to  as  a  "province  of  China"  and  over  which  it  claims 
sovereignty.  Peking  alleges  that  our  "occupation"  of  Taiwan  constitutes  inter- 
ference in  China's  "internal  affairs."  Peking  has  also  claimed  that  our  treaty 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  China  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  is  illegal.  With  respect  to  recognition.  Peking's  position  is  that 
countries  entering  into  diplomatic  relations  with  it  must  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions w^ith  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  The  attitude 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  these  points  seems  to  indicate  that  it  would 
insist  that  we  meet  it.s  position  on  these  points  and  specifically,  that  the  United 
States  break  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Replblic  of  China. 
This  we  cannot  agree  to  do. 

The  third  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  urges  that  we  reduce  restric- 
tions on  trade  and  travel  to,  and  that  we  seek  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges 
with,  mainland  China.  In  his  recent  foreign  policy  report  the  President  stated 
that  "In  the  coming  year  I  will  examine  carefully  what  further  steps  we  might 
take  to  create  broader  opportunities  for  contracts  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  peoples,  and  how  we  might  remove  needless  obstacles  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  opportunities."  The  President  added  that  "We  will  hope  for,  but 
will  not  be  deterred  by  a  lack  of,  reciprocity." 

On  April  14  the  President  announced  that  he  would  authorize  certain  non- 
strategic  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  part  of  his  policy  of  removing  needless  barriers  to  contacts  between 
the  American  and  Chinese  peoples.  On  June  10  the  President  announced  the 
termination  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  the  PRC  imposed  in  1950  and  the 
publication  of  a  general  license  list  for  exports  to  mainland  China  as  well  as 
authorization  of  imports  from  the  PRC. 

He  also  stated  that  other  items  would  be  kept  under  review  for  subs^equent 
addition  to  the  general  license  list  for  export  to  the  PRC  and  that  items  not  on 
the  list  could  be  considered  for  special  license  on  a  case-by -case  basis.  This  gen- 
eral license  list  was  compiled  with  reference  to  the  technological  level  of  the 
PRC.  and  items  omitted  are  those  which  we  want  to  study  further  as  i-egards 
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their  possible  strategic  siffnificanee  for  the  PRC.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
1950  that  direct  trade  has  been  permitted  between  mainland  China  and  the 
United  States,  althouj^h  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms  have  been  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  PRC  in  nonstrategic  goods  since  December  1!HJ!>,  and 
certain  American-made  components  to  be  incorporated  in  foreign-made  com- 
modities have  been  authorized  under  Department  of  Commerce  review  procedure 
for  export  to  mainland  China  since  April  1070. 

As  you  are  aware,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  State 
subse<iuent  to  the  I'resident's  foreign  policy  report,  there  is  now  no  restriction 
on  the  use  of  a  United  States  passport  to  travel  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Recently  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Team  visited  the  I'eople's  Re- 
public of  China  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chinese  team.  As  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  spokesman  has  said,  we  view  this  invitation  and  its  acceptance 
as  a  favorable  development  in  line  with  the  President's  desire  that  there  be 
inci'eased  contact  between  American  and  Chinese  people.  Peking  then  and  since 
has  allowed  a  number  of  U.S.  newsmen  and  scholars  to  enter  the  PRC  and  has 
indicated  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  the  United  States  Table  Tennis 
Association  for  a  visit  to  this  country  by  a  team  from  the  PRC. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David   M.   Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGIIT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
Felu-uary  2,  1971  recpiesting  coordinated  Executive  Branch  comments  on  Senate 
Re.solution  18,  "Relative  to  a  new  United  States-China  policy,"  Introduced  by 
Senator  Gravel. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  of  Senator  Gravel's  resolution  refers  to  the 
problem  of  the  status  of  Taiwan  and  its  relation  to  the  mainland.  We  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  legitimately  occupying  and 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  from  the  time  when, 
pursuant  to  a  directive  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Its 
forces  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces  there.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1954  with  the  Republic  of  China,  our  government 
undertook  to  act,  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  processes,  to  meet  an 
armed  attack  against  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores.  In  his  February  1971  foreign 
policy  report.  President  Nixon  pointed  out  that  our  efforts  to  establish  a  dialogue 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  treaty 
commitments  to  the  security  of  our  Asian  allies,  including  the  Republic  of 
China. 

As  for  the  future  relationship  of  Taiwan  to  mainland  China  and  the  resolution 
of  disputes  dividing  the  governments  in  Taipei  and  Peking,  the.se  are  issues  that 
the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  resolve  and  we  have  made  clear  that  our 
primary  concern  is  that  these  problems  should  be  resolved  peacefully.  Both  Peking 
and  Taipei  probably  would  resent  any  suggestions  by  the  United  States  as  to 
the  means  by  which  such  a  resolution  might  be  brought  about. 

As  Secretary  Rogers  has  indicated  In  several  statements  to  the  press,  our  policy 
regarding  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations  currently  is  undergoing 
an  extensive,  high-level  review  within  the  Executive  Branch.  No  decisions  have 
yet  been  made,  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  comment  further  on 
some  of  the  points  raised  in  Senator  Gravel's  resolution  after  that  review  has 
been  completed.  In  the  meantime  there  are  several  comments  we  can  offer  which 
may  be  helpful  to  your  Committee's  consideration  of  the  operative  paragraphs 
of  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  sentiment  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  Peking.  However,  we  have  no  indication  that  Peking  has 
ceased  its  insistence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  precondition 
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for  its  entry.  In  his  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  for  the  1970'r,  the  President  made  clear  that  the  United  States  is  "pre- 
pared to  see  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  family 
of  nations.''  He  emphasized,  however,  that  we  will  continue  to  oppose  efforts  to 
deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  a  place  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies. 

Senator  Gravel's  resolution  originally  called  for  designating  as  an  Asian  seat 
the  place  on  the  Security  Council  now  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  China.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  done  by  the  Secretary  General  or  by  General  Assembly 
resolution  but  would  require  Charter  amendment  which  requires  the  aflirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  subsequent  rati- 
fication by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

"We  understand  that  Senator  Gravel  has  amended  his  resolution  by  deleting 
its  last  two  paragraphs  and  substituting  the  following  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  introduce  in  the  twenty-sixth  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  proposing  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  organizations 
related  to  it  and  that  the  United  States  should  not  seek  to  oppose,  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  a  determination  by  the  UN  membership  and 
the  UN  secretariat  with  respect  to  the  occupancy  of  the  permanent  Chinese  seat 
in  the  Security  Council." 

The  only  substantive  change  deals  with  the  Security  Coimcil.  As  stated  above 
our  policy  regarding  Chinese  representation  is  undergoing  a  high  level  review 
and  no  decisions  have  been  taken  yet.  As  for  recommendations  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Secretariat  we  would  have  to  decide  our  position  on  the  basis 
of  their  substance  and  we  could  not  commit  ourselves  in  advance. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  letters  the  department  indicated  that  after 
conchision  of  its  current  review  of  the  problem  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  the  department  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  com.ment  further.  We  will,  of  course,  provide  the  administration 
with  such  an  opportunity.  Indeed  I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  seek  in  a  significant  way  the  advice  of  this  committee  and  the 
Senate  generally  on  this  important  issue. 

The  President  could  not  only  make  an  important  step  toward  nor- 
malizing relations  with  China,  but  also  an  important  step  toward  re- 
storing the  proper  legislative-executive  constitutional  balance  in  the 
area  of  foreign  relations. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  as  our  first  witness  this  morning  Sen- 
ator John  G.  Tower  of  Texas. 

Senator  Tower,  will  you  proceed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWEE,  U.S.  SENATOE  FEOM  TEXAS 

Senator  Tower.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today.  When  I  requested 
permission  to  testify  I  didn't  realize  of  course,  that  so  much  attention 
would  be  focused  on  these  hearings  and  T  could  not  have  anticipated 
the  President's  announcement  relative  to  his  visit  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chou  En-lai.  I  would  like  to  confine  wry  remarks  to  some  of  the 
strategic  geographic  military  factors  which  necessarily  influence  our 
attitudes  toward  mainland  and  the  Kepublic  of  Chhia. 
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VALUE   OF   WESTERN    DEFENSE   PERIMETER 

Just  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  provides  us  with  a 
defense  perimeter  in  the  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  operative,  the 
western  defense  perimeter  gives  us  a  valuable  defense  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  This  perimeter  provides  us  with  a  defensive  arc  extending 
from  Alaska  down  through  the  Aleutians  to  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Okinawa,  Taiwan.  Luzon,  and  the  Marianas.  The  entrance  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  into  the  United  States  increases  the  value  of  this  perim- 
eter as  it  substitutes  for  them  as  a  first  line  of  defense  in  the  Pacific. 

At  present,  we  man  this  defense  perimeter  with  garrison  forces  in 
South  J^^orea,  Air  Force  units  in  Japan,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  Luzon. 
The  7th  Fleet  patrols  the  waters  of  the  perimeter,  serviced  by 
naval  bases  located  at  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Luzon.  These  U.S. 
forces  are  augmented  by  military  units  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Eepublic  of  Korea.  Two  divisions  of  Korean  soldiers  haA^e,  of 
course,  served  with  distinction  in  Vietnam. 

This  defense  perimeter  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Without  it,  we  would  be  forced  to  retire  to  a  sort  of  "Fortress 
America"  with  only  Hawaii  and  our  Pacific  possessions  to  serve  as 
outposts  for  the  continental  United  States. 

The  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  would  leave  the  American  influence  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  at  what'l  would  call  an  unacceptably  low  level. 
With  the  L^^nited  States  no  longer  a  viable  alternative  to  Chinese  com- 
munism and  Chinese  national  interests  there,  our  present  friends  and 
allies  would  be  forced  to  either  "go  it  alone"  or  make  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  dominant  force  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Such  accommo- 
dations might  well  require  the  exclusion  of  the  United  States  from 
fair  treatment  in  the  economic  markets  of  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  could  quickly  become  an  economically  isolated 
fortress  as  well  as  a  militarily  vulnerable  one. 

As  much  as  we  all  hope  for  the  day  when  defense  perimeters  are  no 
longer  needed,  vre  cannot  abandon  them  until  that  day  arrives.  Just  as 
wishing  for  success  is  in  itself  not  sufficient  to  bring  it  about,  pretend- 
ing that  peace  is  here  is  not  a  rational  alternative  to  a  pragmatic  and 
realistic  policy  aimed  at  achieving  it.  A  balance  of  strength,  however 
frightening,  is  preferable  to  an  imbalance  of  weakness.  I  believe  that 
history  has  taught  us  that  the  latter,  not  the  former,  leads  to  war. 

TAIWAN   ESSENTIAL   LINK    IN   DEFENSE   PERIMETER 

We  need  our  Western  Pacific  defense  perimeter  and  we  need  a 
viable  Taiwan  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Taiwan  is  an  essential  link  in 
our  defense  perimeter.  Its  geographic  importance  is  made  clear  by  a 
glance  at  the  world  map — it  flanks  both  Okinawa  and  Luzon.  It  pos- 
sesses a  growing  military  importance  as  we  de-escalate  in  Vietnam. 

There  seems  little  question  but  that  the  existence  of  a  strong  Re- 
public of  China  provides  an  incentive  to  mainland  or  Cominunist 
China  to  deal  realistically  with  the  Yv^est.  An  estimated  440,000  Com- 
munist troops  are  stationed  opposite  Taiwan,  the  Matsus  and  the 
Quemoys.  The  Communist  experience  in  1958,  when  mainland  China 
sought  to  neutralize  these  outposts,  has  underlined  the  present  via- 
bility of  forces  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
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It  would  be  tragic  and  unwise,  I  believe,  if  the  price  this  Nation 
paid  for  a  form  of  rapprochement  with  mainland  China  were  the 
abandonment  of  the  Republic  of  China.  For  in  forsaking  Taiwan,  we 
Avould  be  giving  up  far  more  than  a  small  island  off  the  mainland 
coast  of  China.  We  would  be  sacrificing  our  Western  defense  perimeter 
and  proceeding  to  withdraw  into  the  indefensible  shell  of  "Fortress 
America." 

TAIWAN   PRIME   EXAMPLE    OF   U.S.    FOREIGN   AID   SUCCESS 

Aside  from  its  strictly  military  value,  Taiwan  provides  the  United 
States  with  a  prime  example  of  American  foreign  aid  success.  Only 
Berlin  serves  as  a  similarly  dramatic  symbol  of  the  free  world's  de- 
termination to  exist. 

U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan  ceased  in  1965,  that  is  to  say,  economic  aid. 
Taiwan  now  has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Rice,  sugar,  and  fruit 
products  are  exported  as  well  as  industrial  goods.  American  corpora- 
tions have  found  that  their  investm.ent  dollar  on  Taiwan  gets  a  tax 
break  for  the  first  5  years,  and  they  can  repatriate  their  profits  back 
to  the  United  States  at  a  rate  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  Asia. 

The  economic  progress  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  enabled  it  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  developing  countries  of  the  free  world.  After 
achieving  a  great  breakthrough  in  modern  agriculture  by  developing 
the  so-called  miracle  rise,  the  Republic  of  China,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States,  is  engaged  in  a  program  of  extending  technical 
assistance  to  certain  developing  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  ]Mid- 
dle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Over  1,000  Chinese  specialists  have  been  sent  abroad  to  28  develop- 
ing countries,  where  they  teach  agricultural  extension,  and,  through 
farm  demonstration,  the  benefits  of  rice  culture.  The  results  will  help 
to  make  many  agricultural  deficit  countries  self-sufficient,  and  put 
them  on  the  road  to  attaining  a  more  stable  economy.  Furthermore, 
the  technical  assistance  programs  in  many  of  these  countries  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  U.S.  aid  program.  It  is  helping  to  establish 
a  base  economy  from  which  the  more  advanced  type  of  aid  by  the 
United  States  can  take  root,  and  produce  the  results  from  which  the 
aid  was  programed. 

To  further  enhance  the  U.S.  aid  program  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, the  Republic  of  China  has  welcomed  on  Taiwan  over  6,000  stu- 
dents from  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa  to  take  training  in  rice  culture, 
industrial  management,  agricultural  credit  and  marketing,  farm  asso- 
ciations, livestock  extension,  water  utilization,  and  irrigation. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  not  only  a  key  link  in  our  Avestern  de- 
fense perimeter,  but  it  supports  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
and  the  United  Nations.  It  is  extending  help  to  the  U.S.  aid  program 
in  Asia  and  Africa. 

RAPPROCHEMENT  AT  EXPENSE  OF  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

Rapprochement  with  Red  China  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic  of 
China  will  be  counterproductive.  It  may  well  predestine  the  Nixon 
doctrine  to  utter  failure.  It  can  result  in  the  loss  of  military  base 
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rights  in  the  perimeter,  render  the  strategic  concept  of  the  perimeter 
worthless,  and  force  a  withdrawal  of  our  security  line  back  to  the 
west  coast,  with  Hawaii  reemerging  as  an  outpost  of  mainland  Amer- 
ica. Given  this  set  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  impossible  to  foresee  a 
"Fortress  Ameria'*  concept  develop  in  the  public  mind.  This  isola- 
tionism, I  fear,  will  bring  with  it  loss  of  allies,  foreign  markets,  a 
significant  retrenchment  of  conventional  military  forces,  and  a  total 
reliance  on  nuclear  warfare. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my  statement. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Thank  you,  Senator  Tower. 

U.S.  ABANDOXMEXT  OF  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  QUESTIONED 

Do  I  understand  from  your  remarks  that  you  assume  that  in  the 
President's  recent  statement  about  going  to  China  there  is  implicitly 
the  proposition  for  the.  vou  call  it  the,  abandonment  of  the  Republic 
of  China  I  ' 

Senator  Towt:r.  Xo;  I  don't  think  that,  because  he  did  say  that,  in 
eifect,  we  would  not  turn  our  back  on  our  old  friends.  We  did  not 
intend  any  harm  to  them  so  I  would  assume  that  what  the  adminis- 
tration was  saying — this  is  only  an  assumption  on  my  part,  I  can 
only  speculate  on  what  was  on  the  President's  mind  specifically  when 
he  made  his  announcement,  but  I  would  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  not  abandon  Nationalist  China,  that  we  would  perhaps, 
we  could  conceivably  go  to  a  two-China  policy  but  not  to  a  one-China 
policy  that  would  exclude  Nationalist  China. 

As'l  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  only  guesswork  on  my  part.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  with  the  President  or  Mv.  Kissinger. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON's   TRIP  TO  CHINA 

The  CHAiR:iiAX.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  President  going  to  China  ? 

Senator  Tow^er.  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  it  be- 
fore I  form  a  definite  judgment  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  assumed  he  had  told  you.  Can  you  enlighten  us  ? 

Senator  Tower.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  he  told  anybody.  I 
don't  know  anything  that  came  as  a  greater  surprise  to  anybody  then 
that  announcement  Thursday  night.  I  imagine  there  are  some  who 
anticipated  it  l^ecause  of  the  hush-hush  nature  of  it,  certainly  nobody 
was  aware  of  it.  I  am  supposed  to  go,  by  the  way,  to  a  AYhite  House 
briefing  this  morning.  Maybe  I  will  be  able  to  comment  more  intelli- 
gentlv  after  that. 

The  CfiAiR^iAN.  At  this  time  you  are  not  ready  to  say  whether  you 
approve  or  disapprove? 

Senator  Tower.  I  am  not  ready  to  say,  sir.  I  am  disturbed  somewhat 
by  the  announcement.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  get  into  a  posi- 
tion of  accepting  what  Chou  En-lai  has  already  said.  Their  minimal 
conditions  were  for  accepting  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
for  a  normalization  of  relationships,  I  would  hope  those  things  would 
be  negotiable  and  we  would  not  abandon  Nationalist  China. 

meaning  of  "abandon" 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  word  "abandon."  I  don't  quite  know 
what  you  mean  by  it. 
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Senator  Tower,  Well,  abandonment,  going  to  the  worst  case,  I  would 
say,  abandonment  Avoiild  constitute  the  acceptance  of  Peking's  view 
that  Taiwan  is  an  internal  province,  and  that  their  relationship  with 
Taiwan  is  an  internal  matter  and  that  we  should  therefore  abandon 
whatever  commitments  we  have  for  the  defense  of  Taiwan,  withdraw 
our  military  forces  from  that  area. 

TO   WHOM   DOES   TAIWAN    BELONG? 

The  Chairman.  Do  3^011  consider  that  Taiwan  belongs  to  us  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Senator  Tower.  I  don't  think  Taiwan  belorigs  to  us.  I  think  it  be- 
longs to  Nationalist  China.  They  are  both  the  de  jure  and  de  facto  Gov- 
ei'iiment  of  Taiwan. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  TAIWAN  WITH  PEOPLe's  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  up  to  them  to 
decide  what  their  relationships  with  the  People's  Kepublic  of  China 
would  be. 

Senator  Tower.  I  think  the  people  of  Nationalist  China  have  already 
determined  what  their  relationship  is  with  the  mainland. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  "they  have  determined  it"  ? 

Senator  Tower.  Tliey  have  established  themselves  as  an  independent 
i-epublic  of  the  mainland.  Actually  they  claim  that  they  are  the  de  jure 
government  of  the  mainland.  I  accept  they  are  certainly  not  the  de 
facto  government  of  the  mainland,  but  I  think  there  is  merit  to  th(^ 
claim  that  they  are  the  de  jure  government  because  there  has  been  no 
rightful  government  elected  in  a  free  election  since  1949. 

FREE  elections   NOT  ONLY  WAT  TO   CREATE   POLITICAL  ENTITY 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  mean  that  free  elections  in  the  American 
sense  are  the  only  way  to  create  a  political  entity,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  let's  not  use  the  term  "free  elections"  then  be- 
cause I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  acknowledge  that  perhaps  rightful  go\'ernments  don't  al- 
ways come  about  by  free  elections  of  the  American  tradition.  I  think 
we  too  often  lose  sight  of  that.  But  the  present  de  facto  government  of 
mainland  China  was  established  there  by  military  force. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Tower.  Not  through  a  normal  political  process. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  and  it  has  been  maintained  there 
subsequently. 

Senator  Pearson,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Pearson.  Senator  Tower,  I  apologize  for  not  being  here  for 
your  entire  statement,  but  I  know  you  understand  the  commitments 
I  have. 

QUESTION    OF    SEAT    IN    UNITED    NATIONS 

I  suppose  the  fact  which  would  give  great  significance  to  our  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Republic  of  China  relates  to  the  U.N.  seat,  does 
it  not,  more  than  anv  other  manifestation  ? 
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Senator  Tower.  "Well,  we  could,  of  course,  support  the  idea  of  the 
admission  of  mainland  China  to  the  U.N.  without  extending  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  mainland  China,  but  I  would  assume  that  our  sup- 
port of  their  admission  would  be  contingent  on  their  accepting  the  two- 
China  polic}'. 

Senator  Pearson.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

Senator  Tower.  If  I  understand  what  the  President  said  the  other 
night,  he  did  not  get  into  specifics,  but  he  said  we  will  not  abandon 
our  old  friends. 

Senator  Pearson.  I  understand  there  is  nothing  in  the  Charter 
which  would  prohibit  the  simultaneous  seating  of  both  the  People's 
Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China  except  for  the  fact  that  this  is 
miacceptable  to  both  governments. 

Senator  Tower.  It  is  at  the  moment  unacceptable  to  both  govern- 
ments, and  of  course,  as  you  know,  Peking  has  said  that  they  would 
not  accept  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  if  there  was  contingent  mem- 
bership by  Nationalist  China. 

Senator  Pearson.  Let  me  say  again  I  shall  read  your  statement  and 
study  it.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Tower. 

Senator  Toaver.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

comment    by    late    senator    CONNALLY    of    TEXAS 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tower,  there  is  one  little  vignette  of  his- 
tory I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in.  A  former  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  a  predecessor  of  yours  from  Texas,  the  late  Senator 
Connally,  whom  I  am  sure  you  remember 

Senator  Tower.  Indeed,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Had  a  comment  to  make  in  a  meeting 
of  this  committee  in  January  1950,  that  is  over  21  3'ears  ago.  He  said : 

Personally,  I  think  that  the  invasion  of  Formosa,  the  taking  it  over  or  the 
occupation  of  it,  instead  of  being  an  asset  to  the  United  States  would  be  an 
absolute  liability.  We  would  have  Mr.  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  our  hands  as  long  as 
he  lived,  to  support  him,  and  wanting  more  money  for  arms  and  equipment  and 
supplies  and  food  for  all  time  to  come  as  long  as  he  is  alive  and  able  to  kick.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  absolute  liability  instead  of  an  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  interesting  how  prophetic  the  Senator  was 
as  far  as  the  folloAving  20  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  state- 
ment was  made. 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  comment. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Tower.  I  think  there  was  in  those  days  some  good  reason  for 
being  less  than  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  I  say  this  not  as  a  reflection  on  the  Gimo  himself,  who  was, 
I  think  he  always  has  been,  an  impeccably  honest  man.  I  think  some  of 
the  people  around  him  in  that  era  were  not. 

Now,  I  have  very  high  regard  for  my  fellow  Texan,  Tom  Connally, 
as  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the  United  Nations  and  as  a  great 
leader  of  this  committee.  I  don't  necessarily  concur  with  him  on  that 
point,  but  I  think  history  has  vindicated  Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  least 
in  the  context  of  the  Government  of  Formosa,  because  they  have  had 
perhaps  the  most  enlightened  land  reform  program  in  the  world  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  have  indeed  distributed  land  to  the 
peasants  who  now  own  the  land  tliey  farm. 
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I  tJimk  it,  has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  economic  and  social 
situations  that  we  can  find  in  the  world  today. 

IIISTORIAXS  WILIi  ]VD\KE  DETERMINATIONS  OX   U.S.   POLICY 

The  Chairman.  ThcT-o  inny  be  something  to  what  you  say  there.  I 
do  not  think  history  will  vindicate  the  policy  of  this  country,  how- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view  of  Americans,  going  back  to  1950  or  even 
1045.  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Chairman.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Senator  Tower.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  both  be  6  feet  under  by  the 
time  the  determination  is  made  by  historians. 

STUDY  OF  OLD  RECORDS 

The  Chairman.  I  wasn't  on  the  committee  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings in  1944  and  1945  when  the  policy  was  evolving.  This  was 
just  the  beginning  of  serious  discussions  of  our  postwar  policies.  I 
have  been  studying  these  old  records  just  within  the  last  few  days;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  revelation  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  me.  and  we  did  have  an  alterna- 
tive back  in  those  days.  T  know  everybody  says  your  hindsight  is 
better,  but  after  all,  that  is  what  the  study  of  history  is  about ;  to  see 
what  alternatives  there  were.  It  isn't  meant  as  any  particular  criti- 
cism of  any  individual,  but  simply  as  an  evaluation  of  what  the  alter- 
natives may  have  been  and  whether  our  decisionmaking  processes  are 
adecjuate  to  our  needs. 

It  is  a  very  legitimate  study.  I  confess  I  was  not  aware  of  much  of 
the  history  of  that  period  because  having  adopted  a  policy,  all  those 
events  inconsistent  with  that  policy  were  buried  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  Department.  T  certainly  did  not  know  about  them.  They  are 
just  now  coming  out;  T  am  now  being  made  aware  of  them. 

Oui-  recent  hearings  in  this  committee  brought  out  some  facts  that 
T  didn't  know  before,  so  we  are  gradually  learning  what  went  on  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  war  and  the  early  days  of  the  cold  war.  It 
is  very  interesting  material. 

OTHER  ways   than   MILITARY   MEANS   TO   PROVIDE   FOR  DEFENSE 

Senator  Tower.  Of  course  we  could  pursue  considerably  the  politi- 
cal, historical  aspects  of  this  thing.  I  was  addressing  myself  specifi- 
cally to  the  military  and  strategic  aspects.  I  think  if  you  do  follow 
the  line  that  we  should  maintain  our  defense  perimeter  as  far  from 
our  own  shores  as  possible,  and  as  close  to  the  potential  enemy  shores 
as  possible,  then  you  can  make  a  good  argument  for  maintaining  a 
presence  in  Taiwan,  for  maintaining  an  alliance  with  Taiwan,  and  I 
think  that  I  would  not  be  here  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  our  national 
interest  to  do  so,  and  I  don't  think  that  history  has  proven  me  wrong  on 
that  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Tower,  that  is  a  very  legitimate  attitude 
for  you  to  take.  I  do  think  though  there  are  other  ways  than  pure 
military  means  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  a  country.  That  is  only 
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one  element,  and  when  you  keep  talking  about  the  defense  of  a  country, 
it  would  seem  to  be  based  upon  an  assumption  that  either  China  or 
Vietnam  is  a  potential  attacker  of  this  country.  No  one  can  prove 
absolutes,  you  deal  in  probabilities  in  this  field,  but  I  would  judge 
that  there  are  ways  to  mitigate  and  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  a 
war  growing  in  this  area  other  than  simply  maintaining  enormous 
military  defenses. 

Senator  Tower.  I  would  concur  witli  the  chairman.  T  am  sure  there 
are  other  ways  and  I  hope  that  we  will  find  them.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  will  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  into 
pruning  hooks. 

The  ('hair:siax.  My  first  reaction  is  that  this  is  what  the  President 
is  groping  for.  We  followed  the  course  of  reliance  upon  military 
means  for  25  years,  and  I  hope  that  the  President  has  changed  his 
own  views  about  this  matter  and  is  seeking  the  other  ways  which  are 
much  less  dangerous  and  much  less  costly.  I  am  prepared  to  say  I  ap- 
prove of  his  initiative,  which  indicates  to  me  a  change  in  his  attitude. 
That  is  all  I  am  expressing  at  this  time.  I  realize,  and  he  does  too, 
many  things  have  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  that  changed  attitude, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  a  change  in  his  attitude. 

Senator  Tower.  I  tliink  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  at  the  moment 
whether  it  represents  a  real  change  in  his  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  But  it  is  an  indication.  His  attitude 
is  certainly  different  from  what  it  was. 

RELUCTANCE  OF  EXECUTIVE  TO  CONSULT  CONGRESS 

"\Miat  is  so  interesting  about  these  old  hearings  is  that  there  was  a 
real  serious  debate  at  that  time  about  whether  Taiwan  was  important 
to  our  defense.  They  had  quite  a  debate  about  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that  these  questions  were  seriously  debated  then,  and  one  thing 
that  struck  me  as  impoi-tant  at  that  time  was  that  the  executive  branch 
was  much  more  prone  to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  legislative 
branch  than  it  subsequently  became.  Since  that  time,  under  the  impact 
of  the  war,  there  has  been  an  evergrowing  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  to  consult  with  the  Conii;ress.  There  was  much  more 
genuine  discussion  between  representatives  of  the  executive  and  the 
Congress  then  than  there  is  today.  I  think  that  was  a  healthy  thing, 
and  I  hope  we  return  to  it.  I  hope  the  President  uses  this  new  departure 
as  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  Congress  back  into  closer  consultation. 
I  believe  we  would  all  benefit  by  it. 

Senator  Tower.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just  as  a  parting  word, 
note  from  the  standpoint  of  military  significance  that  Taiwan  was 
used  by  the  Japanese  as  a  springboard  for  their  offensive  against 
Indochina,  against  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  convenient  springboard.  Of  course,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Japanese  by  right  of  conquest  at  that  time.  They  took  it 
f  I'om  China  in  the  war. 

Senator  Tower.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  In  1895. 

Senator  Cooper,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  ? 
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EFFECT  OF  PKESTDENT's  INITIATIVE  ON   TAIWAN 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  you  testified,  but 
I  read  your  statement.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  emphasizing  the 
economic  <rrowth  of  Taiwan,  and  also  its  assistance  to  a  number  of 
other  developing;  countries. 

I  know  they  have  sent  deveh)ping  groups  into  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  other  places.  They  have  had  a  remarkable  growth. 

I  want  to  ask  if  you  consider  that  the  initiative  of  the  President, 
which  we  would  liope,  at  least  I  hope,  would  have  concrete  results, 
would  preclude  the  continued  economic  growth  of  Taiwan  or  would 
preclude  its  existence  as  an  independent  country  ? 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  tho.  President  would  not 
pursue  a  course  that  would  result  in  recognition  that  Taiwan  must 
come  under  the  de  facto  control  of  Peking,  and  I  don't  think  that  he 
would.  I  think  that  what  we  might  see  evolving  here  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two-China  policy.  But  again  this  is  only  speculative  on 
my  part  and  I  would  withhold  judgment;  for  one,  on  the  President's 
initiative  until  I  know  more  about  it. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  agree.  I  think  so  much  is  speculative.  At  present, 
you  know,  Japan  has  a  large  volume  of  trade  with  Taiwan,  much  more 
than  it  has  with  Communist  China.  They  probably  will  have  more 
with  Communist  China  in  the  future.  I  consider  the  fact  that  the 
President  wants  to  bring  this  country  into  peaceful  i-elationship  with 
C'^mmunist  China  a  positive  development,  and  I  also  hope  that  in  the 
next  few  months  this  positive  initiative  may  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  war  in  Indochina,  bringing  it  to  a  close  on  the  basis  of  a  political 
settlemen.t.  But  other  than  the  problem  arising  in  the  TTTiited  Nations, 
I  don't  see  that  this  initiative  by  the  President  threatens  Taiwan  either 
economically,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  security. 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  we  do  purely  and  I  don't 
think  we  will  follow  a  policy  which  is  calculated  to  pose  a  threat  to 
the  existence  of  nationalist  China. 

president's  policy  for  getting  away  from  polarization 

Might  I  say  that  this  initiative,  I  think,  is  probably  consistent  with 
the  President's  enunciated  policy  of  trying  to  get  away  from  a  polar- 
ization in  this  world  of  two-power  spheres  and  dei^elop  perhaps  four 
or  five.  Asia  being  one  of  them. 

I  think  his  original  statements  envisioned  Japan  as  probably  the 
dominant  influence  for  sometime  in  that  area  until  China  matured  and 
developed. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  agree.  I  don't  think  it  should  have  been  unex- 
pected. I  am  glad  it  was  accepted,  but  the  President  did  begin  in  1968, 
both  prior  to  and  following  his  election,  and  insisted  since  then  on  the 
necessity  of  normalizing,  if  you  want  to  use  that  word,  our  relation- 
ship with  Communist  China. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Case. 

Senator  Case.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Tower. 

Senator  Tower.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Prof.  Franz  Michael,  director 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  Institute,  George  Washington  University. 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Michael. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PSOP.  PEANZ  MICHAEL,  DIRECTOR,  SINO-SOVIET 
INSTITUTE,   GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Michael.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  on  the 
important  issue  of  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  would  like  to 
read  first,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

UXITED    STATES    EXTERIXG    PHASE    OF    NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    PEKING 

I\lr.  Michael.  Recent  dramatic  events,  Dr.  Kissinger's  journey  to 
Peking  and  President  Xixon's  and  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lai's  an- 
nouncement about  the  forthcoming  visit  to  Peking  by  the  President 
liimself  have  suddenly  brought  the  astounding  news  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  of  our  relations  with  Peking,  a  phase  of  negotiations, 
Tliis  beginning  of  discussions  with  Peking  is  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
claimed foreign  policy  goal  of  our  administration  to  initiate  an  age  of 
negotiations,  to  find,  where  possible,  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  world  of 
communist  countries,  in  order  to  overcome  the  stalemates  of  the  pres- 
ent confrontation. 

We  have,  of  course,  for  some  time  negotiated  with  Peking,  first  in 
Geneva  and  later  in  the  Warsaw  talks,  but  the  Chinese  discontinued 
these  talks  from  time  to  time  and  abandoned  them  altogether  durins 
the  cultural  reA'olution.  Since  assuming  office  President  jSTixon  has 
indicated  both  through  statements  and  actions — such  as  easing  travel 
restrictions  and  import  regulations — our  readiness  to  open  a  new  phase 
in  our  relations.  Until  recently  these  gestures  were  ignored  or  coun- 
tered with  diatribes.  Then  came  Peking's  well-advertised  ping  pong 
policy,  and  now  we  find  that  negotiations  appear  to  have  actually, 
begun. 

At  a  time  when  purloined  state  secrets  have  been  shamefully  mis- 
used by  an  irresponsible  press,. untrained  in  the  proper  evaluation  of 
docmnentary  material,  to  misinform  the  American  people  and  harm 
the  national  interest,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  that  our 
Government  can  keep  a  most  important  secret  so  well.  But  the  issue 
now  is  what  do  we  negotiate  about  and  what  opportunities,  what  dan- 
gers, what  risks  can  be  foreseen  by  those  of  us  who  cannot  be  pri"s^^  to 
the  secret  talks  themsplves. 

All  we  know  so  far  is  that  the  talks  will  deal  with  the  normalization 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  an  exchange  of  views.  And 
we  have  the  President's  word  that  we  will  not  seek  new  relations.  I 
quote  "at  the  expense  of  our  old  friends" — referring  to  Taiwan,  nor 
initiate  action  "directed  against  any  other  nation" — presumably  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  action  can  then  be  expected  within  this  frame- 
work? There  is  an  obvious  limitation  to  our  own  flexibility  and  the 
vital  question  remains — does  the  invitation  by  Chou  En-lai  indicate 
a  change  of  policy  on  which  a  new  tj^pe  of  relationship  could  be  based, 
or  is  it  a  maneuver  through  which  a  new  dimension  is  added  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  Chinese  Communist  policy  goal  that  has  not  changed. 

To  appraise  the  prospects  and  dangers  of  our  venture  let  us  have  a 
look  at  the  situation  on  mainland  China,  at  recent  trends  in  Peking's 
foreign  policy,  and  at  the  personality  of  Chou  En-lai  and  his  present 
position. 
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MAINLAND    CHINA    IN    WAKE    OF    CULTURAL    REVOLUTION 

There  has  obviously  been  a  major  shift  within  China,  brouj^ht  about 
by  the  cultural  revolution.  In  essence,  the  cultural  revolution  was  a 
power  strujjgle  between  Mao  and  his  supporters,  and  the  Liu  Shao- 
chi/Teno;  Hsiao-pin^:  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
This  struggle  Mao  won,  destroying  the  existing  party  structure.  But 
Mao  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a  Maoist  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion of  his  own  style,  allegedly  modeled  after  the  Paris  Commune  of 
1871.  Instead,  the  "military  took  over  and  the  new  Chinese  administra- 
tion and  reorganized  party  are  dominated  by  the  military  to  a  degree 
rarely  known  in  modern  times.  In  fact,  the  militarization  of  Chinese 
society,  encompassing  family  life,  kindergartens,  schools,  and  all  social 
and  economic  organizations,  must  be  regarded  as  an  ominous  trend. 
Combined  with  the  leader-cult  of  Mao,  first  developed  within  the 
military  forces  and  through  them  spread  to  the  population  at  large, 
this  militarization  carries  all  the  overtones  of  aggression  known  to  us 
from  other  leader  cults  of  the  recent  past.  Within  China  a  worship  of 
power  has  led  to  such  statements  as  those  by  new  military  leaders  and 
close  followers  of  Lin  Piao.  ""V\nien  we  have  power  we  will  have  every- 
thing; when  we  lose  power  we  will  lose  everything  *  *  *  having  no 
power  is  misery,  having  power  brings  happiness,  seizing  power  is  very 
difficult  and  the  loss  of  this  power  is  very  dangerous."  Lin  Piao,  Mao's 
affirmed  successor,  and  the  epitome  of  this  military  power,  is  quoted 
as  having  said  in  February  1967,  "To  use  my  customary  language,  I 
would  define  political  power  as  the  power  of  suppression." 

A^Hiile  the  factional  struggles  within  China  are  by  no  means  over, 
a  drab  type  of  order  has  been  restored  and  the  military  authority  of 
the  Mao-Lin  group  has  been  reasserted.  Thus,  Peking's  policy  can 
again  turn  toward  the  outside  world  in  this  postcultural  revolution 
phase. 

China's  self-imposed  isolation  during  the  period  of  the  cultural 
revolution  may  have  been  far  more  rational  in  design  than  is  often 
recognized  in  the  West.  If  Peking  wanted  to  prevent  any  foreign  in- 
tervention and  exploitation  of  the  internal  conflicts  and  weaknesses 
resulting  from  the  power  struggle,  self-isolation  provided  this  pro- 
tection. With  the  reassertion  of  authority  under  the  new  leadership,  a 
new  initiative  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  can  be  undertaken. 

TRENDS   IN    SINO-SOVIET   RELATIONS 

The  revived  activity  in  foreign  policy,  however,  may  not  be  entirely 
voluntary.  In  part,  at  least,  it  may  result  from  the  alarm  caused  by 
tlie  sharpening  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  which  led  to  a  growing 
nmnber  of  serious  frontier  incidents.  These  incidents  must  have  ap- 
])eared  rather  ominous  to  Peking  as  the  shock  caused  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  conjured  up  the  spectacle  of  pos- 
sil:>le  Soviet  military  action  against  "Maoism*'  in  China.  The  "Brezh- 
nev doctrine"  claim  to  a  Communist  right  of  intervention  in  socialist 
countries  wlienever  socialism  is  threatened  from  within  or  outside  the 
conntry  could  well  apply  to  China.  The  massive  buildup  of  close  to  40 
fully  equipped  Soviet  divisions  along  the  Chinese  frontier  in  Man- 
churia, Outer  Mongolia,  and  Turkestan,  lent  credibility  to  the  politiml 
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threat.  By  the  end  of  1969  this  threat  of  military  intervention  ap- 
peared very  close  indeed.  This  was  then  the  moment  for  the  change  in 
China's  foreign  policy  toward  the  Communist  bloc  as  well  as  toward 
the  non-Communist  world. 

The  motivation  and  direction  of  the  new  Chinese  foreign  policy 
must  be  understood  within  this  setting.  The  danger  of  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union  was  avoided  through  negotiations,  initiated  by 
Kosygin's  meeting  with  Chou  En-lai  at  the  Peking  airport  in  Septem- 
ber 1969.  These  negotiations  led  to  the  reestablishment  of  regular  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and,  at  the  very  least,  to  the  end  of  frontier  incidents 
and  the  normalization  of  frontier  relations.  Of  more  importance,  per- 
haps was  the  quiet  discontinuance  of  Mao's  earlier  claim  to  leadership 
of  world  communism  in  open  challenge  to  Moscow.  Peking  seemingly 
accepted  the  Soviet  thesis  that  no  one  center  for  communism  exists, 
but  that  all  parties  are  equal — though  one  may  be  more  equal  than 
others — and  that  Mao  was  the  leader  of  China  only.  Ideologically,  at 
least,  the  way  has  been  opened  for  Sino-Soviet  parallel  policies,  or  even 
cooperation  toward  common  Communist  goals.  This  trend,  if  it  is  ac- 
tually a  trend,  has  recently  been  reinforced  by  an  implied  Soviet 
acceptance  of  the  new  military-dominated  Chinese  Communist  Party 
as  a  proper  acceptable  party  within  the  socialist  international  frame- 
work. Though  both  sides  still  maintain  their  military  stance,  arid  fre- 
quently indulge  in  name  calling,  the  conflict  has  clearly  been  defused. 

NEW  ASIAN   -DTSriTED  FRONT 

Concurrently  with  the  Soviet  negotiations,  Peking  moved  to  establish 
closer  relations  with  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  Through  an 
exchange  of  political  and  military  leaders,  Peking  arranged  the  New 
Asian  United  Front.  We  can  only  surmise  what  plans  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  lengthy  sessions  between  the  major  military  leaders  of  the 
new  allies.  From  the  published  statements,  however,  there  emerges  a 
new  aggressiveness  directed  against  the  United  States  as  the  "imperial- 
ist" enemy  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  her  lackeys  of  Japan,  South 
Korea.  Taiwan,  Indochina,  and  Israel. 

The  basis  of  this  New  Asian  United  Front  is  the  increased  emphasis 
on  the  support  of  wars  of  national  liberation  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Aside  from  the  stress  on  support  to  this  type  of  warfare,  China 
is  proclaimed  "the  reliable  rear  area"  for  these  wars — referring  to  the 
growing  validity  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  deterrent.  The  statements  and 
agreements  of  Peking,  Pyongyang,  and  Hanoi  contain  no  reference  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  contest  within  the  Communist  world,  and  the  Chinese 
policy  toward  support  of  the  Communist  revolutions  can,  therefore, 
be  interpreted  as  a  move  toward  reconciliation  by  proxy  with  overall 
Communist  policy  as  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  the 
main  trend  and  purpose  of  the  new  Chinese  policy  is  to  play  down  the 
conflict  within  the  Communist  world  and  to  renew  the  eft'ort  of  sup- 
porting revolutionary  movements,  focusing  on  United  States  policy 
as  a  major  target. 

This  abatement  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  raises  the  spectrum  of  a 
future  alinement  of  the  forces  facing  each  other  today  along  the  Sino- 
Soviet  frontier — a  most  formidable  military  concentration,  indeed,  if 
these  armies  should  no  longer  be  a  check  on  each  other  but  combine  to 
face  outward  toward  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  area.  Should 
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such  force  be  used  to  back  the  announced  expansionist  aims  of  the  New 
Asian  United  Front,  the  threat  to  world  peace  would  become  grave.  Our 
own  posture  will  have  to  be  determined  by  whatever  reading  we  can 
gain  of  Peking's  intentions — obviously  a  major  topic  of  any  coming 
or  even  present  talks.  Lest  we  indulge  in  euphoria  it  should  be  clear 
that  there  has  been  no  public  indication  whatsoever  of  a  lessening  of 
Peking's  present  aggressive  posture.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  intensity 
of  this  aggressiveness  has  been  indicated  in  Peking's  slogans  for  May 
19T1. 

These  slogans  present  tlie  tlieme  that  "revolution  is  the  main  trend  in 
the  world  today."  One  by  one,  the  slogans  support  the  peoples  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  Korea,  the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Arabs,  and  Cuba,  and  Albania  in  their  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  and  their  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism,  Japanese  mili- 
tarism, and  Zionism. 

The  tenor  of  the  slogans,  much  more  than  in  previous  years,  ex- 
presses a  detailed  aggressive  militancy  with  no  signs  of  modification 
of  policy.  The  same  tone  prevails  in  the  joint  editorials  published  on 
July  1  of  this  year,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  in  the  iPeople's  Daily,  Red  Flag,  and  the  Liberation  Army 
Daily.  The  theme  begins  with  an  exhortation  to  "persistently  follow 
the  road  of  seizing  political  power  by  armed  force,  continuing  the 
revolution  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  to  be  good  at 
learning  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung."  Equally  ominous  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  promise  to  liberate  Taiwan  under  the  section  that  deals  with 
the  People's  Liberation  Army,  followed  by  the  claim  that  "we  need 
not  only  a  powerful  army  but  also  a  powerful  air  force  and  a  powerful 
navy." 

pekixg's  psycholoCxIGAL  operations 

This  Communist  expansionist  policy  is  conducted  on  the  two  fronts. 
One  is  the  military,  which  is  carried  on  wherever  Peking  assumes  that 
there  will  he  only  minimal  resistance  fi'om  local  governments  and  no 
outside  support  for  existing  local  resistance.  The  other  front  is  that  of 
propaganda  warfare,  aimed  at  undermining  the  trust  in  U.S.  assist- 
ance and  undermining  in  the  United  States  our  belief  in  the  moral 
standards  of  the  causes  we  are  supporting.  Sowing  distrust  between  us 
and  our  allies,  image  breaking,  and  the  creation  of  dissension  among 
peoples  and  their  governments  is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this 
kind  of  psychological  warfare — warfare  we  have  little  understood,  let 
alone  countered. 

This  kind  of  propaganda  carefully  selects  its  targets  and  plays  up 
to  their  emotions  and  beliefs.  This  is  nothing  new  in  Communist  inter- 
national relations.  At  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  IMoscow 
introduced  a  new  dimension  in  international  relations  through  the 
support  of  Communist  movements  and  other  groups  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, movements  whose  attitudes  or  ]5olicies  were  of  some  advantage 
to  the  Communist  purpose.  This  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Com- 
intern, which  was  formally'  abandoned  during  tVorld  War  IT  as  a 
gesture  to  the  Western  allies  in  the  war  against  Hitler.  International 
contacts,  though  less  centralized,  have  never  been  abandoned,  however, 
and  the  people-to-people  policy  is  an  obvious  attempt  by  Peking  to 
regenerate  a  worldwide  revolutionary  movement.  In  statements  from 
Peking,  a  clear  distinctipn  is  made  between  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  and  relations  with  the  American  Government.  Indeed,  the 
Chinese  Communist  purpose  is  to  use  people-to-people  diplomacy  to 
undermine  non-Communist  crovernments  and  tlieir  policies. 

An  invitation  to  the  U.S.  President  to  visit  Peking  could,  however, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  negate  the  propaganda  dichotomy  of  friend- 
ship to  the  American  people  and  the  implacable  hostility  to  their  im- 
perialist government.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages may  liavc  been  weighed  in  Peking's  decision  to  extend  the 
invitation,  and  whether  propaganda  war  will  cease  on  the  basis  of 


negotiations. 


Peking's  xegotiator — chou  ex-lat 


The  man  who  carried  out  this  policy  is  Peking's  negotiator,  Chou 
En-lai  and.  I  believe,  that  one  danger  of  a  public  euphoria  about  a  new 
course  in  Peking  is  tlie  buildup  given  by  the  media  to  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lai  as  a  pragmatist,  as  a  man  of  reason  and 
moderation  not  limited  by  ideological  blinders  allegedly  reserved  to 
old  guard  Communists.  This  picture  is  reminiscent  of  that  once  painted 
in  World  War  II  of  Stalin — when  the  alliance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
led  a  great  many  Americans  to  think  of  the  Soviet  leader  as  Uncle  Joe, 
the  shrewd  old  ]3easant  with  the  pipe  who  was  only  defending  Motlier 
Eussia  against  the  Xazis. 

There  is  no  question  that  Chou  En-lai  is  a  suave  and  sophisticated 
Communist  leader,  who  has  become  the  kingpin  of  Sino-Soviet  nego- 
tiations, the  architect  of  the  Xew  Asian  United  Front,  the  leading 
spokesman  of  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  policy  and.  perhaps,  the 
most  important  decisionmaker  in  Peking — at  least  in  foreign  policy 
matters. 

Chou  En-lai  rose  to  his  position  of  increased  power  during  the  cul- 
tural revolution,  not  by  attempting  to  restrain  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  is  often  believed,  but  rather  by  giving  it  direction  leading  to  the 
present  military-political  structure,  Chou  is  closely  linked  with  the 
new  military  leadership.  In  fact,  he  is  in  charge  of  the  military-indus- 
trial structure  responsible  for  the  rapid  development  of  Chinese  nu- 
clear technology.  Chou  is  far  from  the  moderate  many  believe  him  to 
be.  In  his  pasf  record  he  emerges  as  a  ruthless  and  cruel  leader,  quite 
capable  of  the  brutal  slaughter  of  the  families  of  Communist  agents 
who  revealed  information  when  captured  by  the  nationalists.  Chou 
En-lai  has  now  played  a  key  part  in  establishing  the  military-  political 
structure  in  China,  in  resuming  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
devising  both  military  and  propaganda  policies  against  the  West.  He 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  dangerous  Communist 
leaders.  India's  Nehru,  who  had  trusted  Chou  and  did  not  survive  the 
bitter  results  of  his  deception,  stated  before  his  death :  "I  must  confess 
that  we  have  seldom  come  across  such  a  travesty  of  truth  and  decency 
in  international  behavior." 

UNITED  STATES  SHOTjT.D  HAVE   NO  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  PEKINO's 

MAIN    PURPOSE 

Xow  what  does  that  mean  for  U.S.  policy  ? 

In  anticipation  of  a  new  phase  of  relations  with  Peking,  we  must, 
therefore,  have  no  illusions  about  Peking's  main  purpose — this  is  con- 
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tiiiued  support  to  the  Communist  strategy  of  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation." This  kind  of  warfare  is  the  Asian  counterpart  to  the  military 
threat  of  Soviet  armor,  which  hung  over  Europe  during  the  years  of 
the  cold  war  and  was  answered  by  the  NATO  alliance.  In  Asia  today 
there  exists  no  "peaceful  coexistence*'  or  detente.  Any  successful  ne- 
gotiations with  Communist  China  must  be  based  on  the  purpose  of 
inducing  Peking  to  abandon  this  policy.  Any  retreat  on  this  point  will 
only  encourage  further  aggression. 

In  his  breakthrough  toward  negotiations  President  Nixon,  and  his 
chief  adviser,  Dr.  Kissinger,  will  unquestionably  be  aware  of  these 
issues.  Indeed,  they  may  be  already  on  the  agenda.  One  wonders  about 
Chou  En-lai'S  motives.  Yet  he  may  also  hope  for  a  disarray  in  our 
relations  with  our  allies.  He  may  feel  that  the  position,  within  the 
Communist  world  as  well  as  without,  which  will  derive  from  these 
negotiations  may  be  worth  the  minimum  concession  needed  for  that 
iiormalization  of  relations  of  which  the  announcement  speaks.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  visit  could  have  been  announced  without  some 
broad  understanding  about  the  possibility  of  acceptable  agreements. 
Tlierc  should  be  no  illusion  about  the  extreme  risk,  indeed  the  danger 
of  the  mission,  which  in  itself  will  have  its  psychological  impact  on 
our.  as  well  as  the  other,  side.  Our  position  has  been  one  of  commit- 
ments and  alliances,  redefined  under  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

FEAR  OF  "U.S.  ISOLATIONISM  CAUSED  BY  INTERNAL  DEBATE 

Anyone  traveling  in  Asia  recently  has  heard  the  often  expressed 
concern  over  the  uncertainty  of  American  policy  and  the  fear  of  U.S. 
isolationism  caused  by  the  internal  debate. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Japanese  Ambassador  Ushiba  warned  about  this 
psychological  danger.  In  his  words,  and  I  quote : 

It  is  a  good  thing  tn  urge  Asian  nations  to  defend  themselves,  but  it  will 
psychologically  and  politically  have  an  adverse  effect  if  it  gives  Asians  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  thinning  out  its  security  commitment.  In  Asia 
as  a  whole  psychological  measures  are  sometimes  more  important  than  actual 
military  protection.  Some  Asian  countries  may  need  actually  less  military  pro- 
tection in  terms  of  modern  defense  ability  than  those  in  western  Europe,  but  they 
may  need  more  psychological  military  presence  or  moral  commitment  for  their 
political  stability. 

In  order  to  retain  the  fall-back  position  of  our  alliances,  we  must, 
thei'efore,  be  most  careful  in  our  approaches  to  Peking  not  to  give  the 
false  impression  of  al:)andoning  our  stand  and  commitments  for  the 
sake  of  very  doubtful  gains  in  the  hazy  world  of  Communist  motiva- 
tions. Most  of  all,  it  is  vital  that  there  be  no  doubt  about  our  deter- 
mination to  fully  honor  our  commitment  to  our  Nationalist  ally  on 
Taiwan — for  against  this  all  Asia  will  measure  our  credibility. 

EFFECT  ON  UNITED   NATIONS  IF  PEKING  GAINS   CHINESE   SEAT 

It  is  with  this  caveat  that  we  must  approach  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  us  at  the  moment  in  Asia,  Peking's  attempt  to  gain  the 
Chinese  seat  in  the  United  Nations  and  to  have  the  national  govern- 
ment expelled — the  substance  of  the  Albanian  resolution.  This  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  an  American  policy  decision,  since  the  outcome  de- 
pends on  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  governments  in  the  Assembly.  A 
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Chinese  Communist  victory  is  possible  this  September  if  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  members  give  up  the  principle  that  the  issue  is  an  im- 
])ortant  question  requiring  two-thirds  majority  and  if  a  simple  major- 
ity then  supports  the  Albanian  resolution. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of  such  a  de- 
cision, which,  in  my  view  would  lead  to  a  serious  decline  in  the  role 
of  the  United  Xations  itself.  Once  before,  the  Soviets,  with  their  troika 
proposal,  endangered  the  future  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  in 
its  present,  limited,  role.  Peking  violations  of  the  charter  stipulations 
are  a  matter  of  record.  Admission  without  a  change  in  Peking's  policy 
would  make  a  travesty  of  the  charter.  Peking  has  violated  its  prin- 
ciples not  only  in  the  past;  the  new,  increased  emphasis  on  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  supports  a  form  of  aggression  which  clearly  falls 
under  tlie  illegal  use  of  force  referred  to  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  its  last  session,  was  very 
specific  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  force  in  violation  of  existing  demar- 
catioji  lines  bewteen  countries  and  within  divided  countries  and  in  tlie 
obligation  to  refrain  from  organizing  guerrilla  forces  and  other  groups 
to  ci'oss  boun.daries  and  penetrate  into  other  countries.  The  proclaimed 
policy  of  Peking  today,  therefore,  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  United  Nations.  The  admission  of  Peking  on  the  basis  of 
its  present  policy  would  at  the  very  least  paralyze  the  organization,  but 
might  very  well  lead  to  its  demise.  The  problem  for  American  policy  is 
hoAv  to  counter  this  danger  and  to  protect  that  usefulness  which  the 
T'nited  Nations  still  possesses. 

LODGE  REPORT 

The  most  practical  proposal  so  far  made,  in  my  view,  appears  to  be 
that  of  the  Lodge  report.  The  principle  of  accepting  de  facto  control 
by  existing  governments  is  to  be  applied  on  a  universal  level.  Tf,  as 
some  maintain.  800  million  Chinese  should  not  remain  unrepresented, 
it  would  bo  equally  unfair  to  leave  out  of  the  system  of  representation 
the  14  million  on  Taiwan,  a  larger  group  of  population  than  that  of 
two-thirds  of  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  restate  the  facts  of  the  Chinese  National  Government's 
Joval  fuifillment  of  all  United  Nations  obligations  and  acceptance  of 
international  responsibilities  in  contrast  to  the  behavior  of  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Peking.  "^Vliat  should  be  stressed  again  is  the 
fact  that  on  Taiwan  there  exists  an  open  Chinese  society  with  a  living 
standard  many  times  that  of  the  mainland  population,  in  fact  the  high- 
est in  x\sia  next  to  Japan  and  even  more  important  in  my  view  an  open 
Chinese  educational  system. 

The  argiiment  that  the  800  million  people  should  have  a  voice  in 
world  affairs  is.  in  any  case,  untenable,  since  in  a  Communist  country 
no  consent  save  submission  has  been  sought  bv  the  regime  in  power. 
The  assumption  that  governments  represent  the  peoples  under  their 
7-espective  control,  if  valid,  will  have  to  be  generally  applied  with 
fairness  to  all. 

Tliis  is  the  basis  of  the  Lodge  report.  A  practical  division  of  nations 
into  areas  controlled  by  opposed  governments  exists  in  East  and  West 
Germany,  North  and  South  Korea,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  as  well 
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as  ill  Peking  and  Taipei.  The  principle  of  the  Lodge  report — the  ad- 
mission of  two  governments  of  divided  nations,  each  for  the  area  and 
popuhition  it  controls — will  properly  apply  the  idea  of  universal  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations.  In  my  view,  tlierefore,  it  should  be 
the  goal  of  American  policy  to  obtain  a  broad  support  for  this  concept 
through  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Albanian  resolution.  I  believe  that  support  will  be  forthcoming 
for  such  a  proposal  from  East  as  well  as  West  Germany,  South  Korea, 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  National  Government,  as  well  as  from  some 
of  the  leading  countries  represented  in  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  Should  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  accept 
this  proposal,  its  participation  in  the  United  Nations  w^ould  be  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  present  status  of  the  mainland  and  Taiwan 
and  any  inviolability  by  military  means.  In  other  words,  this  would 
be  a  test  of  Peking's  policy.  If  Peking  refuses,  there  will  be  more  time 
to  wait  and  see  what  course  internal  and  external  developments  will 
take  in  mainland  China,  without  having  to  face  the  immediate  threat 
of  a  major  Chinese  communist  jDsychological  victory,  Avhich  Avould  ])e 
a  grave  threat  to  our  position  in  Asia  and  to  peace. 

U.X.    ISSUE    MAJOR   PART   OF   NORMALIZATION    OF    RELATIONS 

A  solution  of  the  U.N.  issue  appears  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  nor- 
malization of  relations.  In  the  meantime  the  Albanian  resolution  has 
been  tabled,  and  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  immediate  prep- 
arations are  required  if  the  case  before  the  U.N.  is  not  to  be  lost  by 
default.  The  President's  statement  about  not  acting  at  the  exj^ense  of 
our  old  friends  will  find  here  its  immediate  application.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  the  need  for  secrecy  has  apparently  prevented  us  from  acting 
in  consultation  with  our  allies.  It  is  vital  to  correct  that  omission  for 
the  moves  to  come. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  extraordinary  venture  in  diplomacy, 
we  cannot  abandon  the  responsibility  for  our  part  in  the  security  of 
the  free  world  on  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  peace  in  which  we 
believe  depends. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CiIair^max.  Thank  you.  Professor  Michael. 

INSTITUTE   FOR   SINO-SOVIET   STUDIES 

Professor  Michael,  would  you  tell  me  a  bit  about  the  Institute  for 
Sino- Soviet  Studies  ?  I  believe  is  the  proper  way  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  MiciTAEL.  That  is  right.  That  is  part  of  the  university,  a  center 
for  the  study  of  a  specific  area,  which  is  similar  to  those  established  in 
other  major"  universities  in  the  country.  It  is  an  interdisciplinary  in- 
stitute concerned  with  teaching  and  research  about  the  countries,  the 
history,  the  language,  the  economy,  the  political  science  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  now  Japan. 
Actually  the  name  is  no  longer  really  quite  covering  both  the  teaching 
and  the*^  research  activities  of  the  institute,  but  once  you  have  a  name 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  history. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  AVITNESS 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spent  any  time  in  China  yourself? 

Mr.  ]MicHAEL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have:  before  the  war.  I  left 
Germany  in  1933  when  Mr.  Hitler  came  to  power  and  he  and  I  did 
not  agree  on  matters,  I  left  and  went  to  China,  and  I  stayed  in  China 
teaching  at  a  university  until  1938,  during  the  time  of  the  war,  which 
in  China,  of  course,  started  in  1937. 

I  have  returned  to  mainland  China  right  after  the  war  in  1947,  from 
the  Universitv  of  Washington  in  Seattle  where  I  was  working  in  the 
same  field,  and,  of  course,  not  since,  but  I  have  been  frequently;  to 
Taiwan,  to  Hong  Kong,  and  actually  to  the  Tibetan  border  of  China, 
so  I  have  moved  around  the  mainland. 

The  Chairman,  Were  you  a  native  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  com.e  to  this  country  about  the  same  time 
Mr.  Kissinger  did  ? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Michael.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry,  I  don't  quite  know  when 
Mr.  Kissinger  came.  I  came  in  1939  from  China. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  you  knew  Mr.  Kissinger. 

]Mr.  Michael.  I  have  met  Mr.  Kissinger  since  but  only  slightly. 

CHINESE   government   CALLED   MILITARY-POLITICAL   ORGANIZATION 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  very  positive  views  about  China. 
You  speak  of  them  as  being  militarily  dominated,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  country  under  military  domination.  Don't  you  think  of  a  number 
of  other  countries,  some  of  them  our  allies,  who  are  military  dictator- 
ships. 

]Mr.  Michael.  Well,  this  is  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  We  know  military  dictatorships,  the  so-called  junta 
systems,  generals  and  so  on,  but  what  we  have  in  China  is  a  military- 
political  organization.  In  fact  it  is  a  form  of  Communist  Party  that 
differs  from  the  type  of  Communist  Party  that  we  have  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  Eastern  Europe  and  is  in  my  view,  the  result  of  the 
strategy-  of  "national  wars  of  liberation,"  because  from  the  very  outs'et 
Chinese  communism  was  imbeded  in  an  organization  where  the  so- 
called  revolutionary  army — that  is  the  Stalinist  term — was  carrying 
on  a  prolonged  civil  war  to  take  over,  and  so  you  have  no  distinctive 
line  between  military  leaders  and  political  leaders  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  war,  and 'what  the  cultural  revolution  in  a  wa^^  has  brought 
about  is  a  return  to  this  early  phase  of  Chinese  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  of  course,  the  famous  statement  which 
Mao  Tse-tung  made,  ''power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun."  This 
statement  act^ially  is  derived  from  the  statement  by  Stalin  of  the  "rev- 
olutionary arm.y,"  and  he  meant  that  the  "revolutionary  army"  is  the 
key  factor  in  Communist  policy,  and  the  other  statement  ascribed  to 
Mao  that  "the  party  controls  the  gun"  means  the  party  m  the  army — 
this  was  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war — controls  the  army  and,  therefore, 
it  is  really  a  military-political  structure,  which  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  man  on  horseback,  the  image  we  sometimes  connect  with  the 
notion  of  military  leadership. 
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GOVERNMENT   IN    GREECE 


The  Chairman.  How  do  you  descril)e  the  Government  in  Greece, 
for  example,  one  of  our  allies.  In  that 

:Mr.  Michael.  No  ;  there  is  not  that  kind  of  party-army  system. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

jNIr.  Michael.  It  is  a  government  by  military  men  who  have  taken 
over.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  Greek  situation,  but  I  think  there  is 
no  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  emphasize  the  military  aspects  of  the 
Govermnent  in  China  and  I  thought  it  worth  exploring  as  to  w^hat  you 
mean  by  that. 

Did  you  wish  to  comment  ? 

]\Ir.  jNIichael.  Wouldyou  like  me  to  comment  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Michael.  No. 

TRAVEL    RESTRICTIONS    AND    IMPORT    REGULATIONS 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  about  the  easing  of  travel  restric- 
tions and  import  regulations.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  the  1950's  the 
Chinese  were  quite  willing  to  receive  people  from  this  country,  but  we 
took  a  view  that  it  wasn't  in  our  interest  to  allow  exchanges.  This  con- 
tinued up  to  recently ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  would  believe  that  whatever  Peking  would  have 
accepted  at  the  time  w'ould  have  been  very  carefully  selected  visits. 
There  were  such  visits  from  others,  as  you  know,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
a  general  practice  among  Communist  governments. 

publication  of  pentagon  papers 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  don't  approve  of  the  publication  of  the 
so-called  Pentagon  papers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Michael.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  before  you  entered  into  your  distinguished  service  in  the 
Senate  you  Avere  professor  at  a  university  and,  if  I  may  say,  in  my  view, 
as  a  historian,  the  ignorance  about  proper  use  of  docum.entary  material 
and  its  evaluation  is  one  aspect  of  it  that  perhaps  has  not  been  fully 
brou2-ht  out  and  disturbs  me  very  much.  In  fact  what  I  have_  heard 
from"  some  of  the  people  involved  would  have  meant  tome  that  if  they 
had  been  graduate  students  in  my  seminar  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
formance T  would  have  flunked  them. 

The  Chairman.  Wiiy  do  you  say  to  misinform  the  American  people? 
Do  you  think  the  publication  of  these  papers  misinformed  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr.  IMicHAEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  In  the  respect  that  limited  information  was  inter- 
preted in  ways  that  would  not  be  permitted  if  you  have  a  careful 
balance  of  all  the  information  as  an  objective  approach  requires,  and 
on  that  basis  there  have  been  all  kinds  of  claims  and  statements  made 
which  I  believe  are  untenable,  and  it  is  my  view,  of  course,  not  to  judge 
a  case  without  availability  of  the  full  material. 
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The  Chairmax.  You  would  feel  that  unless  you  can  get  everything, 
you  should  get  nothing. 

]\Ir.  Michael.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  so,  but 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

]Mr.  INIiciiAEL.  But  if  you  get  partial  information  you  should  know 
that  this  is  not  the  story,  and  particularly  not  confuse  types  of  docu- 
ments that  are  preparatory  with  decisionmaking.  So  there  has  been, 
in  my  view,  because  of,  as  I  say  here,  a  lack  of  training  in  the  proper 
use  of  documentary  material  a  misinterpretation  which,  in  turn,  then, 
has  created  an  image  that  I  think  the  historian  will  not  accept. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  an3'one  has  said  that  these  are  the 
whole  story,  but  they  are  a  very  large  part  of  the  story.  I  have  read 
quite  a  lot  of  them,  not  all  of  them,  and  I  get  a  great  feeling  of  authen- 
ticity. I  don't  think  they  are  distorted.  Granted  they  don't  have  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  his 
private  conversations,  but  so  far  as  they  go,  I  think  they  are  accurate. 
They  simply  are  not  complete.  But  I  don't  think  there  is  ever  absolutely 
a  complete  record  of  everything.  It  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  always 
a  matter  of  degree,  but  as  an  historian,  as  a  scholar,  it  astounds  me 
that  you  think  it  is  bad  to  inform  the  public  in  a  democratic  system. 
These,  after  all,  relate  to  events  long  past ;  many  of  them  should  never 
have  been  classified.  I  think  most  people  agree  that  much  of  it  should 
never  have  been  classified,  certainly  beyond  a  year  or  two,  because 
there  are  not  any  great  secrets. 

]Mr.  Michael.  May  I  comment  as  a  historian  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand.  I  can  understand  people  who 
were  personally  involved  objecting  to  the  publication,  but  I  am  quite 
surprised  that  a  scholar  would  say,  "No,  this  information  should  not 
be  made  available  to  us."  But  that  is  your  privilege,  of  course. 

Mr.  Michael.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michael.  May  I  comment  on  it,  JNIr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  may. 

]\Ir.  Michael.  I  did  not  saj^  that  documents  should  not  be  available, 
made  available.  That  of  course  is  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you 

Mr.  Michael.  It  is  a  matter  of  classification  which,  of  course,  is  a 
story  in  itself.  But  so  far  as  the  use  of  documents,  I  am  all  for  the  use 
of  all  kinds  of  documents.  In  fact  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  previous  tim.es  as  a  historian  with  the  German  documentary  publi- 
cations, the  French,  the  British,  the  Soviets,  dealing  with  the  out- 
break of  AVorld  War  1. 1  know  the  arguments  and  the  problems  about 
what  documents  mean,  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted.  The  problem, 
as  I  see  it,  is  a  very  careful  approach  with  laiowledge  of  methodology 
and  the  principle  of  the  search  for  an  objective  truth  rather  than  a 
political  interpretation. 

china's  form  of  aggression 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  use  in  various  places  in  your  testi- 
mony the  word  "aggression."  You  seem  to  feel  that  China  is  deter- 
mined to  commit  aggression  upon  other  countries.  What  do  you  base 
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that  upon  ?  Why  do  you  feel  that,  if  that  is  a  proper  interpretation  of 
what  you  say  ?  Is  that  correct  ? 

iMr.  Michael.  Yes,  it  is,  I  use  the  term  and,  of  course,  I  use  the  term 
on  the  basis  of  my  understanding  of  Communist  strategy  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  \yorld.  In  fact  there  are  two  types  of  Communist  strate- 
gies, the  traditional  strategy  in  industrial  countries  which  the  Com- 
munists describe  as  "proletarian  revolution"  which  is  an  urban  strat- 
egy, and  the  strategy  which  Lenin  devised  of  so-called  "national  lib- 
eration movements"  and  "national  wars  of  liberation."  Wlien  Lenin 
turiied  east  after  his  disappointment,  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
he  designed  this  strategy  of  United  Front,  and  this  is  the  term,  this 
is  the  Communist  term  for  it,  and  this  is  an  organized,  outside  sup- 
ported, type  of  military  action,  political  military  action,  which  clearly 
is  designed  to  overthrow  governments,  and  to  establish  Communist 
control.  This  to  me  is  indeed,  under  that  strategy,  the  Communist  form 
of  aggression. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  some  examples  that,  upon  which  you  base 
your  views  that  they  are  determined  upon  aggression?  What  has  she 
done  as  o]5posed  to  what  she  has  said? 

Mr.  Michael.  You  speak  now  of  Communist  China? 

The  Chairman.  China.  What  has  she  done  that  leads  you  to  believe 
that? 

Mr.  Michael.  She  has  given  support  to  Ho  Chi  ISIinh,  I  mean  this 
is  the  Indochina  story,  the  New  Asian  United  Front,  the  training  of 
insurgents  for  Thailand.  Burma.  Mnlaya,  and  other  countries,  in  effect 
otlier  countries  of  tlio  Afro-Asinn  world,  in  Chinese  territory;  the 
financing  an_d  equi]")ment  for  such  wars  and — -this  is  something  which 
I  think  perhaps  is  not  always  regarded  as  seriously  as  I  would  like 
it  seen — ^the  question  of  ideological  support.  We  are  inclined  to  disre- 
gard ideology  too  much;  the  question  at  the  height  of  the  cultural 
revolution,  of  the  little  Eed  Book  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  question  of 
propajration  of  these  insurgencies,  and  nowadays,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  nuclear  backing. 

Tlie  Ciiair^iax.  T  am  aware  of  the  book  and  ideology.  Nearly  every 
major  country  in  the  world  from  time  to  time  engages  in  efforts  to 
convert  other  peoples  to  their  views.  Is  that  not  true  either  in  the  re- 
ligious field  or  in  the  political  field?  I  mean  there  is  nothing  unique 
about  that,  i=  there? 

^Ir.  Mtchael.  The  difference  is  conversion  through  violence. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Michael.  Conversion,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  missionary  effort, 
of  course,  is  directed  in  that  line,  certainly  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

T!ie  Chairman.  Certainly  that  is  ideological. 

Mr.  ^.Iichael.  There  is  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  pinpoint  upon  what  physical  actions, 
invasions,  military  actions  against  other  countries  you  base  your  state- 
ments, aside  from  the  stress  on  the  support  of  this  type  of  warfare, 
China  has  proclaimed  reliably  for  these  wars.  You  are  referring  to 
wars  of  national  liberation.  What  aspect  of  that  is  very  different  from 
other  countries,  particularly  larger  countries,  who  developed  these 
cadres  of  counterinsurgency  which  we  call  Green  Berets  or  Special 
Forces  and  they  call  something  else.  They  all  have  a  similar  function, 
don't  they  ? 
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Mr.  Michael.  Well,  one  difference  is 

The  C'hairmax.  What  is  the  main  difference  ? 

]\Ir.  3I1CHAEL.  First  of  all,  wherever  we  have  done  this,  it  is  a  conn- 
termove  rather  than  the  attack  itself;  and,  secondly,  it  has  always 
come  with  the  agreement  and,  in  effect,  on  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  difference.  The  action  itself  is  very 
similar. 

Mr.  Michael.  In  warfare  the  military  attack  and  defense,  of  conrse, 
are  of  a  similar  kind,  you  use  similar  weapons,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  attack  and  defense. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  there  is  a  difference. 

"WORRY   REGARDING   PRESIDENT'S    TRIP   TO    CHINA 

Well,  I  Avill  defer  for  the  moment  and  call  upon  my  colleague. 
Senator  Case. 

Senator  Case.  Dr.  Michael,  I  read  your  statement  as  you  were  read- 
ing. I  just  want  to  ask  you  whether  I  am  correct  or  not  in  my  impres- 
sion that  on  the  whole  you  approve  of  the  President's  trip  to  Peking. 

Mr.  Michael.  I  keep  my  fingers  crossed.  [Laughter.] 

I  mean  I  am  worried  about  the  great  hopes  that  now  may  be  raised. 
I  think  it  is  very  serious  and  a  very  risky  venture.  I  am  not  sur])rised 
because  I  understood  from  the  beginning  that  President  Nixon's  policy 
was  aiming  at  negotiations  wherever  possible.  But  the  opening  of 
negotiations  is  one  thing,  and  the  conclusion  of  agreements  is  another, 
and  I  am  now  watching  the  other  side,  and  I  am  therefore  w-orried. 

Senator  Case.  Anything  we  do  in  this  very  troubled  and  dangerous 
world  is  something  that  we  have  to  be  worried  and  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Case.  So  the  Peking  trip  in  itself  is  something,  I  take  it, 
that  excites  a  higher  degree  of  concern  than  you  may  have  had  before. 

WHiat  I  am  really  trying  to  get  at  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
you  share  my  view  that  this  trip  is  a  recognition  of  the  desirability  of 
a  balance  of  interest  and  power  in  Asia  and  a  logical,  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  relationships  among  nations. 

Mr.  ]Michael.  I  have  no  question  that  President  Nixon  and  his 
chief  advisers  are  not  blind  and  are  going  into  this  with  open  eyes. 

All  I  was  trying  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  here  is, 
and  I  think  in  general,  the  very  difficult  and  serious  situation  in  which 
this  has  taken  place,  and  the  danger,  and  the  question  whether  there 
really  will  be  some  acceptable  agreement  that  will  end  what  I  regard 
as  Communist  expansion,  and  we  can,  of  course,  not  accept  continued 
Communist  expansion.  If  that  can  be  gained  then  I  will  be  very  pleased 
with  it.  But  of  course  my  concern  in  this  is  that  while  we  are  moving 
out  and  try  to  open  negotiations  that  we  must  not  permit  our  own  posi- 
tion from' which  we  start  to  fall  into  disarray,  and  that  is  the  point 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  stress  in  this  paper. 

Senator  Case.  I  think  we  can  always  receive  that  kind  of  advice 
with  great  merit  and  with  great  profit,  and  I  think  everyone  would 
accept  that.  People  like  you  who  emphasize  this  make  a  real 
contribution. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  BALANCE  OF  POWER  AMONG  NATIONS 

But  do  you  not  accept  basically  the  importance  of  a  balance  of 
power  among  nations  as  tlie  real  basis  for  stability?  Is  the  effort  to 
accomplish  this  on  a  continuing  basis  not  the  intelligent  approach  to 
international  relations  for  this  country  and  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  do  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  purpose  that 
the  President's  policy  has  tried  to  accomplish  which  is  a  detente. 

Senator  Case.  But  it  isn't 

Mr.  Michael.  Excuse  me. 

Senator  Case.  Sir,  I  am  sorry,  I  wish  you  would  address  yourself 
to  the  question  that  I  asked.  I  was  not  asking  about  whether  he  is 
being  wise  or  not  in  detail,  but  rather  the  question  of  whether  it  isn't 
the  right  approach  for  him  to  take  to  tiy  to  accomplish  a  balance  of 
power  by  recognizing  natural  forces  like  nationalism  as  important 
in  achieving  that  balance.  Do  you  not  regard  that  as  a  basic  truth  and 
do  you  not  think  that  the  President  is  reaching  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Michael.  I  quite  agree,  we  believe  in  a  pluralist  world  and  we 
believe  in  peace  and  we  believe  in  live  and  let  live,  if  that  is  what  yon 
mean.  The  "balance  of  power"  concept— I  do  not  use  these  words,  if 
you  wnll  permit  me. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  so  much  do  we  believe  in  it,  and  I 
am  sure  we  do  and  I  do,  but,  rather  does  the  other  side  ? 

Senator  Case.  You  are  quite  right  in  bringing  out  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  pluralistic  world.  It  probably  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  use  that  term  instead  of  balance  of  power  which  overly  connotes 
force  and  militarism.  But  accepting  your  correction,  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  your  general  confirmation  of  the  soundness  and  validity  of 
these  principles. 

Mr.  Michael.  Of  our  goals,  no  question. 

Senator  Case.  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  goals  but  also  of 
the  desirability  of  attempting  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes,  the  desirability  of  moving  in  that  direction,  of 
course,  this  is  what  we  must  try  to  achieve. 

Senator  Case.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  President  is  making  an 
intelligent  approach  in  this  stage  ? 

Tklr.  Michael.  It  is  a  very  dramatic  attempt,  and  I  hope  it  will  lead 
to  it,  yes. 

Senator  Case.  Thank  yon.  ?»Ir.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Cooper. 

COMMENDATION    OF    WITNESS 

Senator  Cooper.  Dr.  Michael,  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  your  conclusions,  I  think  your  statement  is  valuable  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  public.  While  the  executive  branch  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  go  forward  with  these  negotiations,  of  course,  a  lot  will  de- 
pend upon  the  understanding  of  our  own  people.  I  think  it  is  very 
valuable  that  today  we  are  having  another  point  of  view.  As  to  the 
facts,  what  you  said  about  China  in  the  past  in  my  own  judgment  I 
think  it  is  correct.  I  think  your  assessment  of  the  cultural  revolution 
is  correct.  It  was  a  struggle,  I  think,  between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the 
bureaucrats,  the  bureaucracy,  with  the  thought  of  trying  to  establish 
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a  proletarian-peasant  regime,  and  he  prevailed.  In  the  leadership  there 
remain  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lai.  Lin  Piao  and  the  military :  that  is 
riglit,  isn't  it  ? 

]Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    CAMPAIGN    OF    CHINESE 

Senator  Cooper.  In  the  past,  the  Chinese  have  carried  on  a  never- 
ending  psychological  campaign  among  their  own  people  and  other 
peoples  who  support  them  against  the  United  States. 

]\Ir.  Michael.  Yes. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  am  very  much  interested  that  one  report  said  at 
the  same  time  the  President's  trip  was  announced  that  the  Chinese 
radio  blared  forth  perhaps  by  habit,  the  same  slogans  against  the 
United  States. 

I  know  a  bit  about  what  happened  after  the  Bandung  Conference 
because  of  my  position  in  India.  The  invasion  of  Tibet  followed.  A 
breacli  with  India  took  place  but  that  is  the  past.  The  United  States 
knows  these  facts,  you  know  we  know  these  facts,  and  I  assume,  of 
course,  they  know  the  positions  we  have  taken  in  the  past.  With  each 
side  knowing  those  facts,  they  have  agreed  to  have  a  meeting.  It  seems 
to  me  it  shows  at  least  a  possibility  of  better  relations. 

POSSIBILITY   OF   FORMATION    OF    UNITED   FRONT 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  questions  now  about  your  conclusions.  It 
seems  to  me  you  imply  that  the  possibility  of  Soviet  forces  along  the 
border  and  Chinese  forces  and  others,  such  as  Korea  would  form  a 
united  front  which  would  threaten  militarily  other  areas,  am  I  correct 
in  that  ? 

3.1r.  Michael.  Yes,  correct,  Mr.  Senator.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
is  going  to  happen,  but  I  think  we  should  seriously  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  a  danger  of  such  cooperation  to  emerge.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
leave  out  of  the  discussion  when  you  consider  th(^  policies  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  that  on  their  side  this  move  could  also  be  meant  to 
strengthen  their  hand  in  this  situation. 

I  will  sa}',  Mr.  Senator,  that  in  stressing  this  concern  I  have  been 
pretty  much  out  on  a  limb  and  pretty  much  alone  because  most  special- 
ists in  the  field  have  originally  assumed  that  the  twain  shall  never 
meet.  I  have  never  believed  that,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  common 
Communist  basis,  and,  looking  at  the  trend  today,  that,  therefore,  this 
possibility  must  be  seriously  considered,  and  their  intent  must  be  se- 
riously considered ;  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  believe  we  should 
retain  very  strongly  the  position  of  our  alliances  at  this  time  when  we 
venture  out  to  try  to  break  the  stalemate  and  the  confrontation ;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  I  believe  that  this  efl'ort.  of  course,  is  most  important, 
and  I  only  wanted  to  say,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
hopes  are  raised,  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  problem. 

Senator  Cooi'er.  The  reason  I  raised  that  question  is  that  I  think 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  anyone  advance  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  a  united  front  there. 

You  have  emphasized  that  the  new  position  may  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  our  allies  in  Asia.  Of  course  it  has,  and  we  had  a  reaction 
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from  Taiwan.  Is  it  not  correct  that  even  before  tliis  initiative  of  the 
President  that  tlie  Philippines  and  Thailand  have  reasserted  since  the 
declaration  of  (he  statement  that  it  approved,  supported  some  open- 
ino;  with  Communist  China. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Cooper,  would  you  allow  me  to  interrupt. 
There  is  a  final  passage  vote.  I  wonder  if  we  can  take  a  5-minute 
recess. 

Senator  Coopek.  I  will  finish  in  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  nov.- ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  have  one  other  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  bar-k  in  5  minutes. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  can't  come  back.  If  3011  don't  mind,  I  will  ask  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  go  on.  Senator  Case  and  I  will  go  vote, 
and  we  will  come  back  in  5  minutes. 

EFFECT   OF   BETTER  RELATIONS   ON    OTHER  ASIAN    COUNTRIES 

Senator  Cooper.  My  point  is  that  even  before  the  President  made 
his  announcement  of  the  trip  to  Peking,  in  the  Philippines,  President 
Marcos  had  spoken  up  about  better  relationships  with  Communist 
China.  Before  that,  Thailand  had  spoken  up  for  better  relations ;  Pre- 
mier Thanom  has  approved  this.  Japan  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it.  How- 
do  5^011  reconcile  those  reactions  with  your  view  that  this  is,  this  im- 
mecliately  could  cause,  a  shakedown  in  support  of  these  countries  in 
Asia? 

Mr.  Michael.  Being  in  favor  of  the  effort  does  not  necessarily  mean 
no  concern  with  our  policy,  and  that  is  why  I  stress  the  point  of  mak- 
ing very  sure  that  it  is  understood  that  we  keep  our  commitments.  I 
believe  that  is  what  the  President  meant  when  he  spoke  that  we  are 
not  going  to  abandon  old  friends. 

EFFECT  UPON   COMMUNIST  CHINA'S    ALLIES 

Senator  Cooper.  One  further  point,  what  about  the  effect  upon  Com- 
munist China's  allies?  ]Mao  Tse-tung  rejected  the  idea  of  coexistence. 

Mr.  Michael.  I  would 

Senator  Cooper.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes ;  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Cooper.  Countries  throughout  the  world,  such  as  Cuba,  Al- 
bania, and  minority  forces  in  other  countries,  at  least  support  this 
idea  in  their  own  country.  What  effect  will  this  have  upon  those  gov- 
ernments who  supported  the  Mao  Tse-tung  policy  and  those  so-called 
revolutionary  elements  in  other  countries  that  rejected  the  idea  of 
coexistence  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  Well,  this  is  very  difficult  to  define.  Of  importance 
will  be  the  reaction  of  Hanoi  and  the  effect  on  Indochina  and  on  the 
question  of  the  Vietnam  war  about  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation. 

I  frankly  have  not  seen  enough  to  form  a  judgment  and  provide 
an  answer  to  your  question,  and  the  same  goes  for  Xorth  Korea. 

This  is  the  other  alliance,  this  is  the  New  Asian  United  Front,  and 
it  will  be  of  concern  to  Xorth  Korea.  Then  there  is  the  question,  of 
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course,  which  you  have  raised  of  the  effect  on  ]Moscow,  on  the  Soviet 
Union ;  and  what  the  architect  of  Chinese  foreign  policy.  Prime  ^lin- 
ister  Chou  En-hii.  has  in  mind  remains  to  be  seen. 
Senator  Cooper.  I  must  go,  but  I  thank  you. 

EFFECT  OF  PRESIDENT'S   INITIATIVE   ON   POLITICAL   SETTLEMENT   IN 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

One  last  suggestion,  I  want  to  say  that  among  other  reasons  I  am 
glad  that  the  President  has  taken  this  initiative,  is  that  I  hope  it 
will  hold  some  possibility  for  a  settlement,  political  settlement,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  would  end  all  the  fighting  there.  I  want  our 
forces  withdrawn,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  bad  if  the  fighting 
continues,  if  there  is  no  settlement  there. 

Mr.  MciiAEL.  I  agree. 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  consider  this  initiative  to  hold  any  hopes 
for  a  political  settlement? 

Mr.  Michael.  Well,  you  mean  whether  this  will  have  an  effect  on 
a  political  settlement. 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Michael.  I  would  hope  so. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  thank  j^ou.  I  am  sorry  to  leave.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

( Short  recess. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Senator  Cooper  concluded  his  questions,  I  believe,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes ;  he  did,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pearson. 

Senator  Pearson.  No. 

commendation  of  witness 

The  CjTAiR:\rAx.  Islr.  ]Michael,  it  is  a  very  broad  subject,  and  much 
can  be  said  on  it.  But  since  we  have  another  witness,  I  guess  I  had 
better  conclude.  I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  come  here  and  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  observations.  These  subjects  are,  I  grant 
you,  very  complex.  Nobody  knows  exactly  what  will  come  out  of  them, 
but  at  least  a  possibility  of  some  movement  is  indicated.  You  would 
agree  with  that,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Michael.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  it  turns  out  to  be  in  the  right  direction. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Michael.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lee  Edwards,  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Million. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Edwards,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you.  I 
wonder  if  before  you  start  your  prepared  statement,  you  would  say 
a  word  about  the  committee  you  represent ;  what  it  is,  and  very  briefly, 
its  history,  for  the  record.  Some  of  us  have  sort  of  lost  track  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Million. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LEE  EDWARDS,  SECEETAEY,  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE 

MILLION 
Mr.  Edwards.  Eight. 

COMMITTEE    OF    ONE    MILLION 

The  Committee  of  One  Million  was  founded  in  1953.  It  is  a  national, 
bipartisan,  citizens  organization  which  is  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Comminiist  China  to  the  U.N.  Among  its  members  on  the  steering 
committee  are  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Senator  Peter  Dominick,  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Morgan  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  Eepresentative  Clement  Zablocki,  also  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee, 

Senator,  I  cannot  help  saying  if  you  have  not  been  aware  of  our 
activities  we  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  we  put  you  on  the  mailing  list. 
But  we  have  been  rather  busy  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  of  course, 
with  what  has  been  doing  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  have  1  million  members  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiR:\rAx.  Are  they  all  dues-paying  members? 

^Ir.  Edwards.  Unfortunately  not  all  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  would  say  about  5  percent. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  veiy  much  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  this 
morning.  I  am  in  effect  a  stand-in  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  One  ^Million,  a  former  colleague  of  yours,  and  a  longtime  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  experts 
on  China,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd.  He  would  be  here  himself  this  morning, 
but  he  is  in  London  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  which  invited  him  to  debate  the  China  question  with 
former  Ambassador  George  Ball  and  former  Attornev  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

WITNESS    accompanied    BT    MR.    GEORGE    WATT 

Also  with  me  this  morning  is  }>Ir.  George  Watt,  a  British  citizen. 
We  had  asked  for  permission  to  allow  Mr.  Watt  to  testify  before  the 
committee.  We  understand  your  precedent  and  your  rules  against 
allowing  foreign  nationals  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  However,  I  do  make  reference  in  my  testimony  to 
Mr.  Watt  and  perhaps,  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  in  order  or  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  you  would  like  to  direct  any  questions  to  him, 
particularly  with  i-egard  to  the  American  POWs  whom  he  saw  in 
Peking  while  he  was  in  prison  there,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  happy  to 
respond. 

EFFECTS  OF  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Committee  of  One  Million  believes  that  the  United  States  must 
not : 

Abandon  750  million  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  to  Mao's  cruel 
tyranny. 
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Consign  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  to  the  same  fate. 

Forceoui-  other  Asian  allies  into  aceeptance  of  Red  China  on  its 
tei-ms. 

Discredit  the  United  States  around  the  world  as  a  nation  unwilhng 
or  unable  to  keep  its  pledged  word. 

Turn  the  United  Xations  into  an  agency  which  our  enemies  can 
increasingly  use  to  prevent — not  make — real  peace  in  the  world. 

Admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  we  believe, 
would  do  all  of  the  above. 

SUCCESS  OF  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUXIST  CHIXA 

For  the  last  22  years,  five  American  presidents,  including  President 
Nixon,  have  maintained  a  U.S.  policy  of  no  diplomatic  recognition 
and  no  admission  to  the  U.N.  of  the  present  Communist  dictatorship 
in  China. 

That  policy  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  U.S.  foreign  policies 
in  the  last  25  years,  contributing  significantly  to  the  emergence  of  a 
free  and  prosperous  Japan,  the  continuing  sovereignty  of  South  Korea, 
South  Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  China 
and  other  Southeast  Asian  nations,  the  failure  of  Peking  to  pull  oft' 
a  successful  communist  coup  in  Indonesia,  a  policy,  in  sum,  wjiich  has 
helped  provide  over  two  decades  of  increasing  security  and  prosperity 
in  an  area  which  has  rarely  known  little  of  either. 

Almost  no  other  U.S.  policy  aft'ects  so  many  people — the  more  than 
700  million  Chinese  on  the  mainland,  the  li  million  Chinese  on  the 
island  of  Taiwan,  the  29.5  million  overseas  Chinese  around  the  world. 

In  fact,  every  nation  in  Asia  would  be  affected  by  any  shift  in  U.S. 
policy — over  525  million  in  India,  115  million  in  Indonesia,  110  million 
in  Japan,  really  half  the  world  population. 

POSSIBILITY    THAT    UNITED    STATES    WILL    CHANGE    POLICY 

And  now  President  Nixon,  who  called  in  September  1968  for  "a 
policy  of  firm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a  creative  counterpressure 
designed  to  persuade  Peking  that  its  interest  can  be  served  only  by 
accepting  the  basic  rules  of  international  civility,"  is  going  to  Peking. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  raised  the  obvious  possibility  that  the  United 
States  will  change  its  official  policy  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  U.N,  and  recognition  of  that  country  by  the 
United  States. 

POSSIBLE  DIPLOMATIC  GAINS  FROM  POLICY  CHANGE  UNCERTAIN 

The  possible  diplomatic  gains  from  such  a  change  for  the  United 
States  range  from  the  Chinese  Communists  applying  pressure  on 
Hanoi  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  Peking's  participation  in  nuclear 
disarmament  talks  to  an  "understanding"  between  Peking  and  Wash- 
ington with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  gains  may  or  may  not  occur.  Given  the  still  unstable  conditions 
which  prevail  on  the  mainland,  where  four  provinces  are  still  without  a 
central  authority  appointed  by  Peking,  given  the  uncertain  health  of 
the  principals  involved  (Mao  is  a  frail  78,  Lin  Piao  is  61  and  in  un- 
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certain  health,  Chou  En-lai  himself  is  73),  given  the  possibility  of  an- 
other cultural  revolution  whose  horrifying  excesses  are  yet  to  be 
totaled,  given  a  government  which  can  in  one  breath  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  our  President  and  in  the  next  refer  to  him  as  a  "chief 
butcher"  and  "arch  murderer,"  who  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
the  gains  from  a  change  in  our  policy  toward  Communist  China  ? 

LOSSES   EESULTIIS'G   FROM   SUGGESTED   WEAKENING   OF   U.S.    POLICY 

In  contrast,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  losses  that  would  result 
from  the  suggested  weakening  of  American  policy. 

"Here  are  some : 

"1.  It  would  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our  loyal  allies  on  Taiwan. 
The  Chinese  are  a  realistic,  even  fatalistic,  people.  With  no  hope  for 
reunion  in  freedom  with  their  brethren  on  the  China  mainland,  they 
would  have  little  or  no  choice  but  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable. 

"Americans  who  advocate  admitting  Red  China  and  then  add  glibly, 
'Of  course  we  would  support  the  defense  of  Taiwan.'  may  be  salving 
their  own  consciences  but  I  think  no  Asians  will  be  deceived.  Twelve 
million  Chinese  could  liardly  maintain  indefinitely  the  will  or  the 
capacity  to  resist  700  million  with  ihc  world  organization  for  peace 
itself  rejecting  the  12  million  and  accepting  the  700  million  *  *  *. 

"2.  With  the  weakening  or  loss  of  Taiwan  our  Pacific  island  chain 
of  defenses  would  be  breached.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Philippines  could 
long  resist  Communist  pressures  and  blandishments.  Filipinos  remem- 
ber that  it  was  from  Taiwan  that  their  country  was  invaded  by  the 
rTapanese,  It  would  take  vast  intervention  with  American  forces  to  save 
that  new  nation  for  which  we  certainly  have  a  special  responsibility  in 
the  Pacific. 

"3.  The  15  million  or  so  Chinese  living  in  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
shaken.  They  occupy  key  positions  of  power  and  influence  in  Vietnam. 
IMalaysia,  Thailand,  Biirma,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines.  The  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  could  not  refuse  to  recognize  Communist 
China  once  we  did.  That  would  mean  every  Chinese  Embassy  and  con- 
sulate in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  would  be- 
come a  protected  center  of  Communist  espionage,  propaganda,  sabo- 
tage, and  subversion  of  the  host  government — as  recently  exposed  in 
Indonesia  and  Ghana.  Through  these  embassies  and  consulates  the 
Chinese  minorities  would  be  under  direct  and  almost  irresistible  pres- 
sure to  support  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  Mao  regime.  The  stability 
of  the  strategic  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  would  inevitably  be 
weakened. 

"4.  If  the  United  States  were  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  dependable 
ally  in  Asia,  our  allies  elsewhere,  including  those  in  Europe,  would 
know  they  cannot  count  on  us  either.  ^Vliat  would  happen  to  the  whole 
system  of  collective  security  we  have  been  building  at  such  cost  and 
effort,  and  which  this  committee  has  taken  such  effective  leadership 
in  developing,  and  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  our  own  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation?  Why  should  any  country  anywhere  stand  by 
us  if  it  is  not  sure  we  will  stand  by  it  ? 

"5.  It  would  tell  the  neutrals  and  imcommitted  nations  that  they 
were  right  all  along  and  that  they  might  as  well  give  in  to  the  winning 
side  at  once. 
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"6.  Perhaps  worst  of  all.  it  would  tell  the  700  million  people  on  the 
China  mainland  that  we  are  accepting  their  siibj ligation,  and  that  we 
think  there  is  more  hope  for  peace  for  ourselves  in  deals  with  their 
oppressors  than  in  standing  steadfastly  with  them,  the  oppressed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  probably  already  recognized,  these  are 
the  arguments  against  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  U.N. 
which  Dr.  Walter  Judd  presented  to  this  committee  on  March  28. 1966, 
more  than  5  years  ago.  Their  logic  and  their  force  are  no  less  per- 
suasive today. 

Israel's  interest  in  new  chinxV  policy 

Indeed,  on  one  point,  the  reaction  of  our  allies,  one  U.S.  ally  in  par- 
ticular must  be  watching  our  emerging  new  China  policy  with  great 
interest — I  speak  of  Israel.  That  nation,  like  the  Republic  of  China, 
is  confronted  by  a  formidable  enemy,  its  superior  in  population,  re- 
sources, and  strategic  position.  That  nation,  like  the  Eepublic  of  China, 
looks  to  the  United  States  to  make  the  difference  in  its  survival.  That 
nation,  like  the  Republic  of  China,  is  depending^  upon  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  pledged  word  and  abide  by  its  treaties. 

CHINESE    resignation    TO    MAOISM    QUESTIONED 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument  now  being  advanced  for  ad- 
mission and  recognition  of  Peking  is  that  the  Chinese  people  have 
resigned  themselves  to  jNIaoisra,  that  after  22  years  they  have  concluded 
that  life  under  Mao.  is  not  the  "paradise"  which  he  promised  them  in 
1949,  is  at  least  bearable  and  certainly  far  better  than  before  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

The  real  story  of  the  Chinese  people's  rejection  of  communism  has 
been  written  by  the  millions  who  have  fled  the  awful  tyranny  of  Mao 
Tse-tung's  people's  paradise  and  those  who  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt. IS'owhere  in  modern  history  is  there  a  more  sustained  chronicle 
of  escape  and  nowhere  is  there  one  that  has  received  less  attention. 

ESCAPEES   FROM    MAINLAND   CHINA 

How  many  have  died  there  is  no  telling,  but  a  responsible  estimate 
would  put  the  figure  in  the  millions,  for  since  1949  it  is  known  that 
close  to  3  million  men,  women  and  children  have  escaped  safely.  That 
is  an  official  figure,  but  it  is  also  estim.ated  by  the  police  in  Hong  Kong, 
that  for  every  Chinese  escapee  who  is  registered  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Hong  Kong  area,  four  or  five  go  unregistered. 

They  come  from  all  walks  of  life — hungry  peasants  nnd  disillu- 
sioned officials — desperate  young  people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives 
under  communism. — des])erate  (older  people)  adults  from  the  profes- 
sions— artists,  writers,  teachers,  and  technicians — the  whole  gamit  of 
Red  Chinese  society. 

In  April,  at  the  same  time  the  U.S.  ping  pong  team  was  meeting 
with  Chou  En-lai  and  newspapers  here  were  heralding  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  U.S. -Red  Chinese  relations,  two  young  men.  fleeing 
the  mainland  used  a  plastic  bag  stuffed  full  of  ping  pong  balls  to  keep 
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tliem  afloat  as  they  swam  5  miles  against  wind  and  current  to  Hong 
Kong.  One  of  them,  Clien  Ta-niu,  lias  told  liow  lie  and  his  coni])anion 
spent  i  niglits  hiding  in  stream  beds  and  thick  bushes  to  avoid  their 
pursuers  and  police  dogs.  Chen  said  that  while  they  Avere  in  the  water 
they  saw  a  running  man  brought  down  by  the  dogs.  He  also  said  that 
life  under  Communist  rule  is  unbearable  and  that  many  talk  of  escap- 
ing. And  many  are  trjang  it,  for  on  the  day  tliat  Chen  and  his  friend 
were  lucky  so  were  six  others,  one  a  woman,  and  within  a  4-day  period 
37  others  made  it,  including  four  women. 

"Don't  send  us  back,  if  you  do  we  will  all  be  killed/*  they  told  the 
Hong  Kong  police.  "We  risked  our  lives  to  escape  because  we  can't 
stand  commune  life.  We  want  to  start  a  new^  life  here." 

"Here,"  is  many  places  besides  Hong  Kong — in  countries  through- 
out Southeast  Asia,  in  India  and  Nepal,  and  even  Afghanistan,  in 
some  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  and  in  the  countries  of  the 
West.  "Here,"  is  anywhere  outside  the  reach  and  control  of  Peking. 
Naturally  most  of  those  who  make  the  bid  for  freedom  live  close  to 
the  water  in  Fukien  Province  near  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  island  com- 
plexes, or  in  Kwangtung  Province  close  to  Hong  Kong.  But  others 
risk  it  from  much  farther  away.  In  May  there  were  two  such  ]Darties. 
One  group  of  six  had  planned  their  escape  for  2  years.  By  bicycle  they 
traveled  100  miles,  carrying  with  them  food  they  had  secreted  away 
for  months.  They  moved  by  night  only,  and  it  took  them  9  days  to 
reach  their  escape  point.  To  hel]3  them  in  their  long  dangerous  swim, 
they  carried  football  bladders,  not  hard  to  conceal  but  most  difficult 
to  come  by.  The  other  group  had  journeyed  from  Kwangsi  Province, 
on  the  road  for  3  Aveeks,  hiding  by  day  and  dodging  Communist  mili- 
tary patrols.  Some  escapees  admit  that  often  they  are  given  an  assist 
by  Communist  cadres  who  are  themselves  fed  up  with  life  under  Mao. 
The  British-ownied  South  China  Morning  Post  reported  in  early 
June  that  Hong  Kong  is  witnessing  the  largest  influx  of  escapees  from 
Red  China  siiice  the  big  exodus  of  1962.  But  the  area  of  flight  has 
spread  to  Yunnan  and  Tibet,  bordering  Burma  and  Nepal.  The  situa- 
tion in  Kwangtung  has  become  so  serious  to  Peking  that  Yao  Wen- 
huan,  a  Politburo  member,  was  dispatched  to  the  province  to  meet  with 
Communist  officials  there  to  make  plans  to  prevent  the  escapes  from 
continuing.  Cadres  have  been  informed  they  have  until  1972  to  seal 
off  the  province.  The  date  is  revealing,  perhaps  indicating  that  by  Pe- 
king's timetable  it  expects  to  be  in  the  U.N.  and  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  by  then  and  that  a  continued  exodus  of  its  people, 
all  speaking  out  against  its  harsh  rule,  could  prove  to  be  an  embarass- 
ment. 

According  to  the  Hong  Kong  Standard,  by  the  end  of  May  the  police 
had  picked  up  7,000  escapees  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Many  are 
women,  the  paper  reported.  Most  escapees  are  between  16  and  30.  Many 
are  former  Red  Guards  sent  to  remote  communes  during  the  cultural 
revolution.  Many  die  in  the  freedom  dash,  the  Standard  quoted  re- 
fugees as  saying,  declaring  that  mass  escapees  are  planned  when  the 
weather  is  warmest.  "Every  day  long  files  of  bloody  freedom  swimmers 
file  into  Youn  Long  police  station,  some  limping,  some  helped  by 
police — but  all  agreeing  that  the  risk  was  worth  it,"  the  Standard  said. 
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VIEW   OF   MAINLAND    CHINA    REPORTED   BY   GEORGE    WATT 

Another  viewpoint  of  the  reality  of  mainland  China  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  British  engineer,  George  Watt,  who  is  with  me  here  this 
morning.  Mr.  Watt  Avas  imprisoned  for  3  years  in  Communist  China 
from  1967-70  for  being  a  ''spy."  His  story  is  especially  important  to 
this  country  because : 

1.  i\Ir.  Watt  saw  two  and  talked  with  a  third  American  prisoner 
while  in  his  Peking  prison.  Richard  Fecteau  and  John  Downey  he  has 
described  as  ''men  who  walked  with  slow  dragging  steps,  like  zombies.'' 
Maj.  Philip  Smith,  the  third  man,  was  "a  fighter,  a  man  of  tremendous 
spirit  and  courage."  The  fate  of  these  men  and  the  other  men  who  have 
languished  in  Chinese  Communist  prisons  for  years  should  certainly 
))e  high  on  the  list  of  items  which  the  President  will  take  up  with  Chou 
En-la  and  Mao  Tse-tung  next  year. 

2.  Mr.  Watt,  who  was  the  chief  engineer  on  the  building  of  a  synthe- 
tic fiber  plant  in  Lanchow  in  northern  China,  has  described  how  after 
construction  was  completed,  the  Chinese  Communists  immediately 
seized  the  plant — worth  about  $10  million — and  fined  the  British  com- 
pany which  had  built  the  plant  $1  million  for  ''acts  against  the  state." 
Mr.'Watt's  personal  knowledge  of  what  happens  when  you  do  business 
with  Peking  should  be  studied  carefully  by  the  American  businessmen 
who  expect  to  derive  huge  profits  from  mainland  China. 

3.  ]\Ir.  Watt's  personal  experiences  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
Ijcfore  and  after  his  kangaroo  trial  and  imprisonment  are  worth  ex- 
amining for  clues  to  the  psyche  of  the  "new  ^laoist  man" — a  man  who 
apparently  has  not  mellowed  and  matured  quite  as  much  as  some  of  the 
dispatches  coming  out  of  mainland  China  would  have  us  believe. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION    FOR    OBSERVANCE    OF 

2  5TH  ANNI\TERSARY  OF  U.N. 

I  wanr  to  emphasize.  ]\lr.  Chairman,  that  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion is  not  totally  and  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to'  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  we  support  the  recent 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  headed  by  former  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  we  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  itself,  not  those  it  was 
erroneously  reported  to  have  made. 

As  vou  are  aware,  they  were,  and  I  quote : 

1.  "The  U.N.  can  best  do  its  job  of  war  prevention  and  settlement 
of  disputes  if  its  membership  includes  all  the  Governments  in  the 
world,  [and  I  add  emphasis  here]  provided  they  subscribe  to  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter." 

2.  "It  is  unrealistic  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  participation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  U.N.  [and  I  add  emphasis],  once 
that  Government  has  subscribed  to  the  U.N.  Charter." 

3.  "The  Commission  recommends  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  United  States  agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  from  the  U.N..  but  that  the  United  States  seeks  agreement  as 
early  as  practicable  whereby  the  People's  Republic  of  China  might 
accept  the  principles  of  the" U.N.  Charter  and  be  represented  in  the 
organization." 
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Thus,  what  the  Commission  recommends  is  exactly  the  longstanding 
position  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million.  It  is  what  American  repre- 
sent.itives  repeatedly  told  Peking  in  the  more  than  130  talks  Avith  its 
delegates,  inaugurated  in  1955  by  Secretary  Dulles ;  namely,  that  the 
United  States  would  sponsor  Red  China's  admission  if  it  would  qualify 
for  membership  by  agreeing — as  the  Charter  requires — "to  fulfill  in 
good  faith  the  obligations  assumed." 

Peking's  abidance  to  standards  in  u.n.  charter 

We  cannot  believe  it  is  progress  toward  lasting  world  peace  to  down- 
grade the  standards  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  level  of  an  outlaw  gov- 
ernment. What  is  needed  is  patient  insistence  that  Communist  China 
upgrade  its  behavior  to  the  level  of  the  standards  established  in  the 
U.N.  Charter,  if  it  truly  wishes  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Until  such  time  as  Peking  proves  by  deed  as  well  as  word  that  it 
will  abide  by  the  U.N.  Charter,  particularly  the  provision  that  "all 
members  shall  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
we  feel  that  it  should  be  denied  admission  and  membership.  To  do 
otherwise  at  this  time  would  require  violation  of  the  organization's 
charter,  the  removal  of  a  member  that  abides  by  the  charter  in  favor 
of  a  country  that  mocks  the  charter,  and  the  abandonment  of  700  mil- 
lion people  of  Communist  subjugation.  Admission  of  Communist 
China  under  such  conditions  would  almost  certainly  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  the  U.N.  itself. 

witness'  opinion  of  president's  trip  to  china 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Edwards.  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  President's  announcement  that  he  is  going 
to  visit  the  People's  Republic  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  We  have  high  hopes  for  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  hope 
that  he  will  bargain  hard  and  tough  with  them,  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
disturbing  our  various  alliances  and  our  various  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Asia. 

EFFECT   OF  formal   ENTRY  BY  3IAO's   GOVERNMENT   INTO   U.N. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "perhaps  worst 
of  all  it  would  tell  the  700  million  people  on  the  China  mainland  that 
we  are  accepting  their  subjugation."  Explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

jMr.  Edwards.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  mean  is  that  recog- 
nition, formal  recognition,  and  formal  entry  by  Mao's  government 
into  the  U.N.  would  mean  to  the  people  of  China  that  we  have,  in 
effect,  decided  they  are  going  to  remain  in  power  in  Peking  in  main- 
land China.  We  think  this  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  Government  has  been  in  power  now  some 
22  years,  hasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  accepted  it  already,  haven't  we  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  We  have  not  extended  yet  formal  recognition,  of 
course,  and  we  have  opposed  and  even  oppose  today  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  U.N.  ■  >  -  *  i  i  h. 
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The  Chaiemax.  We  have  accepted  it  in  the  sense  that  we  have  not 
mounted  an  attack  upon  them  to  remove  it,  have  we  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  advocate  that  we  should  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  "Well,  I  think  that  is  something  for  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple to  decide  for  themselves.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  American 
citizens  to  advocate  it. 

The  Chairmax.  It  strikes  me  that  is  correct,  too,  and  I  don't  see 
why  admitting  them  to  the  United  Nations  would  say  that  we  accept 
it  any  more  than  it  is  already  accepted. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  it  would  be  interpreted  throughout  Asia  not 
only  by  the  Chinese  people  but  by  Asians  in  the  countries  I  have  men- 
tioned heretofore,  that  we  have  truly  recognized  and  have  truly  con- 
ceded that  Mao  is  there  to  stay.  It  would  be  a  major  diplomatic  vic- 
tory, I  think,  for  Peking. 

principal   object   of   committee   of   OlSTE   MILLION 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  jou  to  say  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  Committee  of  One  Million  is  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  Government  to  the  United  Nations  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  its  principal  mission. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  admitted,  what  happens  to  the  com.mit- 
tee,  are  you  then  dissolved  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  at  that  point  we  would  have  to  see  what  we 
could  do  with  our  resources  and  knowledge  of  the  China  question 
and  of  Asia. 

SUCCESS  or  U.S.  policy  excluding  china  from  U.N.  questioned 

The  Chairman.  One  last  question.  You  say  some  place  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  China  from  the  U.N.  is  the  most  successful  policy  that  we  have 
had.  Do  you  not  say  that  at  one  point  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  that  I  said.  sir.  that  that  policy  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful.  I  was  careful  to  qualify  that. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  us  are  under  the  impression  that  condi- 
tions in  our  own  country,  economically  and  politically  and  psychologi- 
cally, are  not  very  satisfactory,  and  many  of  us  attribute  this  to  the 
overextension  of  our  commitments,  particularly  military  comiiiitments 
around  the  world.  This  may  have  been  beneficial  to  Japan ;  for  exam- 
ple, you  mentioned  Japan's  great  prosperity,  but  some  of  us.  includ- 
ing myself,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  policy  has  not  been  a 
very  satisfactory  one  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Not  since  the 
Civil  War  can  I  recall  that  we  have  been  in  such  grave  difficulties  in- 
ternally with  as  much  disillusionment  among  many  people  with  the 
way  our  own  society  is  functioning.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  you 
feel  our  policy,  including  this  one,  has  been  such  a  success. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  sir,  I  am  referring  there,  with  regard  to  the 
policy,  to  the  question  of  admission  of  Communist  China,  not  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 
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The  CiiAiRMAx.  But  the  commitment,  the  en<^ao;ement  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  Jooical  concomitant  of  the  policy  we 
have  had  toward  China  during  this  long  period.  They  are  interrelated: 
aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  They  may  be  interrelated  but  I  think  that  specifically 
the  policy  I  was  refrering  to,  which  I  think  can  be  successfully  de- 
fended and  logically  defended,  is  that  of  admission,  our  opposition  to 
admission. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  It  is  true  the  reasoning  shifted  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  one  time  this  connnittee  was  told  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
that  our  principal  objective  in  Vietnam  was  to  contain  China — the 
policy  of  containment  to  prevent  their  expansion,  so  I  would  have 
thought  that  this  was  closely  related  to  the  attitude  we  had  toward 
China. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  I  probably  would  defer  the  answer  to  that 
question  to  Dr.  Judd,  and  I  will  make  sure  he  gets  it  to  you  upon  his 
return. 

(The  information  referred  to  had  not  been  submitted  as  of  the  date 
of  publication.) 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Senator  Case,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Case.  No.  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

recogxitiox  or  Russia  after  world  war  i 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  one  last  observation.  How  long  was  it 
before  we  recognized  Russia  after  "World  War  I.  do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  It  was  1933,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  about  15  years  ? 

]Mr.  Edwards.  They  went  in,  of  couree,  in  1917.  That  would  be  some 
16  years. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  years.  Rather  curious  that  after  that  long 
delay  then  in  the  next  world  war  w^e  ended  up  as  an  ally. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely  with' regard  to  Com- 
munist China,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  thought  it  was  highly  unlikely  then,  too.  These 
things  are  very  difficult  to  foresee,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir ;  thev  are. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :05  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.) 


APPENDIX 

Remarks  of  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  Concerning  Status  of  Taiwan 
Together  With  Insertions  for  the  Record 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  U.S.  relations  with  China  now  and  in  the 
future  concerns  the  status  of  Taiwan,  ilany  proposals  have  been  made  about 
how  to  resolve  the  issue.  Chief  among  them  are  : 

1.  That  Taiwan  belongs  rightfully  to  the  government  of  Mainland  China  and 
that  any  settlement  concerning  Taiwan  should  take  account  of  ^lainland  China's 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  Taiwan. 

2.  That  Taiwan  is  now  under  the  firm  control  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  Mainland  China  is  firmly  under  the  control  of 
Mao  and  his  followers  and  that  therefore,  the  U.S.  .should  adopt  a  two-China 
policy.  Recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mainland  China  should  be  accorded  to 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  now  in  control  in  I'eking  while  recognition  of 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan  should  be  accorded  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment now  in  control  in  Taiwan. 

There  is  a  third  point  of  view  which  has  not  been  discussed  as  fully  as  the 
"one  China"  and  "two  China"  approaches  that  the  issue  of  Taiwan  should  be 
settled  by  the  process  of  self-determination,  perhaps  by  a  plebiscite.  Those  who 
argue  for  this  point  of  view  maintain  that  the  indigenous  Taiwanese  population 
would  prefer  to  maintain  a  status  independent  of  either  Peking  or  the  Nation- 
alist Government. 

Becau.se  this  problem  was  not  addres.sed  in  detail  by  any  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee,  I  have  had  prepared  at  my  request,  two  studies 
on  the  question  of  Taiwan.  The  first  is  by  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen  of  Yale  University 
which  is  written  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  Taiwanese.  The  second  is  a 
study  iirepared  for  me  by  the  Department  of  State  entitled  "Background  Papers 
on  Taiwan"  which  provides  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Taiwan  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  documents  and  my  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  Department  of  State  be  printed  in  the  hearing  record  at  this 

point. 

June  29,   11)71. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
The  Sccrctari/  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Was-liinr/ton,  D.G. 

Dear  :Mr.  Secretary:  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  China.  President  Nixon's  initiatives  to  better  relations 
with  Peking  are  a  most  hopeful  step  in  strengthening  our  foreign  policy.  :Mem- 
bership  in  the  T^N  of  mainland  China  is  a  problem  that  is  immedately  before 
the  Committee  in  the  form  of  several  resolutions,  and  I  know  it  is  a  question 
that  you  and  the  President  are  now  seriously  considering.  One  of  the  related 
issues  that  has  been  discussed  by  all  witnesses  who  have  appeared  thus  far,  is 
the  question  of  the  future  of  Taiwan. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  me  and,  I  believe,  to  the  Committee,  if  you  coulcl 
provide  for  me  an  historical  analysis  of  the  Taiwan  question.  I  enclose  an 
analysis  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen  of  Yale  University,  which 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  Taiwanese.  I  would  appreciate 
your  comments  upon  his  statement. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely.  ... 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 
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August  4,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washitiffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper  :  The  Secretary  has  a.sked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  29  asking  for  the  Department  to  prepare  an  historical  analysis  of  the 
Taiwan  question  for  use  in  the  current  hearings  on  China  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  understand  a  Department  officer  has  discussed  your  request  informally  with 
Mr.  Miller  of  your  office  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Department  would  prepare 
a  review  of  the  major  aspects  of  Taiwan.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  the  attached 
background  papers  that,  I  believe,  will  provide  a  useful  overview  for  the  Com- 
mittee's use. 

You  also  asked  for  the  Department's  comments  on  a  paper  prepared  at  your 
request  by  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen  of  Yale  University.  The  central  argument  of  Dr. 
Chen's  well-reasoned  manuscript  is  that  as  the  legal  status  of  Taiwan  remains 
i7ndetermined  under  international  law.  a  United  Nations  conducted  or  super- 
vised plebiscite  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  desires  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan. 

I  hoi)e  you  will  appreciate  that  our  position  on  this  matter  has  been,  and  is 
that  while  we  favor  elections  in  any  country  to  determine  the  views  of  the 
people,  neither  we  nor  the  United  Nations  can  impose  our  views  in  this  regard 
on  other  governments. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  at  any  time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relation!^. 

One  Taiwan,  One  China  :  Self-Determination  for  Taiwan 

(By  Lung-chu  Chen) 

Biographic  Note :  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen,  presently  a  Research  Associate  at  Yale 
Law  School,  is  also  Secretary  for  External  Affairs  of  World  United  Forniosans 
for  Independence.  With  Professor  Harold  L.  Lasswell.  he  h;is  co-authored  For- 
mosa. Chiva,  and  the  United  Nations.  His  new  book.  The  Independence  and  Xa- 
tion-Bnildinrj  of  Tuiican  (in  Taiwanese),  has  just  been  published.  He  is  an  inter- 
national lawyer  specialized  in  international  protection  of  human  rights. 

The  China  question  has  been  made  to  appear  extremely  complicated,  though  it 
need  not  be  so.  It  appears  complicated  when  one  deals  with  myths  rather  than 
realities.  The  so-called  two  Chinas  dilemma  is  artificial  becau.se  the  synthetic 
"China"  on  Taiwan — Nationalist  China — is  often  mistaken  to  be  the  authentic 
China.  China  is  not  at  issue,  for  it  is  quite  clear  who  governs  the  800  million 
people  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  undone  by  indulging 
in  fictional  polemics  about  authority.  The  real  issue  is  Taiwan,  whose  interna- 
tional status  is  yet  to  be  settled.  (Unless  .specified  otherwise,  Taiwan  includes  the 
Pescadores  and  the  other  isles  of  the  Taiwan  archipelagic  system,  and  is  used 
interchangeably  with  Formosa.) 

POLICIES  at  stake 

As  has  so  often  been  said,  a  major  objective  of  U.S.  policies  toward  Taiwan 
and  China  is  to  seek  to  establish  both  regional  and  global  peace  and  security — 
in  a  public  order  in  which  small  as  well  as  large  nations,  secure  from  external 
aggression  and  subversion,  are  able  to  develop  as  viable  independent  States  and 
in  which  legal  principles,  including  the  principle  of  self-determination,  are 
honored.  In  moving  toward  such  a  public  order,  it  is  essential  to  create  and 
nurture  the  predisposition  of  decision-makers  to  forego  the  unilateral  use  of 
military  force  in  settling  international  disputes,  particularly  in  controversies 
over  the  acquisition  of  territories.  So  far  as  U.N.  membership  is  concerned,  it  is 
increasingly  agreed  that  the  principle  of  universality  should  be  applied  even- 
handedly. 

In  such  a  system,  the  welfare  of  people  must  be  basic.  With  all  its  efforts  to 
glorify  and  sanctify  "people,"  the  People's  Republic  of  China  simply  fails  to  talk 
about  people  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  Taiwan.  If  one  pierces  the  veil  of 
the  political  rhetoric  employed  by  both  Chiang  and  Mao.  he  will  gra.sp  what  is 
critically  and  ultimately  at  stake — the  future  of  the  14  million  people  living  on 
Taiwan. 
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The  human  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Taiwan  are  not  to  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand  as  though  "a  mere  14  million  people"  are  involved.  A  mere  14  million  is  a 
population  larger  than  that  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  tlie  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the  change  of  status  of  a 
territory  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  popular  will  of  its  inhabitants, 

THE   PRESENT   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  legal  status  of  Taiwan,  still  undetermined  under  international  law,  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  focal  point  of  controversy  for  the  Chinese  par- 
ticipation question  in  the  U.X.  and  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  mainland  China.  The  "one  Taiwan,  one  China'"  policy,  as  distinguished  from 
a  "two  Chinas'  formula,  is  the  solution  offering  the  greatest  promise  of  clarifying 
and  serving  the  common  interests  of  the  world  community,  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
the  United  States,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Pacific  community. 

According  to  this  policy,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  would  be  recognized 
as  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  China  haviiag  both  effective  control  and  for- 
mal authority  over  mainland  China,  and  Taiwan's  de  facto  independent  status 
would  be  recognized  dc  jure.  Applying  tliis  formulation  to  the  Chinese  represen- 
tation question  in  the  U.X.,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  would  be  seated  in 
both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  in  place  of  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  delegation,  and  Taiwan  would  simultaneously  be  assured  a  separate 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  key  to  all  these  arrangements  would  be  a  U.N.  conducted  or  supervised 
plebiscite  for  Taiwan.  The  plebiscite  is  an  important  instrument  to  give  effect  to 
the  fundamental  U.N.  principle  of  self-determination.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  true  will  of  tlie  people  of  Taiwan  about  the  future  status  of  Tai- 
wan and  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  wish  to  live.  Among  the  op- 
tions open  to  all  the  electorate  population  of  Taiwan  would  be  (1)  explicit  for- 
malization of  an  independent  State  of  Taiwan,  and  (2)  integration  of  Taiwan 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

BASIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

Historical  consid-erations 

Blood  may  be  thicker  than  water,  but  an  expan.sive  water  barrier  can  be  more 
important  for  peoples'  demands,  identification,  and  expectations  than  ancient 
ethnic  origins.  Separated  by  a  100-mile  Strait  from  the  Chinese  mainland,  the 
Formosan  people  have  been  for  centuries  living  in  an  island  environment  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Chinese  people  and  undergoing  experiences  distinctly  For- 
mosan. They  have  undergone  a  succession  of  struggles  in  resisting  foreign  sub- 
jugation and  exploitation. 

Wave  after  wave  of  immigrants  and  generation  after  generation,  the  inhabi- 
tants on  Taiwan  have  developed  a  Taiwanese  consciousness,  a  Taiwanese  soul, 
and  a  Taiwane.se  culture.  They  have  forged  a  distinct  sense  of  identity  and 
perspective  in  their  quest  to  be  masters  of  their  own  activities  and  destiny. 

While  it  is  uncertain  when  and  whence  the  first  inhabitants  came  to  Taiwan, 
dissident  Chinese  began  to  cross  the  100-mile  Strait  and  migrate  to  Taiwan  in 
substantial  numlter  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  came  to 
settle  in  Taiwan  to  escape  Chinese  despotism,  pur.sue  a  good  life,  and  create  a 
free  and  prosperous  land. 

From  its  inception  Asian  and  European  Powers  sought  to  make  Formo.sa  their 
colony.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Portuguese  navigators  came  to  the  island  and 
called  it  "llha  Formosa,"  meaning  "beautiful  island."  Thus  for  a  long  time  the 
island  had  been  better  known  internationally  as  Formosa  rather  than  Taiwan 
("terraced  bay"). 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  foreign  Powers,  notably  the  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards and  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  dissident  Chine.se  forces,  vied  for  control  of  the 
island.  In  1683  the  Ch'inff  Dynasty  of  China  nominally  purported  to  annex  For- 
mosa but  kept  it  under  very  loose  control  for  about  two  centuries.  It  is  question- 
able if  China  ever  exerci.sed  sufficient  control  to  perfect  its  title  to  the  island 
under  international  law.  Indeed,  in  1871  the  Ch'ing  government  of  China  stated 
to  Japan  that  Formosa  was  "outside  its  jurisdiction"  and  thus  it  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  what  Formosans  had  done  to  Japanese  nationals  in  Formosa. 
It  was  only  in  1887  that  the  Ch'inff  government  proclaimed  Taiwan  a  province  of 
China.  But  shortly  afterward,  defeated  in  the  Slno-Japane.se  War  of  1894-1895, 
China  ceded  Formosa  to  Japan  and  agreed  to  Korea's  "independence"  by  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  concluded  in  1895. 
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Unlike  the  irredentist  reaetion  of  the  French  puhlie  to  tlie  loss  of  Alsaee-Lor- 
raine,  the  Chinese  on  the  mainland  could  not  have  cared  less  about  the  fate  of 
Formosa  and  its  inhat)itants.  This  was  most  vividly  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Li  Hunri-Chann,  edited  by  William  F.  Mannix  and  published  by  HmiLrhton 
Mifllin  Company  in  li)1.l — lonj;  before  the  current  controversy  about  Taiwan's 
status  arose.  Li  Hung-Chaiij:;  was  the  Viceroy  of  the  Vh'ing  government  who  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  with  Japan  in  1895.  To  quote  Li 
ilung-Chang's  own  words: 

"It  will  some  day  be  seen  that  I  rendei-ed  my  country  a  distinct  service  when 
I  gave  over  F<»rmosa  (Taiwan)  to  the  .Japanese  enemy  .  .  .    (p.  261) 

'■(T)his  Jjand  of  the  Brown  Robbers  [Taiwan]  was  a  vile  spot,  in  which  no 
man  .  .  .  would  ever  care  to  live.  .  .   (p.  262) 

"It  may  not  be  known  generally,  but  as  early  as  187.''>,  when  complaints  came 
to  Tientsin  from  British  traders,  I  earnestly  memorialized  tlie  Throne  to  offer 
Taiwan  to  the  English  Government  to  do  with  the  wretched  island  as  they  saw 
fit.  (p.  203) 

"Taiwan  was  a  black  ulcer  spot  upon  the  beautiful  and  sacred  body  of  the 
empire,  and  that  to  cause  its  removal,  by  whatever  means,  would  be  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  .  ."  (p.  266) 

After  crushing  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Formosa — the  first  Republic  ever 
attempted  in  Asia — and  suppressing  the  Taiwanese  resistance  and  opposition, 
Japan  annexed  Formosa  into  her  Empire.  Thus  from  181)5  to  1945,  Formosa  was 
a  colony  of  Japan. 

Though  Japanese  rule  was  no  different  from  other  colonial  regimes  in  many 
respects,  it  had  the  practical  effect  of  ciitting  off  Taiwanese'  ties  with  mainland 
China.  JMoreover,  it  brought  about  fantastic  development  in  the  short  span  of 
fifty  years  that  left  a  permanent  imprint  on  the  culture  and  perspective  of  the 
Taiwanese  people.  Under  Japanese  rule,  Taiwan  had  been  far  more  advanced 
than  mainland  China.  In  fact,  by  1939  Taiwan's  per  capita  value  of  foreign  trade 
was  .39  times  of  mainland  China's.  (George  AV.  Barclay,  Colonial  Devclopmciit 
and  Poindation  in  Taiiran,  19.54,  p.  33.)  No  wonder  Chiang  Kai-shek's  special 
envoy,  Chen  Yi  (who  10  years  later  was  the  first  governor  general  of  Taiwan 
sent  by  Chiang)  congratulated  the  Taiwanese  on  their  good  fortune  for  being 
Japanese  citizens,  when  he  represented  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  1935  to  celebrate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Japanese  rule  of  Taiwan. 

When  Japan  surrendered,  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Command 
in  the  Pacific,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  authorized  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
authorities  to  accept  the  surrender  of  Formosa  from  the  Japanese  and  tf)  tem- 
porarily undertake  military  occupation  of  the  island  as  a  trustee  on  behalf  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  which  took  place  on  October  25,  1945.  The  subsequent  atroci- 
ties, corruption,  deprivations  of  hmnan  rights  and  maladministration  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  occupation  authorities  were  such  that  Formosan  rage  ex- 
ploded on  February  28,  1947,  after  the  Chinese  police  killed  a  Formosan  woman 
for  selling  untaxed  cigarettes.  During  the  "2-28  Incident."  as  the  event  is  re- 
membered by  Formosans,  about  20,000  Formosan  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life 
were  seized,  tortured  and  then  brutally  massacred  in  March,  1947,  by  the  occu- 
pation forces  and  reinforcements  sent  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  Chinese 
mainland.  The  Formosan  leaders  who  survived  the  genocide  by  the  Chinese  occu- 
pation forces  either  went  abroad  or  underground  to  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion and  independence  for  Formosa.  Thus  began  the  worldwide  Formosan  Inde- 
pendence Movement  of  today. 

(^n  January  21,  1949,  at  the  beight  of  the  Chinese  civil  war  between  the  Com- 
nmnists  and  the  Nationalists,  Chiang  Kai-shek  legally  resigned  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  China,  a  post  he  assumed  on  May  20,  1948  In  Nanking,  and 
was  succeeded  by  then  Vice  President  Li  Tsung-jen. 

On  October  1,  1949,  the  Chinese  Communists  led  by  Mao  Tse-tung  defeated  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  ( Kuo-mintaufj,  KMT)  forces  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

'  Chiang  Kai-shek,  repudiated  by  the  Chinese  people,  fled  with  the  remnants 
■of  his  military  and  civilian  personnel  to  Formosa  in  the  autumn  of  1949.  On 
March  1,  1950,  Chiang  Kai-shek  unconstitutionally  and  illegally  reimplanted 
•himself  on  Formosa  as  the  "President"  of  the  "Republic  of  China"  and  the  actual 
ruler  of  Formosa.  Chiang  thus  quickly  transplanted  and  coercively  and  op- 
pressively imposed  on  Formosa  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Constitutional  struc- 
ture designed  to  govern  China.  He  brought  with  him  as  many  government  offi- 
eials  and  representatives  of  Kuomintang  China  as  he  could  transport  and  in- 
stalled them  in  power. 
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x\.\l  of  these  were  cUme  asJiin.st  the  wishes  of  the  Formosan  people  and  in 
(letlance  of  the  obligation  to  the  Allied  Powers,  for,  at  that  time,  Formosa  was 
legally  still  a  Japanese  colonial  territory  under  the  Allied  military  occupation 
of  l!^)4o.  Chiang  declared  a  permanent  state  of  siege  under  martial  law  on  For- 
mosa, and  despite  the  general  non-invctlvement  of  the  population,  sought  to 
justify  his  rule  by  the  transparent  hoax  of  fighting  the  Chinese  "communist 
rebellion."  In  this  manner  international  supervision  by  means  of  the  trusteeship 
of  the  Allied  I'owers  was  illegally  and  arbitrarily  converted  into  a  dictatorship, 
usurping  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Formosan  people. 

Systematically  denying  any  share  of  effective  political  power  to  the  Taiwanese, 
while  subjecting  them  to  a  police  state  regime,  the  Xationlist  Chinese  occupa- 
tion of  Taiwan  in  the  post  World  War  II  era  has  not  restored  the  ties  between 
the  Taiwanese  and  mainland  Chinese  that  were  broken  by  50  years  of  Japanese 
rule.  t)n  the  contrary,  despite  Chiang's  persistent  appeal  to  ancient  common  ethnic 
origins,  the  Taiwanese — including  the  second  generation  of  mainland  Chinese 
(in  Taiwan — do  not  identify  with  Chiang's  exile  regime.  The  Taiwanese  people 
are  more  determined  that  ever  to  decide  their  own  destiny  and  to  be  free. 

Nor  do  the  Taiwanese  people  identify  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China — a 
foreign  country  with  which  they  have  never  had  contact.  Frfmi  what  they  know, 
they  are  on  the  whole  highly  apprehensive  of  the  totalitarian  communist  order 
that  prevails  on  mainland  China  today.  It  is  of  great  significance  that,  rhetoric 
aside.  Peking  has  never  exerted  control  over  Taiwan  and  its  people  at  any  time 
since  it  came  into  being  22  years  ago. 

Legal  considerations 

Although  Taiwan  has  in  fact  existed  as  a  political  entity  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  mainland  China  for  the  past  two  decades,  its  international  legal  status 
continues  to  be  a  focal  point  of  controversy.  The  nature  of  this  territory  has  been 
given  a  variety  of  characterizations,  ranging  from  a  tcn-a  nnllius,  a  condominium 
of  the  Allied  Signatories  to  the  1951  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan,  a  non-self-govern- 
ing territory,  a  part  of  China,  and  an  independent  state.  The  just  and  viable 
resolution  of  this  controversy  is  a  matter  of  international  concern  for  the  world 
community. 

Both  Communist  China  and  Nationlist  China  vehemently  assert  that  Taiwan 
is  an  integral  part  of  China  and  that  its  status  is  not  subject  to  any  doubt,  much 
less  an  international  settlement.  Their  primary  contention  is  that  according  to 
the  Cairo  Declaration  made  by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  1943,  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  were  to  be  "restored  to  the  Republic  of  China."  an  avowal  subse- 
quently reaffirmed  liy  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  July  26.  1945  and  the  Instru- 
ment of  Japanese  Surrender.  They  tend  delilierately  to  ignore  or  dismiss  the  1951 
Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  whose  international  legal  effect  supersedes  all  wartime 
dor-nments  in  so  far  as  there  is  incompatibility. 

The  assertions  of  the  Nationalist  and  Communist  Chinese  regimes  are  rejected 
by  tlie  Taiwanese  people  and  many  countries,  including  the  United  States,  France, 
and  the  Ignited  Kingdom. 

The  initial  desire  of  the  four  major  Allied  Powers  (China.  US,  UK.  USSR)  to 
"restore  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  China."  pledged  in  the  Cairo  Declaration 
of  194.3  and  affirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  1945  and  the  Instrument  of 
Japanese  Surrender,  was  expressed  at  a  time  when  a  full-scale  war  was  in 
progress  and  Formosa  was  ruled  by  Japan.  To  be  authoritative  and  effective,  a 
preliminary  commitment  of  this  kind  would  need  to  be  incorporated  into  the  19,51 
Peace  Treaty  with  Japan.  International  law  has  long  recognized  the  fundamental 
importance  of  peace  treaties  as  the  authority  delimiting  the  state  of  affiairs 
between  victorious  and  defeated  Powers,  because  it  is  understood  that  only  com- 
mitments made  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  active  violence  can  be  based  on  consid- 
erntions  other  than  milit-irv  necessity  and  hence  expected  to  provide  a  reasonable 
basis  for  peace  and  staJtility.  In  a  peace  treaty  the  "territorial  clauses"  are 
drafted  with  particular  care  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  subsequent  allega- 
tions of  ambiguity.  Since  territorial  claims  are  among  the  principal  sources  of 
conflict  in  world  affairs,  it  is  well  recognized  that  "who  renounces  what,  and 
when"  is  to  be  stated  in  luiequivocal  terms. 

The  initial  wartime  desire  of  the  four  Allied  Powers  to  "restore  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  to  China"  was  neither  put  into  effect  nor  endorsed  at  the  19.51 
Peace  Conference  with  Jajtan  in  which  51  Allied  Powers  particijiated.  This  was  a 
result  of  the  unanticipated  crises  dramatized  by  the  Communist  takeover  of  the 
mainland  in  1949  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950.  In  the  peace 
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iiejjotiatioiis  there  \v;;s,  to  be  sure,  basic  (lisa,t;reenient  as  to  whieh  regime 
(Nationalist  or  Conimiiiiist)  represented  China.  Aljove  ail,  concern  was  wide- 
spread ihat  to  transfer  Formosa,  a  Japanese  colony,  from  Japan  to  China  with- 
out consulting  the  people  on  Taiwan  would  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hence  while  Japan's  renunciation 
of  her  "rights,  title  and  claim"  over  Formosa  was  made  UTimistakably  clear  in 
the  Treaty,  the  heneliciary  of  the  renunciation  was  not  specified. 

This  omission  was  neither  negligence  nor  oversight ;  nor  was  it  intended  to 
imply  that  Taiwan  belonged  either  to  Communist  or  Nationalist  China.  The 
parties  to  the  treaty  were  in  agreement  that  a  rapid  restoration  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  must  not  i)e  hindered  or  unduly 
delayed  by  such  highly  controversial  issues  as  the  ultimate  disposition  of  Tai- 
wan. The  prevailing  expectation  was  that  the  legal  status  of  Formosa,  though 
temporarily  left  undetermined,  would  be  subject  to  further  international  settle- 
ment at  an  opportune  time  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

In  this  connection,  the  statement  of  the  British  delegate  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  most  instructive : 

"The  Treaty  also  provides  for  Japan  to  renounce  its  .sovereignty  over  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  Islands.  The  treaty  itself  does  not  determine  the  future  of 
these  islands.  The  future  of  Formosa  was  referred  to  in  the  Cairo  Declaration 
but  that  Declaration  also  contained  provisions  in  respect  to  Korea,  together  with 
the  basic  principles  of  non-aggres.sion  and  no  territorial  ambitions.  Until  China 
shows  l)y  her  action  that  she  accepts  those  provisions  and  principles,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reach  a  tinal  settlement  of  the  problem  of  Formosa.  In  due  course  a 
solution  must  be  found,  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would  be  wrong  to  postpone 
making  peace  with  Japan.  We  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  Formosa  in  the  context  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  was  for  the 
treaty  to  i)rovide  only  for  renunciation  of  Japanese  sovereignty." 

Since  not  all  nations  declaring  war  against  Japan  participated  in  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  the  peace  treaty  obliged  Japan  to  "conclude  with  any 
State  which  signed  or  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declarations  of  January  1, 
1942.  and  which  is  at  war  with  Japan"  and  not  a  signatory  of  the  treaty,  "a  bi- 
lateral Treaty  of  Peace  on  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  terms  as  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  Treaty"  (Article  26).  Thus,  following  the  patterns  of  the 
San  Francisco  Treaty,  a  bilateral  peace  treaty  was  concluded  between  Japan  and 
the  "Republic  of  China"  in  1952.  With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  Article  2  states  : 

"It  is  recognized  that  under  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
signed  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  Septem- 
ber S.  1951  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  San  Francisco  Treaty),  Japan  has 
renounced  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Penghu  (the 
Pescadores)." 

The  choice  of  language  is  significant  in  that  it  conveys  exactly  the  same  expee- 
tMtioii  previou.sly  incorporated  into  the  San  Francisco  Treaty.  Much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime,  it  failed,  despite  insistent  attempts, 
to  have  the  Sino-Japanese  peace  treaty  specify  "China"  as  the  beneficiary  of 
Japan's  renunciation  of  her  right,  title,  and  claim  to  Taiwan  and  Penghu  (the 
Pescadores ) . 

Nor  did  the  conclusion  of  the  mutual  defense  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  China  constitute  an  implied  recognition  of  "Chinese  sover- 
eignty" over  Formosa.  Article  VI  of  the  mutual  defense  treaty  stipulates  that 
"the  terms  'territorial'  and  'territories'  (in  Articles  II  and  V)  shall  mean  in 
respect  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores"  and  "such  other 
territories  as  may  l)e  determined  by  mutual  agreement."  In  order  to  avoid  creat- 
ing the  misconception  that  this  defense  treaty  constituted  in  any  way  an  implied 
recognition  of  China's  sovereignty  over  Formo.sa  and  the  Pescadores,  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  course  of  ratification  stated  that : 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senate  that  nothing  in  the  present  treaty 
shall  be  cimstrued  as  affecting  or  modifying  the  legal  status  or  the  sovereignty 
of  the  territories  referred  in  Article  VI  [i.e..  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores]." 

The  legal  status  of  Formosa,  as  imderstood  by  the  Senate,  had  on  a  previous 
occasion  been  clarified  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  at  a  press 
conference  when  the  defense  treaty  was  signed  amid  the  first  offshore  islands 
crisis.  In  hia  words  : 
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"Teolinical  sovereignty  over  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  has  never  been 
settled.  Thar  is  bet-ause  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  merely  involves  a  renuncia- 
tion by  Japan  of  its  rights  and  title  to  these  ishmds.  But  the  future  title  is  not 
determined  by  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  nor  is  it  determined  by  the  peace  treaty 
which  was  concluded  between  the  Republic  of  China  and  Japan.  Therefore, 
the  juridical  status  of  these  islands.  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  is  different 
from  the  juridical  status  of  the  offshore  islands  (Quenioy  and  Matsu)  which 
h:ive  always  been  Chinese  territory." 

This  position  was  recently  reiterated  by  a  State  Department  spokesman, 
Charles  W.  Bray,  III,  on  April  28, 1971 : 

■•In  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  is  an  unsettled 
([uestiou  subject  to  future  international  resolution." 

In  the  same  vein,  shortly  after  French  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  January  27.  1964,  President  Georges  Pompidou  (then  Premier)  made 
it  clear  on  April  23.  1964  that  the  act  of  recognition  in  no  way  implied  French 
acquie.scence  to  Peking's  territorial  claim  over  Formosa.  In  his  view,  "Formosa 
(Taiwan)  was  detached  from  Japan,  but  it  was  not  attached  to  anyone"  under 
the  I'eace  Treaty  with  Japan :  hence,  Formosa's  undetermined  status  '"must  be 
decided  one  of  these  days,  taking  the  wishes  of  the  Formosa  population  into  con- 
sideration." 

In  recent  years,  in  voting  to  seat  Peking  in  the  U.X..  the  British  delegation 
has  made  it  a  practice  simultaneously  to  reiterate  its  position  on  Formosa  : 

••Sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Formosa  is  undetermined.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows, in  our  view,  that  the  question  of  who  should  represent  Formosa  in  the 
United  Nations  is  also  undetermined.  The  vote  which  I  shall  cast  in  favour  of 
the  substantive  draft  resolution  does  not  prejudice  the  position  of  my  Govern- 
ment on  this  point." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  becomes  clear  why  both  the  Canadian  and 
Italian  governments  merel.v  '"took  note"  of  Peking's  claim  over  Taiwan  in  their 
respective  joint  diplomatic  communiques  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
despite  Peking's  insistence  that  they  "recognize"  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China. 

lender  the  circumstances,  the  best  solution  for  Taiwan's  status  would  be  to 
apply  the  principle  of  self-determination  according  to  contemporary  international 
law  and  practice. 

The  fundamental  i)rinciple  of  self-determination  embodied  in  the  Charter  has 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  applied  and  reapplied  in  many  concrete  cases  since 
the  T'nited  Nations  came  into  being.  In  its  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  of  14  December  1960,  Resolution  1514 
(XV) ,  the  General  Assembly  declared,  among  other  things,  that 

1.  The  subjection  of  i)eoples  to  alien  subjugation,  domination  and  exploita- 
tion constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
and  cooperation  :  and 

2.  All  armed  action  or  repres.sive  measures  of  all  kinds  directed  against  depend- 
ent peoples  .shall  cease  in  order  to  enable  them  to  exercise  peacefully  and  freely 
their  right  to  complete  independence,  and  the  integrity  of  their  national  territory 
.'jhall  be  resj)ected. 

This  Declaraticm,  buttressed  by  numerous  other  As.sembl.y  resolutions  and 
international  practice,  and  the  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  adopted 
by  the  General  A.ssembly  in  1968.  have  solemnly  established  that : 

"All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination.  By  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development."   (Article  1.  Paragraph  1  of  both  Covenants) 

If  the  principle  of  self-determination  means  anything  at  all  in  the  contempo- 
rnrv  world,  it  means  that  a  plebiscite  must  be  held  to  ascertain  the  popular  will 
of  the  majority  of  inhabitants  on  a  former  colonial  territory  whose  internntionnl 
lesral  status  remains  imdetermined.  The  shared  demands,  aspiration  and  identity 
of  the  people  most  directly  concerned  are  of  decisive  importance. 

The  case  of  self-determination  for  Formosa  is  very  much  like  those  of  former 
colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Because  of  the  coincidence  that  Formosnns 
have  the  same  skin  color  as  their  colonial  rulers — Japanese  before  and  Xation- 
ali.st  Chinese  now — the  impact  of  their  case  for  self-determination  is  often  lost 
upon  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations.  The  one  color— one  ruler  concept 
doe«  violence  to  human  rights  and  human  disnity  which  are  the  bucklers  and 
shields  for  self-determination.  Many  of  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
emerged  as  independent  States  through  the  route  of  self-determination  initiated 
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by  liic  international  influence  ol'  the  United  Nations,  indudinj^  holding  plebiscites 
under  its  direct  aegis. 

Political   considerations 

The  uncertain  state  of  affairs  arising  from  the  indeterminacy  of  Taiwan's 
status  has  continued  as  the  world  moves  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  the  I'nited 
Nations  fails  to  find  a  proper  solution  regarding  China's  participation.  Since 
the  extemporized  emergency  ari'angements  that  originated  in  nnlitary  occupation 
are  not  yet  regularized,  the  Nationalist  regime  continues  to  exercise  control  over 
Taiwan  without  legitimate  authority.  For  more  than  two  decades.  Taiwan  has 
existed  as  a  separate  political  entity  independent  of  maiidand  China,  though 
the  people  of  Taiwan  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  self-expression,  self- 
government  and  self-deternnnation. 

Receiving  no  mandate  from  the  people  of  Taiwan.  Chiang's  Nationalist  Chinese 
regime  does  not  I'epresent  the  people  (if  Taiwan.  The  pi'e.sent  voting  ai'rangements 
under  the  Nationalist  rule  have  in  effect  excluded  the  people  of  Taiwan  from 
managing  their  own  affairs. 

The  Constitution  of  the  "Republic  of  China"  as  currently  applied  in  Taiwan 
went  into  effect  in  Decendjer.  1947.  while  the  Nationalist  government  was  still 
in  power  on  the  mainland.  According  to  the  Constitution,  the  national  adnunis- 
tration  is  divided  into  three  levels:  (1)  the  Central  Government.  (2)  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  and  (3)  the  County  (Clt.v)  Governments. 

Tlie  Central  Government  consists  of  the  following  organs  : 

1.  The  National  Assendily :  Its  prime  responsil)ility  is  to  elect  (and  recall) 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  to  amend  the  Constitution  ; 

2.  The  President:  The  President  is  the  Head  of  tlie  State  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  ; 

3.  The  Five  Yuans : 

(a)   The  Executive  Yiiav,:  It  is  "the  highest  adnnnistrative  organ"; 
(6)   The  Legislative  Yiifni:  Its  prime  responsibility  is  legislation,  includ- 
including  appropriation  ; 

(c)  The  Judicial  Yuan:  It  is  "the  highest  judicial  organ"; 

(d)  The  Examination  Yvan:  As  "the  highest  examination  organ,"  it  deals 
with  matters  pertinent  to  public  functionaries,  ranging  from  examinaticiu 
and  emplo.vment  to  promotion  and  protection  ; 

(c)  The  Control  Yuan:  Its  aiithority  is  to  censure,  to  impeach  high  gov- 
ernmental ofRcials  (including  the  President  and  Vice  President),  to  audit,  and 
to  give  consent  to  certain  key  Presidential  appointments. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  their  aggregate  functions,  the  National  Assembly,  the  Legis- 
lative Yinni.  and  the  Control  Yuan  together  constitute  a  "Congress,"  as  com- 
monly understood  in  otlier  political  systems.  The  members  of  these  organs  are 
directly  or  indirectly  elected.  The  President  and  Vice  President  are,  as  indicated, 
chosen  by  the  National  Assembl.v.  The  highest  ofiicials  of  the  Executive,  Judicial 
and  Examination  Yuan  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  con.sent  of  either 
the  Legislative  or  Control  Yuari. 

In  the  early  part  of  11)47,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  belligerent  occupation 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  a  time  when  from  the  legal  point  of  view  For- 
mosa remained  Japanese  territory,  the  Nationalist  regime  tniilatcrallp  declared 
Formosa  to  be  one  of  the  S^>  provinces  of  the  Republic  of  China  for  the  conven- 
ience of  admirnstration.  Thus  when  the  "Congressional"  elections  were  held  by 
the  Nationalist  government  under  the  new  Constitution  in  late  1947  and  early 
1948,  Formosa  joined  in  the  process.  According  to  the  election  laws  then  in  ex- 
istence, the  (piota  of  Taiwan's  representation  was  19  of  3045  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assend)ly,  8  of  773  members  of  the  Legislative  Yiani,  and  5  of  223  members 
of  the  Control  Yuan. 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  took  over  the  mainland,  the  Nationalist  regime 
sought  exile  in  Taiwan  in  December  1949  and  proclaimed  Taipei  as  the  new 
Capital  of  the  "Republic  of  China."  All  of  a  sudden,  the  effective  domain  of  the 
Nationalist  regime  was  reduced  from  a  land  of  3,091, 502  square  miles  and  of  500 
million  people  to  an  "occupied  territory"  (Formosa)  of  13,885  square  nules  and  of 
8  million  people  (plus  the  tiny  off-shore  islands,  Quemoy  and  Matsu).  Under  the 
circumstances,  one  would  expect  that  presently  the  Nationalist  regime  would 
modify  the  governmental  structures  of  the  mainland  epoch,  simultaneously  ob- 
taining a  new  mandate  from  its  actual  population  on  Formosa. 

This  is  not,  however,  what  the  Nationalist  regime  has  seen  fit  to  do.  Perpetuat- 
ing the  political  myth  that  the  Nationalist  government  remains  "the  only  legiti- 
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mate  governiuent  of  CLiiia"  and  that  Taiwan  is  "only  one  of  the  3.")  provinces  of 
China,"  the  Constitutional  structures  of  1947  have  continued  to  operate  in  For- 
mosa without  change.  Notwithstanding  the  duplication  of  structures  and  the  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction,  on  top  of  the  "rrovincial  Government  of  Taiwan"  sits  the 
•'Central  Government"  of  the  "Republic  of  China"  recognizing  the  same  "Con- 
g-ressionaT'  representatives  who  were  elected  on  the  mainland,  as  if  the  National- 
ist regime  were  the  actual  rulers  of  the  mainland. 

There  were  altogether  '22U0  '•Congressional"  representatives — 1643  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  551  in  the  Legislative  Yuan,  and  102  in  the  Control  Yuan — who 
reiiorted  for  duty  to  the  Nationalist  regime  during  the  first  years  of  its  exile  in 
Formosa  (excluding  mainly  those  who  stayed  beliind  on  the  mainland).  These 
representatives  who  were  elected  in  1!>47  or  in4S  for  a  term  of  3  to  0  years  by  the 
constituencies  on  the  mainland  (except  tlie  handful  of  Formosan  repre^entativ<>s) 
found  themselves  no  longer  with  constituencies  as  a  result  of  the  Nationalist 
exile  to  Formosa.  Nevertheless,  the  "Central  Government"  in  Taipei  remains  as 
it  was  in  Nanking  in  1949:  hence  up  to  now  they  have  continued  to  hold  their 
official  ])ositions  and  to  exercise  authorit.v  in  Formosa,  though  neither  re-elected 
by,  or  responsible  to.  any  constituency  whatsoever. 

The  key  fact  of  political  life  in  Taiwan  today  is  clear  :  the  ''Republic  of  China," 
as  it  is  styled,  has  under  its  etfective  control  only  Tawan.  with  a  population  of 
14  million,  of  which  12  million  are  native  Taiwanese  and  2  million  are  mainland 
Chinese.  The  public  will  of  these  14  million  i)eoi)le  has  supposedly  been  I'eflected 
during  the  past  22  years  by  the  "Congressional"  representatives  elected  more  than 
two  decades  ago  by  the  electorate  on  the  Chine.'se  mainland.  The  12  million  native 
Taiwanese  are  not  represented  by  twelve  of  every  fourteen  members  of  these  Con- 
gressional bodies.  On  the  contrary,  the  H^<"/c  viajorifi/  of  nafire  Taiirancsc  arc  al- 
Intrcfl  rmlii  a  .9%  token  representation  :  .32  out  of  144,S  in  the  National  Assembly,  17 
out  of  447  in  the  LegislatiAe  Yiudi,  and  fi  out  of  74  in  the  Control  Yuan.  (These 
were  the  figures  in  1970  after  a  token  increase  of  the  Taiwanese  representation  in 
10.59.) 

As  might  be  anticipated,  some  .spokesmen  for  the  native  Formosans  have  de- 
manded that  this  anomalous  situation  be  righted,  so  that  the  popular  aspira- 
tions of  the  present  population  of  Formosa  receive  realistic  representation  at 
"every'"  level  of  political  decision.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  these  demands  have 
time  and  again  been  dismissed  by  the  Nationalist  regime  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  Constitutional  .situation,  though  indeed  extraordinar.v,  is  no  more  than 
temporary.  Its  contention  is  that  as  soon  as  the  Nationalist  government  "recov- 
ers" the  lost  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  Formosa  Straits,  there  will  at 
once  be  a  nation-wide  election  and  Taiwan,  of  course,  will  be  included.  Hence, 
the  government  argues,  the  proper  solution  lies  not  in  modifying  the  existing 
Constitutional  structures  to  elect  representatives  according  to  Formosa's  present 
population,  but  rather  in  marshalling  every  effort  to  achieve  the  purportedly 
comuKm  goal,  a  "return  to  the  mainland."  Once  the  mainland  is  "recovered,"  it  is 
said,  all  prol)lems  will  be  settled.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Formosa  are  told  to 
be  grateful  that  they  are  given  limited  voting  rights  authorizing  them  to  elect 
local  officers  such  as  county  (city)  coimcilmen,  magistrates  (mayors),  and  mem- 
bers of  the  "Provincial  Assembly"  of  Taiwan.  (Although  Taiwan  is  alleged  to 
be  a  "Province"  l)y  the  Nationalist  regime,  the  people  of  Taiwan  do  not  enjoy  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  Governor.  The  Governor  has  been  appointed,  as  a  rule, 
from  among  top  Nationalist  generals  by  I'resident  Chiang  Kai-shek). 

This  "grand  scheme"  is  both  brash  and  subtle.  If  we  pierce  the  veil  of  fiction, 
the  obvious  result  is  to  perpetuate  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  Nationalist  re- 
gime, and  to  block  native  Formosans  from  effective  participation  in  top-level 
policy-m.aking  and  execution.  Incredible  as  it  seems  at  first  to  an  outsider,  to 
demand  a  realistic  and  reasonable  modification  of  the  obsolete  Constitutional 
structures  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Formosan  people  command  of  their  own 
affairs  is  to  engage  in  nothing  less  than  "treason"  or  "sedition,"  a  crime  which  is 
subject  to  court-martial  and  a  maxinuira  penalty  of  death. 

Imposing  the  reign  of  terror  under  a  perpetual  state  of  siege  (martial  law) 
since  1949.  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  has  violated  every  article  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  torture  and  massacre  of  thousands  of 
Formosans,  the  arbitrary  imprisonments,  dehumanization,  and  denial  of  human 
rights  and  justice  by  the  Chiang  regime  have  made  Formosa  a  captive  garrison 
state  based  on  provocative  militarism.  Formosans  have  no  civil  rights.  There  is 
no  freedom  of  expression  and  no  freedom  of  association  and  assembly  ;  the  ju- 
diciary is  under  military  domination  ;  ex  post  facto  laws  are  enforced  for  political 
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acts  coniiiiitted  prior  lo  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  statutes;  there  is  no 
remission  of  punishment  for  political  ofTeuses  committed  by  persons  underage  ; 
leniencies  are  denied  a  political  offender's  family ;  and  there  is  no  parole  for 
political  offenders.  In  sum,  there  is  a  total  denial  of  due  process  of  law.  For  a 
detailed  documentation  of  the  plight  of  human  rights  deprivations  in  Taiwan, 
see  Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser's  speech,  "Political  Repression  in  'Free 
China'  "  (Congressional  Record,  August  28,  19770,  B  7953-56). 

World  public  order  considerations 

The  anomalous  political  situation  in  Taiwan  today  not  only  constitutes  a 
deprivation  of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  but  also 
presents  a  continuing  threat  to  world  security  as  a  result  of  the  provocative 
deprivation.  The  situation  points  to  an  explosive  catastrophe. 

Although  its  effective  domain  has  been  confined  to  Formosa  in  the  past  22 
years,  the  Nationalist  regime  has  not  ceased  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  China, 
and  it  is  the  only  legitimate  government  representing  all  the  Chinese  people. 
Hence  its  fundamental  policy  is  to  "recover"  (invade)  the  mainland  by  the  use 
of  force  or  any  other  means.  Confronted  with  the  unceasing  provocations  by  the 
Nationalist  regime.  Peking  is  no  less  militant  in  claiming  that  Taiwan  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  China,  and  hence  it  is  at  liberty  to  use  force  to  "liberate"  (conquer) 
Taiwan.  Both  sides  allege  that  since  the  Chinese  civil  war  is  still  in  progress, 
the  recourse  to  the  use  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  territory  pres- 
ently controlled  by  the  other  side  is  by  no  means  proscribed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter ;  it  is  "an  Internal  affair  of  China"  over  which  no  outside  Powers, 
including  the  United  Nations,  can  "intervene." 

This  festering  menace  lias  twice  brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  catastrophic 
armed  conflict :  during  the  off-shore  islands  crisis  of  1954-55,  and  again  of  1058. 
Stakes  for  world  security  today  are  greater  than  ever  before.  Thus,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  situation  that  condones  the  use  of  Taiwan 
as  a  drill  ground  for  the  Nationalist  Chinese  militia  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Chinese  mainland.  This  is  a  legitimate  claim  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  indeed  of  every  other  community  with  a  stake  in  world  peace. 

The  question  of  Formosa  was  formally  discussed  by  the  United  Nations  in  1950, 
but  the  time  for  settlement  then  was  not  considered  to  be  ripe.  As  the  question 
of  Chinese  representation  presses  for  early  solution,  "the  opportune  time  for 
disposing  Formo.sa's  future,"  as  anticipated  by  the  parties  to  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  .Japan,  is  at  last  approaching. 

To  seat  Commimist  China  in  place  of  the  Nationalist  delegation  in  both  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coiuicil  without  simultaneously  guaranteeing 
a  .lust  status  for  Taiwan  would  amount  to  a  license  for  Peking's  armed  conquest 
of  Taiwan.  The  disposition  of  an  indeterminate  tenltory  that  would  affect  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  14  million  people  and  threaten  world  peace  and 
security,  is  definitely  no  internal  affair  of  China  :  it  is.  rather,  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  for  which  the  United  Nations  must  shoulder  responsibility. 

Econ om ic  con sidera tlons 

Taiwan's  rapid  economic  development  in  recent  years  is  exaggerated.  Much  of 
the  economic  development  for  which  the  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  claims  credit 
is  attributable  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  Taiwanese  people,  the  solid 
industrial  foundation  laid  by  the  .Tapanese  before  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  massive  inflow  of  U.S.  economic  aid  (totalling  $1.5  billion  from  19.50  to 
1965).  Taiwan's  economic  growth  would  have  been  greater,  if  there  had  been  a 
popular  government  that  was  genuinely  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  its  people 
rather  than  preoccupied  with  preparing  for  a  war  to  retake  the  China  mainland 
and  with  maintaining  a  garrison  police  state.  For  too  much  of  Taiwan's  re- 
sources and  productivity  (8.5-90%  of  the  annunl  national  expenditure)  were  di- 
verted for  the  military  purposes  of  terror  and  ovckill. 

Whatever  economic  development  there  is  on  Taiwan,  it  has  been  achieved  at 
the  costly  price  of  overdependence  on  Japan.  As  a  top  Nationalist  Chinese  ofl^cial 
recently  told  a  New  York  Tin^cft  correspondent.  "If  it  keeps  on  going  this  way.  in 
a  few  years  the  Japanese  will  own  the  place  [Taiwan]."  The  principal  benefi- 
ciaries of  Taiwan's  recent  economic  development  are  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
power  elite,  not  the  People  of  Taiwan.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
has  become  wider  than  ever,  and  the  problem  of  unemployment — more  than  10% 
of  the  labor  force — has  become  worse  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Taiwan's  per 
capita  income  more  than  triples  mainland  China's    (300  v.  $90)    and  that  the 
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people  of  Taiwan  enjoy  a  much  higher  standard  of  living.  Taiwan  has  14  million 
people  and  an  area  of  less  than  14,000  square  miles;  mainland  China  has  800 
million  people  and  an  area  of  3.7  million  square  miles.  Yet  Taiwan's  annual  ex- 
ternal trade  is  $3,500  million  compared  to  i'eking's  $4,000  million. 

Taiwan  has  developed  a  distinct  economic  system  completely  different  from 
Communist  China's.  For  the  last  two  decades,  there  have  been  no  economic  rela- 
tions whatever  between  mainland  China  and  Taiwan.  Taiwan's  economy  is  in- 
tei^rated  with  the  free  world  market  economy.  The  international  investment  in 
Taiwan,  particularly  by  Japanese  and  American's  is  quite  .substantial. 

Politically.  Taiwan  is  a  de  facto  independent  State,  particularly  of  mainland 
China.  Economically.  Taiwan  is  also  independent  especially  of  mainland  China. 
Imposing  any  solution  v\-hich  would  overturn  .-^uch  a  distinct  and  separate  de- 
velopnjeut  would  be  totally  unthinkable  and  disa.strous. 

Moral  consideratinii.^ 

^lorally,  a  solution  based  on  self-determination  would  be  just,  because  it  gives 
true  expression  to  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  If  human  dignity  and  human 
rights  mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  that  12  million  Taiwanese  must  not  again 
become  a  pav.'n  of  power  politics.  The  age  for  trading  people  like  sand  and  rock, 
like  a  piece  of  property,  is  long  past.  Tlie  future  of  Taiwan  as  well  as  American 
policy  in  this  matter  must  not  be  dictated  by  what  Chiang  and  ilao  say,  or  what 
they  like  or  dislike. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  somebody  has  to  pay  the  "price"  for  better  rela- 
tions between  Washington  and  Peking:  but  why  must  the  long  oppressed  Tai- 
wanese people  be  made  to  pay?  Any  solution  that  would  accommodate  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  at  the  expense  of  the  12  million  native  Taiwanese  will 
not  .serve  the  common  interests  of  the  world  community ;  nor  will  it  serve  the 
"national  interest"  of  the  United  States. 

As  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  lias  recently  stated  : 

"In  my  judgment,  the  U.S.  has  since  1949  acquired  a  new  obligation — an  obliga- 
tion to  the  12-million  indigenous  Taiwanese  people  who  make  up  85  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Taiwan." 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  has  also  said  : 

"I  believe  it  is  in  our  interests  to  encourage  the  resumption  of  friendly  I'ela- 
tions  between  the  peoples  of  China  and  those  in  Taiwan,  but  we  cannot  insist  that 
the  wishes  of  the  12  million  people  native  to  Taiwan  be  ignored  in  determining 
policy.  We  cannot  permit  their  en.slavement  as  the  price  of  a  rapproachment  with 
Peking.  That  they  were  placed,  with  our  support,  under  the  dictatorial  rule  of 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  no  justification  for  our  insistence  that  they 
now  be  placed  under  the  dictatorial  rule  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung." 

POLICY   IMPLICATIONS 

For  the  United  Nations 

Recognition  of  Taiwan  and  China  as  two  separate  independent  States — Taiwan 
as  Taiwan  and  China  as  China — would  permanently  resolve  the  China  dilemma. 
The  touchy  question  of  who  is  to  occupy  China's  permanent  seat  in  the  Security 
Council  would  no  longer  be  a  problem.  Obviously,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  be  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  China  in  all  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  would  remove  the  source  of  tension,  pi'ovocation.  and  exacerbation 
arising  from  two  rivals,  each  claiming  to  be  the  State  of  China,  and  hence  con- 
tribute to  both  regional  and  global  peace  and  security. 

Recognition  of  Taiwan  and  China  as  two  separate  political  entities  would  not 
be  a  device  to  keep  Peking  out  of  the  United  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
facilitate  Peking's  participation  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  sole  legitimate 
government  of  China.  This  would  he  an  even-handed  application  of  the  principle 
of  universality  and  contribute  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion by  substituting  realities  for  myths  and  by  making  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  a  Member  State  correspond  to  each  other. 

An  international  plebiscite  for  Taiwan  under  U.N.  aegis  to  decide  the  perma- 
nent status  of  Taiwan  and  the  form  of  government  desired  by  its  people  would 
be  imperative  in  the  light  of  the  intense  competing  claims  and  the  extraordinary 
crisis  conditions  affecting  the  Taiwan  question  in  the  post  World  War  II  area. 

It  would  subject  the  assertions  and  assumptions  of  all  claimants,  including 
those  of  Communist  Chinese,  Nationalist  Chinese  and  Taiwanese,  to  verification 
in  an  impartial  and  peaceful  procedure. 

An  independent  State  of  Taiwan  confirmed  by  or  resulting  from  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  gain  wide  international  recognition  and  acceptance  and  would  be 
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far  less  vulnerable  to  unilateral  challenge  by  any  outside  Power.  It  would  thus 
help  stabilize  connnunity  expectations  that  Taiwan  is  an  independent  State 
toward  which  no  use  or  threat  of  use  of  force  would  be  permissible.  The  form  of 
government  on  Taiwan  emerging  from  such  a  procedure  would  also  gain  a  solid 
internal  legitimacy  and  command  the  popular  support  of  its  people.  It  woukl, 
hence,  achieve  a  more  secure  domestic  public  order. 

For  the  people  of  Taiwan 

Oriented  toward  reality  and  designed  to  build  a  viable  State,  an  independent 
Taiwan  would  repre.sent  solely  the  people  of  Taiwan.  Once  the  fiction  of  great 
power  statu.s  cultivated  by  the  Nationalist  regime  has  been  laid  aside,  Taiwan's 
participation  in  the  world  arena  would  be  realistic  and  responsible.  The  abandon- 
ment of  defensive  maneuvers  on  behalf  of  a  world  of  dream  would  gain  for  the 
Republic  of  Taiwan  wider  respect  and  acceptance  throughout  the  world 
connnunity. 

An  independent  Taiwan,  confirmed  by  an  international  plebiscite  and  endowed 
with  a  clear  mandate  of  legitimacy,  would  be  able  to  rectify  the  existing  political 
anomalies  on  Taiwan  and  to  facilitate  the  emergence  of  a  popular  government 
in  a  body  politic  unified  by  conunon  purpose,  no  longer  resentful  of  the  coeix'ive 
rule  of  an  exile  minority. 

As  an  inde])endent  State  in  law  and  in  fact.  Taiwan  would  renounce  any  claim 
to  represent  the  800  million  people  on  China  and  offer  no  provocations  to  main- 
land China.  It  seeks  to  eject  nobody.  For  the  first  time  the  people  of  Taiwan — 
12  million  Taiwanese  and  2  millif)n  Chine.se — would  l)e  relieved  of  the  identity 
crisis  fostered  by  the  old  myths  and  l)e  able  to  identify  their  common  future  with 
Taiwan  itself.  The  pre>sent  Nationalist  Chinese  leaders  and  ofiicials  could  also 
participate  in  public  service  and  contribute  their  talent  and  experience  to  build 
a  new  Republic  committed  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
in  which  p<ilitical  and  other  human  i-ights  would  be  effectively  protected  and 
equal  opportunity  provided  for  everyone.  It  is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  prac- 
ticability to  retire  the  over-age.  ineflicent  or  uncooperative  ofiicials  of  the  Chiang 
regime,  ;ind  to  give  them  the  customary  pension  rights. 

No  longer  split  into  an  oppressive  exile  faction  cherishing  delusions  of  faded 
grandeur  and  an  oppressed  majority  denied  freedom  of  expression  and  other 
human  rights,  a  realistic  (Commonwealth  can  arise  from  cooperative  devotion  and 
effort.  Such  urgent  problems  as  the  spectacular  and  formidable  burden  of  mili- 
tary expenditures,  the  fantastic  duplication  and  conflict  of  government  struc- 
tures, the  lurking  crises  of  economic  inil)alance  and  the  explosive  population  and 
unemployment  problems  could  be  tackled  head  on,  rather  than  sidestepped  and 
postponed  in  favor  of  the  Utopian  dream  of  the  "recovery  of  the  mainland." 

For  the  People's  ReptiWe  of  China 

In  Peking's  rhetoric,  the  issue  of  Taiwan  seems  to  be  "non-negotiable."  We 
need  not,  however,  take  its  rhetoric  at  face  value. 

From  the  perspective  of  Communist  Chine.se  leaders,  considerations  of  security 
are  paramount.  Peking's  fear  is  a  direct  function  of  Chiang's  repeated  threats 
to  attack  China  and  reassert  his  control  over  the  mainland.  Faced  with  a  nearby 
State  making  such  claims,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
feel  that  they  must  destroy  Chiang's  regime  and  secure  control  of  Taiwan. 
Peking's  fear  will  wither  away  when  Chiang's  prt^tensions  have  been  discarded 
and  Taiwan  emerges  formally  as  an  independent  Republic  with  no  territorial 
claims  to  the  mainland. 

T^nderlying  the  vehemence  of  the  Communist  Chinese  claim  to  "liberate  Tai- 
wan" is  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  wish  to  be  united  with  "the 
fatherland"  but  have  been  restrained  by  the  "collusicm"  of  "the  Chiang  Kai-.shek 
clique",  "U.S.  imperialists'  and  "Japanese  reactionary  elements."  In  their  view 
it  is  the  illegal  occupation  of  Taiwan  l)y  the  U.S.  imperialists  which  has  denied 
the  people  of  Taiwan  sharing  "the  glory  of  the  fatherland." 

The  formalization  and  consolidation  of  Taiwan's  de  jure  independent  status 
should  be  based  both  in  fact  and  in  appearance  on  the  popular  will  and  common 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Taiwan.  Any  appearance  or  substance  that  Taiwan's 
independence  is  less  than  genuine  would  be  mf>st  vulnerable  to  attack  by  Com- 
munist China.  Communist  China  could  be  more  easily  reconciled  to  ail  inde- 
pendent State  of  Taiwan,  when  they  were  convinced  that  the  State  of  Taiwan 
truly  belongs  to  its  people  and  is  not  a  puppet  of  any  foreign  Power. 
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If  Taiwan  were  a  puppet  of  any  foreign  Power,  it  oouUl  not  dispel  Peldns's 
suspicion  and  misgiviniis  tliat  it  is  a  threat  to  :Mainland  Cliina.  Tlie  possibility 
is  always  there  that  Taiwan  could  be  used  as  a  base  to  attack  Mainland  China 
under  one  pretext  or  another.  But  a  truly  independent  Taiwan — free  of  foreii?u 
domination  from  any  source — would  not  lend  itself  to  such  implications  and 
suspicion.  A  puppet  State  of  Taiwan  is  inherently  hostile  to  China  and  inherently 
a  threat  to  China.  However,  a  truly  independent  State  of  Taiwan  will  contribute 
to  peace  and  security  in  the  region  by  l)ecomin.g  a  buffer  State. 

As  long  as  an  independent  State  of  Taiwan  does  not  pose  a  threat,  Peking  can 
live  without  it — with  tacit  if  not  explicit  recognition  of  the  security  intere.st. 
Thmigh  more  developed  than  Mainland  China,  Taiwan  is  neither  essential  nor  in- 
dispensable to  China's  nation-building.  On  Mainland  China  today,  there  is  a 
general  trend  against  super-concentration  of  power  and  bureaucratization.  In  his 
recent  interview  with  I<]dgar  Snow,  Mao  Tse-tung  indicated  that  it  is  important 
to  give  more  power  to  all  localities  and  to  be  more  decentralized. 

Prior  to  Chiang's  flight  to  Taiwan  in  December  1!»40.  Communist  China  showed 
no  particular  concern  with  Taiwan.  As  Mao  Tse-tung  told  Edgar  Snow  in  the 
1980's : 

"It  is  the  immediate  task  of  China  to  regain  all  our  lost  territories,  not  merely 
to  defend  our  sovereignty  below  the  Great  Wall.  This  means  that  Manchuria 
must  be  regained.  "We  do  not,  however,  include  Korea,  formerly  a  Chinese  colony, 
but  when  we  have  re-established  the  independence  of  the  lost  territories  of  China, 
and  if  the  Koreans  wish  to  l>reak  away  from  the  chains  of  .Japanese  imperialism, 
we  will  extend  them  our  enthusiastic  help  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
The  same  thing  applies  for  Formosa.  As  for  Inner  Mongolia,  which  is  popu- 
lated by  both  Chinese  and  Mongolians,  we  will  struggle  to  drive  Japan  from 
there  and  help  Inner  Mongolia  to  establish  an  autonomous  State."  (Edgar  Snow, 
Red  Star  Over  China,  1937.  p.  102) 

Taiwan  became  a  stigma  of  Peking's  hatred  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
remnants  fled  there  in  1949  and  with  the  support  of  the  United  States  entrenched 
his  regime  as  "the  only  legitimate  government  of  China"  professing  the  goal  of 
"recovering  the  Chinese  mainland."  The  bitterness  and  hatred  between  Mao  and 
Chiang  going  back  decades  were  too  personal  to  be  detached  from  the  shaping 
of  their  respective  public  policies.  Their  "seemingly  uncompromising  and  unnego- 
tiable"  position  on  policies  so  sloganized  as  "liberate  Taiwan"  or  "recover  the 
mainland"  is  in  no  small  degree  a  continuation  of  a  bitter  personal  struggle.  The 
Taiwan  problem  has  thus  been  compli(\ated,  emotionalized,  and  obfuscated  by 
the  persistent  preachings  of  "lofty  doctrines"  utterly  divorced  from  realities  and 
needs  of  the  changing  world. 

With  Chiang  passing  from  Taiwan's,  politicat  scene  and  a  new  policy  oriented 
to  the  realities  of  Taiwan,  an  independent  State  of  Taiwan  ^\-ould  eventually  be 
able  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  People's  Itepublic  of  China  provided 
Taiwan's  political  independence  and  teri'itorial  integrity  are  respected. 

For  the  United  States 

As  a  Pacific  Power,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  T'nited  States  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  region  a  public  order  in  which  pluralism  prevails.  Essential  to 
such  a  public  order  will  lie  that  Taiwan  remains  a  partner  of  the  non-communist 
world  in  the  Pacific.  A  truly  independent  State  that  can  serve  as  a  buffer  State 
in  the  Western  Pacific  would  free  the  United  States  from  the  embarrassment  and 
dangers  connected  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime. 

By  formally  and  realistically  recognizing  the  existence  of  Taiwan -and  China 
as  two  separate  entities,  the  United  States  w^ould  gain  a  fresh  initiative  in  the 
diiilomatic  arena  both  within  and  outside  the  T'nited  Natifms.  Espousing  a 
just  cause  in  defense  of  self-determination  and  human  rights  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  long  tradition  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Taiwan  will  mutually  benefit  by  policies  that  acceler- 
ate, or  at  least  no  longer  impede,  the  process  by  which  the  recent  Nationalist' 
exiles  would   inte.grate  in  mind  and  deed  with   the  main   l»0(ly   of  the   present 
population  on  Taiwan. 
For  the  Pacific  comnumit II  .--, 

The  formalization  and  consolidation  of  Taiwan  as  an  independent  State  free 
of  domination  bv  mainland  T'hina  would  contribute  to  a  regionl  public  ordei-  of 
pluralism  in  the  Pacific  community.  Geographically  and  strategically  speaking, 
an  independent  Taiwan  serving  as  a  buffer  State  in  the  Western  Pacific  is  ob- 
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vimisly  beneficial  not  only  to  the  superpowers,  hut  also  to  the  countries  in  the 
Pacitio  region,  including  Japan.  South  Korea,  the  I'hilippines,  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  the  non- 
comniunist  countries  in  the  region  to  cooperate  as  independent  States  within  a 
non-conununist  framework  and  also  maintain  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
with  mainland  China.  It  would  demonstrate  that  people  in  this  region  can  show 
their  loyalty  to  the  territorial  community  in  which  they  live  rather  than  to 
ethnicity  itself.  It  would  have  far-reaching  significance  for  the  future  of  coun- 
tries like  Singapore  and  Malay.sia  where  people  of  Chinese  origin  predominate. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  ethnicity  becomes  the  paramount  criterion  for  iden- 
tity and  loyalty,  it  would  have  immeasurably  disruptive  repercussions.  If  Tai- 
wan were  forcibly  subjected  to  domination  and  subjugatifm  of  mainland  China 
because  of  "Chinese  ethnicity"  of  its  people,  it  would  spell  trouble  for  countries 
like  Singapore  and  Malaysia,  and  also  for  countries  like  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
and  the  Philippines  where  the  populations  of  Chinese  origin  are  substantial. 

STEPS    TO    BE    TAKEX 

What  concrete  steps  are  available  to  the  United  States  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  above?  One  who  is  not  a  United  States  national  must  of  course 
ofl'er  suggestions  with  much  dilfidence  and  all  deference.  It  may,  however,  perhaps 
be  forgiven  to  one  seeking  deeply  to  identify  both  with  Taiwan  and  the  larger 
community  of  mankind  to  outline  certain  possibilities. 

1.  Formally  recognize  that  Taiwan  has  in  fact  existed  for  more  than  twenty 
years  as  an  independent  State  separate  from  mainland  China — though  ruled  by 
regime  without  genuine  authority — and  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  never  extended  its  jurisdiction  and  control  over  Taiwan  since  its  founding 
in  1949.  For  that  matter,  no  Chinese  government  on  the  mainland  has  had  control 
of  Taiwan  in  the  twentieth  century. 

2.  Take  all  necessary  measures  to  help  evacuate  all  Taiwanese  soldiers  sta- 
tioned on  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  the  off-shore  islands  which  belong  without  di-spute 
to  China.  As  a  result  of  the  Formosa  Resolution  passed  by  U.S.  Congress  in 
1955,  the  United  States  has  helped  the  Chiang  regime  to  build  these  off-shore 
islands  into  fortres.ses  and  to  transport  Taiwanese  soldiers  against  their  will  to 
these  i.slands  in  the  first  place;  it  is  incumbent  on  the  U.S.  to  do  all  she  can 
to  prevent  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  Taiwanese  soldiers  from  being  used  as 
pawns  and  hostages  of  the  alleged  "Chinese  civil  war."  Withdrawing  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  forces  from  Quemoy  and  Matsu  would  liquidate  the  last  vestige 
of  the  so-called  Chinese  civil  war  and  reduce  tension  in  the  area. 

3.  Discontinue  military  assistance  and  the  supplying  of  armaments  to  the 
Chiang  regime.  This  would  prevent  the  Chiang  regime  from  using  weapons  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  to  suppress  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Taiw^an 
and  diminish  the  probability  that  these  weapons  would  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  through  a  multiple  double-cross  by  top  Nationalist  officials 
like  Chiang  Ching-kuo. 

4.  Recognize  that  the  question  of  Taiwan's  status  is  a  question  distinct  and 
separate  from  that  of  China's  seating  in  the  U.N.  and  bring  the  Taiwan  question 
as  a  separate  agenda  item  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Affirm  that  any  decision  to  seat  Peking  as  the  government  of  China  in  the  U.N. 
would  in  no  way  prejudice  Taiwan's  status  and  should  not  foster  the  expectation 
that  the  use  of  force  by  Peking  to  conquer  Taiwan  would  be  permissible,  or  could 
te  tolerated  or  condoned. 

5.  Support  the  proposition  that  the  future  of  Taiwan  be  decided,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  self-determination,  by  the  14  million  people  living  on  Taiwan, 
not  by  the  800  million  people  on  China,  or  by  Mao  and  Chiang,  and  reject  any 
proposal  that  would  leave  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  to  be  decided  by  "the  two 
rival  Chinese  regimes,"  or  by  "the  Chinese"  or  "the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Straits."  The  14  million  people  on  Taiwan  should  not  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  800  million  people  of  China  under  some  ambiguous  face-saving 
formulas  of  "Chinese  solution."  A  Taiwanese  .solution  is  imperative  and  pending 
a  plebiscite  Taiwanese  who  can  truly  represent  and  speak  for  the  people  of 
Taiwan  .should  be  consulted. 

6.  Support  a  plebiscite  for  Taiwan  to  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible  under  the 
au.spices  of  the  United  Nations.  As  an  interim  measure  pending  such  a  plebiscite, 
Taiwan  could  be  placed  under  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Situation  in  regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
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ing  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  or  an  ad  hoc  committee. 

7.  Press  the  United  Nations  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  a  free  and 
honest  plebiscite  on  Taiwan  in  which  all  viewpoints  are  freely  expressed  and 
choice  is  made  without  coercion,  and  in  which  external  aggression  and  subversion 
are  effectively  prevented  or  deterred.  A  plebiscite  covered  by  the  press  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  would  in  all  probability  be  free  of  overt  or  covert 
coercion  on  the  part  of  contending  interests. 

8.  Support  admission  of  Taiwan  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  separate  member 
should  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determination  result  in  explicit  formaliza- 
tion of  an  independent  State  of  Taiwan — an  outcome  which  is  as  certain  as  any 
future  event  can  be  given  a  free  and  honest  referendum. 

Background  Papers  on  Taiwan.  Department  of  State,  August  3,  1971 
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BACKCltOl'Nl)    I'APKKS    ON    TAIWAN 
I.    HISTORICAL   BACKGROUND 

Ii<(jiinilii(/  of  Cli  incse  Rule  in  Taiivan 

Taiwan's  earliest  inhabitants  came  from  the  Malay-Indonesian-Philippine  area 
in  prehistoric  times.  Their  descendants  are  today's  22"). 000  tribal  aboriuines. 
most  of  whom  inhabit  the  central  mountains  and  are  considered  by  Nationalist 
Chinese  officials  as  the  only  true  "Formosan  natives."  Mainland  Chinese  visits  to 
Taiwan  have  been  recorded  in  the  sketchy  Chinese  historical  accounts  of  the 
island  since  the  sixth  century.  However,  the  first  permanent  Chinese  settle- 
ment probably  did  not  take  place  until  the  Kith  century.  During  this  period 
Taiwan  was  principally  a  haven  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  pirates.  In  the  lOth 
century,  Portuguese  mariners  were  the  first  Europeans  to  discover  Taiwan,  but 
their  christening  of  the  island  as  "Formosa"  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  their 
role  in  its  history. 

In  that  age  of  Euro[)ean  exploration  and  colonization  and  the  decline  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (.  13G.S-1(j44  )  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  were  attracted  to  Formosa 
because  of  its  strategic  trading  location.  In  1621  the  Dutch  set  up  a  small 
colony  at  what  is  now  Anping  in  southern  Taiwan.  By  1642.  they  had  evicted  the 
Spanish  from  the  northern  end  of  Taiwan.  In  the  following  40  years,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  exploited  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  assuming  au- 
thority over  Chinese  farmers  who  had  migrated  from  the  Fukieu  and  Canton 
coast  of  China  and  the  aborigines  in  the  area. 

In  1662,  Koxinga  (Cheng  Cheng-kung),  the  son  of  a  famous  ^Ming  pirate,  led 
his  refugee  band  across  the  Formosa  Strait  from  Quemoy,  expelled  the  Dutch  and 
made  Taiwan  his  personal  kingdom,  although  it  was  ostensiljly  the  last  outpost 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  He  died  shortly  after  taking  control  of  Taiwan.  The  twenty- 
year  rule  of  his  son  and  grandson  was  most  notable  for  bringing  into  Formosa 
refugees  from  the  south  China  coast,  who  by  1690  probably  outnumbered  the 
aborigines. 

Koxinga's  grandson  surrendered  to  the  ^Nlanchus  in  1683  and  Taiwan,  was  made 
a  prefecture  of  Fukien  Province  in  1684.  During  the  early  period  of  Manchu  rule, 
severe  regulations  restricting  emigration  and  shipping  to  Taiwan  hindered  the 
development  of  the  island.  Aborigine  rebellions  were  frefiuent  and  the  chaotic 
conditions  forced  the  Chinese  authorities  to  remain  on  the  western  coastal  plane, 
adding  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  local  government  and  contributing  to  almost  two 
centuries  of  stagnation  on  the  island. 

In  step  with  Western  interest  in  China  itself,  America  interest  in  Taiwan  in- 
creased by  the  mid-180()'s.  In  1854  Conmiodore  Perry  visited  the  island  and  made  a 
recommendation  that  the  T^.S.  use  it  as  a  coaling  station  for  its  ships.  In  the 
1860's,  following  the  treaties  of  Tientsin,  four  treaty  ports — Tamsui,  Keelung, 
Anping,  and  Takao — were  opened,  allowing  western  missionaries  and  trading 
companies  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  island.  Americans  again  officially  visited 
Taiwan  in  1867.  when  a  naval  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
Consul  in  Araoy  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  take  punitive  action  against  aborigine 
tribes  for  massacring  shipwreck  survivors.  Anotlier  massacre,  this  rime  of  a  shi))- 
wrecked  .lapanese  crew,  led  a  Japanese  expeditionary  force  to  raid  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  in  1874.  thus  prompting  more  effective  government  on  the  part 
of  the  Ch'ing  officials. 

A  decade  later  in  1886.  after  French  forces  were  repelled  from  the  island  by 
Liii  IMing-ch'uan.  the  first  governor.  Taiwan  was  mnde  a  seiiarate  province  of 
China  and  much  needed  administrative  reforms  were  liegun.  Durins  this  period 
L'u  Ming-ch'uan  strove  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  island,  establish  a  mod- 
ern communication  system  and  increase  Taiwan's  economic  develooment.  Although 
his  success  was  limited  Taiwan  still  became  by  standards  of  the  time  a  model 
province.  This  period  of  reform  was  short  lived  due  to  the  Sino-.Japanese  war 
(1894-9.5). 

Tahvin  vnder  Japanese  rule 

Following  Japan's  victory  over  Chinn.  the  i.sland  with  over  2,."i00.00r>  people 
v»-as  ceded  to  .Japan  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  (189.5)  and  remained  a  .Tap- 
anese  colony  for  no  years.  Taiwan,  however,  was  not  ready  to  submit  to  .Tapane.'^e 
rule.  The  provincial  governor  of  Taiwan  ignored  the  treatv.  organized  the  armed 
forces  to  oppose  .Japanese  occuiiation,  and  on  Mny  2.o.  189.''>  proclaimed  Taiwnn 
to  be  the  independejit  Rejiublic  of  Formosa  witli  himself  as  President.  His  forces, 
however,  were  no  match  for  the  Japanese  and  by  June  6  he  was  in  flight  to  the 
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inainland.  Even  with  the  Republic  of  Formosa  soon  dissolved,  the  Japanese  still 
encountered  resistance  and  were  not  al)le  to  safely  occupy  all  the  citites  until 
the  end  of  l.sD.j.  Anti-Japanese  sentiment  continued  to  be  manifested  by  Taiwan- 
ese over  the  next  several  decades.  Nevertheless,  after  ten  years  of  pacifleation, 
Japan  was  able  to  impose  order  and  imjjrove  the  economy  thi-oush  effective  gov- 
ernment liased  on  western  colonial  precedents. 

The  Japanese  administered  the  island  through  a  civil  governor-general  as- 
sisted by  a  prefectural  council.  The  Japanese  government,  devoted  large  sums 
of  money  to  improvement  of  communications,  harbors,  and  reform  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  Island  revenue  was  derived  from  state  enterprise,  customs,  and 
taxes.  During  this  period  of  Japanese  control,  the  Taiwanese  were  suljjected  to 
a  severe  policy  of  Japanization  designed  to  destroy  all  identity  with  China  and 
Chinese  culture.  Some  of  the  measures  adopted  caused  wide-spread  friction  and 
resentment,  particularly  imposition  of  the  state  religion  of  Shinto,  educational 
discrimination  against  Taiwanese,  and  economic  and  occupational  limitations 
placed  upon  those  unable  to  use  the  Japanese  language.  Yet  despite  discrimina- 
tion, Taiwan  still  progressed  and  flourished  under  pre-war  Japanese  ruU'.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  there  was  an  effective  island-wide  administration, 
a  comparatively  modern  education  system  was  established,  and  living  standards 
rose  sharply.  By  1!:)40.  economic  advances  due  to  development  of  a  cash  crop 
economy  and  improved  power,  transportation  and  connnunications  systems  gave 
Taiwan  a  per  capita  foreign  trade  many  times  greater  than  China's  and  higher 
than  that  of  parts  of  Japan  itself.  The  strings  of  World  War  II,  including  U.S.  car- 
rier-based I'aids  against  the  Lsland  and  the  destruction  of  coastal  shipping,  held 
back  the  economy.  The  defeat  of  Japan  and  return  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  in 
194.")  led  to  a  severe  economic  reversal. 

Return  of  Takvan  to  Chinese  control 

At  the  clo.se  of  World  War  II,  Chiang  Kai-shek  accepted  the  Japanese  .sur- 
render on  the  mainland  and  Taiwan  came  under  Chinese  administration  under 
the  terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  which  stated  that  Manchuria,  Taiwan, 
and  the  Pescadores  would  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  Taiwanese  had  looked  forward  to  liberation  from  Japanese  rule  and 
reunification  with  China  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  uncertainty.  Fifty  years  of 
separation  from  their  compatriots  across  the  Taiwan  Sti-ait  had  isolated  the 
Taiwanese  from  the  turmoil  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  the  strife  that  followed 
between  the  National  government  and  the  warlords,  and  the  war  against  Japan. 
Although  happy  to  shed  their  colonial  status,  the  Taiwanese  felt  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Nanking  was  very  much  an  unknown  quantity. 

M.-iinlanders  coming  to  Taiwan  had  an  equally  unsure  perception  of  the 
Taiwanese.  Like  the  Manchurians  who  had  undergone  long  Japanese  occupation, 
the  Taiwanese  had  a  reputation  as  quislings  among  the  Nationali-sts.  A  few 
Taiwanese  had  been  used  by  the  Japanese  in  rather  unsavory  roles  during  the 
long  war  on  the  mainland  and  the  i.sland  had  a  Japanese  veneer  on  its  culture 
which  was  looked  on  with  some  distaste  by  the  first  Chinese  authorities  to  come 
into  contact  with  Taiwan  in  1945. 

The  takeover  by  the  Nationalists  from  the  Japanese  soon  became  rather  dis- 
orderly. The  attention  of  war-weary  officials  in  the  central  government  at 
Nanking  was  occupied  with  the  titanic  task  of  consolidating  control  over  the 
portions  of  the  mainland  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Japane.se  .since  1937. 
The  first  stirrings  of  the  post-World  War  II  hostilities  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  begun.  It  was  not  a  propitious  time  for  an  efficient  and  just  re- 
sumption of  Chinese  control  over  Taiwan.  The  well-trained  and  disciplined 
Chinese  Army  imits  which  had  participated  in  hard  fighting  in  Burma  were 
quickly  shifted  to  Manchuria  to  occupy  territory  contested  by  the  Communists. 
The  troops  sent  to  Taiwan  to  accept  the  Japanese  surrender  were  second-line 
soldiers,  ill  equipped  for  their  sensitive  assignment. 

Almost  a  third  of  a  million  Japanese  citizens  were  repatriated  to  the  home 
islands  during  the  first  months  of  Chinese  control.  Many  of  them  had  held 
critical  posts  in  the  administration  of  not  only  the  government  but  also  the 
state  enter])rises  that  had  dominated  the  colonial  economy  of  Taiwan.  There  was 
no  one  on  the  Chinese  side  ]n-epared  to  replace  these  officials  and  the  local  result 
of  their  exodus  was  economic  dislocation  and  a  certain  amount  of  civil  disorder. 

General  Chen  Yi.  a  former  Govemor  of  Fukien  Province,  was  named  "Adminis- 
trator General  and  Concurrently  Supreme  Commander  in  Taiwan  Province"  on 
October  3,  1945.  His  appointment  proved  to  be  disa.strous.  Under  his  inept 
management,  widespread  corruption  in  the  administration  of  the  island   and 
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grossly  inequitable  treatment  of  the  population  contributed  to  deep  resentment 
and  sharpening  of  the  normal  suspicions  held  by  Chinese  from  different  provinces 
of  China.  The  Taiwanese  began  to  feel  as  if  their  island  was  once  again  under- 
going an  alien  occupation. 

As  conditions  worsened,  unrest  on  the  island  began  to  build  and  exploded  in 
riots  which  broke  out  on  February  28.  1047,  following  an  incident  in  which  an 
elderly  woman  selling  black-market  cigarettes  was  beaten  by  police  from  the 
Taiwan  Tobacco  IMonopoly.  Community  representatives  at  first  wrung  conces- 
sions from  Governor  Chen  who  promised  to  eliminate  some  of  the  conditions 
which  had  sparked  the  troubles.  However,  after  the  arrival  on  March  8,  1947  of 
reinforcements  brought  over  from  the  mainland  to  put  down  the  civil  disturb- 
ances, numerous  incidents  of  widespread  and  indiscriminate  killings  by  both 
troops  and  police  occurred.  U.S.  official  documents  written  well  after  the  event 
generally  have  accepted  the  figure  of  10,000  persons  as  the  approximate  number 
killed  during  the  period  of  suppression  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  March  1947. 
There  were  certainly  thousands  of  Taiwanese  killed ;  more  precise  figures,  how- 
ever, are  open  to  question  since  the  circumstances  of  that  situation  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  reliable  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 

After  the  February  uprising,  Chiang  Kai-shek  replaced  Chen  Yi  with  Wei 
Tao-ming,  a  former  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Once  again  Taiwan  was  made  a 
province  of  China,  and  the  Wei  Tao-ming  administration  proceeded  to  make 
reforms  to  try  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Martial  law  and  cen.sorship  were 
relaxed,  government  enterprises  were  converted  back  to  private  ownership,  and 
some  mainlander  officials  were  replaced  by  Taiwanese  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  the  government  during  the  1947  crisis. 

II.    POLITICAL    STRUCTURE    OF    TAIWAN 

Present  constittttioval  system 

The  basic  institutions  of  representative  government  in  the  ROC  are  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  of  1947.  Like  the  Constitution  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  these  institutions  and  the  electoral  procedures  involved  were  adopted  by  the 
Constitutional  National  A.ssembly  in  late  1946  under  the  pressures  of  spreading 
civil  war  as  one  attempt  to  mobilize  support  for  the  Nationalist  cause.  The  at- 
tempt also  reflected  much  the  .same  hope  which  characterized  many  modernizing 
efforts  of  the  previous  half  century  in  China — i.e.,  that  somehow  the  adoption  of 
Western  political  institutions  would  help  China  gain  the  degree  of  national 
unity  and  power  befitting  a  leading  twentieth-century  nation.  Greater  forces, 
including  the  unpropitious  environment  of  civil  war,  worked  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection :  the  Chinese  tradition  of  benevolent  authoritarian  rule  exerci.sed  through 
an  elite  selected  by  examination,  the  recent  grafting  on  of  Soviet-style  one-party 
rule,  the  heavy  influence  of  military  leaders  in  government,  and  the  absence 
of  preconditions  of  elective  government,  such  as  a  literate  and  informed  electorate 
and  a  tradition  of  adhering  to  the  verdict  of  the  ballot  box. 

Close  control  of  the  political  process  by  the  KMT  was  facilitated  after  1P48 
by  a  radical  revision  of  the  Constitution  early  that  year  by  the  National  As- 
.'sembly.  Known  as  the  Temporary  Provisions  to  the  Constitution,  the  revision 
granted  virtually  unlimited  emergency  powers  to  the  President. 

Central  Government  strueture 

1.  Elective  Bodies. — As  provided  in  the  Constitution,  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Legislative  Yuan  and  Control  Yuan  were  chosen  bv  popular  elections 
held  during  194G-49 : 

National  Assembly. — Empowered  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  for  .six-year  terms  and  to  amend  the  Constitution.  Members  are 
to  be  elected  for  six-year  terms. 

Lcfjlslative  Yuan. — Granted  powers  of  approving  the  budget  and  legislating 
for  declarations  of  war,  martial  law.  conclusion  of  peace  treaties,  and  "other 
important  matters  of  state."  In  practice,  the  Legislative  Yuan  has  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Executive  Yuan,  deriving  its  influence  from  its  interpellative 
power.  Members  are  elected  for  three-year  terms. 

Control  Yuan. — Reminiscent  of  the  imperial  censorate,  this  branch  is  re- 
sponsible for  general  supervision  of  government  operations  through  the  powers 
of  censure  and  impeachment,  auditing  of  government  accounts,  and  approval  of 
certain  Examination  and  .Judicial  I'uan  appointment.s.  Members  are  elected  for 
six-year  terms. 
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2.  Appoiitticc  Bodies. — The  remaining  three  branches  of  government — the  Ex- 
ecutive, Examination,  and  Judicial  Yuans — are  appointive.  The  Executive  Yuan, 
as  the  name  implies,  forms  the  executive  branch,  and  in  practice  is  paramount 
among  the  five  branches.  The  Examination  Yuan,  a  contemporary  manifestation 
of  the  traditional  Chinese  examination  system,  is  responsible  for  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  management.  The  Judicial  Yuan  is  responsilile  for  administrative 
siipervision  of  a  Supreme  Court,  a  Council  of  Grand  Justices  (responsible  for 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution),  an  Administrative  Court,  and  a  Committee 
on  the  discipline  of  Public  Functionaries.  The  first  three  of  these  bodies  collec- 
tively function  \n  a  manner  comparable  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Lower  level 
court.s — the  provincial  and  district  courts — remain  subordinate  administratively 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  a  part  of  the  Executive  Yuan. 

3.  National  Security  Council. — Still  another  organ  of  government  was  created 
in  19G6  when  the  National  Assembly  amended  the  Constitution  to  allow  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Security  Council.  This  body  is  made  up  of  senior  offi- 
cials at  the  highest  levels  of  the  government  and  meets  monthly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Chiang.  Although  the  Council  has  served  since  its  inception 
mainly  as  another  committee  for  the  discussion  of  major  issiies,  policies  set  at 
its  meetings  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  Executive  Yuan  for  implementation 
through  Presidential  decree,  bypassing  normal  legislative  processes.  This  power 
has  only  been  used  once — in  1967,  to  set  up  a  new  Cabinet-level  l*ersonnel 
Bureau. 

National  elections 

1.  Elections  of  1946-/]9. — Elections  for  the  National  Assembly,  Legislative 
Yuan,  and  the  Control  Yuan  were  held  during  the  years  1946-49.  Election  was 
by  universal,  ecpial,  direct  suffrage,  by  single  and  secret  ballot,  representing 
provinces,  special  municipalities,  autonomous  areas,  overseas  Chinese,  and  a 
number  of  occupational  groups.  Of  a  total  of  3,045  delegates  constitutionally 
authorized  for  the  National  Assembly,  2,961  were  elected  in  1946,  elections  for 
the  balance  having  been  cancelled  apparently  because  of  administrative  diffcul- 
ties.  Of  the  773  delegates  authorized  for  the  Legislative  Yuan,  763  were  elected 
in  1948.  ii    ;    ; 

For  the  Control  Yuan,  only  ISO  members  of  the  223  constitutionally  prescribed 
were  elected  in  1947-49.  further  elections  being  suspended  in  April  1949  because 
of  the  civil  war.  Taiwan  was  proportionally  represented:  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  least  one  delegate  was  to  be  elected  for  each  city  and  county,  giving 
Taiwan  28  National-'  Assemblymen.  In  the  Legislative  Yuan,  five  members  were 
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to  be  elected  for  each  province  plus  one  additional  member  for  each  million  i)opu- 
lation  over  three  million,  and  Taiwan  elected  eight  members.  In  the  Cnntrol  Yuan 
five  members  were  to  be  elected  to  represent  each  province,  and  Taiwan  elected 
tive. 

In  1948  the  National  Assembly  convened  and  elected  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  Presi- 
dent and  Li  Tsung-jen  as  his  Vice  President. 

The  pas.sage  of  time  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  Legislative  Yuan  and  the  Control  Yuan  elected  in  1947  and  1948 
remained  on  the  mainland  has  reduced  the  membership  in  national  representative 
bodies  to  47  percent  of  the  members  authorized  by  law.  Average  ages  of  the  sur- 
viving members  are  approximately  02  for  the  Naticmal  Assembly,  G7  for  the 
Legislative  Yuan  and  79  for  the  Control  Yuan.  However,  revised  quorum  require- 
ments, increased  life-expectancy  on  Taiwan  and  the  unusually  low  mortality  rates 
thus  far  experienced  by  these  groups  virtually  assure  that  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  two  Yuans  could,  at  least  in  a  narrow  legal  sense,  continue  to  function 
until  the  National  Assembly  meeting  of  1978. 

2.  .Sni)itl(iiicntal  and  nn-rlcctions  for  Central  Government  Organs. — Until  1906. 
the  GRC  leadership  maintained  that  no  new  national  elections  could  lie  held 
l)efore  the  government  had  regained  the  mainland.  It  surmounted  the  problem  of 
the  three-year  term  in  the  Legislative  Y'uan  and  the  six-year  terms  in  the  Control 
Y'uan  and  National  Assembly  by  Presidential  decree  and  constitutional  interpre- 
tations by  the  Council  of  Grand  Justices.  At  its  fourth  session  in  1900.  however, 
the  National  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  for  supplemental  and  by-elections  for 
the  three  central  government  elective  bodies.  After  a  three-year  delay,  the  gov- 
ernment decided  to  hold  these  on  December  20.  1969.  These  elections  filled  seats 
in  Taiwan  Province  left  vacant  ))y  death  and  new  seats  reflecting  the  popu'ation 
increase  and  the  creation  in  July  1967  of  the  Taipei  Special  Municipality.  At 
stake  were  11  seats  in  the  Legislative  Y'uan,  two  in  the  Control  Y'uan,  and  10  in 
the  National  Assembly.  Although  almost  all  those  elected  were  Taiwanese,  the 
total  seats  added  did  not  appreciably  increase  the  percentage  of  Taiwanese  rep- 
resentation in  these  three  bodies  (about  three  percent  of  the  total  membership). 

Provincial  and  local  government  structure 

At  the  provincial  level,  the  principal  elective  body  is  the  Taiwan  Provincial 
Assembly,  a  unicameral  legislature  which  has  interpellative  and  advisory  as 
well  as  limited  legislative  power.  Composed  of  73  members  (about  90  percent 
of  whom  are  Taiwanese),  the  Assembly  is  reelected  in  direct  elections  every  four 
years.  The  Taiwan  Province  executive  branch,  embodied  in  a  Provincial  Council 
"whose  chairman  also  serves  as  governor  of  the  province,  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  governor  has  always  been  a  niainlander  and  since  1957  has  been 
a  professional  military  man,  though  a  majority  of  the  Provincial  Council  (who 
also  serve  as  heads  of  the  provincial  government  bureaus)   usually  have  been 

Taiwanese.  .  .     ,.,.        ,, 

At  the  local  level  of  the  10  hsien  (countries)  and  five  municipalities,  the 
executive  officers  and  councils  are  elected  for  four-year  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Taipei  Special  IMunicipality.  The  mayor  of  Taipei  was  appointed 
by  the  President  when  the  city  was  elevated  to  the  status  of  Special  Munici- 
pality in  July  1907. 

Provincial  and  local  elections 

The  holding  of  periodic  provincial  and  local  elections  since  1950  has  cretxted 
the  beginnings  of  representative  government  at  that  level  on  Taiwan.  Elections 
have  been  relativelv  well  ordered,  with  charges  of  irregularities  more  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule.  Almost  all  local  elected  officials  are  Taiwanese.  Withm  the 
past  decade  voters,  patricularlv  those  in  urban  areas,  have  begun  to  show  increas- 
ing independence  in  casting  their  ballots.  The  KMT  has  lost  half  the  mayorality 
races  in  the  major  cities  in  the  last  two  elections,  though  it  continues  to  win 
80-90  percent  of  the  elections  for  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  county  magis- 
trates, reflecting  its  staying  power  in  the  countryside. 
Political  parties 

1  Kuomintang. — Closelv  paralleling  the  government  at  all  levels  is  the 
Kuomintang  (Nationalist  Party).  President  Chiang  is  also  the  Director  General 
of  the  KMT.  Most  of  the  top  oflicials  of  the  government,  including  Calnnet 
members  and  the  Governor  of  Taiwan  Province,  are  members  of  the  KMT  Cen- 
tral Standing  Committee.  The  Standing  Committee  corresponds  roughly  to  a 
Politburo  in  a  Leninist  svstem  and  often  serves  as  a  forum  for  the  enunciation 
and  discussion  of  national  policy.  It  is  elected  annually  by  the  Central  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  KMT  from  nominees  proposed  by  the  Director  General.  The  cen- 
tral members  of  the  Committee,  in  turn,  are  elected  by  the  National  Congress  of 
the  Party  which  meets  normally  every  three  of  four  years. 

At  lower  levels  there  are  KMT  committees  organized  on  a  provincial,  county 
and  district  basis  and  in  various  vocational  groupings.  There  are  also  KMT 
units  among  overseas  Chinese  communities. 

Party  funds  are  derived  from  dues  and  contributions  paid  by  members  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  Party-operated  businesses.  There  are  probably  close  to  one 
million  dues-paying  members  in  the  KMT,  about  sixty  to  seventy  percent  of 
whom  are  of  Taiwanese  descent.  Almost  all  senior  military  officers  and  govern- 
ment officials  are  members  of  the  KMT. 

2.  Other  Political  Partits. — There  are  also  two  other  small  oi-ganized  political 
parties  with  minor  rei)resentation  in  national,  provincial  and  local  elective 
bodies.  These  are  the  China  Democratic  Socialist  Party  and  the  Yoimg  China 
Party,  both  of  which  are  remnants  of  political  parties  that  existed  on  the  main- 
land prior  to  1949.  Neither  is  a  major  factor  in  political  life  on  Taiwan.  Most 
of  the  opposition  to  k:MT  candidates  in  local  elections  has  come  from  political 
figures  without  party  affiliations. 

III.    ECONOMY   OF   TAIWAN 

Overall  performance 

For  more  than  a  decade,  overall  economic  growth  on  Taiwan  has  been  fast 
and  sustained.  In  1970,  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  increased  in  real 
terms  by  10.1  percent  over  the  level  of  the  preceding  year,  and  since  1961.  the 
inci'ease  has  averaged  more  than  9.8  percent  annually  in  real  terms.  GNP  in 
1970  was  US  $5.4  billion.  Population  also  has  been  increasing  but  not  nearly  so 
quickly.  The  growth  of  real  per  capita  income  has  averaged  4.5  percent  an- 
luially,  amoiniting  to  .$292  in  1970. 

The  mainspring  of  growth  has  been  the  vigorous  rise  in  exports — mainly 
manufactures — of  about  25  percent  annually  .since  1960 ;  in  1970  alone  exports 
rose  41  percent  over  the  level  of  the  preceding  year.  The  dynamic  export- 
oriented  manufacturing  .sector  was  financed  largely  with  U.S..  Japanese,  and 
over.seas  Chinese  private  capital  (see  below).  During  the  past  decade,  Taiwan 
has  moved  from  an  agriciUtural  to  a  predominantly  industrial  economy.  The 
l)ercentage  of  agriculture  in  net  domestic  product  decreased  from  32.5  percent  in 
1961  to  19.2  percent  in  1970,  while  the  contribution  of  industry  rose  from  24.9 
to  32  percent. 

Foundations  of  economic  derelopmcnt 

The  foundations  of  the  ongoing  rapid  economic  expansion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  were  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifty-year  rule  of  Japan.  From  the 
late  1930's  through  World  War  II.  the  Japanese  made  extensive  surveys  of  arable 
land  and  maintained  ownership  records  which  greatly  facilitated  the  land  reform 
program  of  the  early  1950's.  The  Japanese  also  began  a  rudimentary  industrial 
base  and  completed  fairly  well-developed  electric  power  and  transport  systems. 

After  World  War  II.  Taiwan's  war-shattered  ecrtnomy  had  to  be  recon.structed 
and  two  million  refugees  from  mainland  China  absorbed.  The  hard  work  of  the 
Chinese  people,  supplemented  by  $1.0  billion  in  U.S.  economic  assistance  during 
the  period  1949-65  produced  dramatic  results.  In  the  1950's  the  Government 
undertook  a  sweeping  land  reform  program  and  put  into  effect  measures  to 
encourage  industrial  development.  In  the  early  1960's  industrialization  slowed 
because  of  the  limited  domestic  market,  and  Taiwan  l)egan  to  expand  and 
diversify  exports.  Foreign  investors  establishing  export-oriented  industries  were 
granted  incentives  and  guaranteed  repatriation  of  profits.  An  export  processing 
zone  was  established  in  which  foreign  firms  could  operate  without  restrictions 
on  trade  and  foreign  exchange.  These  incentives,  along  with  a  hard-working  and 
relatively  low-paid  labor  force  and  political  stability,  induced  a  substantial  inflow 
of  private  foreign  capital  and  exports  expanded  .sharply  between  1960  and  1970. 

Industry 

Government  economic  policy  has  emphasized  developing  private  enterprise, 
primarily  by  providing  financial  and  technical  aid  and  various  investment  incen- 
tives. Although  the  private  sector  has  increased  substantially,  the  government's 
economic  role  remains  large,  and  recently  the  government  has  evidenced  renewed 
interest  in  expanding  the  public  sector. 

The  bulk  of  Taiwan's  nonagricultural  economic  activity  is  concentrated  in 
light  and  medium  manufacturing.  Expansion  in  these  industries  is  proceeding 
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;it  n  siiec'tacular  rate.  Prodticlioii  of  textiles  uiul  garments  amounted  to  .$r»75 
million  in  value  in  1970,  an  increase  of  33.9  percent  over  the  19()9  level.  Produc- 
tion of  electrical  and,  esix'ciall.v.  (>lectronic  equipment  expanded  otJ.S  percent 
in  the  same  period.  Production  of  metal  and  machinery  products  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  i'espectal)le  rate. 

The  yrowtii  of  other  manufacturinj;  industries,  particularly  plywood,  ferti- 
lizers, petrochemicals,  cement,  plastics,  and  glass,  has  also  been  extensive  in 
recent  years.  Electric  i)o\ver  capacity  has  been  greatly  expanded  but  capacity 
has  just  kept  ahead  of  growing  demand.  Water  i)o\ver  sites  are  almost  exhausted 
and  Jiuclear  generators,  as  well  as  new  thermal  plants,  are  under  construction 
or  planned. 

As  Taiwan  moves  into  the  seventies,  the  government  is  emphasizing  a  new 
industrial  policy  more  in  line  with  its  view  of  the  present  stage  of  the  country's 
economic  development.  Because  of  prol)lems  of  oversupply  (cement,  sugar),  in- 
creased competition  from  other  developing  nations  (textiles,  electronic  com- 
ponents and  simple  chemicals)  and  possible  future  export  marketing  problems 
(fibers  and  textiles),  industrial  expansion  is  now  being  directed  toward  basic 
and  more  technologically  advanced  industries. 

In  December  1979.  the  (xovernment  riiniounced  an  "Outline  of  Principles  for 
Accelerated  Industrial  Development"  which  called  for  expansion  of  basic  and 
"technological  industries",  raising  of  managerial  standard.s,  and  the  coordinated 
deve'.opment  of  pnblic  and  private  industry.  Accordingly,  basic  public  industries 
are  to  be  modernized  and  expanded,  while  private  enterprises  are  to  be  encour- 
aged to  move  toward  the  goal  of  industrial  consolidation.  Ma.ior  industries  to  be 
I)romoted  during  the  early  1970's  include  machinery  and  machine  tools,  ship- 
building, steel,  petrochemicals,  aluminiun,  electronics  and  energy  resources. 

Affricultin-e 

Agriculture  expanded  during  the  1960's,  also  cf)ntributing  significantly  to  eco- 
nomic development.  Its  relative  importance,  however,  has  declined  considerably. 
The  percent.age  of  agriculture  in  net  domestic  product  decreased  from  32.5  per- 
cent in  1961  to  19.2  percent  in  1970,  and  while  agriculture  directly  supports 
more  than  six  million  people,  or  43  percent  of  the  total  population,  the  per- 
centage has  been  steadily  falling.  Output  grew  by  aboiit  5  percent  annually  during 
the  1960's  and  has  been  increasingly  diversilied,  reducing  the  heavy  dependence 
on  rice  and  sugar.  Agricultural  exports,  although  declining  in  relative  impor- 
tance, have  risen  sharply.  ]Most  of  the  increase  reflects  gains  in  exports  of 
processed  agricultural  goods.  Taiwan  is  nearly  self-sufiicient  in  food,  although 
imports  of  foodstuffs,  primarily  cereals  and  grains,  are  increasing. 

Agriculture  is  more  intensive  on  Taiwan  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Japan.  Although  only  one-fourth  of  the  land  is 
arable,  virtually  all  of  this  is  cu'tivated  and  most  produces  two  or  three  crops 
a  year. 

The  two  most  important  crops  are  rice  and  sugar.  The  1970  rice  crop  amounted 
to  about  2.5  million  tons.  As  the  staple  food  of  the  population,  it  is  largely  con- 
sumed domestically,  Imt  until  recently  there  were  substantial  exports  to  Japan. 
Sugar,  unlike  rice,  is  a  major  export  crop  and  until  1965  was  Taiwan's  largest 
eai'ner  of  foreign  exchange.  Additional  export  crops  include  bananas,  mush- 
rooms, tea,  and  asparagus. 

other  important  crops,  essentiall.v  for  domestic  consumption,  are  sweet  po- 
tatoes, toliacco,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  cassava.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  significant 
livestock  items.  Agriculture  has  become  increasingly  diversified,  and  new  ex- 
I)orts.  such  as  pineapples,  have  been  introduced. 

Fisheries,  particularly  deep-sea  fishing,  are  expanding  rapidly.  With  the  catch 
more  than  doiibling  since  1961,  the  fishing  industry  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  diet  and  export  earnings  of  Taiwan. 

In  the  wake  of  a  rapid  development  in  the  nonagricultural  sector,  the  slow 
progress  of  agriculture  is  causing  concern  in  some  quarters  that  this  trend  could 
act  as  a  drag  on  future  development.  There  are  several  major  problems  which 
must  be  solved  if  agriculture  is  to  grow  more  rapidly.  These  include  (a)  over- 
emphasis on  rice  production  and  the  holding  of  large  rice  stocks:  (b)  a  decline 
in  farm  income  (in  196!)  farm  income  was  only  55  percent  of  industrial  earnings 
by  urban  workers)  accelerating  the  migration  of  young  farmers  to  the  cities, 
thus  pushing  up  farm  wage  costs  and  causing  seasonal  labor  shortages;  (c)  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  small  individual  farms  by  divided  inheritance; 
and  (d)  inadequate  gains  in  farm  mechanization. 
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To  improve  the  situiition,  the  Govenunent  in  1!I70  substantially  lowered  fer- 
tilizer prices  ami  in  early  1971  refluced  the  price  paid  in  rire  for  GovernnieJit- 
snpplied  fertilizer.  Recently  U.S.  $100  million  of  Government  funds  were  appro- 
priated as  revolving  capital  for  loans  to  finance  ajiricultural  innovjition  projects. 
A  large-scale  mechanization  program,  needed  to  hold  down  farm  labor  costs  and 
to  rai.se  productivity,  is  being  given  high  priority  but  i-  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds.  Despite  tlie  industrialization  of  the  economy,  the  rural  population  re- 
mains about  42  percent  of  total  population  and  rural  employment  3.S  i:>ercent  of 
total  employment,  although  it  produces  only  10  percent  of  the  national  product. 

External  sector 

Taiwan's  impressive  economic  performance  permitted  almost  jill  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  end  in  li)(M.  Taiwan  has  since  relied  on  private  foreign  investors  and  con- 
ventional international  loan  sources,  such  as  the  IBRD,  for  the  foreign  capital 
needed  to  maintain  rapid  economic  growth.  The  transition  to  harder  commercial 
loan  repayment  terms  has  been  accomplished  while  maintaining  a  relatively  low 
ratio  of  total  debt  service  to  gross  earnings  from  exports  of  goods  and  .services — 
about  7  percent  in  1070.  External  capital,  while  still  important,  is  no  longer  so 
crucial ;  the  country  is  increasingly  able  to  finance  a  growing  portion  of  needed 
investment  itself.  Ofiicial  foreign  reserves  has  grown  along  with  exports — the.v 
quadrupled  from  U.S.  .$122  million  at  the  end  of  1000  to  $020  million  at  the  end 
of  1070  (equal  to  imports  for  about  five  months  at  the  current  import  rate). 

Trade 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Repulilic  of  China  has  expanded  remai'kably,  with  exports 
growing  faster  than  burgeoning  imports.  Total  two-way  trade  amoui:ted  to  $3.1 
billion  in  1070,  compared  to  $542  million  in  1061.  Exports  jumped  28.8  percent  in 
1070  over  those  in  1000,  in  real  terms,  and  amounted  to  $l.n6  billion.  In  the  same 
period,  imports  increa.sed  20.0  percent,  in  real  terms,  and  amounted  to  $1..")3 
billion.  The  composition  of  imports  did  not  change  appreciably  during  the  lOOO's. 
With  the  build-up  of  industry,  imports  of  capital  goods  have  risen  steadily  during 
the  past  15  years  to  about  $458  million  in  1970. 

However,  the  share  of  capital  goods  in  total  imports  has  remained  close  to 
30  percent  since  1001.  Owing  to  inadequate  natural  resources,  Taiwan  has  to 
depend  heavily  on  the  importation  of  agricultural  and  industrial  raw  materials, 
which  averaged  ab<iut  00  percent  of  total  imports  during  the  same  period,  ^'alue 
climbed  from  $193.6  million  in  1961  to  $957  million  in  1970.  Imports  of  consumer 
goods  have  remained  steady  at  around  8  percent  of  total  imports  since  1061. 

The  composition  of  exports,  however,  has  changed  markedly  since  1901.  In 
that  year,  intiustrial  exports  amounted  to  only  $93.0  million,  42.8  percent  of 
the  total.  In  1970  they  amounted  to  $1.2  billion,  78.2  percent  of  the  total.  p]xports 
of  unprocessed  agricultural  products  rose  from  $30.7  million  in  1001  to  $142.0 
million  in  1070.  but  their  share  of  total  exports  fell  in  that  period  from  14.1  to 
0.1  percent.  Similarly,  while  the  value  of  processed  agricultural  products  increased 
to  .$107.8  million  in  1970  from  $94.1  million  in  1901,  their  share  in  total  exports 
dropped  to  12.7  percent  in  1970  from  43.1  percent  in  1001.  Textile  products,  in- 
cluding cotton  and  manmade  fiber  textiles,  made  up  the  single  largest  group  of 
exports  and  amounted  to  $407  million  in  1070. 

Economic  progress  on  Taiwan   is  increasingly  sensitive  to  general  economic 
conditions  abroad  due  to  its  growing  reliance  on  foreign  markets,  principall.v 
the  United  States. 
Foreign  investment 

Foreign  direct  investment,  particularly  in  export  industries,  has  been  important 
to  the  development  of  the  country.  Between  1052  and  lUHK  the  Government 
approved  foreign  investments  from  all  sources  amounting  to  $550  million.  Since 
about  1908,  the  rate  of  foreign  investment  in  Taiwan  has  accelerated.  The  value 
of  investment  approvals  more  than  doubled  in  1068-70  over  the  cumulative  results 
for  10.52-07.  The  value  of  new  investment  approved  during  1070.  $1.38.0  million, 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  Most  approved  inve;^tnient  projects  are 
carried  out. 

In  the  period  10.52-70,  approved  American  investment  amounted  to  $242  mil- 
lion, or  43  percent  of  the  value  of  total  foreign  investment  approvals.  Approved 
iuve-^tments  of  overseas  Chinese,  mainly  from  Hong  Kong  (07.8  million)  and 
Japan  (14.2  million),  amounted  to  $103  million  in  the  years  1052-70.  The  value 
of  total  investment  approved  from  other  Japanese  sources  in  that  period  was 
$80  million.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  investment  from  European 
sources. 
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Forty  percent  of  the  value  of  all  foreign  investment  approved  lias  been  in 
the  area  of  electronic  and  electi'ical  equipment.  Fifteen  percent  has  been  directed 
to  the  chemical  industry.  Both  Jaiianese  and  American  investors  have  concen- 
trated their  investments  in  these  two  two  areas  but  overseas  Chine.se  have 
tended  to  investment  in  small  service  enterprises  and  in  food  and  beverage  proc- 
essing and  in  textile  and  garment  industries. 

The  attractiveness  of  Taiwan  to  investors  has  been  due  to  many  factors. 
Taiwan  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable  areas  of  Asia,  socially,  politically,  and 
economically.  The  working  force  is  literate,  industrious,  and  adaptable,  yet 
wages  have  remained  i-elatively  low.  Plant  constrviction  is  not  expensive.  Further, 
the  Government  has  adopted  liberal  laws  offering  incentives  to  foreign  investors. 

A  revised  Statute  for  the  p]ncouragement  of  Investment  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1971.  Like  its  predecessor  law.  now  expired,  which  had  served  well 
to  attract  foreign  investment  in  the  sixties,  this  statute  continues  to  provide 
incentives  to  investment. 

The  investment  laws,  for  example,  permit  100-percent  foreign  ownership  and 
100-percent  remission  of  annual  net  earnings;  provide  a  five-year  business  in- 
come-tax holiday,  or.  alternatively,  allow  accelerated  depreciation:  exempt  im- 
ports of  machinery,  equipment  and  raw  materials  from  duties  and  taxes  or 
allow  deferral  of  such  payments:  guarantee  against  expropriation  for  20  years 
to  companies  more  than  50-percent  foreign-owned :  and  establish  three  duty-free 
export  processing  zones. 

In  line  with  the  principles  for  industrial  development  announced  last  Decem- 
ber, the  Government  has  adopted  a  somewhat  more  selective  policy  for  approving 
foreign  investment  than  it  has  followed  in  the  past.  It  is  now  looking  for  invest- 
ment that  will  introduce  sophisticated,  capital-intensive  production  equipment 
and  technological  and  managerial  expertise:  realize  net  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings :  and  make  use  of  such  materials  and  components  as  local  industry  can 
supply  on  a  fully  competitive  basis. 

Ma  inlander  and  Taiwanese  economic  roles 

Economic  power  in  terms  of  policy  determination  re.sts  with  the  Government, 
which  is  overwhelmingly  made  up  of  mainlanders.  Further,  the  Government  re- 
serves to  mainlanders.  nearly  all  policy-making  positions  in  government-owned 
industries  and  banks. 

The  Taiwanese,  however,  dominate  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  They 
have  participated  fully  in  the  benefits  of  the  economic  development  of  Taiwan. 
The.v  have  had  equal  access  with  the  mainlanders  to  education  and  training. 
They  operate  most  major  private  enterprises  and  most  small  businesses;  private 
agricultural  lands  are  almost  exclusively  owned  by  Taiwanese.  The  number  of 
wealthy  Taiwanese  exceeds  the  number  of  wealthy  mainlanders. 

Among  the  top  58  private  businessmen  on  Taiwan  in  1967  (heads  of  com- 
panies with  the  greatest  volume  of  annual  business),  the  latest  year  for  which 
we  have  information  of  this  kind.  43  (74  percent)  were  Taiwanese  and  15  (2(i 
percent)  were  mainlanders.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  proportions 
have  changed  significantly  since  that  time.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  accu- 
rate list  of  the  next  lower  group  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  most  important  business- 
men, the  Taiwanese  would  hold  an  even  larger  share. 

Many  professional  people  and  teachers  are  Taiwanese,  and,  further  down  the 
Chinese  social  scale,  the  Taiwanese  also  occupy  positions  as  .small  merchants, 
skilled  workers,  and  technicians. 

There  are  both  mainlanders  and  Taiwanese  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Main- 
landers form  a  hisrh  proportion  of  the  lower-ranking  white-collar  employees  and 
they  iierform  much  of  the  menial  labor  in  urban  areas.  The  fishermen,  miners, 
clerks,  and  domestic  servants  are  usually  Taiwanese,  and  the  Taiwanese  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  lower  class. 

IV.     TAIWANESE-MAINLANDER     RELATIONS 

Despite  the  historic  unity  and  cohesiveness  of  the  people  of  China  as  a  result 
of  a  common  written  language  and  a  rich  cultural  heritage  inherited  from  thou- 
sands of  years  of  high  development  of  a  unique  civilization,  there  have  always 
been  strongly  felt  sectional  and  provincial  differences  in  China.  These  are  com- 
parable but  probably  more  strongly  expressed  than  similar  sectional  dilTerences 
in  the  Fnited  States.  Part  of  this  provincial  orientation  is  probably  due  to  the 
intense  devotion  of  Chinese  to  their  birthplace  and  the  native  place  of  their  ex- 
tended family.  It  probal)ly  also  has  been  fueled  by  the  sectional  wars  that  have 
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taken  place  throughout  the  course  of  Chinese  history,  the  difficnltios  in  com- 
munication in  such  a  vast  country  and  the  consequent  separate  {ieveiopUK'nt  ol' 
certain  areas  during  various  epochs. 

As  indicatetl  in  Section  I.  Taiwan  lias  an  unusual  history  of  separate  develop- 
ment even  hy  Chinese  standards.  It  was  settled  by  Chinese  much  later  than  the 
provinces  directly  across  the  Strait.  It  was  subsequently  neglected  by  mainland 
government  authorities  for  two  centuries  and  was  considered  a  wild  frontier 
area.  Then  it  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  The  fifty  years  of  Japanese  rule 
sei)arated  Taiwan  from  the  mainland  during  a  period  of  tremendous  change — the 
Chinese  revolution,  the  May  4  Movement  and  other  radical  changes  in  cultural 
outlooks,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  with  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
war  against  Japan — and  also  gave  the  Taiwanese  elite  a  veneer  of  Japanese 
culture. 

Misrule  immediately  following  the  reassumption  of  Chinese  control  led  to  the 
traumatic  experience  of  the  February  28,  1947  incident  and  its  aftermath.  That 
experience  continues  to  color  Taiwanese  attitudes  almost  twenty-five  years  after- 
ward. Many  of  the  people  killed  at  the  time  were  members  of  the  small  Taiwanese 
elite  from  landowning  families  which  had  produced  much  of  the  community 
leadership  on  the  island. 

These  same  families  were  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  largely  successful  Chinese 
hind  reform  program.  Their  properties  were  redistributed  to  poorer  farmers  and 
the  land  rents  paid  by  tenants  who  had  previously  paid  some  of  the  highest  rents 
in  China  were  set  at  an  equitable  level.  Although  the  landowners  were  partly 
reimbursed  ^^ith  shares  in  government  cooperations,  there  continues  to  be  some 
feeling  of  bitterness  among  this  group  about  the  program  and  the  government. 

The  defeat  of  the  Nationalist  government  by  the  Communists  on  the  mainland 
and  the  retreat  of  its  forces  to  Taiwan  led  to  considerable  social,  administrative 
and  economic  dislocation  on  the  island.  The  two  million  mainlanders  who  came 
to  Taiwan  and  who  now  comprise  15  per  cent  of  a  population  of  14  million  were 
from  every  province  of  China.  They  included  some  600,000  troops  who  for  the 
large  part  came  without  their  families,  KMT  Party  and  government  officials  of 
all  ranks  and  many  other  middle  class  people  with  close  ties  to  the  Xationlist 
government.  They  did  not  include  many  of  the  extremely  wealthy  merchants  and 
officials  who  had  profited  from  periods  of  disorder  on  the  mainland.  Most  of  these 
were  later  to  be  found  in  Hong  Kong.  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  ab.sorption  of  this  enormous  influx  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  into  an 
already  densely  populated  province  would  not  have  been  easy  under  the  best  of 
circum.stances.  Under  conditions  prevailing  in  Taiwan  in  the  first  years  after  the 
loss  of  the  mainland  it  was  not  possible  for  the  two  different  elements  of  the 
poi»ulation  to  coalesce  easily.  Mainlanders  tended  to  congregate  in  the  cities  of 
Taiwan  where  they  are  still  found.  Many  found  places  in  the  government  bureauc- 
racy. Most  of  the  soldiers  tended  to  remain  in  the  military  for  lack  of  any  other 
place  to  go.  Others  became  part  of  the  urban  proletariat,  living  in  squatters' 
shacks,  making  a  living  as  coolies,  driving  pedicabs  or  picking  rags.  The  lot  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  mainlanders  has  improved  with  the  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  the  economy  of  Taiwan  but  not  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  Taiwanese 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  private  commerce. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  there  has  been  some  closing  of  the  gap  between  the 
Taiwanese  and  the  mainlander  communities.  A  program  to  promote  the  use  of 
teh  mandarin  dialect  of  Chinese  and  the  exclusive  use  of  mandarin  in  the 
schools  has  led  to  a  population  in  which  almost  all  can,  at  least,  understand 
the  national  language  even  if  they  do  not  always  use  it  in  their  daily  lives. 
Attendance  of  an  entire  generation  of  both  mainlanders  and  Taiwanese  at  the 
same  schools  also  has  led  to  better  understanding  between  the  two  communities 
among  the  younger  generation.  Intermarriage,  although  still  very  much  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule,  has  become  much  more  common.  Young  Taiwanese  and 
mainlanders  serve  together  in  the  military  and  normally  share  similar  feelings 
about  their  service.  To  a  large  extent  Taiwanese  and  mainlander  youth  in- 
creasingly share  the  same  ambitions:  higher  education  as  a  means  to  entering 
the  professions.  Generally,  among  all  age  groups  the  edge  has  been  taken  off 
of  the  social  bitterness  between  the  two  groups  that  was  so  very  strong  some 
years  ago. 

Many  Taiwanese,  particularly  among  the  better  educated  and  younger  ele- 
ments of  the  society,  however,  resent  their  virtual  exclusion  from  the  political 
center.  The  upper  levels  of  the  central  government  remain  very  much  a  pre- 
.serve  of  mainlanders  who  began  their  service  with  the  government  on  the  main- 
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hind.  The  only  o;il»inet  level  post  held  by  a  Taiwanese  is  the  position  of  ]Minis- 
ter  of  Interior.  This  is  not  one  of  tlie  more  important  portfolios.  The  KMT  re- 
mains at  its  upper  levels  under  the  control  of  mainlanders.  Elections  have  been 
held  only  lor  proxim-ial  and  local  .i;(ivernnicnt  posiuoiis  exccjit  lor  a  l»y-eleclioa 
in  l!)(j!>  for  a  few  seats  in  central  tj;overnnient  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  intervened  directly  in  the  issue  of 
how  the  Govermnent  of  the  Republic  of  China  handles  communal  relations  be- 
tween the  mainlander  and  Taiwanese  communities.  Although  we  favor  in- 
creased political  participation  by  the  Taiwanese  at  all  levels  of  the  government, 
we  believe  that  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  government  on  Taiwan  must 
be  settled  by  the  people  mo.st  directly  concerned. 

On  several  occasions  over  the  past  few  years  we  have  expressed  to  the  Chinese 
Government  the  serious  concern  of  both  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
people  for  the  severity  of  sentences  imposed  in  cases  where  individuals  have 
expressed  views  which  the  GRC  believes  challenge  its  legitimacy  or  are  sub- 
versive. The  continuation  of  martial  law,  ou  the  argiunent  that  the  nation  is 
still  at  war,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  cases  are  prosecuted  by  the  Taiwan 
Garrison  General  Headquarters  circumscribes  individual  rights  otherwise  ac- 
corded under  the  constitution  and  criminal  code. 

v.     PRC    VIEW     OF    TAIWAN 

ChmesG  Coimnunist  position  ou  the  status  of  Tuiirun 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  always  claimed  Taiwan  as  an  unalienable 
part  of  China.  On  occasion,  during  the  nineteen  thirties  and  early  forties,  they 
lumped  Taiwan  with  Korea,  speaking  of  independence  for  both  of  them.  This 
position  undoubtedly  retlected  the  fact  that  the  Communists  were  not  ruling 
China  at  the  time  and  were  seeking  to  exploit  anti-Japanese  sentiment  wherever 
it  could  be  found. 

After  ^^'orld  War  II  and  the  re-establishment  of  Chinese  control  over  the 
island,  the  C(mimunist  line  changed  from  independence  to  autonomy  for  Taiwan. 
The  Communists  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Taiwanese  uprisings  against  the 
Nationalist  administration  of  the  province  in  February  1947,  but  they  portrayed 
the  movement  as  paving  the  way  for  a  provisional  autonomous  government  rather 
than  for  independence.  They  did  not  elaborate  on  this,  however,  and  their  later 
characterization  of  the  Nationalist  takeover  of  the  island  as  "a  positive  fact 
(which)  showed  that  Taiwan  was  indubitably  part  of  Chinese  territory"  sug- 
gests that  their  support  for  autonomy  in  1947  was  largely  based  on  expediency. 

Since  gaining  control  of  the  mainland,  however,  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
insisted  consistently  that  Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of  China.  It  was  not 
until  the  Nationalist  Government  took  refuge  on  the  i.'iland  that  Peking  first 
claimed  the  right  to  "liberate"  Taiwan.  Invasion  preparations  beginning  in  early 
19.10  were  thwarted  when  the  I'.S.  decided  on  June  27.  19.i0  to  "neutralize"  the 
Taiwan  Strait  by  moving  in  the  Seventh  Fleet.  At  this  point,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists once  again  stiffened  their  approach  and  added  a  new  assertion  that  they 
had  a  right  to  liberate  the  island  because  Taiwan  was  historically  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. Peking  has  held  to  this  position  for  the  past  twenty  years,  insisting  that 
it  has  the  right  to  deal  with  the  Taiwan  problem  as  an  "internal  matter"  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit. 

Military  conquest  versus  "Peace  Liheration" 

Over  the  years,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  has  followed  a  variety 
of  strategies  to  "liberate"  Taiwan.  Their  original  plan  to  invade  the  island  having 
been  thwarted,  no  further  militar.v  moves  were  n;iade  until  the  two  Offshore 
I'^land  probes  in  19."i4-."i.")  and  19.1.S.  In  precipitating  these  military  crises,  Peking's 
objective  probably  was  not  only  to  test  the  possibility  of  a  military  solution  but 
also  to  ci'eate  I^S-GRC  frictions  and  undermine  the  strength  and  morale  of  the 
Nationalist  Government.  AlthoiTgh  with  the  failure  of  these  efforts,  Peking  appar- 
ently abandoned  the  possibility  of  a  military  conquest  of  Taiwan,  it  has  been 
careful  to  reassert  periodically  its  "right"  to  liberate  Taiwan  "by  any  means 
necessary." 

At  the  same  time,  as  early  as  19.";").  Peking  held  out  the  possibility  of  "peaceful 
liberation."  On  June  26,  19r)6,  Chou  F]n-lai  made  this  position  explicit,  stating: 

"On  behalf  of  the  government,  I  formerly  state  :  We  are  willing  to  negotiate 
with  Taiwan  authorities  on  specific  steps  and  terms  for  the  peaceful  liberation 
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of  Taiwan,  and  we  hope  that  the  Taiwan  aiithoritie.s  will  send  their  representa- 
tives to  Peking  or  otlier  appropriate  places,  at  a  time  which  they  consider  ap- 
propriate, to  begin  talks  with  lis." 

Dnring  the  next  year  Coramnnist  officials,  inclnding  Chou  En-lai,  appealed  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  return  to  the  mainland,  offering  amnesty  and  appropriate 
positions  to  Nationalist  leaders  and  even  expressing  their  willingness  to  go  to 
Taiwan  for  peace  negotiations.  Such  offers  were  renewed  publicly  following  the 
1958  Taiwan  Strait  crisis.  As  before,  the  Communists  appeared  to  be  attempting 
to  appeal  to  Cliinese  nationalism  and  to  play  on  fears  that  the  I'.S.  might  attempt 
to  detach  Taiwan  from  the  mainland  permanently  or  sell  out  the  Nationalist 
leaders  and  the  island  to  Japan. 

These  overtures  apparently  met  with  no  serious  response  from  the  Nationalist 
Government,  and  during  the  sixties  Peking  avoided  the  theme  of  "peaceful  libera- 
ticm"  in  its  output  as  well  as  any  suggestion  of  negotiations  with  the  "author- 
ities" in  Taipei.  During  early  1970,  a  Communist  newspaper  in  Houg  Kong  re- 
ported rumors  that  Peking  might  be  reviving  its  appeals  to  Nationalist  leaders 
but  there  was  no  contirmation  in  the  PRC's  own  press  or  official  statements. 
Peking  evidently  wishes  to  keep  this  door  open,  however.  Although  both  Peking 
and  Taipei  took  strong  exception  to  a  Department  of  State  spokesman's  state- 
ment on  April  29,  1071,  that  the  U.S.  considers  tlie  question  of  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan  to  be  undetermined  and  liis  suggestion  that  the  Taiwan  problem  might 
}>e  resolved  by  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,  Peking  focused  its 
fire  chiefly  on  the  issue  of  sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  More  recently,  in  an  inter- 
view with  three  American  correspondents,  Chou  P]n-lai  reportedly  held  out  the 
prospect  that  the  economic  well  being  of  the  people  on  Taiwan  would  improve 
should  the  PRC  establish  its  authority  over  the  island.  "If  Taiwan  returns  to 
the  motherland,"  Chou  also  reportedly  said,  "then  its  people  would  'oe  making  a 
contribution  to  the  motherland  for  which  we  should  have  given  them  a  reward. 
Far  from  exacting  revenge  on  them,  we  will  reward  them." 

Pckinff's  vicic  of  the  Taiican  proMcm  as  an  issue  in  US-PRC  relations 

Thei"e  is  ample  evidence  in  I'eking's  propaganda  over  the  years  that  PRC  lead- 
ers consider  the  1954  U.S.  treaty  commitment  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  and  our  continued  close  relationship  with  the  GRC  as  a  primary 
obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  their  goal  of  uniting  Taiwan  with  the  China 
mainland.  In  addition,  they  probably  view  our  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
government  as  interference  in  China's  unfinished  civil  war,  periietuating  a  regime 
whose  very  existence  challenges  its  claim  to  be  the  sole,  legal  government  of 
China.  Finally,  Peking's  leaders  probably  regard  the  presence  of  American  forces 
on  what  they  consider  to  be  China's  soil  as  an  insulting  vestige  of  Western  en- 
croachments on  China's  sovereignty. 

These  elements  were  highlighted  in  Peking's  reaction  to  the  April  29  state- 
ment by  the  Department  of  State's  spokesman  referred  to  above.  In  a  People's 
Daily  commentary  on  May  4,  the  U.S.  was  accused  of  violating  the  explicit  pro- 
vision of  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declarations  that  Taiwan  should  be  restored 
to  China.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  position  that  the  question  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Taiwan  is  undetermined  was  evidence,  according  to  the  People's  DaiJi/,  "that 
U.S.  imperialism  is  persisting  in  its  aggressive  ambition  against  China's  terri- 
tory, Taiwan."  The  article  concluded :  "The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
must  withdraw  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait.  The  U.S.  aggressors  will 
have  to  leave  eventually  :  it  v.ill  not  do  if  they  do  not  leave." 

For  many  years,  Peking  has  insisted  that  there  could  be  no  improvement  in 
US-PRC  relations  until  the  U.S.  ended  its  "occupation"  of  Taiwan.  Its  public 
statements,  however,  have  not  made  clear  what  specifically  Peking  intends  by 
ending  that  "occupation."  other  than  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  presence 
from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait.  To  date.  Peking  has  not  called  publicly  and 
explicitly  for  the  abrogation  of  the  US-PRC  Mutual  Defen.se  Treaty  which  it 
characterizes  as  "illegal".  Pre.ss  reports  of  conversations  between  correspondents 
and  other  Americans  who  have  recently  visited  mainland  China  and  PRC  offi- 
cials, including  Chou  En-lai,  on  prospects  for  improved  US-PRC  relations  have  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  the  US  to  recognize  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China,  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  problem  is  an  "Internal  matter"  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chiang-Kai-shek  has  no  claim  to  be  the  government  of  China.  There 
has  been  no  reflection  or  amplification  of  such  points  in  official  statements  or  by 
the  Peking  press  and  radio. 
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VI.    U.S.    POSITION    ON    THE    LEGAL    STATUS    OF    TAIWAN 

Period  prior  to  the  Korean  hostilities 

In  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  China 
stated  it  to  be  their  "purpose"  tliat  "all  the  territories  that  .Japan  has  stolen 
from  the  Chinese,  such  as  .  .  .  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Republic  of  China".  These  same  three  covernments  on  July  26,  1945  issued 
the  Potsdam  Proclamation  declaring  tliat  "the  terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration 
shall  be  carried  out  and  Japanese  sovereignty  shall  be  limited  to  the  islands  of 
Honshu,  Hokkaido,  Kyushu,  Shikoku  and  such  minor  islands  as  we  determine". 
On  August  S.  1945  the  Soviet  Union  adhered  to  the  Potsdam  Proclamation.  By 
an  Imperial  Rescript  of  September  2,  1945,  the  Japanese  Emperor  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  and  in  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  signed 
on  the  same  date,  the  Japanese  Government  "and  their  successors"  undertook 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration. 

Pursuant  to  Japanese  Imperial  General  Headquarters  General  Order  No.  1, 
issued  at  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  f  SCAP), 
Japanese  commanders  in  Formosa  surrendered  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
"acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  Con- 
tinuously since  that  time,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  occupied 
and  exercised  authority  over  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

Shortly  after  the  Chinese  Communists  established  control  over  mainland  China, 
President  Truman,  in  a  statement  of  January  5.  1950,  referred  to  a  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  December  8,  1949,  (Res.  291  (IV)) 
which  called  on  all  states  to  refrain  from  "(a)  seeking  to  acquire  spheres  of 
influence  or  to  create  foreign-controlled  regimes  within  the  territory  of  China  ; 
(b)  seeking  to  obtain  special  rights  or  privileges  within  the  territory  of  China." 
He  said : 

"A  specific  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  is  seen  in  the  present  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Formosa  .  .  . 

The  United  States  has  no  predatory  designs  on  Formosa  or  on  any  other  Chinese 
territory.  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain  special  rights  or  privileges 
or  to  establish  military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time  .  .  .  the  United  States 
Government  will  not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  involvement  in  the  civil 
conflict  in  China." 

Korean  conflict 

Two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  on  June  25,  1950,  President 
Truman  ordered  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Taiwan,  at 
the  same  calling  upon  the  GRC  to  cease  all  opei-ations  against  the  mainland.  In 
addition,  he  stated  that  "the  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa  must 
await  the  restoration  of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  or 
consideration  by  the  United  Nations." 

On  August  25,  1950  the  United  States  informed  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  that : 

"The  action  of  the  United  States  was  expressly  .stated  to  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  future  political  settlement  of  the  status  of  the  island.  The  actual  status  of 
the  island  is  that  it  is  territory  taken  from  Japan  b.v  the  victor.v  of  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Pacific.  Like  other  such  territories,  its  legal  status  cannot  be  fixed 
until  there  is  international  action  to  determine  its  future.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  asked  b.v  the  Allies  to  take  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces  on 
the  Island.  That  is  the  reason  the  Chinese  are  there  now." 

By  a  letter  dated  September  20,  19.50,  the  United  States  requested  that  the 
question  of  Taiwan  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral A.s.sembly.  In  an  explanatory  note  of  September  21.  the  United  States,  citing 
the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  declarations  and  the  Japanese  surrender,  reiterated  its 
view  that  "Formal  transfer  of  Formosa  to  China  was  to  await  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Japan  or  some  other  appropriate  formal  act."  The  note  also  stated  : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
measures  it  has  taken  with  respect  to  Formosa  were  without  prejudice  to  the 
long-term  i>olitical  status  of  Formosa,  and  the  United  States  has  no  territorial 
ambitions  and  seeks  no  special  position  or  privileges  with  respect  to  Formosa. 
The  United  States  believes  further  that  the  future  of  Formosa  and  of  the  nearly 
eight  million  people  inhabited  there  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 
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.Japanese  peace  treaty 

From  September  -i  to  8,  1951,  a  conference  for  the  conclusion  and  signature 
of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  witli  Japan  was  lield  at  San  Francisco.  China  was  not  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference  because  of  the  disagreement  among  the  participants 
as  to  who  actually  represented  the  government  of  that  country.  Reflecting  this 
disagreement  is  article  2  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  states  that  "Japan  renounces 
all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores."  In  commenting  on  this 
provision,  John  Foster  Dulles,  U.S.  delegate  at  the  Conference,  stated  that 

"Some  Allied  Power  suggested  that  article  2  should  not  merely  delimit  Japanese 
sovereignty  according  to  Potsdam,  but  .specify  precisely  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  each  of  the  ex-Japaiie.se  territories.  This,  admittedly,  would  have  been  neater. 
But  it  would  have  raised  questions  as  to  which  there  are  now  no  agreed  answers. 
We  had  either  to  give  Japan  peace  on  the  Potsdam  Surrender  Terms  or  deny 
peace  to  Japan  while  the  allies  quarrel  about  what  shall  be  done  with  what  Japan 
is  prepared,  and  required,  to  give  up.  Clearly,  the  wise  course  was  to  proceed 
now,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  leaving  the  future  to  resolve  doubts  by  invok- 
ing international  solvents  other  than  this  treaty." 

It  is  clear  from  this  and  statements  made  by  other  delegates  at  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  that  although  the  Treaty  provision  constituted  an  appropriate  act  of  re- 
nunciation by  Japan,  the  future  status  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  was  not 
considered  to  have  finally  been  determined  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  also  took  this  view.  In  its  Report 
on  the  Treaty  dated  February  14, 1952,  the  Committee  stated  : 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  article  2  is  a  renunciatory  article  and  makes 
no  provision  for  the  power  or  powers  which  are  to  succeed  Japan  in  the  posses- 
sion of  and  sovereignty  over  the  ceded  territory." 

"During  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  some  of  the  Allied  Powers  expressed  the 
view  that  article  2  of  the  treaty  should  not  only  relieve  Japan  of  its  sovereignty 
over  the  territories  in  question  but  should  indicate  specifically  what  disposition 
v>-as  to  be  made  of  each  of  them.  The  committee  believes,  however,  that  this  would 
have  complicated  and  prolonged  the  conclu.sion  of  the  peace.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  seems  far  better  to  have  the  treaty  enter  into  force  now,  leaving  tn  the 
future  the  final  disposition  of  such  areas  as  South  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles." 

Mutual  defense  treaty 

Against  the  background  of  a  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  campaign  in 
July  1954  for  the  "liberation"  of  Taiwan,  supplemented  in  September  1954  by 
military  action  against  Quemoy  and  other  offshore  islands,  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  China  signed  a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  on  December  2,  1954. 
The  first  paragraph  of  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  reads  : 

"Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  Area  di- 
rected against  the  territories  of  either  of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its- 
own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes." 

Article  VI  provides  that  for  the  purpo.se  of  Article  V  the  term  "territories" 
shall  mean  in  respect  to  the  Republic  of  China,  "Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores."  In 
an  exchange  of  notes  accompanying  the  Treaty,  there  appears  the  statement. 
"The  Republic  of  China  effectively  controls  both  the  territory  described  in  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  .  .  .  and  other  territory." 

In  its  report  on  the  Treaty,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  status  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  : 

"By  the  peace  treaty  of  September  8,  1951,  signed  with  the  United  States  and 
other  powers,  Japan  renounced  'all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Formo.sa  and  the 
Pescadore.s.'  The  treaty  did  not  specify  the  nation  to  which  such  right,  title  and 
claim  passed.  Although  the  Republic  of  China  was  not  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty, 
it  and  the  parties  at  the  conference  expressly  recognized  that  it  did  not  di.spose 
finally  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  he  (Secretary  Dulles)  informed  the  committee  that  the  reference  in 
article  V  to  'the  territories  of  either  of  the  Parties'  was  language  carefully 
chosen  to  avoid  denoting  anything  one  way  or  another  as  to  their  sovereignty. 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pre.sent  treaty 
will  not  modify  or  affect  the  existing  legal  status  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
The  treaty  appears  to  be  wholly  consistent  with  all  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  this  matter  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  does  not  introduce  any 
basically  new  element  in  our  relations  with  the  territories  in  question.  Both  by 
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act  and  by  implication  we  have  accepted  tlie  Nationalist  Government  as  the  law- 
ful nuthority  on  Formosa." 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding  on  this  aspect  of  the  treaty,  the 
committee  decided  it  would  be  useful  to  include  in  this  report  the  following 
statement : 

•'It  is  tlic  iiiulerstanding  of  the  Senate  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  shall  he 
construed  as  affecting  or  modifying  the  legal  status  or  sovereignty  of  the  terri- 
tories to  which  it  applies." 

In  presenting  the  Committee's  report  to  the  Senate  on  Feiiruary  J>.  li)r)r»,  Sen- 
ator Walter  George  referred  to  the  question  of  the  legal  status  of  Taiwan : 

"The  view  was  advanced  during  committee's  consideration  of  the  treaty  that 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  recognizing  that  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  sovereignty  over  Formosa  and  the  I'escadores.  On  tlie  one  hand,  reference 
was  made  to  the  Cairo  Declaration  which  stated  tliat  Jaiian  was  to  be  .stripped 
of  lier  island  territories  in  the  Pacitic  and  that  territories  stoh'n  from  the  Chinese, 
sucli  as  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China. 
On  the  other  hand,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  while  Japan  in  the 
peace  treaty  renounced  all  right,  title  and  claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Pesciidores, 
such  title  was  not  conevyed  to  any  nation.  After  full  exploration  of  this  matter 
witii  Secretary  Dulles,  the  committee  decided  that  this  treaty  was  nut  a  c(»mpetent 
insti-ument  to  resolve  doubts  about  sovereigny  over  Formosa." 

Recent  restatement  of  United  States  position 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was  set  forth  as  follows  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  connection  witli  the  hearings  during  November  IDGl)  before  the  Subcom- 
jnittee  on  United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (91st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. )  : 

Legal  Status  of  Taiwan  as  Defined  in  Jauunese  Peace  Treaty  and  Si)io-Jai>a- 
nesc  Peace  Treaty. — "Article  2  of  the  Japanese  Peace  'I'reaty.  signed  on  Sv^ptem- 
ber  8,  1951  at  San  Francisco,  provides  that  'Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and 
claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores."  The  same  language  was  used  in  Article 
2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Republic  of  China  and  Japan  signed  on 
xipril  28,  1952.  In  neither  treaty  did  Japan  cede  this  area  to  any  particular  en- 
tity. As  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  are  not  covered  by  any  existing  interna- 
tional disposition,  sovereignty  over  the  area  is  an  luisettled  cpiestion  subject  to 
future  international  resolution.  Both  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  disagree  Avith  this  conclusion  and  consider  that  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  are  part  of  the  sovereign  state  of  China.  The  I'nited  States  recog- 
nizes the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  legitimately  occupying  and 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores." 

VII.    SOME    ASPECTS    OF    U.S.-GRC    BILATERAL    RELATIONS 

U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores 

The  present  U.S.  defense  commitment  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (GRC),  which  is  embodied  in  the  19.14  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  had  its 
antecedent  in  the  Truman  Declaration  of  June  27,  1950,  made  just  two  days  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  "War.  This  declaration  reversed  the  earlier  U.S.  de- 
cision neither  to  use  U.S.  forces  to  prevent  the  Chinese  Communist  occupation  of 
Taiwan  nor  to  extend  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China  (ROC),  a 
policy  enunciated  by  President  Truman  on  January  5.  1950.  The  June  Declaration 
postulated  that  Chinese  Communist  possession  of  Taiwan  "would  be  a  direct 
threat  ,to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area  and  to  United  States  forces"  there,  and 
therefore  announced  the  interposition  of  the  Seventh  Flpet  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
As  a  corollary,  the  GRC  was  asked  to  cease  air  and  sea  operations  against  the 
mainland. 

The  decision  embodied  in  that  Declai-ation  was  based  on  the  military  judg- 
ment that,  with  the  U.S.  involved  in  hostilities  in  Asia,  Taiwan  formed  an  in- 
tegral iiart  of  the  defense  littoral  extending  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Pliilii)- 
pines  from  which  a  decisive  degree  of  control  of  military  operations  along  the 
periphery  of  East  Asia  could  be  exercised.  In  unfriendly  hands.  Taiwan  would 
pose  a  substantial  danger  to  the  other  parts  of  the  southern  half  of  this  littoral — 
the  Ryukyus  and  the  Philijipines.  To  strengthen  the  Republic  of  China's  ability 
to  cnntribntp  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan,  the  United  States  six  months  later  insti- 
tuted a  military  assistance  program  with  the  GRC. 
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President  Eisenhower,  soon  after  taking  office  in  1953,  altered  the  Seventh 
Fleet's  mission  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  so  that  it  would  "no  longer  be  employed  to 
shield  Communist  China.  .  .  ."  There  was  no  change  in  its  mission  of  defending 
Taiwan.  The  aim  of  the  alteration  of  the  Seventh  Fleet's  mission  was  princi- 
pally to  make  the  Korean  War  less  attractive  to  Communist  China  without  as- 
suming undue  risks. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  convert  its  defense  undertaking  into  a  formal  treaty  pat- 
terned on  those  already  concluded  with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  was  taken  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Offshore  Island  crisis  in 
September  1954.  In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Secretary  Dulles  stated  that  the  Treaty  would  serve  two  purposes : 

1.  '"It  would  give  the  Chinese  Communist  notice,  beyond  any  possibility  of 
misinterpretation,  that  the  United  States  would  regard  an  armed  attack  di- 
rected against  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the  Pescadores  as  a  danger  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  would  act  to  meet  the  danger — such  action  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes." 

2.  "It  would  provide  firm  reassurance  to  the  Republic  of  China  and  to  the 
world  that  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  the  Pescadores  are  not  a  subject  for  barter 
as  part  of  some  Far  Eastern  'deal'  with  the  Chinese  Communists." 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  Washington  beginning  in  October  1954  and  was 
signed  December  2,  followed  on  December  10  by  a  corollary  exchange  of  notes 
requiring  GRC  consultation  on  any  offensive  action  against  the  mainland.  Under 
the  central  provision  of  the  Treaty  (Article  V)  : 

"Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  Area  directed 
against  the  territories  of  either  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace 
and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes." 

Territories  encompassed  by  the  treaty  in  the  case  of  the  GRC  are  specifically 
defined  as  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores,  and  "such  other  territories  as  may  be 
determined  by  mutual  agreement"  (Article  VI).  The  Parties  are  obliged  "sepa- 
rately and  jointly  by  self-help  and  mutual  aid  [to]  maintain  and  develop  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and  communist  sub- 
versive activities  directed  from  without  against  their  territorial  integrity  and 
political  stability"  (Article  II).  The  U.S.  obtained  the  right  to  dispose  such 
United  States  land,  air  and  sea  forces  in  and  about  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores 
as  may  be  required  for  their  defense,  as  determined  by  mutual  agreement"  (Arti- 
cle vii). 

An  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  accompanying  the  treaty  bound  the  GRC  to 
consult  before  taking  offensive  action :  "In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  two 
Parties  under  the  said  Treaty  and  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  force  from  either 
of  these  areas  (i.e.,  the  territory  described  in  the  treaty  and  other  territory 
controlled  by  the  Republic  of  China)  by  either  of  the  Parties  affects  the  other, 
it  is  agreed  that  such  u.se  of  force  will  be  a  matter  of  joint  agreement,  subject 
to  action  of  an  emergency  character  which  is  clearly  an  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense." 

The  Treaty's  central  provision  quoted  above  employed  the  so-called  "Monroe 
Doctrine"  formula,  which  also  has  been  used  in  mutual  defense  treaties  with  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  and  Japan,  the  ANZUS  Pact,  and  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In 
this  formula  an  attack  is  regarded  as  "dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety"  of 
the  Parties,  and  they  are  committed  only  to  respond  "in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  procedures". 

Other  explicit  or  implicit  limitations  of  the  Treaty  include  the  following : 

— the  U.S.  has  no  obligation  to  station  forces  on  Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores. 
— the  Treaty  does  not  affect  the  existing  legal  status  of  Taiwan  or  the 

Pescadores. 
the  U.S.  has  no  commitment  to  defend  the  Offshore  Islands,  and  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Treaty  to  other  territories  as  provided  in  Article  VI  (de- 
fining the  territorial  scope  of  the  agreement)  requires  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  no  obligation  to  come  to  the  defense  of  Taiwnn  and 
the  Pescadores  in  the  event  of  an  external  attack  which  is  the  result  of  GRC 
offensive  actions  undertaken  without  prior  U.S.  agreement.  This  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  is  known  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  [deleted]. 
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U.8.-GB0    DEFENSE    RELATIONSHIP 

Military  assistance  program 

The  U.S.  entered  into  a  Military  Assistance  Agreement  with  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  in  3951.  In  addition  to  specifying  that  aid  is  to  be  used 
for  self-defense  only,  the  agreement  also  leaves  the  U.S.  to  determine  the  levels 
of  the  military  aid  and  gives  the  U.S.  the  right  to  halt  deliveries  in  the  event 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  misuses  the  materials. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  the  Military  Assistance  Program  has 
materially  assisted  the  Republic  of  China  to  maintain  forces  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  role  envisaged  for  them  within  the  framework  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty.  In  the  past  five  years  the  MAP  has  provided  the  Republic  of  China  with 
the  following  military  aid.  The  figiires  also  show  the  military  aid  tliat  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  received  in  the  terms  of  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  and 
grants  of  Long  Supply  and  Excess  Equipment  (LS&E)  : 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 

MAP 
Fiscal  year  deliveries  FMS  L.S.  &  E. 

1967 1 

1968. ... 

1969 _ _ 

1970 

1971 -. 

The  total  military  assistance  extended  since  1946  is  $2.9  billion. 

These  figures  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  is 
assuming  an  increased  share  of  the  cost  of  its  own  defense  establishment.  It 
currently  funds  approximately  95%  of  its  defense  requirements.  This  assistance, 
plus  the  Republic  of  China  armed  force's  increasing  capability  in  maintenance 
.and  repair  functions,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Republic  of  China  to  continue 
to  support  and  upgrade  its  armed  forces  to  insure  its  future  self-defense. 

U.S.  military  prGS.ence  on  Taiwan 

The  two  primary  missions  of  our  limited — approximately  9,000  uniformed 
personnel — military  presence  on  Taiwan  are  (a)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  maintaining  its  defensive  capabilities  and  (b)  to  provide 
logistics,  communications  and  intelligence  support  to  U.S.  forces  operating  else- 
where in  the  Western  Pacific.  With  a  minor  exception,  noted  below,  there  are  no 
U.S.  combat  forces  on  Taiwan. 

The  first  of  these  missions  is  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  which  was  established  soon  after  the  Military  Assistance 
Agreement  of  1951  entered  into  effect.  The  size  of  the  Advisory  Group  has  de- 
clined from  approximately  2,600  men  in  the  early  period  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  to  a  current  strength  of  261  men.  There  is  in  addition  the  Taiwan 
Defense  Command,  established  in  November  1955  as  the  successor  of  the  For- 
mosa Defense  Command  activated  in  September  1952.  The  primary  mission  of 
the  Taiwan  Defense  Command  is  planning  for  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  and  for  conducting  operations  as  ordered  by  higher  authority.  The 
present  strength  of  the  Command  is  approximately  120  men;  it  has  no  U.S.  oper- 
ational units  under  its  control. 

The  majority  of  the  U.S.  troops  on  Taiwan  engaged  in  logistics,  communica- 
tions and  intelligence  support  functions  are  Air  Force  personnel  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commander  of  the  327th  Air  Division,  whose  responsibilities  also  in- 
clude coordin.^tion  of  air  operations  on  Taiwan.  The  bulk  of  Air  Force  personnel 
are  assigned  to  the  Ching  Chuan  Kang  Air  Base,  in  central  Taiwan  along  the 
west  coast,  a  Chinese  Air  Force  installation.  The  major  unit  at  this  air  base  is 
the  314th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  which  provides  intra-theater  airlift  capability 
for  PACAF  and  supports  supply  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  November 
1970,  the  422th  Air  Refueling  Squadron,  consisting  of  750  men  and  18  KC— 135 
tankers,  was  redeployed  out  of  this  airbase  and  from  Taiwan.  Smaller  U.S.  Air 
Force  units  are  located  at  Sung  Shan  Air  Base,  which  functions  as  an  aerial  port 
for  all  military  personnel,  DOD  civilians  and  dependents  and  some  cargo  enter- 
ing Taiwan,  and  at  Tainan,  where  the  only  U.S.  combat  unit  on  Taiwan,  a  small 
detachment  of  the  405th  Fighter  Wing  from  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines,  is 
deployed. 
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Other  principle  U.S.  military  operating  forces  located  on  Taiwan  include  the 
Headquarters  Support  Activity,  which  provides  administrative  and  logistic  assist- 
ance to  the  Taiwan  Defense  Command,  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
and  Fleet  Units ;  STRATCOM,  which  operates  and  maintains  the  Army  portion 
of  the  Defense  Communication  System  (DCS)  and  non-DCS  Army  facilities  as 
assigned  on  Taiwan ;  and  the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service. 

RepubliG  of  China  armed  forces 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  China  are  organized  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  U.S.  armed  services.  The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  exerci-ses  his  control  of  the  individual  services  through  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chinese  Armed  Forces  constitute  a  well-trained,  generally  combat  ready 
force  which  represents  a  strong  defensive  deterrent  to  limited  hostilities  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  or  the  initial  stages  of  a  major  attack  against  Taiwan.  Although 
much  of  the  equipment  of  the  Chinese  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  becoming 
obsolescent,  military  leadership  is  competent  and  morale  good. 

The  conscription  law  of  the  Republic  of  China  provides  for  registering  of  all 
men  at  age  19,  and  for  a  minimum  age  of  20  for  induction.  Enlistments  are  per- 
mitted at  age  18.  Terms  of  service  in  the  Army  are  two  years  except  for  those 
serving  in  the  technical  service  branches  who  serve  three  years.  Almost  all  the 
conscripts  are  now  Taiwanese  whereas  senior  noncommissioned  officers  and  offi- 
cers are  largely  Mainlanders.  Retention  rates  for  draftees  and  junior  officers  are 
lovv  and  the  armed  forces  may  face  a  considerable  staffing  problem  in  the  future. 

There  are  now  about  540,000  men  in  the  armed  forces  of  which  Army  strength 
is  about  340,000,  Air  Force  80,000,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  70,000  and  other  mili- 
tary organizations  50,000.  The  armed  forces  account  for  4.2%  of  the  total  popida- 
tion  of  14.7  million ;  one  of  the  highest  ratios  of  men  in  uniform  to  civilians  in 
the  world. 

Tho  Chinese  Army's  18  divisions  are  deployed  in  defensive  positions  in  Taiwan, 
the  Pescadores,  and  the  Offshore  Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Chinese  Air 
Force  strength  is  centered  in  12  fighters  squadrons  at  four  bases  on  the  western 
side  of  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  Navy  now  has  11  destroyers  normally  employed  in 
patrol  and  escort  duties  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  the  South  China  Sea. 

Within  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  (MND),  planning  to  reorganize  forces 
was  begun  June,  1970.  The  Armed  Forces  have  been  reduced  by  about  50.000  men 
during  this  period  without  significantly  influencing  combat  effectiveness. 

Economic  impact  of  GRG  defense  expenditures 

GRG  defense  expenditures,  now  running  at  a  rate  of  approximately  9-10% 
of  GNP  and  more  than  50%  of  the  central  and  local  government  combined 
budget,  are  very  high  compared  with  most  other  countries.  Defence  expendi- 
tures tend  to  deprive  the  civilian  economy  of  resources  which  otherwise  could 
be  used  for  investment  in  infra-structure  improvements  required  for  continued 
economic  growth,  as  well  as  for  such  programs  as  public  housing,  health  and 
education  which  are  directly  related  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life. 
As  in  any  government,  the  allocation  of  resources  between  defense  and  the  needs 
of  the  civilian  economy  reflects  a  deliberate  assignment  of  relative  priorities. 
In  the  ease  of  the  Republic  of  China,  given  the  level  of  capabilities  required 
for  its  forces  to  make  an  effective  contribution  within  the  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty,  .^s  well  as  to  defend  its  position  on  the  Offshore  Islands,  and 
the  cuts  in  grant  military  assistance,  defense  expenditures  will  remain  at  least 
r.f  the  present  rate  for  some  time. 

Even  at  that  rate,  projected  levels  of  economic  growth  and  government  con- 
sumption, including  military  expenditures,  should  permit  private  consumption, 
to  continue  to  grow  at  rates  approximating  those  of  the  past,  while  permitting 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth  in  domestic  capital  formation.  Any  substantial 
increase  in  futiire  exports,  direct  foreign  investment,  foreign  loans  or  domestic 
investment  above  the  conservative  levels  projected,  of  course,  will  ease  the 
ability  of  the  Taiwan  economy  to  sustain  both  a  healthy  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  a  large  military  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  expensive  new  military  program.s,  if  not  offset  by  re- 
ductions in  other  military  areas,  could  compete  with  investment  in  bndly 
needed  infra-structure  projects.  To  the  extent  that  such  new  programs  are  re- 
quired to  prevent  obsolescence  and  maintain  a  reasonable  measure  of  moderni- 
zation. GRC  policymakers — both  military  and  civilian — increasingly  will  be 
faced  by  the  need  for  adhering  to  a  total  resource  approach  in  the  allocation  of 
available  resources  between  economic  and  military  needs. 
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Bilateral  Economic  Relations. — Massive  United  States  economic  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  beginning  in  1949,  generated  the  development  momentum 
that  by  1965  had  set  Taiwan  on  a  course  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
U.S.  trade  with  the  Republic  of  China  and  American  direct  investment  there 
have  also  been  important  factors  contributing  to  that  growth. 

Economic  aid 

From  1949  to  1965,  U.S.  economic  aid  totaled  about  U.S.  $1.5  billion.  About  half 
consisted  of  agricultural  commodities ;  about  30  percent,  capital  goods ;  and  about 
20  percent,  industrial  raw  materials.  In  1965,  the  United  States  ended  its  eco- 
nomic aid  program  in  Taiwan  except  for  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
under  P.L.  480  and  the  financing  of  certain  imports  under  residual  development 
loans  granted  before  1965.  By  that  year,  U.S.  economic  aid  played  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished role  in  Taiwan's  development  compared  witli  its  importance  during  the 
1950's.  U.S.  aid  provided  about  10  percent  of  the  country's  GNP  in  1951  and  less 
than  one  iiercent  in  1985.  It  accounted  for  47  percent  of  total  imports  in  the  peak 
jyear  of  1955,  but  only  12  percent  in  1965. 

Prior  to  its  termination,  the  character  of  U.S.  aid  had  changed,  reflecting  the 
progress  of  Taiwan's  economic  development  efforts.  Before  1961,  aid  was  pri- 
marily in  the  form  cf  grants,  btit  thereafter  official  loans  made  up  a  growing 
share.  Project  aid  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  total  aid  allocations  and  included 
assistance  for  expansion  of  electric  power,  mining,  manufacttiring,  and  trans- 
portation. Commodity  aid  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  agricultural  products, 
particularly  wheat  and  raw  cotton. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  end  of  the  aid  program,  the  Sino-American 
Fimd  For  Economic  Development  (SAFED)  was  created  in  1965.  The  equivalent 
of  about  $66  million  in  local  currency,  generated  by  previous  commodity  import 
assistance  programs  and  held  by  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  United  States,  was  made  available  in  Taiwan  for  grants  and  loans  to  devel- 
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opment  projects.  In  FY  1970,  60  percent  of  expenditures  under  SAFED — about 
U.S.  $50  millions— were  to  be  loans.  Funds  are  earmarked  mainly  for  power 
and  dam  projects,  agricultural  development,  and  education.  In  addition  to  the 
organization  of  SAFED,  the  Cooley  Loan  Program  and  the  Investment  Guaran- 
tee Program  were  continued. 

P.L.  IfSO  support  for  ''Vanguard" 

Since  1965,  the  United  States  has  signed  two  agreements  with  the  Republic 
of  China  to  sell  for  local  currency  surplus  American  agricultural  commodities, 
under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  480.  The  first  agreement,  signed  December  12,  1967, 
provided  for  the  sale  of  commodities  amounting  to  US  $37.6  million;  a  second 
agreement,  signed  January  14,  1971,  provided  for  the  sale  of  commodities  worth 
US  $20  million. 

Half  the  local  currency  earnings  from  these  P.L.  480  sales  have  been  desig- 
nated to  pay  for  U.S.  Government  expenses  in  Taiwan.  The  United  States  has 
granted  the  other  half  to  the  Republic  of  China  to  support  its  "Vanguard"  pro- 
gram of  foreign  technical  assistance,  which  had  been  funded  on  a  small  scale 
by  the  Chinese  from  their  own  resources  since  1961.  Under  the  agreements,  the 
Republic  of  China  undertook  to  match  this  money  with  a  total  of  almost  US  $1S 
million  from  their  own  funds.  Although  the  Republic  of  China  has  engaged  in 
some  small  nonagricultural  technical  assistance  projects,  its  main  emphasis 
under  Vanguard  has  been  on  agricultural  demonstration  and  extension  programs, 
particularly  in  rice  and  vegetable  culture.  The  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  agree  jointly  on  the  projects  to  be  undertaken. 
The  programs  presently  involve  Chinese  teams  in  33  countries,  principally  in 
Africa  but  also  to  some  in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  training  on  Taiwan 
people  from  those  countries. 

The  Vanguard  program  provides  a  number  of  benefits.  It  makes  relatively 
low-cost  expert  agricultural  technical  assistance  available  to  developing  coun- 
tries that  might  otherwise  not  be  given.  It  also  encourages  the  Republic  of 
China,  once  an  aid  recipient,  to  share  its  own  experience  in  successful  economic 
development  with  other  developing  countries.  Finally,  it  complements  the  con- 
structive role  which  the  Republic  of  China  is  playing  in  a  number  of  interna- 
tional and  regional  organizations. 

Trade 

The  United  States  is  Taiwan's  principal  trading  partner.  Japan  is  second  in 
importance.  Two-way  trade  with  the  United  States  amounted  to  34  percent  of 
Taiwan's  total  two-way  trade  in  1970,  while  trade  with  Japan  amounted  to  22 
percent.  Taiwan  has  a  favorable  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  but  a 
deficit  with  Japan. 

Exports  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  this  country  in  1970  amounted  to  $578.9 
million,  according  to  Chinese  data.  The  United  States  received  37  percent  of 
Taiwan's  exports  in  1970,  compared  to  33  percent  in  1968  and  36  percent  in  1969. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  grew  about  43  percent  annually  during  1965-70. 
Major  exports  to  the  United  States  are  clothing,  electronic  components  and 
electrical  apparatus,  plywood  and  wood  products,  sugar,  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  Taiwan  market  rose  to  30  percent  in  1970  after  having 
declined  from  30  percent  in  1968  to  28  percent  in  1969.  The  Japanese  share  de- 
clined to  38  percent  in  1970.  compared  with  41  percent  in  1968  and  1969.  U.S. 
exports  to  Taiwan  increased  39  percent  in  1970  over  the  level  of  the  previous 
year.  Taiwan's  major  imports  from  this  country  are  agricultural  products  (raw 
cotton,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  corn),  electrical  equipment  and  other  machinery, 
transjxirt  equipment,  and  chemicals. 

The  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  extending  loans  to  Taiwan 
since  1965  to  facilitate  the  export  of  American  products.  As  of  February  29.  1971. 
Eximbank's  exposure  in  Taiwan  amounted  to  $256.1  million  of  which  ,$180.4 
million  represented  loans :  $50.4  million,  financial  guarantees ;  ."?24.9  million, 
medium-term  guarantees  and  insurance ;  and  .$377,000,  short-term  Federal  Credit 
Insurance  Association  arrangements. 

Tnrrstment 

American  inve.stment  accounts  for  43  percent  of  all  foreign  investment  ap- 
proved in  Taiwan  during  the  years  1952-70.  Individual  investments  by  American 
firms  tend  to  be  more  substantial  in  size  than  do  Japanese  or  overseas  Chinese 
investments.  U.S.  investment  there  has  been  heaviest  in  electronics  and  elec- 
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trical  appliances  ($135  million)  and  in  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  ($54 
million),  hut  Americans  have  also  invested  in  the  production  of  table  flatware, 
■sewing  machines,  and  dairy  goods,  among  other  things.  Major  American  in- 
vestors include  General  Instruments,  Philco,  TRAV,  Admiral,  RCA.  IBM,  Ampex, 
Texas  Instruments.  Bendix,  Motorola,  Zenith,  and  Corning  Glass  in  electronics; 
American  C.vanaraid  International,  Eli  lA\]y,  Parke  Davis,  and  Charles  Pfizer 
in  ph:u-maceuticals. 

In  1970,  American  firms  obtained  approval  from  the  Government  of  the  Ee- 
pulilic  of  China  for  investments  valued  at  ;p67.8  million,  an  amount  143  percent 
higher  than  in  1969,  and  by  far  the  highest  figure  for  any  year  to  date. 

Taiwan's  adoption  in  early  1961  of  more  selective  criteria  for  foreign  invest- 
ment approvals  is  not  likely,  in  the  short  run,  to  reduce  Taiwan's  attractiveness 
to  American  or  other  investors.  However,  Li.S.  investors  face  an  increasing  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  offer  induce- 
menrs  to  industries  that  must  rely  on  a  continuing  supply  of  cheap  labor. 

The  United  States  encourages  private  investment  in  Taiwan,  in  that  Taiw-an 
is  in  Schedule  A  of  the  Foreign  Direct  Investment  Regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Regulations  governing  the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital  to  developing 
countries  like  Taiwan  listed  in  Schedule  A  are  less  restrictive  than  to  the  more 
developed  countries. 

Si',io-Anieric(in  scientific  and  technological  cooperation. — The  Republic  of  China 
has  recognized  that  continued  economic  growth  depends  significantly  upon  the 
development  of  scientific  competence  and  the  transfer  and  application  of  science 
and  technology.  In  May  1967,  Vice  I'resident  C.  K.  Yen  discussed  the  matter  with 
President  Johnson.  As  a  result  of  their  discussions,  the  President  agreed  to  send 
a  mission,  headed  by  his  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Donald  F.  liornig.  to  survey  the 
scientific  and  ter-hnological  assets  and  needs  of  Taiwan.  The  Hornig  mission 
made  specific  recommendations  which  played  a  key  role  in  the  decision  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  allocate  the  equivalent  of  .$30  million  a  year  in  support 
of  an  expanded  science  program. 

Also  implementing  a  recommendation  of  the  Hornig  mission,  the  United  States 
Government  in  June  1968  appointed  Dr.  Bruce  Billings,  a  distinguished  physicist, 
as  a  point  of  contact  with  the  Chinese  Goverimient  for  policy  and  operations  in 
science,  technology,  and  development.  Dr.  Billings  has  been  serving  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Taipei  since  that  time  as  the  Ambas'^ador's  Special  Assistant 
for  Science  and  Technology,  For  his  guidance  in  such  areas  as  the  application 
of  computer  technology  to  national  budget  planning  and  to  other  decisionmaking 
processes,  the  development  of  an  econometric  model  for  aiding  the  allocati<m  of 
resources,  the  application  of  aerial  photography  to  land  resoui'ce  planning  and 
the  stimulation  of  Chinese  work  in  oceanography,  Dr.  Billings  has  recoived  the 
praise  and  appreciation  of  President  Chiang  and  other  Chinese  leaders. 
:iAs  n  further  means  of  expanding  the  flow  of  scienlilic  and  technical  kniwledge 
to  the  Reiiublic  of  China,  the  two  go\ernmt nts  signed  an  agreement  for  scientific 
cooperation  in  1969.  The  goals  of  the  U.S.-China  Cooperative  Science  Program 
are  to  increase  contacts,  and  cooperation  between  scientists,  engineers,  scholars, 
and  institutions  of  research  and  higher  learning  of  the  two  countries  and  to 
provide  them  with  more  frequent  opportunities  than  heretofore  to  exchange 
information,  ideas,  skills,  and  techniques,  to  attack  problems  of  common  interest, 
and  to  utilize  special  facilities  available  in  both  countries.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  program  in  the  United 
States.  About  50  American  scientists  have  been  or  are  visiting  the  Republic 
of  China  under  this  program  on  a  re{mbur.sable  basis  and  .several  Chinese 
scientists  have  visited  this  country.  In  additicm,  there  are  four  i-esearch  projects 
presently  being  imdertaken  jointly  by  American  and  Chinese  institutions.  Semi- 
nars and  worlcshops  have  al.so  been  held. 

This  program  has  been  a  pilot  experiment  in  the  transfer  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  a  developing  country.  Its  outstanding  success  and  its  lf:.w  cost  (basically 
the  .sialary  of  one  man)  suggest  the  pos-^ibility  of  establishing  programs  of 
similar  high  return  in  other  coimtries.  This  possibility  is  under  consideration. 

vril.     TAIWAN     INDEPENDENCE     MOVEMENT 

The  Taiwan  independence  movement  has  its  antecedents  in  various  rl>ortive 
efforts  to  organize  opposition  to  Japanese  rule  during  the  1920's.  After  being 
virtuallv   crushed  in   the  1930's  the  inovement  was  revived  followiiig   the  re- 
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establishment  of  Chinese  autliority  in  1945,  only  to  be  crushed  again  daring  the 
February  uprising  of  1947.  A  small  group  of  Taiwanese  political  leaders  who 
escaped  from  Taiwan  to  Hong  Kong  organized  in  1948  the  "League  for  the 
Reliberation  of  Formosa"  and  in  Septemlber  of  that  year  presented  their  first 
petition  to  ihe  United  Nations  urging  a  trusteesliip  for  the  island  with  eventual 
independence.  The  movement  was  split  by  the  Communist  victory  on  the  main- 
land, and  some  of  its  members  joined  with  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  advancing  their  cause.  Others,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Liao. 
shifted  their  activities  to  Japan  where  they  organized  the  Formosan  Democratic 
Independence  Party  in  February  1950.  In  1955,  a  Provisional  Government  was 
ft)rmed  with  Liao  as  President,  a  post  he  held  until  1965. 

Between  1955  and  1965,  Japan  remained  the  principal  locus  of  the  Taiwan 
independence  movement.  It  was  divided  by  factional  rivalries,  however.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  factions  was  the  opposition  among  Taiwanese  students 
in  Japan  to  Liao's  leadership.  Among  the  offshoots  of  this  factionalism  was  the 
United  Young  Formosans  for  Independence,  first  organized  in  February  1960, 
primarily  by  students  who  were  critical  of  what  they  feit  was  Liao's  conservative 
policies.  Five  years  later,  the  movement  received  a  setback  with  Thomas  Liao's 
decision  to  return  to  Taiwan.  There  were  reports  that  pressures  had  been  exerted 
on  Liao's  farfiily,  still  in  Taiwan,  to  induce  him  to  return,  but  one  American 
scholar  of  the  movement  has  concluded  that  "'evidently  political  and  personal 
motives  both  played  a  part  in  his  subsequent  decision  to  defect."* 

Since  1965,  the  principal  locus  of  the  organized  Taiwan  independence  move- 
ment appears  to  have  shifted  to  the  United  States.  In  the  late  1950's  several 
hundred  Taiwanese  students  in  the  United  States  organized  a  committee  which 
later  became  known  as  the  United  Formosans  for  Independence  (UFI).  In  early 
1970,  this  organization,  whose  regular  membership  appears  to  have  remained 
very  small,  became  affiliated  with  the  newly  established  World  United  Formo- 
sans for  Independence  ( WUFI)  whose  "Oflice  of  External  Affairs"  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  is  headed  by  Lung-chu  Chen.  According  to  its  letter  head,  WUFI  is 
"dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a  free,  democratic  and  independent  Republic 
of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples."  WUFI  says  it  is  "committed  to  the  fundamental  freedoms  and  human 
rights  embodied  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  therefore 
repudiates  all  forms  of  totalitarian  rule,  Chinese  Nationalist  or  Communist." 
Other  affiliates  of  WUFI  reportedly  have  been  established  in  Canada,  France  and 
Japan.  No  reliable  information  is  available  on  the  membership,  but  apparently 
it  is  small,  primarily  students,  and  somewhat  unstable. 

Today,  as  has  been  true  for  almost  its  entire  history,  the  Taiwan  independence 
movement  is  almost  exclusively  an  expatriate  organization.  There  is  no  organized 
movement  on  Taiwan,  where  the  central  government  regards  such  activity  as 
subversive  and  therefore  kept  under  close  police  surveillance.  Within  the  past 
year,  the  government  has  evidenced  increasing  concern  that  independence  advo- 
cates in  Japan  or  the  United  States  may  attempt  to  incite  the  sympathizers  in 
Taiwan  to  a  more  activist  posture,  but  within  the  United  States  at  least  the 
principal  concern  of  the  leadership  apparently  continues  to  focus  on  efforts  to 
mobilize  opinion  here  and,  through  the  United  Nations,  internationally  in  support 
of  their  cause. 


♦Douglas  Mendel,  "The  Politics  of  Formosan  Nationalism,"  p.  151. 

APPENDIX 

Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  People's  Republic 

OF  China 

As  of  August  1,  1971,  sixty-three  countries'*  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  fifty-four  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  following  pages  list  the  countries  which  recognize  and/or 
have  diplomatic  or  consular  ties  with  one  government  or  the  other. 


*0n  \u<^ust  2  1971  the  Government;  of  Sierra  Leone  announced  its  Intention  to  recog- 
n'zo  the  Ppoplp's  Republic  of  China  as  the  "sole  lesal  government  of  China.'"  Sierra  Leone 
reportedlv  will  expedite  the  mechanics  of  its  recognition,  and  we  can  anticipate  in  a  short 
time  that" it  will  break  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China. 
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1.    REPUBLIC   OF    CHINA 


A.  Countries  Having  Diplomatic  Relations  witli  tlie  Republic  of  China  (63). 


Argentina 

Australia 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Botswana 

Brazil 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Colombia 

Congo  (Kinshasha) 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Holy,  See 

Honduras 

Iran 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Republic  of  Korea 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 


Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Malawi 

Malagasy  Republic 

Maldive  Islands 

Malta 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone* 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Swaziland 

Thailand 

Togo 

Turkey 

United  States 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Republic  of  Vietnam 


B.  Countries  Having  Consular  Relations  Only  with  the  Republic  of  China  (2). 
Malaysia  Singapore 

C.  Countries  Which  Recognize,  But  Have  No  Relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China  (1). 

Iceland 

2.  people's  republic  of  china 

A.  Countries  Having  Diplomatic  Relations  with  People's  Republic  of  China 
(54).  with  date  of  the  establishment  of  relations. 


Afghanistan  (Jan.  1955) 

Albania  (Nov.  1949) 

Algeria  (Sept.  1958,  with  Provisional 

Govt.) 
Austria  (May  1971) 
Bulgaria  (Oct.  1949) 
Burma  (June  1950) 
Cameroon  (April  1971) 
Canada  (Oct.  1970) 
Cevlon  (Feb.  1957) 
Chile  (Dec.  1970) 
Congo  (Brazzaville)   (Feb.  1964) 
Cuba   (Sept.  1960) 
Czechoslavakia  (Oct.  1949) 
Denmark  (May  1950) 


East  Germany  (Oct.  1949) 
Equatorial  Guinea  (Oct.  1970) 
Ethiopia  (Dec.  1970) 
France  (Jan.  1964) 
Finland  (Oct.  1950) 
Guinea   (Oct.  1959) 
Hungarv  (Oct.  1949) 
India  (April  1950) 
Iraq  (Aug.  195S) 
Italy  (Nov.  1970) 
Kenya  (Dec.  1963) 
North  Korea  (Oct.  1949) 
Laos  (Sept.  1962) 
Mali  (Oct.  1960) 
Mauritania  (July  1965) 


*0n  Aiieusf  2.  1971.  tlip  Govprnmont  of  Siprrn  Lpotip  annniincpd  Its  IntPntinn  trr 
rpooffnizp  thp  Ppoplp's  RppiihHc  of  China  as  thp  "sole  Ippral  sovprnnipnt  of  China."  Siprra 
Leone  reportedly  will  expedite  the  mechanics  of  its  recognition,  and  we  can  anticipate  in 
a    short   time   that  It   will   brealv   relations   with   the   Republic   of   China. 
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Mongolia  (Oct.  1949) 
Morocco  (Nov.  1958; 
Nepal  (Aug.  1955) 
Netherlands'  (Nov.  1954) 
Nigeria  (Feb.  1971) 
Norway  (Oct.  1954) 
Pakistan  (May  1951) 
Poland  (Oct.  1949) 
Romania  (Oct.  1949) 
Somalia  (Dec.  1960) 
Sudan  (Dec.  1958) 
Sweden  (May  1950) 


Switzerland  (Sept.  1950) 

Syria  (Aug.  1956) 

Tanzania  (Dec.  19G1) 

Uganda  (Oct.  1962) 

United  Arab  Republic  (May  1956) 

United  Kingdom  '  (June  1954) 

U.S.S.R.  (Oct.  1949) 

Yemen  (Aug.  1956) 

South  Yemen  (Feb.  196S) 

Yugoslavia  (Jan.  1955) 

Zambia  (Oct.  1964) 


A.  Country    Having    Consular    Relations    with    the    People's    Republic    of 
China  (1). 

San  Marino 

B.  Countries  Which  Recognize,  But  Have  No  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (7) . 


Burundi ' 

Cambodia  ^ 
Ghana  - 
Indonesia ' 


Israel 

Mauritius 
Tunisia " 


3.  Countries  Which  Neither  Recognize  Nor  Have  Relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (6). 


Federal  Republic  of  Germanv 

Fiji 

Guyana 


Ireland 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Western  Samoa 


Economic    Fact    Sheet 

A.  The  ROC,  with  a  population  of  14.7  million  and  a  GNP  of  $5.4  billion  in 
1970.  enjoys  a  booming  economy.  Its  real  GNP  growth  rate  was  10.1  that  year 
and  its  per  capita  income  was  $292.  The  U.S.,  its  leading  export  market,  re- 
ceived almost  40  percent  of  its  exports ;  while  second  to  Japan  as  a  source,  the 
US  provided  24  percent  of  ROC  imports.  US  economic  assistance,  terminated  in 
1965  except  for  P.L.  480  sales,  was  massive  ($1.5  billion,  mostly  in  grants).  The 
US  also  has  substantial  investment  interests  in  the  ROC  (about  $246  million  in 
approved  investments  at  the  end  of  1970) . 


1968 


1969 


1970 


B.  Trade  (dollars  in  millions,  ROCdata): 

1.  Exports  to: 

United  States.. $279.9 

Japan 151.9 

Total  exports 841.8 

2.  Imports  from: 

United  States _ 305.7 

Japan 423.  8 

Total  imports.. 1,025.8 


$398.  4 

178.9 

1,110.6 

333.4 

489.2 

1,204.8 


$578.  9 

235.5 

1,561.7 

463.4 

582.1 

1,  527.  7 


Comment:  Principal  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1970  were  textiles  and  electrical  and  electronic  products  and  compon- 
ents. Principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were  electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery  and  appliances;  transportation 
equipment,  wheat  and  soybeans. 

C.  Cumulativetotal  (1946,  fiscal  year  1970),  assistance  from:  Millions 

United  States  (includes  Export-Import  Bank  loans). $2,  368.2 

Japan __ 13.  2 

IBRD - 178.0 

Other  international  organizations 56.3 

Total 2,615.7 


^  Relations  at  Charge  level. 

3  PRC  missions  were  expelled  or  withdrawn. 
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D.  Cumulativetotal(1952-70),lnvestmenfsapprovedfrom:  Millions 

United  States _ $242.2 

Overseas  Cliinese 163.0 

Japan _._ 89.0 

Other 65.0 

Total _ _ ._ 559.2 

Comment:  Principal  United  States  investments  approved  are  In  electronics  and  chemicals. 

E.  I nservice  external  public  debt,  including  undisbursed  loan  funds,  as  of  Dec.  31, 1970: 

Private  lenders... $318.3 

Suppliers __ 280.5 

Financial  institutions 1 337.7 

International  organizations.. 303.5 

IBRD 234.5 

IDA 13.1 

ADB... - _ 55.9 

Governments 393.8 

United  States. 246.7 

Japan. 126.0 

United  Kingdom 19.2 

Canada 1.9 

Treaties  in  Force  Between  the  United  States  and  China 

Agricultural  Commodities  :  Agricultural  commodities  agreement,  with  exchange 
of  notes.  Signed  at  TalTiei  April  27.  1962;  entered  into  force  April  27,  19B2.  18 
IT  ST  401  :  TIAS  5010  :  486  UNTS  25. 

Amendments:  May  25.  1962  QS  FST  1264:  TIAS  5074;  459  UNTS  32S).  .Tune 
9.  1962  (18  IT  ST  T  264  :  TIAS  5074  ;  459  UNTS  3.33) . 

Aericultur.nl  commodities  agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Taipei 
Auarust  .31.  1962:  entered  into  force  August  31,  1962.  13  UST  1930;  TIAS  5151: 
460  T^NTS  247. 

Amendments:  .Tanuarv  1.5.  1963  (14  UST  131:  TIAS  5282:  473  UNTS  380). 
.Tune  3.  1964  (15  UST  667  :  TIAS  5.588  :  .526  UNTS  .3.30) . 

Acrricultural  commodities  agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  .^t  Taipei 
Novemher  19,  1962:  entered  into  force  November  19,  1962.  13  UST  2.528;  TIAS 
.5219:  459  UNTS  263. 

Amendment:  January  24.  1963  (14  UST  139;  TIAS  .5285:  473  UNTS  .372). 

Agrif'ultural  commodities  agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Taipei 
.Tune  .3.  1964:  entered  into  force  .Tune  8,  1964.  15  UST  678:  TIAS  .5.589:  .526 
UNTS  2^7. 

A.gricultural  commodities  aj^reement  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Taipei 
December  .31.  1964;  entered  into  force  December  31.  1964.  15  UST  2272;  TIAS 
5717 :  .532  T^NTS  29. 

Amendment:  February  11.  1966  (17  UST  64:  TIAS  .59.59;  .579  TTNTS  294). 

Asrir-iiltural  commodities  agreement  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Taipei 
December  .31.  1964:  entered  into  force  December  31.  1964.  15  UST  2295;  TIAS 
5718:  .532  UNTS  .59.  ,        ' 

A^iiendment-  February  11,  1966  (17  UST  59:  TIAS  .59.58;  579  UNTS  .3031. 

Agrif^rdtural  commodities  agreement  with  related  agreement  and  exch.nngp  of 
notes.  Sisrned  at  Tairtei  December  12,  1967 :  entered  into  force  December  12,  1967. 
IS  UST  3015  ;  TIAS  6895. 

Atomic  Energy :  Agreement  for  cooperation  concernins:  civil  uSes  of  atomic 
enersv.^  Sieneri  it  Wri.shinorton  .Tnlv  18,  1955;  entered  into  force  .Tuly  18.  1955. 
6  UST  2617  :  TIAS  .3307  :  235  UNTS  221. 

Exten'^ions  and  amendments:  December  8.  1958  (10  T"^ST  152:  TIAS  4176: 
.340  TTNTS  ^r^R) .  .Tune  11.  I960  (11  TTST  17R8:  TIAS  4.514:  377  T^NTS  416K  :\rav 
.31.  196^  (18  T'ST  1469:  TIAS  .5105:  4.53  UNTS  868).  .Tune  8,  1964  (15  T^ST  1467; 
TIAS  5fi23:  .529  UNTS  344).  Aueust  25.  1966  (17  UST  1404:  TIAS  6099). 

Asreement  nrovidina:  for  a  grant  for  the  acquisition  of  nnr-lear  research  and 
traininar  equipment  and  materials.  Exchancre  of  notes  at  Washinetnn  October  16 
and  December  2,  19.59  :  entered  into  force  Decem.ber  2.  19.59.  10  UST  2023 :  TIAS 
4-371 :  .361  UNTS  115. 


1  For   agreement   concerninfT   Safecuards   see  Atomic   Energy   and   Multllaterals. 
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Aviation :  Air  transport  agreement  and  excliange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Nanking 
December  20,  194(J ;  entered  into  force  December  20,  1946.  61  Stat.  2799 ;  TIAS 
1609  ;  22  UNTS  87. 

Extension   and   amendment:   October  22,  1969    (20  UST  2985;   TIAS  6773). 

Claims :  Agreement  relating  to  claims  resulting  from  activities  of  United  States 
militarv  forces  in  China.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Nanking  October  13  1947  and 
Mar(  h  17.  1948 ;  entered  into  force  March  17,  1948.  62  Stat.  2110 ;  TIAS  1776 ;  76 
UNTS  157. 

Consuls  (See  Extraterritoriality). 

Copyright  (See  Appendix). 

Customs :  Arrangement  relating  to  reciprocal  free-entry  privileges  for  consular 
officers  of  articles  imported  for  their  personal  use  during  official  residence.  Ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  September  29  and  December  16,  1930 ;  entered  into 
force  December  16, 1930. 

Defense :  Agreement  relating  to  the  presence  of  United  States  armed  forces  in 
China.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Nanking  August  29  and  September  3,  1947 ;  entered 
into  force  September  3, 1947.  61  Stat.  3755  ;  TIAS  1715 ;  9  UNTS  91. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  certain  military  material  to  China  for 
the  defense  of  Taiwan.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  January  30  and  February  9, 
1951 :  entered  into  force  February  9,  1951.  2  UST  1499  ;  TIAS  2293  ;  132  UNTS  273. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  assistance  furnished  by  China  to  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  under  the  agreement  of  January  30  and 
February  9,  1951.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  October  23  and  November  1,  1952 ; 
entered  into  force  November  1,  1952.  3  UST  5166 ;  TIAS  2712  ;  184  UNTS  348. 

Agreement  providing  for  the  disposition  of  equipment  and  materials  furnished 
by  the  United  States  under  the  agreement  of  January  30  and  February  9,  1951. 
Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  April  3,  1956 ;  entered  into  force  April  3,  1956.  7  UST 
893  ;  TIAS  3571 :  268  UNTS  315. 

Amendment :  June  3,  1964  (15  UST  1383  ;  TIAS  5607 ;  530  UNTS  355) . 

Agreement  to  facilitate  construction  of  defense  facilities  as  provided  in  agree- 
ments of  January  30  and  February  9,  1951,  and  October  23  and  November  1,  1952. 
Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  November  21.  1956 ;  entered  into  force  November  21, 
1956.  7  UST  3411 ;  TIAS  3713  ;  265  UNTS  241. 

Mutual  defense  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington  December  2,  1954 ;  entered  into 
force  March  3,  1955 ;  and  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December  10.  1954. 
6  UST  433  ;  TIAS  3178  ;  248  UNTS  213. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  scatter  wave  radio  facility  on 
Taiwan.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  August  6,  1958 ;  entered  into  force  August  6, 
1958. 13  UST  2130 :  TIAS  5175  :  462  UNTS  3. 

Understanding  relating  to  a  communications  facility  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaohsi- 
tung.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  April  15,  1960 ;  entered  into  force  April  15,  1960. 
13  UST  2155  :  TIAS  5176  ;  462  UNTS  19. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  scatter  wave  control  facility  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Tangmingshan.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  February  28. 1962  ;  entered 
into  force  February  28,  1962.  13  UST  2158 ;  TIAS  5177  ;  462  UNTS  25. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  status  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  China. 
Signed  at  Taipei  August  31,  1965 ;  entered  into  force  April  12,  1966.  17  UST  373 ; 
TIAS  5986 ;  572  UNTS  3. 

Economic  and  Technical  Cooperation  :  Agreement  concerning  the  United  States 
relief  assistance  to  the  Chinese  people,  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Nanking 
October  27,  1947;  entered  into  force  October  27,  1947.  61  Stat.  3374:  TIAS  1674; 
12  UNTS  11. 

Economic  aid  agreement,  exchange  of  notes,  and  exchange  of  aide  memoire. 
Sis-lied  at  Nnnkin?  Julv  3.  104*^  (;Tide  mpTooii-e  flated  Julv  27  nu'l  28  1948)  : 
entered  into  force  July  3,  1948.  62  Stat.  2945 :  TIAS  1837 ;  17  UNTS  119  and  45 
UNTS  326. 

Amendments:  March  26  and  31,  1949  (63  Stat.  2425;  TIAS  1923:  76  UNTS 
245).  .Tamiarv  21  and  31,  1950  (5  UST  2154:  TIAS  3077;  235  UNTS  354).  August 
11,  1965  (16  UST  1650:  TIAS  5888 ;  573  UNTS  291). 

Agreement  establishing  a  joint  commission  on  rural  reconstruction  in  China. 
Exchange  of  notes  at  Nanking  August  5,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  August  5,  1948. 
62  Stat.  3139  :  TIAS  1848  :  82  UNTS  109. 

Extension:  June  27,  1949  (63  Stat.  2702;  TIAS  1975;  82  UNTS  126). 

Agreement  concerning  disposition  of  the  New  Taiwan  dollars  generated  as  a 
consequence  of  economic  assistance  furnished  to  China.  Exchange  of  notes  at 
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Taipei  April  9,  1965 ;  entered  into  force  July  1,  1965.  16  UST  583 ;  TIAS  5782 : 
546  UNTti  81. 

Extension  and  amendments:  February  2,  1968  (19  UST  4629;  TIAS  6451). 
June  30, 1970  (21  UST  1478  ;  TIAS  6906). 

Education :  Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
I)rograms.  Signed  at  Taipei  April  23,  1964;  entered  into  force  April  23,  1964. 
15  UST  408  ;  TIAS  5572  ;  524  UNTS  141. 

Extraterritoriality  :  Treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China  and  the  regulation  of  related  matters,  and  accompanying  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Januay  11,  1943 ;  entered  into  force  May  20,  1943. 
57  Stat.  767  ;   TS  984  ;  10  UNTS  261. 

Finance:  Agreement  regarding  the  ownership  and  use  of  local  currency  re- 
payments made  by  China  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Exchange  of  notes 
at  Taipei  December  24,  1958 ;  entered  into  force  December  24,  1958.  10  UST  16 ; 
TIAS  4162  ;  340  UNTS  251. 

Health  and  sanitation :  Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
in  Taipei  of  a  United  States  Navy  Medical  Research  Unit.  Exchanges  of  notes 
at  Taipei  March  30,  April  26,  and  October  14,  1955 ;  entered  into  force  October  14, 
1955.  7  UST  173  ;  TIAS  3493  ;  268  UNTS  165. 

Amendment:  December  27,  1956  (7  UST  3453;  TIAS  3720;  268  UNTS  177). 

Investment  Guaranties :  Agreement  relating  to  guaranties  for  projects  in  Tai- 
wan proposed  by  nationals  of  the  United  States.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei 
June  25,  1952 ;  entered  into  force  June  25,  1952.  3  UST  4846 ;  TIAS  2657 :  136 
UNTS  229. 

Amendment:  December  30,  1963  (14  UST  2222;  TIAS  5509;  505  UNTS  308). 

Language  and  Area  Studies  School :  Agreement  concerning  the  status  of  the 
American  Embassy  School  of  Chinese  Language  and  Area  Studies  at  Taichung 
and  its  personnel  and  of  Chinese  Embassy  personnel  studying  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  July  15  and  August  22,  1969 ;  entered  into 
force  August  22,  1969.  20  UST  2856  ;  TIAS  6759. 

Lend-Lease :  Preliminary  agreement  regarding  principles  applying  to  mutual 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  aggression.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  2.  1942 ;  entered  into  force  June  2,  1942.  56  Stat.  1494 ;  EAS  251 ;  14  UNTS 
343. 

Agreement  under  section  3fc)  of  the  Lend-Lea.se  Act.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  28,  1946 ;  entered  into  force  June  28,  1946.  61  Stat.  3895 ;  TIAS  1746 ;  34 
UNTS  121. 

Agreement  on  the  disposition  of  lend-lease  supplies  in  inventory  or  procurement 
in  the  United  States.  Signed  at  Washington  June  14,  1946 ;  operative  September  2, 
1945.  60  Stat.  1760 ;  TIAS  1533 ;  4  UNTS  253. 

Maritime  Matters :  Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  two  destroyers  to  China. 
Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  January  13,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  January  13, 
1954.  5  UST  207  :  TIAS  2916  ;  233  UNTS  111. 

Extension  :  June  11  and  18,  1969  (20  UST  2647  ;  TIAS  6723). 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  small  naval  craft  to  China.  Exchange  of  notes 
at  Taipei  May  14,  1954 ;  entered  into  force  May  14,  1954.  5  UST  892 ;  TIAS  2979 ; 
231  UNTS  165. 

Extensions  and  amendments :  March  22  and  31,  1955  (6  UST  750 ;  TIAS  3215  ; 
251  UNTS  399).  June  IS.  19.^5  (6  UST  2973:  TIAS  3-346:  265  T^NTS  406).  May  16, 
1957  (8  UST  787;  TIAS  3837;  284  UNTS  380).  October  12,  1960  (11  UST  22.^3: 
TIAS  4597:  393  UNTS  320).  August  15,  1962  (13  UST  1924;  TIAS  5150;  460 
UNTS  237).  February  23,  1965  (16  UST  126;  TIAS  5771;  542  UNTS  361). 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  a  destroyer  to  China.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei 
February  7,  1959 ;  entered  into  force  February  7,  1959.  10  UST  177 ;  TIAS  4180 ; 
341  UNTS  225. 

Extension  :  June  11  and  18,  1969  (20  UST  2647  ;  TIAS  6723). 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  small  craft  to  China.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei 
July  8.  1959:  entered  into  force  July  8,  1959.  10  UST  1306;  TIAS  4274:  3.54 
UNTS  47. 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  an  additional  naval  vessel  to  China.  Exchange  of 
■notes  at  Taipei  January  18,  1961 ;  entered  into  force  January  18, 1961. 12  UST  78 ; 
TIAS  4676  ;  402  UNTS  348. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  two  naval  vessels  to  China.  Exchange  of 
notes  at  Taipei  June  8,  1961 ;  entered  into  force  June  8,  1961.  12  UST  1164  ;  TIAS 
4828 ;  416  UNTS  350. 
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Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  certain  vessels  to  China  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  agreements  of  January  18  and  June  8,  19G1  (TIAS  4G7G  and 
4828).  Exchange  of  notes  at  TaiiJei  January  16  and  March  6,  19G7;  entered  into 
force  March  G,  1967.  18  UST  1281 ;  TIAS  6283. 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  an  additional  vessel  to  China.  Exchange  of  notes 
at  Taipei  March  14  and  April  1,  1967 ;  entered  into  force  April  1,  1967.  18  UST 
127.") ;  TIAS  62S2. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  China.  Exchange  of  notes 
at  Taipei  December  7  and  15,  1967;  entered  into  force  December  15,  1967.  18 
UST  3170;  TIAS  6411. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  the  U.S.S.  Yarnall  to  China.  Exchange  of 
notes  at  Taipei  June  19,  1968;  entered  into  force  June  18,  1968.  19  UST  5185: 
TIAS  6511. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  USS  GEROXIMO  to  the  Navy  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  December  12  and  16,  19G8 ; 
entered  into  force  December  16,  1968.  19  UST  7857 ;  TIAS  6623. 

Mutual  Security:  Agreement  relating  to  assurances  required  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  December  29,  19.51  and  Jan- 
uary 2,  1952 ;  entered  into  force  January  2,  1952.  3  UST  4543 ;  TIAS  2604 ;  181 
UNTS  161. 

Narcotic  Drugs :  Arrangement  for  the  direct  exchange  of  certain  information 
regarding  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  Exchanges  of  notes  at  Nanking  March  12, 
June  21,  July  28,  and  August  30, 1947  ;  entered  into  force  August  30, 1947. 

Pacific  Settlement  or  Disputes:  Treaty  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  a  general  peace.  Signed  at  Washini,^on  September  15,  1914 :  entered  into 
force  October  22,  1915.  Exchange  of  notes  signed  May  11  and  19,  1916.  39  Stat. 
1642  :  TS  619  and  619-A ;  III  Redmond  2514. 

Treaty  of  arbitration.  Signed  at  Washington  June  27.  1930;  entered  into  force 
December  15,  1932.  47  Stat.  2213 :  TS  857 ;  IV  Trenwith  4021 ;  140  LNTS  183. 

Postal  Matters :  Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  international  money  orders. 
Signed  at  Taipei  October  8  and  at  Washington  November  14.  1957:  operative 
October  1, 1957.  9  UST  223  ;  TIAS  3995  :  304  UNTS  241. 

Parcel  post  convention.  Signed  at  Peking  May  29,  1916,  and  at  Washington 
July  11,  1916 :  entered  into  force  August  1,  1916.  39  Stat.  1665 ;  Post  Olfice  De- 
partment print. 

Agreement  for  exchange  of  insured  parcel  post  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Signed  at  Taipei  July  30  and  at  Wa.shington  August  19,  1957;  entered  into  force 
November  1,  1957.  8  UST  2031 ;  TIAS  3941 ;  300  UNTS  61. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages :  Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  of  relief 
goods  and  relief  packages  and  to  the  defrayment  of  transportation  charges  on 
such  shipments.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Nanking  November  5  and  18,  1948 ;  entered 
into  force  November  18.  1948.  3  UST  5462 ;  TIAS  2749 :  198  UNTS  287. 

Amendments :  October  20  and  December  12,  1952  (3  UST  5462 :  TIAS  2749 : 
198  UNTS  294).  July  12  and  October  26,  1954  (5  UST  2930;  TIAS  3151;  237 
U NTS  .3.37). 

Scientific  Cooperation :  Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  January  23,  1969 ;  entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 23,  1969.  20  UST  374 ;  TIAS  6639. 

Surplus  Property:  Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  of  United  States  excess 
property  in  Taiwan  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  memorandum 
of  understanding.  Signed  at  Taipei  July  22,  1959;  entered  into  force  Julv  22, 
1959.  10  UST  1643  :  TIAS  4312  ;  357  UNTS  293. 

Trade  and  Commerce :  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
accompanying  protocol.  Signed  at  Nanking  November  4,  1946 ;  entered  into  force 
November  30,  1948.  63  Stat.  1299 ;  TIAS  1871 :  25  UNTS  69. 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with  related  notes.  Exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  October  12,  1967 ;  entered  into  force  October  12,  1967.  18 
UST  2752  ;  TIAS  6361. 

Extension  and  amendment:  December  22,  1970  (TIAS  7011). 

Visas :  Agreement  prescribing  nonimmigrant  visa  fees  and  validity  of  non- 
immigrant visas.  Exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  December  20, 1955  and  February  20, 
1956;  entered  into  force  February  20,  1956,  operative  April  1,  1956.  7  UST  585; 
TIAS  3539 ;  275  UNTS  73. 

Amendments:  July  11,  October  17  and  December  7,  1956  (18  UST  3167;  TIAS 
6410).  May  8,  June  9  and  15, 1970. 
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United  States  Policy  Toward  China:  A  Chronology — 1941-1971 

fBy  Larry  A.  Niksch.  Analyst  in  Asian  Affairs.  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service) 

19Jfl-1942 

December-January :  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  en- 
gaged in  a  high-level  strategy  conference  in  Washington.  The  United  States 
reassured  Britain  that  it  would  hold  to  military  plans  formulated  in  early  1941 
to  concentrate  military  efforts  on  the  European  theater  first,  leaving  full  con- 
centration on  the  Asian  theater  to  the  time  when  Germany  had  been  defeated, 
^oth  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  General  MacArthur  had  favored  the  opposite  priority. 

19Jf3 

December  1 :  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  issued  a  declaration  following  their  meetings  at  Cairo.  It 
stated  as  a  war  aim  that  "Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  shall  be 
restored  to  the  Republic  of  China." 

1945 

February  11 :  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Premier 
Stalin  entered  into  the  secret  Yalta  Agreement.  The  sections  of  the  Agreement 
on  the  Far  East  provided  that  certain  Manchurian  railroad,  port,  and  naval 
concessions  lost  by  Russia  to  Japan  in  1905  would  be  restored  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  also  received  assurances  that  the  "status  quo"  would  be 
preserved  in  Mongolia.  President  Roosevelt  agreed  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  these  conditions  and  Premier  Stalin  promised  in  return  to 
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conclude  a  pact  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China. 

November  30 :  In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Jack  Anderson,  Secretary  of  State 
James  F.  Byrnes  described  the  China  policy  of  the  United  States  as  that  of  favor- 
ing "the  creation  of  a  strong,  united  and  democratic  China  which  will  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Far  East  and  which  will  enable  China 
effectively  to  support  the  United  Nations  organization.  In  line  with  this  policy, 
we  deem  it  desirable  and  essential  that  China  solve  her  internal  problems. 
While  we  recognize  that  this  is  a  task  which  China  must  carry  out  largely 
through  her  own  efforts,  we  seek  by  all  appropriate  and  practicable  means  to 
pursue  such  policies  and  action  as  will  best  facilitate  China's  achievement  of 
internal  unity  and  stability." 

December  16 :  President  Truman  set  the  China  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  as  the  arrangement  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  Communists  and  the  convening  of  "a  national  conference  of 
representatives  of  major  political  elements  ...  to  develop  an  early  solution  to 
the  present  internal  strife.  .  .  ."  He  described  the  Nationalist  C4overnments  as 
"the  proper  instrument  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a  unified  China"  and  declared 
that  "The  United  States  recognizes  and  will  continue  to  recognize  the  National 
Government  of  China  and  cooperate  with  it  in  international  affairs  and  specifi- 
cally in  eliminating  Japanese  influence  from  China."  Truman  added,  however, 
that  "United  States  support  will  not  extend  to  United  States  military  interven- 
tion to  influence  the  course  of  any  Chinese  internal  strife." 

December  27 :  The  Big  Three  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a  communique  follow- 
ing  the  Moscow  Conference,  which  stated  that  the  Ministers  "were  in  agreement 
as  to  the  need  for  a  unified  and  democratic  China  under  the  National  Govern- 
ment, for  broad  participation  by  democratic  elements  in  all  branches  of  the 
National  Government,  and  for  a  cessation  of  civil  strife.  They  reaffirmed  their 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China." 

1946 

June  28:  The  State  Department  issued  a  statement  concerning  U.S.  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs  to  China,  stressing  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  in  the  conflict  between  the  Nationalists  and  Communists.  It  as- 
serted that  U.S.  policy  "cannot  rightfully  be  interpreted  as  current  support  of 
any  factional  military  group  in  China"  and  that  "Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  hope  of  this  Government  that  our  economic  assistance  be  carried 
out  in  China  through  the  medium  of  a  government  fully  and  fairly  representa- 
tive of  all  important  Chinese  political  elements,  including  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists." It  further  said  that  there  was  "a  direct  relation  between  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  plan  [The  Chungking  Agreement  of  February  25,  1946, 
between  the  Nationalists  and  Communists]  for  the  reduction  and  unification  of 
Chinese  military  forces  and  steps  that  might  be  taken"  by  the  United  States 
under  proposed  legislation  "to  give  military  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
Army." 

December  18:  The  White  House  issued  a  statement  by  President  Truman 
that  the  agreements  reached  between  the  Nationalists  and  Communists  in 
January  and  February  1946,  providing  for  a  coalition  government  and  a  unified 
army,  had  broken  down.  Truman  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  view  that  the  general 
principles  behind  these  agreements  were  still  "fundamentally  sound."  He  em- 
phasized the  neutral  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War: 
"China  is  a  sovereign  nation.  We  recognize  that  fact  and  we  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China.  .  .  .  We  are  pledged  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  China.  Our  position  is  clear.  While  avoiding  involvement  in  their  civil 
strife,  we  will  persevere  with  our  policy  of  helping  the  Chinese  people  to  bring 
about  peace.  .  .  ." 

1947 

January  7 :  General  George  C.  Marshall  issued  a  statement  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  his  mission  of  mediation  in  China,  describing  "the  greatest  obstacle  to 
peace"  in  China  as  "the  complete,  a  most  overwhelming  suspicion  with  which 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  Kuomintang  regard  each  other."  He 
stated  that  "On  the  one  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Government  are  strongly  opposed 
to  a  communistic  form  of  government  in  China,  though  first  advancing  through 
the  medium  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  of  the  American  or  British 
tvpe."  Marshall  added  that:  "Combined  with  this  mutual  deep  distrust  was  the 
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conspiouons  error  ]>y  both  parties  of  ignoring  the  effect  of  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  other  party  in  estimating  the  reason  for  proposals  or  opposition 
regarding  the  settlement  of  various  matters  under  negotiation."  He  described 
the  Kuomintang  as  "a  dominant  group  of  reactionaries  who  have  been  opposed, 
in  my  opinion,  to  almost  every  effort  I  have  made  to  influence  the  formation  of 
a  genuine  coalition  government." 

Marshall  expressed  the  view  that  "on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
there  are,  I  believe,  liberals  as  well  as  radicals"  and  that  the  liberals,  particularly 
the  young  men,  "would  put  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  people  above  ruthless 
measures  to  establish  a  Communist  ideology  in  the  immediate  future."  "The 
dyed-in-the-wool  Communists,"  Marshall  said,  "do  not  hesitate  at  the  most  dras- 
tic measures  to  gain  their  end.  .  .  ."  He  concluded  by  recommending  a  course  of 
action  for  the  Nationalist  Government:  "Now  that  the  form  for  a  democratic 
China  has  been  laid  down  by  the  newly  adopted  constitution,  practical  measures 
will  be  the  test.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  Government  will  give 
substance  to  the  form  by  a  genuine  welcome  of  all  groups  actively  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  government."  (General  Marshall  had  been  sent  to  China  on  De- 
cember 15,  1945.  as  Pre.sident  Truman's  personal  representative  to  induce  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  and  Communists  to  form  a  coalition  government  in  order  to 
restore  peace  and  order  in  China.  Agreement  on  a  ceasefire  was  reached  in  Jan- 
uary-February 1946  through  the  mediation  of  Marshall.  A  multi-party  Political 
Consultative  Conference  agreed  on:  (1)  convening  a  National  Assembly  in  May 
1946;  (2)  forming  an  interim  coalition  government;  and  (3)  creating  a  national 
army  with  a  5  to  1  ratio  of  divisions  as  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Commu- 
nists. Fighting  broke  out  again  in  the  spring  of  1946,  ending  all  possibilities  for 
setting  up  the  coalition  government.) 

1949 

August :  The  Department  of  State  issued  a  White  Paper  on  China,  summariz- 
ing U.S.  relations  with  China  and  stressing  the  preceding  five-year  period  in 
which  the  Communists  had  gradually  gained  control  of  the  mainland.  The  letter 
of  transmittal  from  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  said  that  the  "ominous  result 
of  the  civil  war  in  China  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  that  this  country  did  or  could  have  done  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  its  capabilities  could  have  changed  that  result ;  nothing  that  was  left 
undone  by  this  country  has  contributed  to  it.  It  was  the  product  of  internal  Chi- 
nese forces,  forces  which  this  country  tried  to  influence  but  could  not.  The  failures 
of  the  Nationalists  did  not  result  from  any  inadequacy  of  American  aid;  U.S. 
military  observers,  according  to  the  White  Paper,  reported  that  Nationalist 
armies  "did  not  lose  a  single  battle  ...  in  1948  through  lack  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition." Although  U.S.  aid  totalled  approximately  $2  billion,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  military  supplies  furnished  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists through  Nationalist  ineptitude,  errors  and  lack  of  will  to  fight.  The 
White  Paper  concluded  that  only  a  full-scale  U.S.  military  intervention  could 
have  prevented  a  Communist  victory. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Nationalist  government  and  military  were  listed  in 
some  detail :  the  Government  had  lost  popular  support,  its  leaders  had  proved  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  crisis  confronting  them,  the  military  leadership  was 
inept.  Nationalist  troops  had  lost  the  will  to  fight  and  did  not  have  to  be  defeated  : 
"they  disintegrated." 

Critics  of  the  White  Paper  charged  that  it  glossed  over  U.S.  shortcomings  and 
attempted  to  place  all  the  blame  on  the  Nationalist  Government. 

1950 

January  5:  President  Truman  made  a  statement  on  U.S.  policy  concerning 
the  status  of  Formosa  following  the  Communist  victory  on  the  Mainland.  Sig- 
nificant points  included  the  following :  the  U.S.  had  no  "intention  of  utilizing  its 
armed  forces  to  interfere  in  the  present  situation.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lend  to  involvement  in  the  civil  con- 
flict in  China.  Similarly,  the  United  States  Government  will  not  provide  mili- 
tary aid  or  advice  to  [Nationalist]  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa." 

January  12 :  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  defined  the  defensive  perimeter  for  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  as 
running  along  a  line  extending  from  the  Aleutians  to  Japan  to  the  Ryukyus  to 
the  Philippines.  Areas  to  the  west  of  this  line,  including  Korea  and  Formosa, 
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would  have  to  provide  for  their  own  defense,  backed  "by  the  commitment  of  the 
entire  civilized  world  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

June  27 :  In  ordering  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  to  assist  South  Korea  against 
the  North  Korean  invasion,  President  Truman  said  in  a  statement  that  "In 
these  circumstances  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  Communist  forces  would  be  a 
direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area  and  to  United  States  forces  per- 
forming their  lawful  and  necessary  functions  in  that  area.  Accordingly  I  have 
ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa.  As  a  corollary  to 
this  action  I  am  calling  upon  the  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to  cease  all 
air  and  sea  operations  against  the  mainland.  The  Seventh  Fleet  will  see  that 
this  is  done.  The  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa  must  await 
the  restoration  of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  or 
consideration  by  the  United  Nations." 

December  29 :  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Dean  Rusk 
said  in  a  Voice  of  America  Broadcast  that  Communist  China  "took  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  treacherous  North  Korean  assault  long  before  it  was  actu- 
ally launched"  and  "that  the  Chinese  Communists,  from  the  very  start,  had 
every  intention  of  intervening  actively  should  North  Korea  forces  fail  in  their 
mission  to  seize  all  of  Korea." 

1951 

January  30:  The  United  States  informed  Nationalist  China  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  provide  "certain  military  material  for  the  defense  of  Taiwan  against 
possible  attack."  The  U.S.  note  to  the  Nationalist  Government  stated  that  the 
United  States  woiild  turn  over  the  military  equipment  on  the  understanding 
that  "the  Chinese  Government  will  use  the  material  to  maintain  its  internal  secu- 
rity or  its  legitimate  self-defense." 

February  1 :  The  UN  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  44-7-9,  adopted  a  U.S.- 
spousored  resolution  which  stated  that  Communist  China  had  "engaged  in  ag- 
gression in  Korea."  It  called  upon  the  Chinese  Communists  to  cease  hostilities 
and  withdraw  from  Korea. 

May  IS :  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Dean  Rusk 
stated  the  essential  elements  of  the  U.S.  recognition  policy  towards  China : 
"We  do  not  recognize  the  authorities  in  Peiping  for  what  they  pretend  to  be. 

The  Peiping  regime  may  be  a  colonial  Russian  government — a  Slavic  Man- 
chuiaio  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  not  the  Government  of  China.  It  does  not  pass  the 
first  test.  It  is  not  Chinese.  .  .  .  We  recognize  the  national  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  even  though  the  territory  under  its  control  is  severely  re- 
stricted. We  believe  it  more  authentically  represents  the  views  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  China,  particularly  their  historic  demand  for  independence  from 
foreign  control.  That  Government  will  continue  to  receive  important  aid  and 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  such  aid 
in  itself  cannot  be  decisive  to  the  future  of  China.  The  decision  and  the  effort 
are  for  the  Chinese  people,  pooling  their  efforts,  wherever  they  are.  in  behalf  of 
China.  If  the  Chinese  people  decide  for  freedom,  they  shall  find  friends  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  have  known  and  love  freedom." 

1952 

April  17 :  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  John  M.  Allison 
reiterated  U.S.  support  for  the  Nationalist  Government  on  Formosa,  saying  that 
"the  Chinese  Government  and  people  on  Formosa  are  making  a  real  effort  to 
create  conditions  there  which  will  show  the  world  that  they  are  deserving  of" 
U.S.  support.  He  rejected  the  suggestion  of  trade  with  Communist  China  :  "There 
are  in  Red  China,  American  and  British  businessmen  through  whom  it  would  be 
normal  for  these  trade  offers  to  be  made.  But  no,  these  men  are  in  jail,  or  being 
threatened  with  prison  or  worse  if  they  don't  agree  to  Communist  demands. 
Under  such  circumstances  why  should  we  take  seriously  the  Communist  offer  of 
friendly  trade  with  the  West?" 

1953 

February  2 :  President  Eisenhower  stated  in  his  first  speech  before  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  order  of  June  19.50  stationing  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  to  curb  offensive  operations  by  both  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and  Com- 
munists .served  "as  a  defensive  arm  of  Communist  China"  following  Peking's 
intervention  in  the  Korean  War.  The  President  announced  that  he  would  issue 
instructions  "that  the  Seventh  Fleet  no  longer  be  employed  to  shield  Communist 
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China."  He  asserted,  howe'v'er,  that  "This  order  implies  no  aggressive  intent  on 
our  part.  But  we  certainly  have  no  obligation  to  protect  a  nation  fighting  us  in 
Korea." 

September  2 :  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  stated  in  a  speech  that  "a 
single  Chinese-Communist  aggressive  front  extends  from  Korea  on  the  north  to 
Indochina  in  the  south."  He  noted  the  iwssibility  that  Communist  China  might 
intervene  in  Indo-China  and  warned  th:it  "such  a  second  aggression  could  not 
occur  without  grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

September  27:  Harold  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Operations,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  semiannual  report  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (the  Battle  Act).  In  it,  he  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  stopped 
all  trade  with  Communist  China.  He  listed  the  reasons  for  this :  "The  reason  for 
the  United  States  prohibition  against  all  exports  to  Communist  China  was  not 
that  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  considered  to  be  directly  helpful  on  the 
battle  field.  Rather  the  prohibition  was  based  on  a  deep-felt  conviction  that  an 
aggressor  nation,  engaged  in  fighting  and  killing  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  countries,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  maximum  possible  economic 
pressure,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  supply  its  economy  with  any  articles  whatever, 
even  civilian-type  articles.  The  United  States  also  took  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  .  .  .  were  trying  to  build  a  stronger  war-potential  base 
for  their  weak  and  primitive  industry  and  needed  outside  help  to  do  it ;  therefore 
many  items  were  considered  strategic  to  them  which  were  not  strategic  to  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc." 

October  9 :  A  State  Department  press  release  expressed  concern  over  "the 
continued  imprisonment,  detention  and  maltreatment  of  American  citizens  in 
Comnuniist  China."  It  went  on  to  declare  that :  "The  Department  will  not  over- 
look any  possibility  of  obtaining  the  release  of  all  the  Americans.  .  .  ."  It  listed 
33  Americans  still  in  Chinese  Communist  hands. 

February  18 :  The  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a  communique  following 
their  conference  at  Berlin.  It  proposed  a  conference  to  deal  with  the  Korean  and 
Indo-China  questions,  which  would  include  Communist  China.  The  Communique 
read,  however,  that :  "It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to.  nor  the 
holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  conference  shall  be  deemed  to  imply  diplomatic 
recognition  in  any  case  where  it  has  not  already  been  accorded."  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  later  asserted  that  he  had  insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  this  statement 
in  the  communique. 

March  29 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  listed  reasons  for  the  United  States' 
refusal  to  recognize  Communist  China  and  its  opposition  to  Peking's  entrance 
to  the  United  States.  They  were:  (1)  Communist  China's  consistent  and  vicious 
hostility  to  the  United  States;  (2)  the  UN  Charter  under  which  membership 
is  to  be  limited  to  "peace-loving"  states:  and  (3)  the  existence  of  the  Nationalist 
regime  on  Taiwan. 

April  23 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Korea  that  the  Korean  armistice  of  the  previous  years  "came  only  after  the 
Communists  realized  that,  unless  there  was  a  quick  armistice,  the  battle  area 
would  be  enlarged  so  as  to  endanger  the  sources  of  aggression  in  Manchuria. 
Then  and  only  then  did  the  Communist  rulers  judge  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  sign  the  Armistice."  (President  Eisenhower  stated  in  the  first  vohune  of 
his  memoirs.  Mandate  for  Change,  that:  "The  lack  of  progress  in  the  nearly 
stalemated  war  both  demanded,  in  my  opinion,  definite  measures  on  our  part 
to  nut  an  end  to  these  intolerable  conditions.  One  possibility  was  to  let  the 
Communist  authorities  understand  that,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  progress. 
we  intended  to  move  decisively  without  inhibition  in  our  use  of  weapons,  and 
would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  confining  hostilities  to  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
We  would  not  be  limited  by  any  worldwide  gentleman's  agreement.  In  India 
and  in  the  Formosa  Strait  area,  and  at  the  truce  negotiations  at  Panmnnjom, 
we  dropped  the  word,  discreetly,  of  our  intention.  We  felt  quite  sure  it  would 
reach  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  ears.  Soon  the  prospects  for  armistice 
negotiations  seemed  to  improve." 

July  S :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  reiterated  that  Communist  China  did  not 
fall  under  the  category  of  "peace-loving"  nation  as  stated  in  the  United  Nation's 
Charter  and  therefore  did  not  qualify  for  membership  in  the  world  body.  He 
discussed  the  background  of  this  issue :  "I  recall  from  the  days  at  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  in  1945,  when  the  ctiarter  was  drawn,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  very 
considerable  argument  on  whether  the  United  Nations  should  be  a  universal 
bod.v  which  vrould  represent  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  or  whether  membership  should  be  on  a  selective  basis.  Tliat  was 
strongly  argued  at  San  Francisco  and  the  proponents  of  selectivity  won.  That 
is  reflected  by  the  provision  in  the  charter  that  members  should  be  peace-loving 
and  able  and  willing  to  discharge  their  obligations  under  the  charter.  That  is 
strengthened  furthermore  by  the  provision  that  any  nation  against  whicli  en- 
forcement action  was  taken  should  be  liable  to  suspension  from  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  The  United  States,  basing  itself  on  the  principles  of 
the  charter,  which  are  clear,  takes  the  position  that  the  Communist  regime 
is  disonalified  by  its  consistent  record  of  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  Korea  it  carried  on  war  agains  tthe  United  Nation.s.  At  the 
Geneva  Conference  it  continuously  denounced  the  United  Nations.  In  South- 
east Asia  it  promoted  aggression."  Dulles  also  said  that  the  United  States 
"would  invoke  the  veto  if  necessary"  to  keep  Communist  China  out  of  the 
Security  Council. 

December  2  :  The  United  States  and  Nationalist  China  signed  a  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  under  which  each  party  pledged  that,  in  came  of  armed  attack  against  the 
territory  of  the  other  party,  "It  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes."  The  treaty  defined  the  territory  of  Na- 
tionalist China  to  include  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
said  at  a  December  1  press  conference  that  the  Nationalist-held  offshore  islands 
f  Matsu,  the  Quemoy  group,  and  the  Tachen  group)  differed  in  legal  status  from 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  since  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  did  not  transfer 
title  over  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  China.  With  regard  to  possible  U.S. 
military  action  to  defend  the  offshore  islands,  Dulles  declared:  "Now  whether  or 
not  in  any  particular  case  the  defense  of  these  offshore  islands  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  those  islands  or  the  nature  of  the  attack  against  them  is  such  that  it  is 
deemed  part  of  the  defense  of  Formosa,  that  would  be  a  matter  which  on  the  fir.st 
instance  at  least  the  military  people  would  advise,  and  the  President  would 
probably  make  the  final  decision."  When  asked  if  the  United  States  and  Nation- 
alist China  had  an  understanding  that  Nationalist  China  would  consult  with  the 
United  States  before  attacking  the  mainland,  Dulles  replied  that:  "We  expect 
that  there  will  be  worked  out  practical  arrangements  so  that  neither  will  take 
action  in  this  area  which  would  jeopardize  the  other  and  that  we  would  in  gen- 
eral act  in  an  agreed  pattern  of  conduct."  Dulles  replied  to  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  would  counterattack  the  mainland  if  Communist  China 
attacked  Formosa  by  saying :  "That  would  be  a  probable  result." 

December  10:  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  Nationalist  China's  Foreign  Min- 
ister George  K.  C.  Yeh  exchanged  notes  stating  the  agreement  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  the  "use  of  force"  from  Nationalist  Chinese-controlled  territory  "will 
be  a  matter  of  joint  agreement,  subject  to  action  of  an  emergency  character  which 
is  clearly  an  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense." 

1955 

January  13 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  reiterated  the  United  States'  refusal  to 
recognize  Communist  China  and  its  opposition  to  Peking's  admission  to  the  UN, 
stating  that  "These  defiant  imposters  in  Peiping  come  no  closer  to  representing 
the  true  interests  and  aspirations  of  their  country  than  do  William  Z.  Foster  and 
his  cohorts  in  this  country,  or  Palmiro  Togliatti  in  Italy,  or  Maurice  Thorez  in 
France.  They  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  apparatus  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Their  objectives  are  the  antithesis  of  the  principles  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  are  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  everything  the  United  Nations  stands  for."  Dulles  also  said 
that  Peking's  real  Chinese  Government,  now  based  on  Formosa,  which  is  the  one 
remaining  hope  of  millions  of  Chinese  on  the  mainland  and  scattered  about  the 
world  who  de.«pise  Communism  and  refu.se  to  accept  as  permanent  the  Com- 
munist enslavement  of  their  country." 

January  18 :  In  reply  to  a  question  at  a  news  conference,  Secretary  Dulles  said 
that:  "I  would  not  say  that  the  Tachen  Islands  are  in  any  sense  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  which  we  do  regard  as  vital  to  us." 

January  19:  When  asked  by  a  reporter  what  type  of  compliance  the  Ignited 
States  could  expect  from  a  U.N.  truce  in  the  Formosa  Straits.  President  Eisen- 
hower stated :  "You  will  recall  that  in  dealing  with  these  questions  in  the  past. 
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when  we  have  talked  about  the  deeds  that  were  necessary  in  the  Far  East,  wr 
have  talked  about  withdrawal  of  troops  in  Korea  that  would  remove  the  stigma 
placed  upon  Communist  China  by  the  United  Nations  in  calling  them  an  aggres- 
sor nation ;  in  returning  our  prisoners ;  in  abstaining  from  aggressive  acts  in 
Southeast  Asia ;  in  conducting  itself  as  a  civilized  nation  in  the  councils  of  the 
world.  Now,  you  begin  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  deeds  that  give  some 
belief  that  we  may  have  confidence  in  the  agreements  we  draw  up  with  them." 

January  24 :  In  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  a  Congressional  resolution 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  President  to  utilize  U.S.  forces  in  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  President  Eisenhower  asserted  that  the  loss  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  unfriendly  forces  "would  create  a  breach  in  the 
island  chain  of  the  Western  Pacific  that  constitutes,  for  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations,  the  geographical  backbone  of  their  security  structure  in  that 
ocean.  In  addition,  this  breach  would  interrupt  north-south  communications  be- 
tween other  important  elements  of  that  barrier,  and  damage  the  economic  life  of 
countries  friendly  to  us." 

January  25-28 :  Congress  passed  a  Joint  Resolution  on  Defense  of  Formosa 
which  authorized  the  President  "to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  and  protecting 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  authority  to  include  the 
securing  and  protection  of  such  related  positions  and  territories  of  that  area  now 
in  friendly  hands  and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he  judges  to  be  re- 
quired or  appropriate  in  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores." 
The  Senate  vote  was  85-3  ;  the  House  vote  was  409-3. 

February  5 :  The  State  Department  issued  a  press  release  which  stated  that 
Nationalist  China  had  notified  the  United  States  of  its  intention  of  withdrawing 
its  forces  from  the  Tachen  Islands.  The  United  States,  in  turn,  "has  further  ad- 
vi.sed  the  Chinese  Government  that  with  the  object  of  securing  and  protecting 
Formosa,  in  consonance  with  the  congressional  resolution  approved  January  20. 
1055,  the  U.S.  Government  will  extend  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China  in 
defending  such  related  positions  and  territories  now  in  its  hands  as  the  United 
States  deems  to  be  essential  to  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores." 

February  16 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  in  a  speech  that  it  was  "doubt- 
tiiV  that  a  Chinese  Nationalist  withdrawal  from  Matsu  and  the  Quemoys 
"would  serve  either  the  cause  of  peace  or  the  cause  of  freedom."  He  went  on  to 
declare  that  "The  Chinese  Commuinsts  have  been  the  initiators  of  violence  in 
this  area.  They  have  already  formally  declared  their  intention  to  take  Formosa 
by  force.  If  the  Chinese  Nationalists  now  oblige  by  making  it  easier  for  tlie 
Chinese  Communists  to  conquer  Formosa,  will  they  be  less  apt  to  do  .so?  I  doubt 
it."  Stating  that  the  Chinese  Communists,  themselve.^  "treat  the  coastal  i.slands 
as  means  to"  the  conquest  of  Formosa,  Dulles  asserted  that  this  compelled  the 
United  States  to  "take  into  account"  these  areas. 

March  3 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  in  Taipei  that  if  the  United  States 
felt  that  Communist  China's  "militar.v  actions,  preparations,  and  concentrations 
in  the  Formosa  ai-ea  constitute  in  fact  the  first  phase  of  an  attack  directed 
against  Taiwan."  it  could  not  "be  assumed  that  the  defense  would  be  static  and 
confined  to  Taiwan  itself  or  that  the  aggressor  would  enjoy  immunity  with 
respect  to  the  areas  from  which  he  stages  his  ofl'ensive." 

April  23 :  A  State  Department  press  release  stated  that  "the  United  States 
would  insist  on  free  China's  participation  as  an  equal  in  any  discussions  con- 
cerning" hostilities  in  the  Formosa  Straits.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  at  a 
news  conference  of  April  26  that  this  "stands  as  a  precondition"  for  negotia- 
tions with  Peking  on  this  issue. 

July  25 :  The  United  States  agreed  to  hold  talks  on  the  ambassadorial  level  at 
Geneva  with  representatives  of  Communist  China.  Previous  discussions  had  been 
held  on  the  consular  level  and  had  resulted  in  the  release  of  four  out  of  15  UN 
prisoners  of  war  and  some  U.S.  civilians  held  by  Peking.  The  talks  were  sub- 
sequently switched  to  Warsaw.  (By  January  1968.  the  two  sides  had  conducted 
134  meetings.) 

September  10 :  A  joint  communique  was  issued  by  the  United  States  and  Com- 
munist China  following  agreement  at  the  fourteenth  meeting  in  Warsaw  on  the 
exchange  of  all  civilians  who  wished  to  return  home — including  those  in  prison. 

October  8 :  The  United  States  proposed  to  Communist  China  at  Geneva  that 
the  two  sides  each  issue  a  declaration  stating  that  the  issuer  "will  not  resort  to 
the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  area  except  defensively."  The  United  States  as- 
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serted  that :  "Then  and  only  then  can  other  matters  causing  tension  between  the 
parties  in  the  Taiwan  area  and  the  Far  East  be  hopefully  discussed."  Peking  re- 
fused to  issue  a  declaration  that  referred  specifically  to  the  Taiwan  area  and 
released  a  stjitemeut  on  January  18,  1956,  that  declared :  "Taiwan  is  Chinese  ter- 
ritory :  there  can  be  no  question  of  defense,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  .  .  ." 

1956 

January  21 :  The  State  Department  issued  a  press  release  accusing  Communist 
China  of  holding  13  Americans  in  spite  of  Peking's  declaration  of  September 
10,  1955,  that  it  would  allow  Americans  in  China  to  return  to  the  United  States 
if  they  wished  to  do  so.  (As  of  December  5,  1968,  Communist  China  still  held 
four  American  citizens. ) 

August  7 :  The  State  Department  issued  a  press  release  stating  that  the  De- 
partment would  not  issue  passports  for  travel  to  Communist  China  in  view  of 
the  continued  detention  of  American  citizens  by  the  Peking  regime.  The  Depart- 
ment drew  up  the  release  in  response  to  Communist  China's  auouncenient  that 
it  had  invited  certain  U.S.  correspondents  and  commentators  to  visit  the  main- 
land. 

September  24  :  In  response  to  a  Peking  announcement  of  three  days  earlier  that 
it  had  proposed  in  the  Geneva  meetings  that  discussions  shift  to  the  question 
of  a  relaxation  of  U.S.  trade  restrictions,  the  State  Department  issued  a  state- 
ment that :  "The  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  trade 
restrictions  with  the  Chinese  Communists  at  a  time  when  they  continue  to  refuse 
to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  area  and  continue  to  hold  imprisoned 
American  citizens  as  political  hostages.  .  .  ." 

1957 

February  5 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  at  a  news  conference  that  Com- 
munist China  "has  repeatedly  tried  to  use  the  illegal  detention  of  Americans 
in  Communist  China  as  a  means  of  pressure  to"  get  American  reports — "prefer- 
ably those  it  picked" — to  come  to  the  mainland.  Dulles  remarked :  "We  do  not 
think  that  it  is  soimd  philosophy  to  permit  other  governments  ...  to  feel  that 
it  is  profitable  business  for  them  to  withhold  and  detain  illegally  and  throw  into 
jail  American  citizens  so  they  can  put  a  price  on  their  release.  If  we  allow  that 
to  happen  in  one  case,  then  I  think  the  safety  of  all  Americans  throughout  the 
world  is  lowered  by  several  degrees  for  a  long  time  in  the  future."  He  added  that : 
"If  the  Americans  were  released,  then  we  would,  of  course,  give  a  new  look  at 
the  sitiiation." 

March  12 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  that  recognition  of  Commimist 
China  "would  serve  no  national  purpose  but  would  strengthen  and  encourage 
influences  hostile  to  us  and  our  allies  and  further  imperil  lands  whose  independ- 
ence is  related  to  our  own  peace  and  security."  He  asserted  that  recognition 
would  make  the  millions  of  overseas  Chinese  "more  apt  to  serve  the  subversive 
policies  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime"  whereas  "today  many  of  them,  per- 
haps most  of  them,  remain  loyal  to  the  Republic  of  China."  He  also  said  that  the 
United  Nations  could  not  discharge  its  "growing  responsibilities"  if  Communist 
China  received  "the  opportimity  to  work  mischief  there." 

April  23:  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  at  a  news  conference  that  the  State 
Department  "would  be  glad  to  have  the  American  public  get  information  about 
Communist  China  first  hand  through  United  States  correspondents"  but  that 
"we  are  not  willing  to  permit  Americans  generally  to  go  into  Communist  China, 
where  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  still  applies  and  where  Americans  al- 
ready in  Communist  China  are  being  held  in  Chinese  pri.sons  as  political  hos- 
tages." Dulles  suggested  that  "the  newsgathering  community  itself  come  up 
with  a  proposal  for  a  strictly  limited  number  of  re.sponsible  correspondents  to 
go  to  Communist  China  on  behalf  of  that  newsgathering  community  as  a  whole." 
He  added  that  "such  a  selective  experiment  could  be  made  conshstently  with  our 
general  policy." 

Jime  28:  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  Communist  China,  claiming  that  "They  want  this  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  primarily  because,  once  that  example  were  given,  it 
would  he  difficult  for  China's  close  neisrhbors  not  to  follow  it.  These  free  nations, 
already  exposed  to  intense  Communist  subversive  activities,  could  not  have  the 
cultural  exchanges  that  the  Communists  want  without  adding  greatly  to  their 
danger." 
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August  22 :  The  State  Departiueut  announced  that  it  would  issue  passports  to 
24  American  newsmen  to  enable  them  to  visit  Communist  China.  The  Depart- 
ment stated  that  24  newsgathering  organizations  had  replied  affirmativelj-  to  its 
proposal  under  which  each  newsgathering  organization  could  send  a  full-time 
American  correspondent  to  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  Department  also  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  not  accord  reciprocal  visas  to  Chinese  bearing 
passports  issued  by  the  Peking  regime. 

August  27 :  When  asked  by  a  reporter  if  the  United  States  would  consider  ad- 
mitting Chinese  Communist  correspondents  into  the  United  States,  Secretary 
Dulles  stated  that :  '"So  far  as  I  know  we  have  never  laid  down  any  absolute 
rule  that  no  Chinese  Communist  could  come  to  this  country.  ...  If  any  applica- 
tion is  made,  it  will  be  considered  under  the  law." 

September  12 :  In  response  to  a  Chinese  Communist  proposal  that  Washington 
and  Peking  "agree  to  give  permission  on  an  equal  and  reciprocal  basis,  for  cor- 
respondents of  the  other  side  to  enter  their  respective  countries  for  news  cover- 
age," U.S.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  issued  a  statement  at  Geneva.  It 
stated  that  he  had  informed  the  Chinese  representative  that  "it  was  not  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  assure  such  reciprocity  as  he  proposed.  Each  visa  appli- 
cation must  be  considered  on  its  merits."  Johnson  also  reminded  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  that  "last  year  when  his  authorities  issued  invitation  to  certain 
American  correspondents  he  had  specifically  stated  that  it  was  not  conditional 
on  reciprocal  U.S.  action."  Johnson  said  that  any  application  for  a  U.S.  visa 
submitted  by  a  Chinese  Communist  journalist  would  be  "considered  on  its  merits 
under  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  like  any  other  visa  application." 

1958 

September  4 :  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  stated  in  a  press  release  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  not  "yet  made  any  finding  under"  the  Formosa  Resolution  of 
lOn.T  that  an  employment  of  U.S.  armed  forces  in  the  defense  of  the  offshore 
islands  would  be  required  or  appropriate  in  insuring  the  defense  of  Formosa. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  President  "would  not,  however,  hesitate  to  make 
such  a  finding  if  he  judged  that  the  circumstances  made  this  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  Joint  Resolution.  In  this  connection,  we  have  recognized 
that  the  securing  and  protecting  of  Quemoy  and  jMatsu  have  increasingly  become 
related  to  the  defense  of  Taivv'an  [Formosa].  .  .  .  Military  dispositions  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  so  that  a  Presidential  determination,  if  made,  would 
be  followed  by  action  both  timely  and  effectiA'e." 

1958 

September  11 :  In  an  address  over  radio  and  television,  President  Eisenhower 
stated  that  "it  is  as  certain  as  can  be  that"  the  Chinese  Communist  boml)ardment 
of  Quemoy,  which  began  on  August  23,  "has  as  its  purpose  not  just  the  taking 
of  the  island  of  Quemoy."  Instead,  the  President  declared,  "it  is  part  of  what  is 
indeed  an  ambitious  plan  of  armed  conquest."  Referring  to  his  powers  under  the 
Formosa  Resolution  of  1955,  the  President  said  :  "Today,  the  Chinese  Commimists 
announce,  repeatedly  and  ofiicially,  that  their  military  operations  against  Quemoy 
are  preliminary  to  attack  on  Formosa.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  Formosn  Straits 
resolution  of  1955  applies  to  the  present  situation.  If  the  present  bombardment 
and  harassment  of  Quemoy  should  be  converted  into  a  major  assault,  with  which 
the  local  defenders  could  not  cope,  then  we  would  be  compelled  to  face  precisely 
the  situation  that  Congress  visualized  in  1955."  While  stating  that  the  resolution 
did  not  require  him  "to  make  absolute  advance  commitments  but  to  use  my 
judgment  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time."  he  asserted  that  "There 
will  be  no  retreat  in  the  face  of  armed  aggression,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
a  continuing  program  of  using  armed  force  to  conquer  new  regions." 

September  .30:  When  a.sked  by  a  reporter  if  the  United  States  supported  the 
idea  of  a  Chinese  Nationalist  return  to  the  mainland.  Secretary  Dulles  replied 
that:  "I  don't  think  th.-^t  just  by  their  own  .steam  they  are  going  to  get  there. 
If  you  had  on  the  mainland  n  sort  of  unrest  and  revolt,  like,  for  example,  what 
broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  presence  of  a  free  China  with  considerable  power  a  few 
miles  away  could  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  situation.  ...  So  I  wouldn't 
want  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  a  situation  developing  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  o^-  on  parts  of  the  mainland  of  China,  which  misht  not  lead  to  reunifica- 
tion of  .some  sort  between  mainland  China,  or  that  part  of  mainland  China,  and 
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the  free  Government  of  China,  the  Republic  of  China,  now  on  Formosa."  Dulles 
added  in  response  to  a  second  question,  that  the  United  States  had  made  no 
commitments  to  give  assistance  in  such  a  situation. 

October  23 :  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Secretary  Dulles  issued  a  joint 
communique  at  the  end  of  the  latter's  visit  to  Taipei,  which  stated  that  'it  was 
recognized  that  under  the  present  conditions  the  defense  of  the  Quemoys,  to- 
gether with  the  Matsus,  is  closely  related  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  Penghu 
[the  Pescadores]."  It  further  stated  that  Nationalist  China  believed  that  the 
principal  means  of  liberating  the  mainland  is  "the  implementation  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen's  thi'ee  people's  principles  . . .  and  not  the  use  of  force." 

April  IS :  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  addressing  the  National  People's  Congress, 
d?noimced  the  "Two  Chinas  plot"  and  blamed  the  United  States  for  the  existing 
bad  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  :  "We  have  not  gone  swash- 
buckling to  the  United  States,  we  are  not  blockading  the  United  States,  occupy- 
ing its  territory  or  creating  two  United  States  of  America.  There  is  only  one 
United  States  of  America  in  the  world.  Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of  Chinese 
territory.  We  are  determined  to  liberate  Taiwan.  Penghu.  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
All  U.S.  armed  forces  in  the  Taiwan  area  must  be  withdrawn.  The  Chinese  people 
absolutely  will  not  tolerate  any  plot  to  carve  up  Chinese  territory  and  create  'two 
Chinas.'  " 

April  23 :  The  State  Department  announced  that  it  would  extend  for  one  year 
the  passport  validations  for  30  correspondents  of  American  nev^^s  organizations 
authorized  to  send  one  representative  each  to  Communist  China.  The  Department 
stated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  prepared  to  consider  any  visa  application 
submitted  by  Chinese  Communist  newspapermen  in  accordance  with  U.S.  law. 

1960 

June  7 :  The  United  States  proposed  to  Communist  China  at  the  89th  meeting 
at  Warsaw  that  it,  "in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  equality  and  reciprocity, 
will  admit  to  the  United  States  newsmen  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
order  to  permit  direct  reporting  about  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Newsmen 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  will  be 
accorded  the  same  facilities  for  news  reporting  as  are  generally  accorded  news- 
men from  foreign  countries  in  the  United  States."  Communist  China  submitted 
a  coiuiterproposal  which  the  United  States  rejected.  The  Chinese  draft  propo.sed 
that  the  two  governments  agree  to  an  exchange  of  newsmen  "to  impel  the  two 
countries  to  settle  peacefully  .  .  .  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed 
forces  from  China's  territory  of  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait  area."  It  also 
called  for  an  exchange  of  newsmen  on  the  basis  of  zaumerical  equality,  an  agree- 
ment that  neither  country  "will  obstruct  the  entry  of  approved  correspondents  of 
the  other  side  by  any  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  or  promulgated  in  the 
future,"  and  pledges  by  each  government  that  correspondents  conform  to  the 
purposes  of  the  draft  preamble  (the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Taiv\an). 

September  13 :  Peking's  Foreign  Ministry  followed  up  the  100th  meeting  in 
Vrarsaw  with  a  public  statement  on  the  issue  of  an  exchange  of  newsmen,  which 
cleamed  that  the  real  problem  was  the  United  States  rejection  of  many  "reason- 
able proposals"  put  forward  by  the  Chinese  on  fundamental  issues  between  the 
two.  The  Foreign  Ministry  declared  that  there  was  no  need  in  the  future  to 
"waste  time"  again  on  "minor  questions"'  inasmuch  as  the  fundamental  issues 
should  be  settled  first :  "The  facts  prove  that  so  long  as  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment still  persists  in  its  policy  of  hostility  and  aggression  against  China,  still 
persists  in  occupying  China's  territory  of  Taiwan  by  armed  force,  and  continues 
to  scheme  to  create  "tv\-o  Chinas"  all  efforts  made  by  the  Chinese  side  for  first 
settling  the  individual  questions  are  of  no  avail." 

1961 

January  25 :  President  Kennedy  noted  that  efforts  to  work  out  existing  prob- 
lems with  Communist  China  were  at  an  impasse :  "There  has  been  a  rather 
belligerent  attitude  expressed  toward  us  in  recent  days  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, and  there  is  no  indication,  direct  or  indirect,  private  or  public,  that  they 
would  respond  favorably  to  any  acts  by  the  United  States."  He  also  stated  that 
the  United  States  "would  be  glad  to  consider  that  need,  regardless  of  the  source" 
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if  Communist  China  indicated  tliat  it  would  welcome  an  offer  of  food  from  tlie 
United  States  to  alleviate  food  shortages. 

February  1 :  President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  news  conference  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  about  the  five  Americans  imprisoned  in  Communist  China.  He  re- 
plied :  "'There  were  many  conversations  in  Geneva  as  well  as  in  Warsaw  on 
the  problem  of  the  Americans  who  have  been  detained,  some  of  them  way  back 
since  15)51.  This  is  a  matter  of  continuing  concern.  And  as  long  as  those  men  are 
held,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  have  any  kind  of  normal  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  There  are  other  matters  which  affect  those  relations  too. 
But  this  is  certainly  a  point  of  the  greatest  possible  concern.  Now,  we  have 
asked  for  a  delay  in  the  meetings  which  take  place  in  Warsaw,  between  the 
United  States  representative  and  that  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  from  Febru- 
ary to  March,  because  they  have  become  merely  a  matter  of  form  and  nothing  of 
substance  happened.  But  I'm  going  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are  concerned 
about  those  men  in  China." 

March  7 :  The  United  States  representative  in  Warsaw  told  the  Chinese 
that  if  each  side  selected  an  equal  number  of  the  other's  correspondents  from  a 
list  of  names  submitted  by  the  other,  the  Chinese  Communist  demands  for  rec- 
iprocity would  be  met.  The  Chinese  Ambassador  Wang  replied  that  none  of 
these  matters  could  be  arranged  as  long  as  the  United  States  "occupied"  China's 
territory  of  Taiwan. 

March  8 :  President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  news  conference  about  the  Chinese 
attitude  toward  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  and  admission  of  U.S.  newsmen.  He 
replied :  "Well,  that  was  our  hope  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  do  that,  of 
course  that  hope  was  dimmed.  They  have  been,  as  we  know,  extremely  belliger- 
ent toward  us,  and  they  have  been  unfailing  in  their  attacks  on  the  United 
States.  ...  I  think  part  of  that  has  been  because  they  recognize  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  ...  to  maintaining  its  connections  with  other  countries, 
committed  to  its  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  freedom.  But  they  have  been 
extremely  harsh  in  their  attacks  upon  us,  and  I  would  like  to  .see  a  lessening 
of  that  tension.  That  is  our  hope  from  the  beginning.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  surrender  in  order  to  get  a  relaxation  of  ten.sion." 

July  17  :  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated  at  a  news  conference  that  there 
were  no  discussions  going  on  in  the  U.S.  Government  concerning  possible  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China.  He  asserted  that  "Peiping  has  made  it  clear  that 
they  would  not  themselves  even  consider  such  a  matter  quite  apart  from  our 
attitude  unless  we  were  to  abandon  Formosa,  which  we  are  not  going  to  do;  so 
that  is  not  an  active  qiiestion  at  all."  He  did  say  that  the  United  States  was 
considering  the  question  of  e.stablishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Outer 
Mongolia. 

August  2 :  In  a  joint  communique  issued  with  Vice  President  Chen  Cheng  of 
Nationalist  China,  President  Kennedy  "reiterated  firm  United  States  support 
for  continued  representation  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. .  .  ."  He  also  "reaffirmed  the  U.S.  determination  to  continue  to  oppose 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  the  United  Nations." 

August  21 :  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  at  the  National  Press  Club  that  the 
United  States  had  postponed  action  on  the  issue  of  recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

1962 

June  14 :  Asked  at  a  meeting  with  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Peace  Corps 
why  the  United  States  did  not  offer  to  send  food  to  Communist  China,  President 
Kennedy  stated  that  "there  has  been  no  indication  that  they  want  the  food. 
There  lias  been  no  indication  that  they  desire  it.  They  have  never  asked  us  for 
it,  and  they  have  never  suggested  that  they  wish  us  to  discuss  it  with  them." 
He  said  that:  "And  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  it  is  only  proper,  given  the 
problems  that  we  do  have,  that  at  least  some  indication  come  from  them  before 
we  decide  what  we  should  do.  rather  than  the  United  States  making  an  offer 
that  might  be  summarily  refused,  and  without  any  indication  or  guarantees 
that  the  food  would  be  distributed  in  a  way  that  would  meet  our  desires,  which 
would  be  to  help  the  Chinese  people. 

June  17 :  President  Kennedy  stated  at  a  news  conference  that  his  administra- 
tion would  continue  the  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  "to  .secure  the 
agreement  of  Communist  China  to  the  mutual  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in 
the  Taiwan  area."  With  regard  to  the  offshore  islands,  he  noted  that :  "In  the  last 
crisis  in  the  Taiwan  area  in  1958.  President  Eisenhower  made  it  clear  that  the 
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United  States  would  not  remain  inactive  in  the  face  of  any  aggressive  action 
against  tlie  offshore  islands  which  might  threaten  Formosa.  In  my  own  discus- 
sion of  this  issne  in  the  campaign  of  1900,  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  I  was  in 
agreement  with  President  Eisenhower's  position  on  tliis  matter."  He  added 
that  "there  must  be  no  doubt  that  our  policy,  specifically  including  our  readiness 
to  talje  necessary  action  in  the  face  of  force,  remains  just  what  it  has  been  on 
this  matter  since  1955." 

December  3 :  President  Kennedy  commented  on  the  major  security  problem 
facing  U.S.  policymalvers  in  Asia  :  "Our  problem  now,  of  course,  is  that  with  the 
rise  of  the  Communist  power  in  Cliina  combined  with  an  expansionist.  Stalinist 
philosophy,  our  major  problem,  in  a  sense  a  major  problem,  is  how  we  can 
contain  the  expansion  of  Communism  in  Asia  so  that  we  do  not  find  the  Chinese 
moving  out  into  a  dominant  position  in  all  of  Asia  with  its  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  Asia,  while  Western  P'urope  is  building  a  more  prosperous 
life  for  themselves.  .  .  There  are  a  billion  people  in  the  Communist  empire 
operating  from  central  lines  and  in  a  belligerent  phase  of  their  national  de- 
velopment. So  I  think  this  is  a  period  of  great  danger  for  Asia." 

1963 

August  1 :  President  Kennedy,  at  a  news  conference,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  widespread  adherence  to  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty.  He  hoped  that  Peldng 
would  sign,  but  he  was  skeptical  that  the  Chinese  would :  "We  have  received 
no  encouragement  .  .  .  but  we  would  like  the  Red  Chinese  to  come  into  that  agree- 
ment. It  looks  like  they  will  not.  but  it  would  obviously  be  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace."  He  indicated  that  a  militant  China  with  nuclear  weapons  would  present 
the  world  with  an  extremely  difficult  situation :  "We  regard  that  as  a  menacing 
factor.  And  then  you  introduce  into  that  mix,  nuclear  weapons.  As  you  say,  it  may 
take  some  years,  maybe  a  decade  before  they  become  a  full-fiedged  nuclear  power, 
but  we  are  going  to  be  around  in  the  1970's,  and  we  would  like  to  take  some  steps 
now  which  would  lessen  that  prospect  that  a  future  President  might  have  to  deal 
with." 

August  15 :  Peking  criticized  President  Kennedy's  statements  about  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  claiming  that  he  intended  to  have  the  Treaty  prevent  non-nuclear 
"socialist  countries  from  possessing  nuclear  defense  capabilities"  and  to  use  "op- 
position to  China  as  a  bait  to  explore  the  possiblty  of  reachng  a  comprehensive 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union."  Peking  declared  the  U.S.  object  was  to  "manacle 
socialist  countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union."  Peking  had  on  July  31  denounced 
the  Treaty  and  called  for  "complete,  total,  thorough,  resolute"  prohibition  and 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Chinese  urged  all  nations  to  agree  on  :  (1)  the 
destruction  and  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery 
or  testing;  (2)  measures  to  carry  that  out,  including  the  dismantling  of  all  for- 
eign bases  and  withdrawing  all  nuclear  weapons  with  their  means  of  delivery 
from  abroad ;  the  establishment  of  nuclear-weapons-free  zones  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  region,  including  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  zones  in  Central  Europe.  Africa  and  Latin  America  :  the  refraining 
from  exportation  and  importation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form  and  the  tech- 
nical data  for  their  manufacture :  and  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear  tests  including 
underground  ones  and  (3)  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  all  heads  of  govern- 
ment to  discuss  the  destruction  and  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  above  steps. 

November  14:  President  Kennedy,  in  his  last  press  conference,  stated:  "When 
the  Red  Chinese  indicate  a  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  with 
other  coimtries  surrounding  it,  then  quite  obviously  the  United  States  would  re- 
appraise its  policies.  We  are  not  wedded  to  a  policy  of  hostility  to  Red  China.  It 
seems  to  me  Red  China's  policies  are  what  created  the  tension  between  not  only 
the  United  States  and  Red  China  but  between  Red  China  and  India,  between  Red 
China  and  her  immediate  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  even  between  Red  China 
and  other  Communist  countries." 

WGJf 

January  30:  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  in  Tokyo  that:  "We  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  resume  our  historic  ties  of  friendship  with 
them  [the  Chinese  people].  When  mainland  China  has  a  government  which  is 
prepared  to  renounce  force,  to  make  peace,  and  to  honor  international  responsi- 
bilities. It  will  find  us  responsive." 
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September  20:  William  P.  Biindy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  stated  that:  "So  long  as  Peiping,  as  well  as  Hanoi  and  Pyongyang,  con- 
tinue ou  their  present  course,  I  see  no  basic  change  in  United  States  policy  toward 
mainland  China.  ...  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  at  a  time  when  Communist 
China  is  stridently  proclaiming  a  militant  revolutionary  thesis  and  bearing  out 
its  threats  with  actions  that  undermine  the  security  of  nations  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  even  in  the  Americas,  we  should  relax  our  guard." 

October  16 :  Communist  China  exploded  its  first  atomic  device.  In  a  long  public 
statement,  and  in  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  on  October  17,  Peking  called  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  a  "big  fraud"  and  blamed  the  United  States  for  holding  onto  a 
"nuclear  monopoly"  and  causing  nuclear  proliferation  around  the  world.  Peking 
again  i>roposed  that  a  "summit  conference  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  be 
convened  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  complete  prohibition  and  thorough  de- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons."  The  Chinese  also  declared :  "China  will  never  at 
any  time  and  under  any  circumstances  be  the  first  to  u.se  nuclear  weapons."  Pre'-^i- 
dent  Johnson  called  on  Peking  to  join  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  assured  non- 
nuclear  nations  of  "strong  support"  from  the  United  States  in  the  event  that  they 
were  faced  with  "some  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail."  The  State  Department  on 
October  23  called  Peking's  proposal  for  a  world  conference  "neither  serious  nor 
constructive."  Communist  China  on  November  25  (in  Warsaw)  called  on  the 
United  States  to  concur  in  a  joint  agreement  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  each  other.  The  U.S.  said  such  a  declaration  would  be  worthless, 
since  it  would  not  be  enforced  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
inspection  and  verification.  The  U.S.  argued  that  the  correct  solution  was  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  arms  control  such  as  the  U.S.  was  advocating  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva. 

(In  February  1965  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Marshall  Green,  summed  up  the  impasse:  "In  1962  and  again  in  196.3  we 
asked  the  Chinese  Communists  for  their  views  on  specific  disarmament  problems 
and  received  no  answer  other  than  the  demand  that  we  forthwith  agree  to  a 
destruction  of  all  nuclear  stocks — unverified — and  to  send  our  President  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  gigantic  conference  of  Heads  of  State — this  latter  a  device  to  divert 
the  world's  attention  from  their  refusal  to  sign  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement."  Secretary  Rusk,  in  a  news  conference  on  May  17,  1966  stated  :  "We 
did  not  accept  the  Chinese  Communist  proposal  because  we  believe  that  these 
disarmament  measures  should  be  carried  out  under  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control  so  that  all  parties  can  be  as.sured  of  honoring  their  obligations. 
Mere  declarations  on  such  matters  would  not  be  adequate.  .  .  .  Any  measures 
that  involve  the  prohibition  or  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  should  deal  with 
the  que.stion  of  verification  and  inspection.  .  .  .  We  have  suggested  that  they 
[the  Chinese]  ought  to  be  associated  with  a  preparatory  committee  .  .  .  which 
might  try  to  work  out  arrangements  for  a  world  disarmament  conference.  But 
we  have  had  no  indication  from  the  Chinese  that  they  are  v.'illing  to  do  that. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  a  fairly  recent  agreement  with  Peiping,  the  Agreement  of  1962 
on  Laos,  and  we  can't  find  that  Peiping  has  lifted  a  finger  to  assure  that  that 
agreement  is  complied  v.'ith.  Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  encouraged  its  violation,  .  ,  ,  So  we  would  like  to  see  an  organized  peace 
arrangement  which  can  be  reliable." 

Peking  reacted  angrily  to  a  U.S.  proposal  for  a  two-part  mutual  pledge,  which 
would  have  linked  the  "no-first-use"  pledge  to  a  Chinese  agreement  to  stop  its 
atomic  testing.  Peking  in  June  1966  called  this  double  pledge  a  "fraud,"  "swindle," 
and  "preposterous  proposal,"  Peking  declared  again  that  "at  no  time  and  in  no 
circumstances"  would  it  subscribe  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  nor  attend  any  dis- 
armament conference  at  the  United  Nations  or  outside  it.) 

November  11 :  In  a  television  interview.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  expressed 
doubt  that  Peking  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  if  it  were  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  noted  that  "Peining  has  consistently  annou.nced  to  the  world  a  mili- 
tary doctrine  of  another  sort"  and  that  "they  pursued  it  in  practice.'  He  men- 
tioned the  failures  of  U.S. -Chinese  Communist  negotiations  since  19.^5,  since  "in 
these  discus.sions  they  always  start  with  the  proposition  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  improvement  in  relations,  we  must  turn  over  11  million  free  people  on  For- 
mosa to  Peiping.  And  this  were  not  going  to  do."  He  concluded  that  "so  I  would 
think  that  this  is  a  question  of  Peiping  policy — whether  they  are  prepnred  to 
live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  if  thev're 
not  prepared  to  do  so.  I  think  we  should  not  encourage  them  by  rewarding  them 
for  a  policy  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  prospects  of  peace." 
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1965 

June  4 :  While  questioning  Communist  China's  willingness  to  participate  in  a 
construcrive  manner  at  a  disarmament  conference,  William  C.  Foster,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  asserted  that  "There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  at  some  stage  in  disarmament  Communist  China  must  enter  as  a 
party  to  agreements,  or  there  can  be  no  further  disarmament.  But  until  the 
Chinese  exhibit  a  more  constructive  interest  in  world  peace  and  stability,  I 
would  suggest  that  such  important  iirst  steps  as  can  be  taken  now  should  now 
be  deferred  ijending  a  change  in  the  Chinese  attitude." 

December:  The  U.S.  Government  announced  that  the  travel  ban  to  five  coun- 
tries— Communist  China,  Cuba,  Albania,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam — was 
being  lifted  for  doctors  and  medical  scientists  "for  purposes  directly  related  to 
their  professional  responsibilities."  On  March  9,  1966.  scholars  and  writers  v.-ere 
added  to  the  list.  On  July  11,  1966,  the  State  Department  announced  it  would 
allow  Americans  in  cultural,  athletic,  commercial,  educational,  public  affairs  and 
other  fields  to  go  to  Communist  China  and  the  other  four  countries  if  their  trips 
"would  be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States."  On  February  14,  1966,  the  U.S.  of- 
fered to  let  Chinese  Communist  journalists  enter  the  United  States,  but  Peking, 
on  April  17,  auaouuced  its  refusal  of  tliis  offer.  On  April  20,  1987,  U.S.  officials 
told  American  drug  manufacturers  that  the  government  would  look  favorably 
on  applications  to  sell  drugs  used  in  fighting  epidemics  to  Communist  China.  On 
April  20.  Peking  rejected  this  move. 

December  1 :  In  response  to  a  reporter's  question  concerning  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  into  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  Rusk  said  "that  our  prob- 
lem with  Peiping  has  not  been  lack  of  contact"  and  asserted  that :  "I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  we've  had  more  talks  with  Peiping  on  serious  subjects  than  any 
government  that  has  diplomatic  relations  with  them  w^ith  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  each  of  those  talks  they  begin  by  saying,  'There  is  noth- 
ing to  discuss  unless  you're  prepared  to  surrender  Formosa.'  And  when  we  say 
that  we  can't  surrender  11  million  people  to  you  against  their  will,  then  the  con- 
versations become  rather  difficult,  and  they  take  the  line  of  the  publicly  known 
positions  of  both  sides  over  the  years."  Rusk  added  that  if  China  was  "prepared 
to  embark  upon  the  path  of  peaceful  coexistence,  there  will  be  many  around 
the  world,  including  the  people  in  this  country,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  them 
do  it  and  not  stand  in  the  way." 

1966 

February  12 :  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  described  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  Communist 
China  as  "to  a  very  high  degree,  a  valid  parallel  between  the  situation  we  con- 
tinue to  face  vis-a-vis  Communist  China  and  that  we  faced  with  the  Soviet 
Union  after  the  war."  He  declared  that  "basic  to  our  policy  in  respect  to  Com- 
munist China,  as  in  the  case  of  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  our 
determination  to  meet  with  firmness  the  external  pressure  of  the  Communist 
Chinese."  Bundy  rejected  the  suggestion  that  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist 
China  or  its  admission  into  the  United  Nations  would  cause  it  to  act  with 
more  restraint  or  take  a  less  hostile  attitude  toward  other  countries ;  he  noted 
that  this  notion  "se^ms  to  us  a  rntioiinllstic  viev^■  that  ignores  the  deep-seated 
historic  and  ideologic  reasons  for  Peking's  current  attitudes.  Nor  does  this 
theory — the  'neurosis'  theory  if  you  will — explain  Peking's  behavior  toward 
other  Communist  nations  or  its  behavior  in  Afro-Asian  groiipings  to  which 
Communist  China  has  been  fully  welcomed."  Bundy  also  stated  that  Communist 
China's  conditions  for  its  acceptance  of  a  United  Nations  invitation  for  member- 
ship— the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China,  complete  reorganization  of  the  U.N., 
the  withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  resolution  condemning  Peking  as  an  aggressor  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  passage  of  a  new  resolution  branding  of  the  United 
States  as  the  aggressor — were  "obviously  unacceptable  conditions." 

February  IS:  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  compared  the  United  States'  China 
policy  with  its  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  following  World  War  II :  "There 
has  been  substantial  change  and  movement  within  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  .  .  . 
These  changes  have  not  been  inhibited  because  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  our 
postwar  arrangements  by  organizing  the  Western  alliance.  They  have  taken 
place  because  of  internal  developments  as  well  as  because  the  Communist  regime 
in  Moscow  has  recognized  that  the  Western  alliance  cannot  permit  it  to  extend 
its  dominion  by  force.  Over  time  the  same  processes  hopefully  will  work  in  the 
Far  East.  Peking — and  the  Communist  states  living  under  its  shadow — must 
learn  that  they  cannot  redraw  the  boundaries  of  the  world  by  force." 
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March  13 :  Vice  President  Humphrey  urged  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Communi.st 
China  he  one  of  "containment  without  necessarily  isolation."  Improved  rela- 
tions with  China,  he  said,  would  require  the  retirement  of  the  "Mao  genera- 
tion" from  "positions  of  leadership."  He  declared  that:  "In  the  meantime  we 
ought  to  maintain  ...  a  spirit  of  friendship  toward  the  Chinese  people,  but 
recognizing  what  the  regime  is,  and  making  that  regime  understand  they  can 
not  achieve  their  purpose  by  military  power."  Humphrey  also  described  the 
recent  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on  America's  China  policy 
as  one  of  the  "most  fruitful  procedures  under  way  in  this  government." 

:March  K':    Secretary   of   State  Rusk  outlined  the  ten   main  elements  of  the 
United  States'  China  policy  before  the  Far  East  Subconnnittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee:   (1)  "First,  we  must  remain  firm  in  our  determina- 
tion to  help  those  Allied  nations  which  seek  our  help  to  i-esist  the  direct  or 
indirect  use  or  threat  of  force  against  their  territory  by  Peiping"  ;  (2)  "Second, 
we   must  continue   to   assist   the   countries   of   Asia   in   building  broadly   bnsed 
effective  governments,  devoted  to  progressive  economic  and  social  policies,  which 
can  better  withstand  Asian  Communist  pressures  and  maintain  the  security  of 
their  people":   (3)   "Third,  we  must  honor  our  commitments  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  .  .  .  We  will  continue  to  assist  in  their  defense  and  to  try  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  join  with  us  in  renouncing  the  use  of  force  in  the  area 
of  Taiwan":   (4)  "Fourth,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  expulsion 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  United  Nations  or  its  agencies.  So  long  as 
Peiping  follows  its  present  course  it  is  extreinely  difficult  for  us  to  see  how  it 
can  be  held  to  fulfill  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  charter  for  membership, 
and  the  United  States  opposes  its  member;:hip"  :  (5)  "Fifth,  we  should  continue 
our  efforts  to  reassure  Peiping  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  attack 
mainland  China":    (6)   "Sixth,  we  must  keep  firmly  in  our  minds  that  there  is 
nothing  eternal  about  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  Communist  China":    (7) 
"Seventh,  when  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  other  U.S.  interests,  we 
should  continue  to  enlarge  the  possibilities  for  unofiicial  contacts  between  Com- 
munist China  and  ourselves.  .  .  ." :  (S)  "Eighth,  we  should  keep  open  our  direct 
diplomatic  contacts  with  Peiping  in  Warsaw":   (9)  "Ninth,  we  are  prepared  to 
sit  down  with  Peiping  and  other  countries  to  discuss  the  critical  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons"  :  and  (10)  "Tenth,  we  must 
continue  to  explore  and  analyze  all  available  information  on  Communist  China 
and  keep  our  own  policies  up  to  date."  Peking  was  sharply  critical  of  the  ten 
points :  "The  ten  elements  are  a  mixture  of  hostility  to  China  and  deception.  The 
real  aim  is  to  be  hostile  to  and  launch  aggression  against  China  and  to  contain 
and  encircle  it.  All  talks  about  'improving'  relations  and  'avoidance'  of  a  state 
of  hostility  are  a  sham." 

March  29:  Peking  issued  a  long  denunciation  of  U.S.  efforts  to  "improve"^ 
relations,  charging  that  all  such  expressions  as  "a  flexible  policy,  without  'isola- 
tion' and  'more  contacts'  are  only  preten.ses  for  intensifying  the  'containment'  of 
China."  Referring  to  what  it  called  the  American  buildup  around  China,  the  east- 
ward shift  of  global  strategy  and  "escalation  of  aggressive  war"  in  Vietnam. 
Peking  charged  that  the  United  States  was  preparing  for  a  "trial  of  strength 
with  the  Chinese  people"  and  not  the  improvement  of  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China."  The  article  claimed  that  the  lack  of  exchange  of  newsmen 
and  doctors  had  nothins  to  do  with  the  U.S. -Chinese  differences,  which  was  due 
to  "the  extremely  hostile  policy"  of  the  United  States  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  "is  forcefully  occupying  China's  province  of  Taiwan."  The  article  drew 
a  distinction  "between  U.S.  imperialism  and  the  American  people."  stating  that 
there  was  a  profound  friendship  between  the  two  peoples,  that  the  Chinese  people 
fully  understood  the  American  people's  desire  for  resuming  contact,  but  Peking 
would  not  allow  "the  U.S.  ruling  group  to  exploit  this  justified  desire  of  the 
American  people  for  its  own  sinister  ends." 

April  5 :  The  Foreign  Ministry  in  Peking  issued  a  formal  statement  of  general 
policy  accusing  the  United  States  of  planning  war  in  Asia  again.st  China,  and 
rejecting  Washington's  proposals  to  "improve"  Sina-American  relations  :  "So  long 
as  United  States  imperialism  exists  we  of  this  generation  must  be  prepared,  and 
so  should  be  the  second  and  third  generations.  The  sharp  antagonism  and  fierce 
struggle  between  revolutionary  China  on  the  one  hand  and  United  States  irn- 
perialism.  which  is  continuously  extending  its  agression  and  war  on  the  other,  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  historical  development.  This  struggle  will  go  on  through- 
out this  historical  era.  One  mouthpiece  of  United  States  imperialism  has  said  that 
the  United  States  would  need  30  years  to  deal  with  China.  We  tell  him  plainly  r 
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"With  great  revolutionary  spirit,  the  Chinese  people  are  determined  to  struggle 
against  United  States  imperialism  for  one,  two  or  even  300  years  until  it  is  utterly 
defeated  and  the  world  revolution  is  completely  victorious." 

April  17 :  Peking  broadcast  the  Foreign  Ministry  rejection  of  an  offer  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  invite  scholars  and  scientists  to  visit  American  universities,  call- 
ing the  offer  "nothing  but  a  fraud"'  aimed  "to  deceive  the  American  people  and 
world  opinion  and  exploit  the  American  people's  friendly  sentiments  for  China  in 
the  interest  of  its  policy  of  hostility  towards  China." 

May  7  :  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
described  Chinese  hostility  toward  the  United  States  as  the  "core  of  their  foreign 
policy  for  17  years,"  and  stated  that  the  only  recourse  of  the  United  States  was 
to  "exercise  patience  and  mobilize  our  vigilance.  For  nothing  is  eternal  about  the 
policies  and  attitudes  of  any  country,  including  Communist  China."  Bundy  de- 
scribed Peking's  policy  as  designed  not  only  to  restore  Chinese  influence  in  the 
neighboring  areas  of  Asia  "but  ultimately  Communist  totalitarian  regimes 
throughout  the  area.  ...  As  we  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  to  preserve  their 
right  to  determine  their  own  future  without  external  interference,  we  at  the  same 
ime  act  to  prevent  the  success  of  he  expansionist  designs  of  Communist  China.  .  .  . 
But  we  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  attack  Communist 
China,  that  we  do  not  want  war  and,  as  Secretary  Rusk  said  recently,  that  we 
do  not  believe  either  in  the  'fatal  inevitable  state  of  hostility  between  ourselves 
and  the  rulers  of  mainland  China.'  " 

May  10:  Peking  broadcast  a  statement  made  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  to  a 
Pakistani  newspaperman  a  month  earlier  in  which  he  outlined  the  four  points 
of  China's  policy  toward  the  United  States.  Chou  declared  that  China  would  not 
take  the  initiative  to  provoke  a  war  with  the  United  States,  but  warned  that  if 
war  did  break  out,  it  would  have  no  boundaries.  Chou  said  that  if  the  war  started 
by  air  or  sea  action  China  would  fight  back  on  the  ground,  implying  that  the 
Chinese  would  intervene  directly  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

President  Johnson  delivered  a  major  speech  on  U.S.  foreign  policv  toward 
Asia  and  China.  He  asserted  that  "Asia  is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's 
striving  for  independence  and  order.  ...  If  peace  fails  there,  nowhere  else  will 
our  achievements  be  really  secure.  .  .  .  The  peace  that  we  seek  in  Asia  is  a 
peace  of  conciliation  between  Communist  states  and  their  non-Communist  neigh- 
bors .  .  .  the  foundations  for  such  a  peace  in  Asia  .  .  .  must  be  built  on  these  essen- 
tials :  First  is  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to  meet  our  obligations  in 
A.sia  as  a  Pacific  power.  .  .  .  The  second  essential  for  peace  in  Asia  is  this :  to 
prove  to  aggressive  nations  that  the  use  of  force  to  conquer  others  is  a  losing 
game.  .  .  The  third  essential  is  the  building  of  political  and  economic  strength 
among  the  nations  of  free  Asia.  .  .  .  There  is  a  fourth  essential  for  peace  in  Asia 
which  may  seem  the  most  difiicult  of  all :  reconciliation  between  nations  that  now 
call  themselves  enemies.  A  peaceful  mainland  China  is  central  to  a  peaceful  Asia. 
A  hostile  China  must  be  discouraged  from  aggression.  A  misguided  China  must 
be  encouraged  toward  understanding  of  the  outside  world  and  toward  policies 
of  peaceful  cooperation.  .  .  .  We  have  also  learned  that  the  greatest  force  for  open- 
ing closed  minds  and  closed  societies  is  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  people  and 
goods.  .  .  .  For  many  years  now  the  United  States  has  attempted  in  vain  to  per- 
suade the  Chinese  Communists  to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  newsmen  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  increased  understanding  between  our  people.  .  .  .  More  recently, 
we  have  taken  steps  to  permit  American  scholars,  experts  in  medicine  and  public 
health,  and  other  specialists  to  travel  to  Communist  China.  .  .  All  of  the.se  ini- 
tiatives . . .  have  been  rejected  by  Communist  China." 

In  response  to  a  reporter's  question  as  to  his  attitude  toward  Communist 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  President  Johnson  said :  "I  would  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  tearing  down  these  barriers  that  some  day  all  people  in  this 
world  would  be  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  all  peoples  would  want  to  cease  aggression  and  would  try  to  live 
in  peace  and  understanding  with  their  neighbors.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  every 
day  I  am  looking  for  new  ways  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  others.  And  I 
hope  that  at  a  not  too  distant  date  mainland  China  will  be  willing  to  open  some  of 
the  barriers  to  these  exchanges  and  be  willing  to  perhaps  come  nearer  to  abiding 
by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

September  5 :  President  Johnson  spoke  of  the  U.S.  willingness  to  meet  Peking 
half-way  in  the  effort  to  improve  understanding :  "We  still  look  to  the  day  when 
those  on  the  mainland  of  China  are  ready  to  meet  us  half-way — are  read.v  to  de- 
vote their  enormous  talents  and  energy  to  improving  the  life  of  their  people,  when 
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they  are  ready  to  take  their  place  peacefully  as  one  of  the  major  powers  of  Asia 
and  the  world." 

1967 

January  10 :  President  Johnson  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address :  "We 
shall  continue  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  people  of  Mainland  China 
and  the  world  community — including  working  together  in  all  the  tasks  of  arms 
control,  security,  and  progress  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  people,  like 
their  fellowmen  elsewhere,  depends.  "We  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  China 
which  decided  to  respect  her  neighbors'  rights.  We  would  be  the  first  to  applaud 
her  were  she  to  ai)ply  her  great  energies  and  intelligence  to  improving  the 
welfare  of  her  people.  And  we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  deny  her  legitimate 
needs  for  security  and  friendly  relations  with  her  neighboring  countries." 

August  1.5:  In  discussing  the  motives  behind  the  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy  stated :  "None  of  us  can  say  categorically 
that  the  Commimist  Chinese  would  in  due  course  move — if  opportunity  offered — 
to  dominate  wide  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  through  pressure  and  subversion.  But 
that  is  what  the  Chinese  and  their  maps  say,  and  their  Communist  doctrine 
appears  to  add  vital  additional  emphasis.  It  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Thailand 
today  and,  through  local  Communist  allies,  in  Burma.  Cambodia,  Malaysia, 
and  Singapore.  And  it  is  what  they  would  like  to  do  in  Indonesia  again. 

"Surely  Adlai  Stevenson  was  right  that  the  threat  of  Communist  China  is 
not  so  fanciful  that  it  should  not  .serve  as  a  valid  assumption  of  policy.  And 
we  can  be  more  categorical  that  Hanoi  intends  to  dominate  at  least  the  successor 
states  of  Indochina  and  would  move  rapidly  to  this  end  if  it  were  to  get  practical 
control  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

"Perhaps  the  hardest  point  for  some  to  grasp  is  the  psychological  impact  of 
a  development  siach  as  the  fall  of  South  Viet-(Nam  in  this  setting.  As  to  Hanoi 
and  Peking,  judgment  and  past  experience  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
greatly  encourage  them  to  push  further.'" 

October  12 :  Secretary  Rusk  stated  at  a  news  conference  that :  "Within  the 
next  decade  or  two.  there  will  be  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  mainland,  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons,  with  no  certainty  about  v/hat  their  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  Asia  will  be.  ...  we  believe  that  the  free  nations  of  Asia  must  brace 
themselves,  get  themselves  set,  with  secure,  progressive,  stable  institutions  of 
their  own,  with  cooperation  among  the  free  nations  of  Asia  stretching  from 
Korea  and  Japan  right  around  to  the  subcontinent,  if  there  is  to  be  peace  in 
Asia  over  the  next  10  or  20  years.  We  would  hope  that  in  China  there  would 
emerge  a  generation  of  leadership  that  would  think  seriously  about  what  is 
called  'peaceful  coexistence,'  that  would  recognize  the  pragmatic  necessity  for 
himian  beings  to  live  together  in  peace,  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  continuing 
warfare.  Now,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  it  is  not  very  attractive  to  think 
of  the  world  cut  in  two  by  Asian  communism  reaching  out  through  Southeast 
Asia  and  Indonesia,  which  we  know  has  been  their  objective,  and  that  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  free  nations  of  Asia  should  be  under 
the  deadly  and  constant  pressure  of  the  authorities  in  Peking,  so  that  their 
future  is  circumscribed  by  fear." 

October :  In  an  article  appearing  in  the  October  1967  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Richard  Nixon  stated  his  opposition  to  "rushing  to  grant  recognition  to  Peking, 
to  admit  it  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  ply  it  with  offers  of  trade —  all  of  which 
would  serve  to  confirm  its  rulers  In  their  present  course."  He  said  the  United 
States  should  be  distinguishing  "carefully  between  long-range  and  short-range 
policies,  and  fashioning  short-range  programs  so  as  to  advance  our  long-range 
goals.  Taking  the  long  view,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  leave  China  forever 
outside  the  family  of  nations.  .  .  ."  Nixon  declared :  "The  world  cannot  be  safe 
until  China  changes.  Thus  our  aim,  to  extent  that  we  can  influence  events, 
should  be  to  induce  change.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  persuade  China  that  it 
must  change;  that  it  cannot  satisfy  its  imperialist  ambitions,  and  that  its  own 
national  interest  requires  a  turning  away  from  foreign  adventuring  and  a  turn- 
ing inward  toward  the  solution  of  its  own  domestic  problems."  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere,  Nixon  called  for  the  formation  of  regional  security  pacts 
that  would  serve  as  "buffers  that  can  keep  the  major  nuclear  powers  apart 
in  the  case  of  'wars  of  national  liberation,'  supported  by  Moscow  or  Peking  but 

fought  by  proxy."  ^  ^  .      .  , 

May  3:  U.S.T.A.  Director  Leonard  Marks  invited  Chinese  Communist  journal- 
ists to  cover  the  1068  election  campaign.  He  promised  that  "The  Voice  of  America 
will  make  prime  listening  time  available  daily  to  these  journalists  for  broadcast  to 
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their  homeland.  lu  our  tradition  of  free  speech,  we  in  the  United  States  will  not 
attempt  in  any  manner  to  censor  these  broadcasts." 

May  21 :  Under  ??ecretary  Nicholas  Katzenbach  said  in  a  speech  that  "In  re- 
cent years  Peking  has  consistently  turned  down  all  proposals  for  increased  con- 
tact. FroposaLs  for  the  exchange  of  newspapermen,  of  scholars  or  scientific  in- 
formation, have  all  been  rejected.  Hints  that  we  might  be  willing  to  sell  com- 
modities such  as  grain  or  drugs  were  ignored  or  denounced  as  a  trick."  On  the 
subject  of  trade,  he  declared:  "We  have  from  time  to  time  reviewed  our  trade 
policy  to  see  if  it  would  be  feasible  and  in  our  interest  to  reduce  the  I^arriers 
on  our  side  to  mutually  beneficial  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  with  the  mainland. 
We  have  undertaken  this  review  to  determine  whether  such  peaceful  trade  might 
be  possible  without  harming  our  interests  in  the  area.  In  view  of  Peking's  at- 
titudes, however,  1  cannot  be  optimistic  about  any  early  or  significant  practical 
result  in  terms  of  irade."  For  the  future,  Katzenbach  noted  that :  "While  hop- 
ing for  better  relations  with  Communist  China,  we  are  realistic  enough  to  expect 
changes  to  come  slowly.  For  our  ability  to  influence  the  rate  at  which  changes 
occur  is  limited.  Many  of  them  will  result  ultimately  from  altered  perceptions 
and  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere  within  mainland  China  itself.  The  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  throughout  the  world.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  l)low  even 
over  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  When  they  do,  it  they  bring  about  a  Chinese  wish 
for  improved  relations,  the  United  States  will  be  happy  to  respond  positively." 

November  19:  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  for  the  18th  straight 
year,  defeated  an  effort  to  seat  Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Cambodian-Albanian  resolution  to  seat  Peking  and  expel  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan  received  44  votes,  while  58  countries  voted  against.  Twenty- 
three  abstained  and  there  was  one  absentee.^  The  vote  in  1967  was  58-45  against 
the  resolution  with  17  abstentions.  The  United  States  had  spoken  vigorously 
against  expulsion  of  the  Nationalists  and  argued  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
bring  in  Peking.  The  Assembly  had  earlier  endorsed,  by  73-47  (the  vote  in  1967 
was  69-48),  a  U.S.-sponsored  16-nation  resolution  to  regard  any  change  in 
Chinese  representation  an  "important  question"  requiring  approval  by  %  of 
those  present  and  voting.  An  Italian  resolution — which  Peking  supporters  had 
successfully  managed  to  classify  as  an  important  question  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  its  defeat — for  a  study  of  the  China  issue  was  defeated  67-30  with  27 
abstentions.  The  United  States  spoke  for  the  Italian  resolution  and  supported 
it.  The  Italian  resolution  had  generally  been  regarded  as  an  effort  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  "two-China"  solution,  which  both  Taiwan  and  Communist  China  have 
opposed. 

November  26:  Communist  China  announced  over  Radio  Peking  that  it  had 
proposed  to  the  United  States  that  the  two  sides  resume  ambassadorial  level 
talks  at  Warsaw  on  February  20,  1969.  The  last  meeting  had  been  held  in 
January  1968.  The  Radio  Peking  statement  said :  "Over  the  past  13  years,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  following  two  principles 
in  the  Sino-U.S.  ambassadorial  talks:  first,  the  U.S.  Government  imdertakes  to 
immediately  withdraw  all  its  armed  forces  from  China's  territory  Taiwan 
Province  and  the  Taiwan  Straits  area  and  dismantle  all  its  military  installa- 
tions in  Taiwan  Province ;  second,  the  U.S.  Government  agrees  that  China  and 
the  United  States  conclude  an  agreement  on  the  five  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  But  in  the  past  13  years,  while  refusing  all  along  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Government  on  these  two  principles,  the  U.S.  Goverr- 


'  On  the  move  to  seat  Peking  and  expel  Taiwan  (Cambodian-Albanian  rei^olutlAn)  the 
vote  in  19fiS  was  as  follows  : 

For  (44:)  :  Afganistau.  Algeria.  Britain.  Bulgaria.  Burma.  Burundi,  Bylor-issia.  C""i- 
bodia,  Ceylon,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark.  Egypt.  Ethiopia.  Fin- 
land. France.  Guinea.  Hungary.  India.  Iraq.  Kenva.  Mali.  Ma-'ritania,  ?vlongo!ia.  :Mororco, 
Nepal,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland.  Rumania.  Somalia.  Southern  Yemen.  Soviet  Union, 
Sudan.   Sweden,    Syria.   Tanzania,   Uganda.   Ukraine.   Yemen,   Yugoslavia,   Zambia. 

Against  (.58)  :  Argentina,  Australia,  Barbados.  Belgium.  Bolivia,  Botswana,  Brazil,  Cam- 
eroon. Central  African  Republic,  Chad.  Chile,  Nationalist  China.  Colombia.  Congo  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  Costa  Rica.  Dahomey.  Dominican  Republic,  El  vSalvador.  Gabon,  Gambia, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy,  Ivory  Coast.  Japan,  Jordon, 
Lesotho,  Liberia,  Luxembourg.  Madagascar.  Malav.-i,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Niger,  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia.  Sierra 
Leone,  South  Africa.  Spain,  Swaziland,  Thailand,  Togo,  Turkey,  United  States,  Upper 
Volta.  Uruguay.  Venezuela. 

Abstaining  (2.3)  :  Austria,  Canada,  Cyprus.  Ecuador,  Equatorial  Guinea.  Ghana.  Guyana, 
Iceland.  Iran.  Jamaica.  Kuwait.  Laos,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Maldive  Islands,  Mauritius,  Nether- 
lands,  Nigeria,  Portugal,   Senegal,   Singapore,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisis. 

Ab.sent  (1)  :  Indonesia. 
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ment,  imtting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  has  kept  on  haggling  over  side  issues. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  repeatedly  told  the  U.S.  side  in  explicit  terms 
that  the  Chinese  Government  will  never  barter  away  principles.  If  the  U.S. 
side  continues  its  current  practice,  no  result  whatsoever  will  come  of  the  Sino- 
U.S.  ambassadorial  talks  no  matter  which  administration  assumes  office  in 
the  United  States."  Robert  D.  Murphy,  President-elect  Nixon's  liaison  officer 
with  the  State  Department,  said  on  November  27  that  Nixon  favored  rhe  pro- 
posed meeting. 

19( 

1969 

January  11 :  The  State  Department  disclosed  that  Communist  China  had  cut 
the  communication  lines  of  four  U.S.  communications  companies  to  Shanghai 
after  refusing  to  accept  payment  from  one  of  them  of  a  17-year-old  debt.  The 
four  companies,  which  included  RCA  and  ITT,  owed  the  Chinese  a))out  $600,000 
for  operating  certain  communications  installations  located  on  Chinese  terri- 
tory near  Shanghai.  The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  had  issued  RCA  a  .special 
license  to  pay  its  share  of  the  debt  to  the  Chinese. 

January  27 :  President  Nixon  told  his  first  news  conference  that  the  United 
States  would  "continue  to  oppose  Communist  China's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations."  He  stated  that  Communist  China  had  not  indicated  an  interest  in 
becoming  a  U.N.  member,  that  it  had  not  abided  by  the  U.N.  charter,  and  that 
it  continued  to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  from  the  world 
organization. 

February  6-7:  Communist  China  charged  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  governments  had  "deliberately  engineered"  the  defection  of  Liao 
Ho-shu,  former  Chinese  charge  d'  affaires  in  The  Hague.  It  warned  that  the 
U.S.  and  Dutch  governments  would  be  held  responsible  for  "all  the  grave  conse- 
quences arising  therefrom."  State  Department  spokesman  Robert  McCloskey 
said  on  February  7  that  Liao  Ho-shu  had  voluntarily  sought  refuge  in  the 
United  States. 

February  18 :  Communist  China  canceled  the  scheduled  meeting  of  Chinese 
and  American  ambassadors  in  Warsaw  48  hours  before  it  was  to  take  place. 
Citing  the  U.S.  action  in  granting  political  asylum  to  the  high-ranking  Peking 
diplomat  in  The  Hague  who  defected,  Peking  accu.sed  the  Nixon  Administration 
of  inheriting  "the  mantle  of  the  preceding  United  States  Government  in  fla- 
grantly making  itself  the  enemy  of  the  700  million  Chinese  people."  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  said  in  a  statement  that  U.S.  deplomats  had  been  instructed 
to  "make  or  renew  constructive  suggestions"  at  the  meeting  concerning  "an 
agreement  on  peaceful  coexistence  consistent  with  our  treaty  obligations  in  the 
area ;"  the  exchange  of  reporters,  scholars,  scientists,  and  scientific  information  ; 
and  the  regularization  of  postal  and  telecommunications  problems. 

May  19 :  A  Chinese  Communist  policy  statement  in  the  Pekhig  People's  Dailu 
stated  that  President  Nixon  "talks  loudly  about  so-called  'peaceful  coexistence' 
and  plays  the  trick  of  sham  relaxation ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  persists  in  con- 
tinuing to  occupy  China's  territory  of  Taiwan,  carrying  out  repeated  military 
provocations  against  our  country,  and  further  stepping  up  the  rigging  up  of 
military  encirclement  of  China."  The  statement  asserted  that  the  Chinese  people 
"are  determined  to  liberate  their  sacred  territory  of  Taiwan." 

July  21 :  The  State  Department  announced  "very  modest  moves"  which  "are 
consistent  with  the  Nixon  Administration's  desire  to  relax  tensions  and  facilitate 
the  development  of  peaceful  contacts  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Communist  China."  Under  the  changes,  American  tourists  and  American 
residents  abroad  now  will  lie  permitted  to  purchase  up  to  $100  worth  of  goods 
originating  in  Communist  China.  Six  categories  of  American  citizens  now  can 
have  passports  automatically  valid  for  travel  to  China :  members  of  Congress, 
journalists,  professional  teachers,  scholars  with  post-graduate  degrees  and  stu- 
dents now  in  colleges  or  universities,  scientists  and  medical  doctors,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

July  31 :  Secretary  Rogers  said  in  Tokyo  that  the  United  States  would  not 
withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet  from  the  Formosa  Straits  in  order  to  get  talks  with 
Communist  China  moving,  Rogers  stated  that  the  United  States  had  "taken 


^  This  supplements  a  Congressional  Research  Service  (formerlv  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice) chronology  by  the  same  author:  F-344,  "United  States  P'olicv  Toward  China:  1941- 
1968." 
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some  minor  steps"  to  improve  relations  witli  Peking  but  ttiat  "you  can't  improve 
relations  without  some  reciprocity." 

1969 

August  3 :  Secretary  Rogers  said  in  Hong  Kong,  '"The  Chinese  Communists 
know  we're  ready  to  talk,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  indicate  they're  willing  to." 
He  added :  "We  are  not  going  to  change  our  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Republic  of 
China."  Rogers  said  recent  L'.S.  moves  to  relax  trade  and  travel  restrictions  con- 
cerning Communist  China  were  intended  to  " "eliminate  some  of  the  tension  in  the 
world"  and  show  U.S.  willingness  to  "be  forthcoming  in  our  attempts  to  be  on 
better  terms  with  Communist  China."  In  Taipei,  Rogers  reaffirmed  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  have  more  friendly  relations  with  all  nations,  including  Communist 
China,  but  reiterated  U.S.  determination  to  "live  up  to  our  treaty  obligations"  to 
Nationalist  China. 

August  8 :  Secretary  Rogers  said  in  Canberra  that  "we  would  like  to  resume 
this  dialogue"  with  Communist  China  in  Warsaw.  He  stated  that  "none  of  our 
initiatives  has  met  v.-ith  positive  response''  by  Peking  and  that  one  reason  for 
the  Chinese  Communist  attitude  was  that  "they  will  discuss  nothing  with  us 
unless  we  first  abandon  support  of  our  ally,  the  Republic  of  China.  This  we  do 
not  propose  to  do." 

August  9 :  Secretary  Rogers  said  in  Auckland,  Xew  Zealand :  "We  intend  to 
disregard  Peking's  denunciations  of  United  States  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  intend  to  disregard  Soviet  nervousness  at  steps  we  take 
to  reestablish  contacts  between  us  and  the  Chinese  Communists."  He  also  de- 
clared: "We  would  welcome  a  renewal  of  the  talks  with  Communist  China.  We 
shall  soon  be  making  another  approach  to  .see  if  a  dialogue  with  Peking  can  be 
resumed.  This  could  take  place  in  Warsaw  or  at  another  mutually  acceptable 
site." 

September  5 :  Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  declared :  "We  do  not  seek  to  exrploit  for 
our  own  advantage  the  hostility  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
Ideological  differences  between  the  two  Communist  giants  are  not  our  affair." 
He  added  :  "We  are  not  going  to  let  Soviet  apprehensions  prevent  us  from  at- 
tempting to  bring  China  out  of  its  angry,  alienated  shell."  He  also  said :  "Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  concluded  that  our  national  .security  would  in  the  long  run  be 
prejudiced  by  associating  ourselves  with  either  side  against  the  other.  Each  is 
hishly  sensitive  about  America's  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the  other.  We 
intend,  nevertheless,  to  pursue  a  long-term  course  of  progressively  developing 
better  relation'^  with  both." 

September  15 :  Secretary  Rogers  extended  for  another  six  months  a  State  De- 
partment ban  on  travel  by  United  States  citizens  to  Communist  China,  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  Department  officials  conceded  that  the  restric- 
tions have  in  the  past  been  ineffectual  due  to  the  refusal  of  U.S.  courts  to  uphold 
the  State  Department's  attempts  to  prosecute  persons  who  have  violated  the  ban. 

September  29 :  The  official  New  China  News  Agency  accused  the  United  States 
of  ha\ing  tried  repeatedly  to  "strangle"  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  since  its 
establishment  in  1949 ;  it  said  that  the  "heavy  defeat"  suffered  by  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  "has  seriously  upset  its  deployments  for  a  war  of  aggression 
against  China  and  Asia  .  .  ." 

November  11 :  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  rejected  a  proposal  to  expel  Nation- 
alist China  from  the  world  organization  and  give  its  seat  to  Communist  China. 
Forty-eight  nations  supported  the  resolution,  which  Albania  had  offered,  while  o6 
opposed  it.  Twenty-one  countries  ab.stained.  The  United  States  voted  against  the 
proposal.  On  November  4  Representative  Irving  Whalley  (R-Pa.)  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  General  Assembly  and  opposed  the  resolution 
for  advocating  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China.  He  also  noted  Communist 
China's  opposition  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam  and  disarmament  negotia- 
tions as  additional  reasons  why  it  .should  not  be  admitted  into  the  United  Nations. 

December  7  :  Communist  China  announced  that  it  had  released  two  Americans, 
Simeon  Baldwin  and  Betty  Hope  Donald,  who  were  captured  on  February  16. 
1969.  while  sailing  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao. 

December  12:  U.S.  and  Chinese  Communist  envoys  held  a  75-minute  meeting 
in  Warsaw  to  discu.ss  resumption  of  formal  ambassadorial  talks.  The  State  De- 
partment, while  not  disclosing  the  contents  of  the  meeting,  described  it  as  cordial. 
Press  observers  speculated  that  the  meeting  would  pave  the  way  for  regular 
talks. 
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December  19 :  The  State  Department  announced  the  following  changes  in  U.S. 
commercial  regulations  concerning  Communist  China :  Foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American-owned  firms  will  now  be  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  with  China  in 
non-strategic  items.  Restrictions  are  eliminated  that  require  U.S.  firms  or  banks 
engaged  in  "third-country  trade"  to  obtain  certificates  of  origin  where  goods  or 
commodities  are  of  "presumptive  Chinese  origin ;"  such  goods,  however,  still 
require  origin  certificates  on  goods  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  $100 
limit  is  removed  on  purchases  of  Chinese  goods  by  Americans  for  non-commercial 
use.  and  the  requirement  is  ended  to  limit  such  im.ports  to  "accompanied  bag- 
gage." State  Department  Robert  McCloskey  said  the  new  regulations  "fit  into  the 
political  desire  to  improve  relations  with  Communist  China  and  w^e  hope  this  will 
prove  to  be  true." 

December  24 :  The  Kyodo  News  Service  stated  that  the  United  States  had  in- 
formed Japan  recently  of  its  decision  "to  relax"  the  alert  status  of  the  7th  Fleet 
in  the  area  of  Taiwan.  State  Department  spokesman  Robert  McCloskey  stated  in 
Washington :  "Recent  U.S.  naval  reductions  have  required  changes  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces.  However,  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  U.S.  defense  contri- 
bution" to  Nationalist  China. 

1970 

January  8:  The  United  States  and  Communist  China  agreed  to  resume  their 
formal  ambassadorial  meetings  in  Warsaw  on  January  20  after  a  two-year 
suspension. 

January  20:  U.S.  and  Communist  Chinese  diplomats  met  for  one  hour  in 
Warsaw  at  the  Chinese  Embassy.  U.S.  Ambassador  Walter  J.  Stoessel  Jr.  told 
the  newsmen  the  two  sides  had  "discussed  a  number  of  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est" and  that  the  talk  was  "useful." 

February  4 :  The  State  Department  announced  agreement  between  the  TTnitod 
States  and  Communist  China  to  hold  the  136th  ambassadorial  meeting  at  Warsaw 
on  February  20. 

February  18 :  In  his  first  foreign  policy  message  to  the  Congress.  President 
Nixon  declared :  "In  the  long  run,  no  stable  and  enduring  international  order 
is  conceivable  without  the  contribution  of  this  nation  of  more  than  700  million." 
He  cautioned.  "Nor  can  we  underestimate  the  gulf  of  ideolorry  between  us.  or 
the  apparent  differences  in  interests  and  how  we  interpret  woi'ld  events."  Rut 
the  Pre'^ident  stated,  "we  will  seek  to  promote  understandings  which  can  estab- 
lish a  new  pattern  of  mutually  beneficial  actions."  He  also  asserted  :  "United 
States  policy  is  not  likely  soon  to  have  much  impact  on  China's  behavior,  let 
alone  its  ideological  outlook.  But  it  is  certainly  in  our  interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  world,  that  we  take  what  steps 
we  can  toward  improved  practical  relations  with  Pekincr."  He  reafilrm^d  tint 
"We  intend  to  maintain  our  treaty  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  Repul>lic 
of  China." 

Febriiary  20:  U.S.  and  Chinese  Communist  envoys  held  the  IS^th  session  of 
the  ambassadorial  talks  in  War.^saw.  No  date  was  set  for  the  next  meeting,  but 
both  sidec  agreed  to  be  in  touch  soon  to  decide  the  question.  No  details  were  given 
out  concerning  the  meeting. 

March  1:  Hsinhua,  the  oflScial  Chinese  Commimist  press  agency,  commente?^' 
en  President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  message,  stressing  that  it  was  "a  record 
of  the  over-all  defeat  of  the  United  States  imperialists'  policy  of  aggression  and 
a  self -revelation  of  the  weakness,  the  waninsr  and  the  drastic  decline  of  United 
States  imperialism."  The  commentary  described  the  United  States  as  "weak  and 
on  the  decline  with  its  strength  imequal  to  its  will."  U.S.  policy,  the  comnentary 
said,  "would  make  use  of  Japanese  militarism"  in  Asia.  The  commentary  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  having  a  "plot  to  occupy  China's  sabred  territory 
Taiwan  permanently"  and  a  "criminal  scheme  to  create  two  Chinas.'" 

IMarch  16 :  The  State  Department  announced  that  it  was  validating  American 
passports  for  travel  to  Communist  China  "for  any  legitimate  purpose."  State 
Department  spokesman  Robert  ilcCloskey  described  the  new  policy  as  "move 
liberal"  than  the  policy  of  validating  passports  of  newsmen,  scholars,  public 
health  doctors,  scientists,  and  American  Red  Cross  representatives  for  travel 
to  Cuba,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 

April  16:  Teiji  Hagiwara,  director  of  the  Japan  International  Trade  Promo- 
tion Association,  asserted  that  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai  told  him  and  other 
Japanese  businessmen  on  April  1.5  that  Communist  China  would  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  United  States  despite  recent  moves  by  the  latter  to  ease  restrictions 
on  trade  with  Peking. 
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May  18:  Communist  China  canceled  a  May  20  scheduled  meeting  of  U.S.  and 
Chinese  envoys  in  Warsaw  "in  view  of  the  increasingly  grave  situation  created 
by  the  United  States  Government,  which  has  brazenly  sent  troops  to  invade 
Cambodia  and  expanded  the  war  in  Indochina."  The  Chinese  statement  said 
that  future  talks  "will  be  decided  upon  later  through  consultation  by  the  liaison 
per.sounel  of  the  two  sides."  State  Department  spoke.sman  Robert  McCloskey 
.said  Chinese  officials  had  "indicated"  it  would  be  "several  weeks"  before  they 
would  be  prepared  to  talk  about  a  date  for  a  meeting. 

June  18:  The  Xew  York  Times  reported  that  Premier  Chou  En-)ai  allegedly 
told  Eastern  European  diplomats  in  Peking  that  Communi.st  China  looked  for- 
ward to  a  resumption  of  contacts  with  the  United  States  in  Warsaw  following 
the  "temporary"  interruption  forced  by  the  Cambodian  crisis. 

June  20 :  Communist  China  again  postponed  diplomatic  talks  with  the  United 
States  at  War.saw,  stating  that  the  scheduling  of  future  talks  "will  be  discussed 
later  at  the  proper  time."  As  with  the  postponement  in  May,  most  observers 
attributed  the  act  to  Chinese  displeasure  with  the  U.S.  action  in  Cambodia. 

July  10 :  Without  advanced  notice.  Communist  China  freed  70-year-old  Catho- 
lic bishop  James  E.  Walsh  after  nearly  12  years  in  a  Communist  prison.  Peking 
also  announced  the  suicide  in  April  of  Hugh  Francis  Redmond,  an  American 
businessman  arrested  in  April  1951,  who  was  serving  a  life  sentence  on  spying 
charges. 

July  27 :  State  Department  spokesmen  said  that  the  United  States  was  ready 
at  any  time  to  resume  talks  at  Warsaw  with  Communist  China.  Robert  McCloskey 
said  that  the  United  States  still  sought  to  improve  relations  with  Peking. 

July  29:  The  Washington  Post  reported  that  the  United  States  had  approved 
a  proposal  by  the  Roberto  Perlini  Company  of  Italy  to  sell  Communist  China 
80  large  dump  trucks  with  General  Motors  engines.  This  was  the  first  major  deal 
to  come  to  light  since  the  United  States  relaxed  its  trade  restrictions  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1989  on  sales  to  China  involving  American-made  commodities  or  materials. 
However,  the  Post  said  that  T'.S.  officials  had  disclosed  that  sales  of  pesticides 
and  some  earth-moving  equipment  had  earlier  been  approved. 

July  30:  The  Nev  Yoi'k  Times  cited  "well-placed  informants"  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  saying  that  Communist  China  took  the  initiative  in  asking  an  Italian 
manufacturer  to  use  American  engines  and  spare  parts  in  a  shipment  of  trucks 
for  China.  The  United  States  had  approved  the  §4.2  million  deal  involving  the 
sales  of  80  dump  trucks  by  the  Roberto  Perlini  Company.  The  informants  said 
that  the  General  Motors  engines  and  spare  parts  accounted  for  $400,000  of  the 
deal. 

November  12:  Speaking  for  the  United  States,  U.S.  Deputy  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative Christopher  H.  Phillips  expressed  opposition  in  a  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly si^eech  to  an  Algerian-sponsored  resolution  calling  for  the  expulsion  of 
Nationalist  China  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  admittance  of  Comnri.nist 
China  in  its  place.  Phillips  refrained  from  citing  other  arguments  against  Pe- 
king's admission,  stressing  only  U.S.  opposition  to  Nationalist  China's  expulsion. 
Phillips  emphasized  that  "the  United  States  is  as  interested  as  any  in  this  room 
to  see  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  play  a  constructive  role  among  the  family 
of  nations." 

November  20 :  Fifty-one  nations  voted  in  the  United  Nations  for  an  Algerian- 
sponsored  resolution  calling  for  the  admission  of  Communist  China  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationalist  China.  Forty-nine  were  opposed  and  2-5  abstained.  However, 
the  Assembly  had  previously  passed  a  U.S. -sponsored  resolution  stipulating  that 
the  China  resolution  was  an  "important"  question,  thus  requiring  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  pa.ssage. 

November  20 :  The  State  Department  issued  a  statement  that  the  majority 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  Communist  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  had  created  a  "new  situation."  The  statement  stressed  that  "we 
are  not  prepared  to  drop  our  firm  opposition  to  attempts  to  deprive  the  Republic 
of  China  of  its  membership  in  the  U.N."  The  statement  noted  "that  there  is  much 
sentiment  in  the  U.N.  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Communist  China  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  a  majority  favors  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China." 

December  10 :  President  Nixon  told  a  news  conference :  "We  have  no  plans  to 
change  our  policy  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  at  this  time.  However,  we  are  going  to  continue  the  initiative  that  I  had 
begun — an  initiative  of  relaxing  trade  restrictions  and  travel  restrictions  and 
attempting  to  open  channels  of  communication  with  Communist  China,  having 
in  mind  the  fact  that  looking  long  toward  the  future  we  must  have  some  com- 
munication and  eventually  relations  with  Communi.st  China." 
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January  2G :  Testifying  before  tlie  House  Space  Committee,  Secretary  Rogers 
stated  :  "It  is  the  general  policy  of  this  administration  to  permit  the  exchange 
of  unclassilied  scientilic  and  technical  iniormation  with  the  scientists  and  insti- 
tutions of  any  country,  regardless  of  the  state  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country."  A  high  ranking  State  Department  othcial  later  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  Rogers  had  Communist  China  in  mind. 

February  17:  President  Nixon  told  a  news  conference  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese incursion  into  southern  Laos  was  "no  threat  to  Communist  China  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  by  Communist  Chinese  as  being  a  threat  against  them." 
February  IT):  In  his  second  annual  foreign  i)olicy  mes.sage  to  Congress,  I'resi- 
dent  Nixon  outlined  a  long  range  approach  to  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  area, 
looking  ahead  over  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  He  pointed  out  that  the  post-war  era, 
with  its  polarization  and  dependent  relationships,  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  future 
international  structure  of  the  region  is  iis  yet  unclear.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent it  is  likely  to  rest  on  two  pillars :  the  "collective  interests"  of  Asian  nations 
acting  in  regional  groupings,  and  the  policies  of  the  four  major  powers — the 
United  States.  Japan,  Communi.st  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
China,  he  said,  should  be  drawn  "into  a  constructive  relationship  with  the  world 
(ommuuity.  and  iiarticularly  with  the  rest  of  Asia."  The  new  international  struc- 
ture in  the  Far  East  "should  provide  full  scope  for  the  intluence  to  which  China's 
achievements  entitle  it."  In  seeking  to  draw  Communist  China  out  of  its  isola- 
tion and  bring  it  into  a  stable  international  order  in  Asia,  the  President  offered 
"to  establish  a  dialogue  with  Peking"  and  examine  possible  future  steps  to 
broaden  contacts  with  it.  He  u.sed  the  official  name,  tlie  People's  Republic  of 
China  several  times  in  the  report.  On  the  United  Nations  question,  he  emphasized 
TT.S.  opjiosition  to  Peking's  conditions  for  mend)er.ship,  especially  its  demand  for 
expulsion  of  Nationalist  China,  rather  than  U.S.  opjiosition  to  it^  membership  as 
such.  He  voiced  the  hope  that  the  two  Chinas  will  ultimately  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. Regarding  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  the  President  stated  that  the  T'nited 
States  seeks  no  advantage  tvom  the  dispute  but  "we  cannot  permit  either  Com- 
munist Cliina  or  the  U.S.S.R.  to  dictate  our  policies  and  conduct  toward  the 
other." 

The  President  cautioned  about  expecting  immediate  changes  in  tlie  present 
Sino-American  relationship,  noting  that  "there  is  little  we  can  do  ourselves  to 
improve  the  relationship"  so  long  as  Peking  maintains  its  "doeti-inaire  enmity 
toward  us." 

February  27  :  ABC  and  CBS  television  networks  reported  that  Communist 
China  was  seeking  to  buy  Si  billion  worth  of  SO  to  120  U.S.  .ietliners.  CBS  quoted 
Washington  .sources  as  sa.ving  the  deal  is  not  likely  to  go  through. 

Marcii  4:  I'resident  Nixon  told  a  news  conference:  "In  other  words,  we  would 
like  to  normalize  relations  with  all  nations  in  the  world.  There  has,  however,  been 
no  receprivity  on  the  part  of  Conumniist  China.  But  under  no  circum.stances  will 
we  proceed  with  a  policy  of  normalizing  relations  with  Communist  China  if  the 
cost  of  that  policy  is  to  expel  Taiwan  from  the  family  of  nations."  He  added : 
"Therefm-e.  it  w^ould  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  suggest  what  we  might  agree 
to  when  Communist  China  takes  the  position  that  they  will  have  no  discussion 
whatever  until  Taiwan  gets  out  [of  the  United  Nation.s].  We  will  not  start  with 
that  kind  of  a  proposition." 

March  15:  The  State  Department  announced  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
moving all  restrictions  on  travel  by  Americans  to  Communist  China  and  that  it 
was  attempting  to  bring  Peking's  ambassador  back  to  the  Warsaw  talks,  which 
were  interrupted  in  May  1070.  Officials  noted  that  China  had  granted  only  three 
entry  visas  to  Americans  in  the  last  17  months  even  though  a  thousand  persons 
liad  had  their  passports  validated  for  travel  to  China. 

March  26:  An  article  in  Novoyr.  Vremya,  a  leading  Soviet  foreign  affairs 
weekly,  suggested  that  the  Unite  States  was  conducting  "a  diplomacy  of  smiles" 
toward  Communist  China  in  the  hope  that  this  would  further  aggravate  Soviet- 
Clune'<e  relations.  It  charged  that  even  "ultrareactionary"  groups  in  the  United 
States  were  now  in  favor  of  establishing  ties  with  Peking. 

April  7:  Communist  China  extended  an  invitation  to  the  T^S.  table  tennis  team 
to  visit  China.  The  team,  competing  at  the  .Slst  World  Table  Tennis  Chanoiioii- 
shins  in  Tokyo,  promptly  accepted.  State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Brnv 
welcomed  the  invitation  and  said  the  United  States  "would  view  with  favor  a 
reciprocal  visit  of  an  athletic  team  or  teams  to  this  countrv." 
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April  14 :  President  Nixon  announced  a  relaxation  of  the  20-year-old  embargo 
(in  trade  with  Communist  China  :  "I  have  asked  for  a  list  of  items  of  a  non- 
strategic  nature  which  can  be  placed  under  general  license  for  direct  exi)ort  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Following  my  review  and  my  approval  of  :^pecific 
items  on  this  list,  direct  imports  of  designated  items  from  China  will  then  also 
be  authorized."  The  President  also  announced  that  U.S.  currency  controls  will 
be  relaxed  to  permit  Chinese  Communists  to  use  dollars  to  pay  for  imports ;  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  expedite  visas  for  Chinese  visitors  or  groups  of 
visitors ;  that  American  oil  companies  may  supply  fuel  to  ships  or  planes  pro- 
ceeding to  and  from  mainland  China,  except  Chinese-owned  or  Chinese- 
chartered  carriers  bound  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba  ;  and 
that  U.S.  vessels  or  aircraft  may  carry  Chinese  cargoes  between  non-Chinese 
ports,  and  U.S. -owned  carriers  flying  foreign  flags  may  call  at  Chinese  ports. 

April  14 :  Premier  Chou  En-lai  received  the  American  table  tennis  players  and 
told  them  that  their  trip  to  China  had  "opened  a  new  page  in  the  relations  of 
the  Chinese  and  American  people."  He  announced  that  American  newsmen  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  China — "'but  they  cannot  all  come  at  one  time,  they  will 
have  to  come  in  batches."  Chou  said  that  a  visit  of  the  Chinese  table  tennis  team 
to  the  United  States  was  up  to  Graham  B.  Steenhoven,  president  of  the  United 
States  Table  Tennis  Association,  who  said  later  that  the  Chinese  team  had  been 
invited.  Chou  said  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  and  China  in  the  future 
will  be  able  to  have  constant  contacts." 

April  1.") :  When  asked  about  Premier  Chou  En-lai's  statement  of  April  14  that 
the  U.S.  table  tennis  team's  visit  to  China  "opened  a  new  page  in  the  relations 
between  the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,"  White  House  press  spokesman  Ron 
Ziegler  replied :  "There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  initiatives  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  have  turned  a  new  page  in  our  relations  u^ith  China." 

April  1.") :  The  Neic  York  Times  cited  U.S.  ofiicials  in  Washington  as  saying 
that  President  Nixon's  order  relaxing  the  previous  ban  on  dollar  transactions 
with  Communist  China  will  not  free  nearly  $100  million  of  Chinese  dollar  assets 
frozen  in  lOHO.  Instead,  they  said,  the  order  will  permit  most  kinds  of  "current" 
new  transactions. 

April  16 :  President  Nixon  told  a  panel  of  the  American  Society  of  New'spaper 
Editors :  'The  long-range  goal  of  this  administration  and  of  the  next  one,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  must  be  two  things  :  one,  a  normalization  of  the  relations  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  two,  the  ending  of  the  isolation  of  mainland  China  from  the  world 
community."  The  President  cited  his  recent  decisions  to  relax  restrictions  on 
U.S.  travel  and  trade  with  Communist  China  and  said :  "Now  it  is  up  to  them. 
If  they  want  to  have  trade  in  these  many  arease  that  we  have  opened  up,  we 
are  ready.  If  they  want  to  have  Chinese  come  to  the  United  States,  we  are  ready. 
We  are  also  ready  for  Americans  to  go  there,  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life." 
He  added :  "We  are  prepared  to  take  other  steps  in  the  trade  field  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  exchange  field,  but  each  step  must  be  taken  one  at  a  time."  He 
described  it  as  "premature  to  talk  about  recognition,  it  is  premature  also  to  talk 
about  a  change  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations."  He  also  said : 
"However,  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  these  very  substantive  fields  of  exchange 
of  i>ersons  and  also  in  the  field  of  trade.  That  will  open  the  way  to  other  moves, 
which  will  be  made  at  an  appropriate  time." 

April  IS:  Associated  Press  correspondt'iit  .Tobii  Roderick  reported  from  Com- 
munist China  that :  "Conversations  with  Cnminunist  party  officials  and  others  who 
reflect  the  Peking  policy  line  indicate  that  as  a  first  step  [toward  better  U.S.- 
Chinese governmental  relations]  the  Nixon  administration  issue  a  statement 
saying  it  does  not  l»elieve  there  are  two  China's,  nor  one  China  and  one  Taiwan." 
Roderick  stated  :  "The  impression  gained  in  these  talks  is  that  if  the  United 
States  would  take  the  next  step  and  recognize  that  the  Taiwan  problem  is  an 
internal  Chinese  issue.  Peking  would  not  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Taiwan  or  the  Taiwan  Strait  as  a  precondition  to  further  exploration  of 
the  government  to  government  situation." 

April  18:  Tlie  U.S.  tattle  tennis  team  returned  home  from  Conununist  China. 
Assistant  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Frederick  Irving  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Chinese  would  soon  reciprocate  by  sending  a  team  to  the  United  States  and  that 
there  would  be  further  exchanges.  Graham  Steenhoven,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Table  Tennis  Association,  said  he  "hoped  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  able  to 
give  ...  an  answer"  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  would  accept  an  American 
invitation. 
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April  19 :  Vice  President  Agnew,  in  an  off-the-reeord  meeting  vvitli  nine  report- 
ers, disclosed  that  he  disagreed  with  some  facets  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
policy  of  easing  relations  with  the  Peking  regime  and  that  he  unsuccessfully 
argued  his  position  at  one  National  Security  Council  meeting  before  the  U.S. 
table  tennis  team  went  to  China.  Aguew  said  that  he  felt  such  moves  might  un- 
dermine American  support  for  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  and  adversely 
affect  American  public  opinion  regarding  Nationalist  China. 

Ai»ril  20:  Graham  Steeuhoven,  president  of  the  U.S.  Table  Tennis  Association, 
announced  that  the  Chinese  Communist  table  tennis  team  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation by  the  U.S.  team  to  visit  the  United  States. 

April  'SA:  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  expressed  the  hope  ihat  a  "new  chapter" 
had  been  opened  in  U.S.-China  relations  and  not  just  a  "new  page"  as  Premier 
Chou  En-Lai  suggested  to  visiting  U.S.  table  tennis  players.  Rogers  asserted 
th-it  "we  \AonI(l  hope  that  we  can  begin  to  have  some  trade"  following  President 
Nixon's  lifting  of  some  of  the  restrictions  on  commerce  with  Peking.  Rogers  said 
that  "I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  if  relations  between  our  two  countries  continue 
to  improve,"  Communist  China  "would  be  more  inclined  to  encourage  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement"  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Rogers 
stated  that  U.S.  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  Peking  had  not  been  begun 
"with  the  idea  of  irritating  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  way." 

April  26:  A  special  Presidential  commission  headed  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
recommended  that  the  United  States  seek  "as  early  as  practicable  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  but  without  the  expulsion  of  Nation- 
alist China.  The  commission's  report  stressed :  "Under  no  circumstances,  should 
the  U.S.  agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  from  the 
U.N."  It  added  that  "admission  and  retention  are  equally  important."  The  re- 
port also  asserted :  "This  is  not  a  question  of  dual  representation  for  one  China, 
but  the  provision  of  two  seats  for  two  governments." 

April  27:  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told  the  SEATO  Foreign  Ministers  con- 
ference in  London  that  Communist  China  "has  a  growing  role  to  play  in  Asia" 
and  that  U.S.  policy  "is  not  to  deny  that  role  but  to  encourage  it — to  encourage  it 
to  play  a  constructive  rather  than  a  disruptive  role."  He  added  that  "whatever 
the  motive  we  welcome  the  Chinese  move"  in  inviting  the  American  table  tennis 
team  to  China. 

April  28 :  State  Department  spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray  III  stated :  "In  our 
view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  is  an  unsettled  question  sub- 
ject to  future  international  resolution.  Both  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  disagree  with  this  conclusion.  Both  consider  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  are  part  of  the  sovereign  state  of  China."  Bray  asserted  that  a 
"possible  way"  to  resolve  the  dispute  between  the  two  Chinese  regimes  over  the 
status  of  Taiwan  "would  be  on  the  basis  of  agreements  arrived  at  between  the 
two  governments." 

April  28:  Secretary  Rogers  stated  in  a  BBC  television  interview  that  the 
United  States  would  "very  much  favor"  an  exchange  of  journalists,  students 
and  professional  people  with  Communist  China  in  the  near  future.  He  also  said 
that  a  visit  to  China  by  President  Nixon  "might  well  be  possible  .  .  .  dOM-n  the 
mad  a  piece"  liut  that  a  visit  would  not  be  practical  "right  now."  Rogers  said 
that  despite  the  recent  friendly  gestures  emanating  from  Peking,  China  had  not 
changed  its  basic  foreign  policy.  "They're  expansionist,"  he  said,  adding :  "They 
obviou'-ly  woTild  like  to  have  greater  influence  in  the  area  ...  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam.  "We  don't  think  their  policy  has  changed,  but  we  are  very  encouraged, 
of  course,  by  their  recent  overtures  to  the  outside  world." 

April  28:  George  Bush,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Ignited  Nations,  stated  that 
support  at  the  United  Nations  for  the  "important  question"  device  to  prevent 
Communist  China's  admission  to  membership  appears  to  be  eroding.  He  added, 
however,  that  "one  doesn't  assume  it  can't  be  sustained  the  next  time  around." 

April  29 :  President  Nixon  said  at  a  news  conference  that  "normalization  of 
our  relationships  with  mainland  China"  is  "a  long  range  goal."  He  also  stated  : 
"I  hope  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  expect  to  visit  mainland  China  sometime  in 
some  capacity — I  don't  know  what  capacity."  The  President  described  the  sug- 
ge.stion  of  direct  Chine.se  Communist  and  Nationalist  negotiations  as  "a  nice 
legalistic  way  to  approach  it.  but  I  think  it's  completely  unrealistic."  He  added 
that  "the  United  States  is  seeking  to,  in  a  very  measured  way  while  maintaining 
our  treaty  commitments  to  Taiwan,  we  are  seeking  a  more  normal  realtionship 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China." 
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April  30 :  The  April  30  issue  of  Life  Magazine  carried  Edgar  Snow's  account 
of  his  interview  with  Mao  Tse-tung  on  December  IS,  1970,  iu  Peking.  Mao,  ac- 
cording to  Snow,  told  him  that  President  Nixon  would  be  welcome  to  visit  China 
either  as  President  or  as  a  tourist  and  that  Mao  would  be  happy  to  talk  with 
him.  Snow  also  wrote  that  foreign  diplomats  in  Peking  were  aware  in  1970  that 
"go-betweens"  were  delivering  messages  from  Washington  to  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment." Snow  said  the  purport  of  the  messages  was  to  assure  the  Chinese  that 
Mr.  Nixon  was  "firmly  determined,  it  was  said,  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  as 
^peedily  as  possible,  to  seek  a  negotiated  international  guarantee  of  the  inde- 
yendence  of  Southeast  Asia,  to  end  the  impasse  in  Sino-American  relations  by 
clearing  up  the  Taiwan  question  and  to  bring  the  People's  Republic  into  the 
fj'nited  Nations  and  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States."  They 
hIso  included  a  White  House  proposal  to  send  a  personal  representative  of 
t'resident  Nixon  to  Peking. 

April  30 :  Apparently  referring  to  recent  visits  to  China  by  table  tennis  teams 
from  other  countries,  including  the  United  States,  the  New  China  News  Agency 
quoted  an  editorial  stating  that  the  Chinese  should  "learn  modestly  from  other 
people's  strong  points,  their  revolutionary  spirit  and  their  valuable  experience. 
In  this  way  we  and  the  people  of  other  countries  can  support  each  other  still 
better  and  advance  together." 

May  4  :  A  Radio  Peking  broadcast  accused  the  United  States  of  "hostility  to 
the  Chinese  people"  and  "brazen  interference"  in  Chinese  affairs.  Referring  to 
a  State  Department  statement  of  April  28  that  the  question  of  Taiwan's  sover- 
eignty was  "subject  to  future  international  resolution."  the  broadcast  declared 
that  "there  is  only  one  China  in  the  world,"  and  that  "Taiwan  is  an  inalienable 
part  of  China's  sacred  territory."  The  broadcast  also  rejected  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission report,  describing  it  as  "peddling  the  plot  of  two  China's"  or  "one  China, 
one  Taiwan."  It  described  the  American  table  tennis  team's  visit  to  China  as  a 
"new  development"  in  the  friendship  between  the  American  and  Chinese  people" 
but  said  that  the  Nixon  Administration's  moves  to  improve  U.S. -China  relations 
were  "fraudulent"  and  were  being  attempted  to  "gain  political  capital  and  extri- 
cate itself  from  its  isolated  situation." 

May  7 :  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  announced  that  all  controls  on  the 
use  of  dollars  or  dollar  instruments  in  transactions  vrith  Communist  China  were 
removed.  This  would  permit,  among  other  things,  Chinese-Americans  to  send  dol- 
lars to  their  relatives  in  mainland  China.  The  Treasury  also  authorized  Ameri- 
can-owned ships  flying  another  country's  flag  to  stop  at  mainland  China  ports. 
The  Treasury  also  said  it  was  consulting  with  other  agencies  on  relaxing  con- 
trols on  imports  from  Communist  China. 

May  19 :  An  editorial  put  out  by  Hsinhua.  the  of!ieiai  Chinese  Communist  press 
agency,  spoke  of  a  "new  high  tide  of  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism"  through- 
out the  world  and  that  the  Nixon  Administration  had  "lauded  itself  in  a  blind 
alley  and  at  the  end  of  its  tether."  The  editorial  asserted  that  U.S.  policy  had 
touched  off  "violent  revolutionary  storms  in  the  United  StatC'^'."  It  stated  :  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  dealing  heavier  and  heavier  blows  from  within  at 
U.S.  imperialism  .  .  .  and  they  have  become  an  important  vigorous  force  in  the 
world  people's  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism." 

May  22:  The  United  States  Table  Tennis  Association  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  United  States-China  Relations  ^  announced  an  agreement  to  cooperate 
on  the  visit  of  a  table  tennis  team  from  Communist  China  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  group  offered  financial  assistance  when  it  learned  that  the  Table  Ten- 
nis Association  was  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the  visit. 

June  10:  President  Nixon  issued  an  order  specifying  those  non-strategic  items 
eligible  for  export  to  Communist  China.  The  President  also  included  in  his 
announcement  permission  for  the  import  of  all  goods  from  China  under  a  general 
license.  Under  the  new  order,  U.S.  exporters  will  be  free  to  sell  to  China  most 
farm,  fish  and  forestry  products,  fertilizers,  coal,  selected  chemicals  and  metals, 
pas.senger  cars,  agricidtural,  industrial  and  office  eciuipment  and  certain  elec- 
tronic and  communications  equipment.  Several  items  which  are  eligible  for  ex- 
port to  the  Soviet  Union  (petroleum  products,  navigation  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  and  machinery  for  welding  large  pipes,  and  locomotives)  were 


1  Thp  National  Commlttpp  on  Unltprl  Statps-Chlna  Rplntlons  (iosorlbps  Itsflf  a«  a  non- 
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not  on  the  Cliiiin  list.  A,irricnUnr«>  Secretary  Hardin  cautioned  that  U.S.  officials 
"do  not  antici])ate  significant  trade  developments"  with  regard  to  farm  iiro(hicts 
"in  the  immediate  future."  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler  said  the 
President  "will  later  consider  the  possibility  of  further  steps"  to  broaden  ties  with 
Communist  China. 


Congressional  Action  Affecting  I'.S.  Relations  with  Communist  China. 

1949-1971 

(by  Larry  A.  Nik.sch,  Analyst  in  Asian  Affairs.  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service,  May  12,  1971) 

I.  Summary  of  Legislation 

Congressional  legislation  relating  to  Communist  China  since  1949  falls  into 
three  basic  categories:  (1)  resolutions  and  legislation  expressing  Congressional 
opposition  to  Peking's  admission  to  the  United  Nations:  (2)  proiiibitions  and 
restrictions  on  U.S.  trade  with  Communist  China;  and  (3)  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  aid  to  Communist  China. 

a.  the  united  nations  question 

Since  January  1951,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  often  gone  on  record  oppos- 
ing the  admission  of  Communist  China  into  the  United  Nations.  Various  reasons 
for  such  opposition  have  been  cited  in  Congressional  reports  accompanying  the.*e 
resolutions.  House  Report  768  (83rd  Congress,  1st  Session),  accompanying  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  129,  referred  to  the  Ignited  Nations  General  Assembly  reso- 
lutions of  December  14,  1950,  which  recommended  that  in  cases  where  "more  than 
one  authority  claims  to  be  the  government  entitled  to  represent  a  member  state 
.  .  .  the  question  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  charter  and  the  circumstances  of  each  ecase."  The  report  concluded  that : 
Measured  against  the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  charter,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists do  not  meet  the  standards  prescribed  for  membership  in  the  L'nited 
Nations. 

In  this  respect,  it  cited  Peking's  "consistent  disregard  for  fundamental  human 
rights"  and  "agression  in  Korea."  To  give  the  Chinese  Communists  a  perma- 
nent seat  in  the  Security  Council,  the  report  asserted,  "would  enhance  their 
prestige,  give  courage  to  their  sympathizers,  and  weaken  those  who  are  resisting 
Communist  agression  from  without  and  Communist  .subjugation  from  within.  It 
would  imply  an  acceptance  of  their  permanent  conquest  of  China  and  give 
them  an  air  of  respectability."  The  report  finally  warned  that  if  the  United 
Nations  admitted  Communist  China,  "the  Congress,  representing  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  American  people  on  this  matter,  would  properly  insist  upon 
a  reexamination  of  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  the  special- 
ized agencies." 

Subsequent  reports  stated  similar  reasons  for  the  position  taken  by  Congress 
and  also  criticized  Peking's  repression  in  Tibet,  threats  against  its  neighbors, 
and  export  of  narcotics. 

In  1961,  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  (Sen.  Con. 
Res.  34)  which  expressed  opposition  to  Communist  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  also  voiced  support  for  the  United  States  iiolicy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Since  1961,  over  15  resolutions  and  sections  of  bills  have  restated  Congres- 
sional sentiment  on  the  United  Nations  issue. 

B.  restrictions  on  trade 

Congress  has  since  1949  passed  a  number  of  laws  either  directly  restricting 
U.S.  trade  with  Communist  countries  or  generally  authorizing  the  Executive 
branch  to  restrict  trade.  While  some  restrictions  have  been  sub.sequently  relaxed 
with  regard  to  certain  Eastern  European  Communist  states,  for  more  than  20 
years  a  total  embargo  on  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland  has  remained  in 
effect.  However,  President  Nixon  has  recently  moved  to  lift  the  embargo  and 
])ermit  limited  trade  with  Communist  China. 

The  embargo  on  all  financial  and  commercial  transactions  with  Communist 
China  has  its  statutory  authority  in  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
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Act  of  1917.  This  provision  gives  the  President  the  power  "during  the  time  of 
war  or  other  period  of  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President"  to  pro- 
hibit all  commercial  and  financial  transactions  with  countries  designated  by 
him.  President  Truman  so  designated  Communist  China  on  December  IT,  10.")0. 

In  1949,  Congress  passed  the  Export  Control  Act  and  superseded  it  in  1!K)9 
with  the  Export  Administration  Act.  Under  these  laws,  the  Executive  has  es- 
tablished a  licensing  system  for  controlling  the  exportation  of  short-sui)ply  or 
strategic  commodities.  In  general,  every  American  export,  except  to  Canada, 
requires  some  type  of  export  license.  A  large  portion  of  exports  can  take  place 
under  a  variety  of  so-called  "general"  licenses,  that  is,  broad  authorizations  per- 
mitting the  exportation  of  some  commodities  under  specified  conditions  without 
the  exporter's  having  to  obtain  a  specific  permission  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  commodities  the  exportation  of  which  needs  to  be  controlled  for  any 
reason,  may  be  exported  only  after  a  so-called  "validated"  license  has  been  issued 
to  the  exporter.  A  validated  license  is  a  formal  document  authorizing  the  ex- 
port of  controlled  commodities  within  the  specific  limitations  of  the  document. 

The  requirement  to  obtain  a  validated  license  varies  not  only  with  the  com- 
modity to  be  exported  but  also  with  its  destination.  In  December  1950  all  gen- 
eral licenses  were  revoked  with  regard  to  Communist  China,  and  all  exports  to 
that  country  became  subject  to  the  validated  license  procedure.  President  Nixon's 
announcement  of  April  14,  1971,  that  trade  restrictions  with  Communist  China 
will  be  eased  indicates  that  the  export  of  some  nonstrategic  goods  will  be  al- 
lowed under  a  general  license  while  the  export  of  most  commodities  will  still 
require  a  validated  license. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  19.11  (Battle  Act)  strengthens 
the  President's  control  over  trade  with  Communist  China  by  authorizing  him  to 
impose  an  embargo  on  trade  with  nations  "threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  It  also  provides  for  the  termination,  upon  Presidential  determination, 
of  all  U.S.  military,  economic,  or  financial  aid  to  any  nation  which  exports  com- 
modities to  Communist  China. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  represent  another  attempt  to  limit  U.S.  trade  with  Commvuiist  countries, 
including  China.  Under  the  latter  law,  which  has  superseded  the  19.51  act  and 
which  is  operative  today,  the  President  is  directed  to  deny  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  products  imported  into  the  United  States  directly  or  indirectly  from 
any  country  "dominated  or  controlled  by  Communism."  The  only  exception  applies 
to  Communist  countries  receiving  most-favored-nation  treatment  at  the  time  of 
the  law's  passage. 

C.    BESTKICTIONS    CIS'    AID 

Con.gressional  legislation  dealing  with  U.S.  foreign  as.sistance  relates  to  Com- 
munist China  in  two  ways.  It  directly  prohibits  aid  to  Mainland  China  and  sus- 
pends assistance  to  any  country  aiding  or  trading  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam.^ 
Congress  has  aimed  the  latter  stipulation  at  non-Communist  countries  that  trade 
with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam,  but  these  provisions  would  also  apply  to  Peking. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19.j1  limited  U.S.  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  to  "friendly  countries"  only.  In  practical  application,  this  denied  any 
assistance  to  Ctnnmunist  China.  An  amendment  to  the  act  in  1953  permitted  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  only  to  "friendly  countries."  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19.54  denied  military  assistance  to  Communist  governments  in 
Asia  and  permitted  economic  aid  only  in  certain  geographical  arejis,  none  of 
which  were  controlled  by  Communist  governments. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  ("P.L. 
480"),  as  amended,  which  is  still  operative,  sales  of  farm  products  for  long-term 
credit  or  for  foreign  currencies  are  prohibited  with  respect  to  "any  country  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or  organization  controlling 
a  world  Communist  movement."  Communist  China  is  currently  ineligible  under 
this  provision  and  under  another  clause  prohibiting  sales  for  foreign  currency  to 
"any  country  or  area  dominated  by  a  Communist  governmciit."  Subsequent 
amendments  prohibit  sales  for  foreign  currency  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba 
and  all  sales  to  countries  trading  with  North  Vietnam."  While  this  provision  is 


>■  Much  of  this  legislation  prohibits  aid  to  •■Communist  countries."  While  some  of  the 
restrictions  have  been  removed  with  respect  to  certain  Eastern  European  Communist 
countries,  thev  remain  In  effect  concerning  Comnuinlst  China. 

-Public  Law  480  sales  to  any  country  trading  witli  North  Vietnam  are  currently  also 
prohibited   under  an  amendment   to   the  Foreign   Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
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directed  mainly  as  neutralist  countries  such  as  India,  it  also  applies  to  Com- 
munist China. 

Tiie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  currently  prohibits  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  "any  Communist  country"  and  specifically  refers  to  the  "People's 
Republic  of  China''  in  this  connection.  The  President,  however,  is  authorized 
to  extend  aid  if  he  determines  that:  (1)  such  action  is  "vital"  to  U.S.  security; 
(2)  "the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;"  and  (3)  "such  assistance  will  further  promote  the  independence 
of  the  recipient  country  from  international  communism."  An  amendment  cur- 
rently prohibits  aid  to  any  country  that  provides  aid  to  or  trades  with  North 
Vietnam. 

Congressional  acts  also  prohibit  transactions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  with 
respect  to  Communist  China.  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  194.5,  as  amended, 
states  that  the  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  a  "Communist  country"  or  for  use  in  a  Com- 
munist country.  The  President  may  waive  this  restriction  if  he  determines  such 
action  to  be  in  the  "national  interest."  The  Act  also  prohibits  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing,  insuring,  or  extending  credit  for  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  a 
country  "which  engages  in  armed  conflict,  declared  or  otherwi.se"  with  the  United 
States  (North  Vietnam  for  example)  or  by  a  country  "which  furnishes  by 
direct  governmental  action"  goods,  military  assistance,  or  advisers  to  a  country 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the  United  States.  The  Act  provides  for  no 
Presidential  waiver  in  this  case. 

II.  Major  Legislation  Affecting  U.S.  Relations  With  Communist  China, 

1949-1971 

A.   resolutions  and   legislation  relating   to  communist  china's   admission 

INTO    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

1.  January  19,  1951 :  House  Resolution  77,  82d  Congress,  1st  session.  Passed 
House  of  Representatives  by  voice  vote. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sen.se  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  United 
Nations  should  immediately  act  and  declare  the  Chine.se  Communist  authorities 
an  aggressor  in  Korea. 

2.  January  23,  1951 :  Senate  Resolution  36,  S2d  Congress,  1st  session.  Passed 
Senate,  91  yeas,  0  nays. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Communist  Chine.se  Gov- 
ernment .should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
representative  of  China. 

3.  May  15,  1951 :  House  Resolution  96,  82d  Congress,  1st  session.  Passed  House 
of  Representatives  under  unanimous  consent  proceedings. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  authorities  shall  not  be  permitted  to  represent  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

4.  July  10.  19.53 :  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  129,  83d  Congress,  1st  session. 
Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Chine.se  Communists  are 

not  entitled  to  and  should  not  be  recognized  to  represent  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

(This  concurrent  resolution  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Before  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  similar 
language  was  adopted  in  the  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act.  19.54.  See 
item  5.) 

5.  August  5,  19.53  [date  the  Public  Law  is  approved  by  the  President]  :  Section 
111  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropriation  Act,  19.54 
(Public  Law  195,  83d  Congress.  1st  session). 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Communist  Chinese  Government  should 
not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  representative  of 
China. 

6.  July  2, 1954  :  Section  110  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (Public  Law  471,  83d 
Congress,  2d  session) .  Same  as  item  5. 

7.  July  15,  1954 :  House  Resolution  627,  83d  Congress,  2d  session.  Passed  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  by  vote  of  381  yeas,  0  nays. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the 
seating  of  the  Communist  regime  in  China  as  the  representative  of  China  in  the 
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United  Nations  or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  and  supports  the  President  in 
liis  expressed  determination  to  use  all  means  to  prevent  such  representation. 

8.  August  26,  1954 :  Extract  from  Section  103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  665,  83d  Congress,  2d  session). 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of  China.  In  the 
event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the 
Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  is 
requested  to  inform  the  Congress,  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  national  security,  of  the  implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

9.  July  7,  1955:  Section  110  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1956  (Public  Law  133,  84th 
Congress,  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

10.  July  8,  1955:  Section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955  (Public  Law 
138.  84th  Congress.  1st  session). 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  China  has  not  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions contained  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  should  not  be  recognized 
to  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

11.  June  20,  1956:  Section  110  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (Public  Law  603.  84th 
Congress,  2d  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

12.  July  31,  1956 :  Section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957 
(Public  Law  853.  84th  Congress,  2d  session). 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of  China,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Communist 
regime  in  China  has  not  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  should  not  be  recognized  to 
represent  China  in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress 
insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  our 
foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by  membership  in  the  United  Nation.s, 
together  with  any  recommendations  which  he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

13.  July  23,  19.56:  House  Concurrent  Resolution  26.j.  84th  Congress.  2d  session. 
Passed  House  of  Representatives  by  vote  of  391  yeas,  0  nays.  Passed  Senate.  86 
yens.  0  nnys. 

Re=;olvpd  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring).  Thnt  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  its  previous  expressions  should  be  and  are  hereby 
reemphasized  that  the  Communist  regime  in  China  should  not  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  China  ;  and 

That  the  Congress  hereby  expre.sses  its  conviction  that  such  admission  would 
gravely  injure  the  United  Nations  and  impair  its  effective  functioning  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aims,  principles,  and  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

14.  June  11.  19.^7 :  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  19r»8  (Public  Law  49.  8.5th 
Confrress,  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

15.  September  3.  1057 :  Section  109  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act, 

19.58  (Public  Law  279.  85th  Congress.  1st  session).  Same  as  item  12. 

16.  .Tune  30.  1958:  Section  10.5  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  19,50  (Public  Law  474,  S5th 
Compress.  2d  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

17.  August  28,  1958:  Section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act, 

19.59  (Public  Law  8.53.  8.5th  Congress.  2d  session).  Same  as  item  12. 

18.  July  13.  1959:  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1960  (Public  Law  84.  86th 
Congress.  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

19.  Augu.'^t  17.  19.59:  Hou.'je  Concurrent  Resolution  369.  86th  Congre.<?s.  1st  ses- 
sion. Passed  House  bv  vote  of  368  yeas.  2  navs. 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring).  Th<at  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  (."onsress  that  its  opposition  to  tlie  seating  in  the  United  Niitions 
Of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of  China  sliould  be  and  is 
liereby  reiteriited  ;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  hei'eby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  China  has  not  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  contained  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  should 
not  be  recognized  to  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

<■  (House  Concurrent  Resolution  369  was  introduced  after  the  relevant  section 
Of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill  for  1960  (see  item  12)  was  stricken 
as  being  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill.  The  House  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  361)  reafBrmed  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to  the  seating  of 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations.  Later,  section  112  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Appropriation  Bill  for  1960  was  rewritten  into  the  bill  (see  item  20). 

20.  September  28,  1959  :  Section  112  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act, 
I960  (Public  Law  3S3,  S6th  Congress,  1st  session) .  Same  as  item  12. 

21.  August  31.  1960:  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1961  (Public  Law  67S,  86th 
Cimgress,  2d  .session) .  Same  as  item  5. 

22.  September  2,  1960:  Section  107  of  the  Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Api)ropriarioa  Act,  1961  (Public  Law  704,  S6th  Congress,  2d  session).  Same 
as  item  12. 

23.  August  31,  1961:  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. Passed  House  of  Representatives  by  vote  of  395  yeas,  0  nays.  Passed  Sen- 
ate. 76  yeas,  0  nays, 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  enjoys  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  including  ti-eaty  obligations 
which  tills  Government  honors  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  faithfully  discharged  its  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  T'nited  Nations  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  government  has  flagrantly  violated  basic 
human  rights,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people  one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes 
known  to  history,  and  is  without  authority  to  speak  for  the  Chinese  people  other 
than  the  authority  that  derives  from  usurpation  and  tyranny  :  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  by  its  aggression  in  Korea,  its  repres- 
sion in  Tibet,  its  threats  against  its  neighbors,  its  failure  to  release  American 
prisoners  as  promised,  its  export  of  narcotics  to  non-Communist  coiintries,  in  col- 
laboration with  criminal  elements  in  these  countries,  on  a  scale  that  makes  it 
the  major  source  of  the  international  illicit  narcotics  traffic,  and  its  hostility 
toward  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  qualifiPd  for  representation  in  the  United  Nations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurringl.  That 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  shall 
continue  to  support  that  Government  as  the  representative  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  :  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  T'nited  States  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  seatinsr  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  reerime  in  the  United  Nations  so  long  as  that  regime  per- 
sists in  defying  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  President  in  not  according  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
nnniist  regime. 

24.  September  21,  1961 :  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  .Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1962  (Public  Law  264,  87tli 
Congress,  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

25.  September  30,  1961 :  Section  107  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1962  (Public  Law  329,  S7th  Congress,  1st  session). 
Same  as  item  12. 

26.  October  18,  1962:  Section  105  of  the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1903  (Public 
Law  843,  87th  Congress,  2d  session) .  Same  as  item  5. 

27.  October  23,  1962:  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1963  (Pul)lic  Law  872,  87th  Congress,  2d  session).  Same 
as  item  12. 

28.  December  30,  1963 :  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1964  (Public 
Law  245,  88th  Congress,  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 
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29.  January  6,  1964 :  Section  lOu  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
Xiropriation  Act,  1964  (Public  Law  258,  88th  Congress,  1st  session).  Same  as 
item  12. 

30.  August  31,  1964:  Section  10.")  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  196.")  (Public 
Law  527,  88th  Congress,  2d  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

31.  October  7,  1964 :  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1965  (Public  Law  634,  88th  Congress,  2d  session).  Same  as 
item  12. 

32.  September  2,  1965 :  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1966  (Public 
Law  104,  89th  Congress,  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

33.  October  20,  1965 :  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1966  (Public  Law  273,  89th  Congress,  1st  session).  Same 
as  item  12. 

34.  October  15,  1966 :  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1967  (Public  Law  691,  89th  Congress,  2d  session).  Same 
as  item  12. 

35.  November  8,  1966 :  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1907  (Public 
Law  797,  89th  Congress,  2d  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

36.  November  8,  1967 :  Section  105  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Apjjropriation  Act,  1968  (Public 
Law  133,  90th  Congress,  1st  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

37.  January  2,  1968 :  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1968  (Public  Law  249,  90th  Congress,  1st  session).  Same 
as  item  12. 

38.  August  9,  1968 :  Section  105  of  Departments  of  State,  Justice  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  90-470, 
90tli  Congress,  2d  session) ,  for  1969 — Same  as  item  5. 

.39.  October  17,  1968 :  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1969  (Public  Law  90-581,  90th  Congress,  2d  session). 
Same  as  item  12. 

40.  February  9,  1970 :  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriation  Act,  1970  (Public  Law  90-194,  91st  Congress,  2d  session). 
Same  as  item  12. 

41.  October  21,  1970:  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1971  (Public 
Law  91-472,  91st  Congress,  2d  session).  Same  as  item  5. 

B.    LEGISLATION    ON    TRAHE 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  :  The  Act  empowers  the  President  "during 
the  time  of  war  or  during  any  other  period  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  I'resident"  to  regulate  or  prohibit  any  commercial  or  financial  transaction 
"by  any  person,  or  with  respect  t(j  any  property,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  United  States''  with  regard  to  "any  foreign  country  or  national  thereof." 
Under  this  act,  President  Truman  on  Decemljer  17,  1950,  prohibited  all  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions  with  Communist  China. 

Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  The  Act  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  export  controls  to  "Communist-dominated  nations"  to 
the  "maximum  extent  possible"  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  allies  and  non-Com- 
munist nations.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  expor- 
tati(m  of  any  articles  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  rules  and  regulatioTis  .should  restrict  exports  "to  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
if  the  President  .shall  determine  that  such  export  makes  a  significant  C(mtri- 
l)ution  to  the  military  or  economic  potential  of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States."    (Superseded  by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.) 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 :  Congress  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleimi.  tran.s- 
portatinn  materials  of  strategic  value  and  "items  of  primary  strategic  .sig- 
nificniice  used  in  the  production  of  arms,  anmiunition,  and  implements  of  war" 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  "threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States,   including   the   Union   of    Soviet    Socialist   Republics   and   all    countries 


under  its  domination."  The  Act  empowers  the  Executive  to  determine  items  to 
be  embargoed  and  that  such  determination  "shall  be  continuously  adjusted  to 
current  conditions.  .  .  ." 

It  further  states  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  aH 
military  economic,  or  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  be  terminated  if  that 
nation  knowingly  permits  the  shipment  "to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States"  of  arms,  ammunition,  implements 
of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value  and  "items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war."  The  President,  however,  may 
disregard  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator  if  he  determines  that  a 
termination  of  such  assistance  would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951:  (cont. )  The  Act  further 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  export  of  com- 
modities other  than  those  specified  by  the  Act  with  regard  to  nations  or  combi- 
nation of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  directed  to  invite  nonrecipients  of  U.S.  aid  to  cooperate 
In  controlling  the  exportation  of  strategic  commodities  to  any  nation  or  comlu- 
nation  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 :  The  Act  denies  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  all  Communist  countries  except  Yug<!slavia  sind  ,-pecificnIly  pn - 
hibits  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  certain  furs  and  skins  from  Com- 
munist China.  ( Su])ersefled  by  the  Trade  Expan^^ion  Act  of  1962.) 

Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 :  Congress  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
(fe^ignate  tho.se  articles  which  shall  be  considered  iis  arms,  ammunition,  and  iin- 
plernents  of  war.  including  techni<"nl  data  relating  thereto. 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19fi2 :  The  Act  directs  the  President  to  "suspend,  with- 
draw, or  prevent  the  application"  of  the  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to 
{iroducts.  imported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  country  or  area  "dominated  or 
controUed  by  Communism."  The  President  may  extend  the  benefits  of  trade  agree- 
ment concessions  to  products,  imported  directl.v  or  indirectly,  of  a  Communist 
country,  which  was  receiving  trade  concessions  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
Act,  upon  determination  that  such  treatment  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such  country  or  area  "from  domination 
or  control  by  international  communism." 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act,  1964 :  The  Act  imposes  an  interest  erpializa- 
tion  tax  on  acquisitions  by  Americans  of  indirect  investment  .securities  issued 
in  developed  foreign  countries  while  exempting  from  the  tax  such  securities 
issued  in  less  developed  countries.  The  statute  specifically  excludes  any  country 
of  the  "Sino-Soviet  bloc"  from  the  definition  of  a  less  developed  cotmtry. 

Ex?iort  -Vdministration  Aef  of  1969:  The  Act  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  TTnited  States  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods  and  technology  which  would 
Tnalce  a  .significant  contribution  to  the  military  potential  of  any  other  nation 
or  nntions  v\'hich  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  T'nited 
States.  It  empowers  the  President  to  prohibit  the  export  of  any  item  "to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  if  the  President  determines  that  their  export  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  of  the  I'^nited  State.''." 

C.    LEGISLATION    ON     AID 

Export-Import  Bank  Ant  of  1945,  as  amended:  The  Act  states  that  the  Bank 
shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  any  extension  of 
credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  product  by  "a  Communist 
country"  as  defined  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign  country  if  the  product 
in  question  is  principally  for  use  in,  or  sale  or  lease  to  "a  Communist  counti'y." 
Exceptions  to  this  ban  may  be  made  if  the  President  determines  them  to  be 
in  the  national  interest ;  he  must  report  that  determination  within  30  da.vs  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  similar  ban  on  the  Bank's  activities  is  imposed  in 
regard  to  direct  or  indirect  exports  to  any  country  engaged  in  armed  confiirt 
with  the  Ignited  States  or  in  regard  to  a  country  which  furnishes  by  direct 
governmental  action  goods,  supplies,  military  assistance  or  advisers  to  a  country 
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ill  arnif'J  conflict  with  the  United  States.  This  ban  is  not  subject  to  a  Presi- 
dential determination  of  national  interest.  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended : 

The  Act  (P.L.-480)  authorizes  the  sale  of  American  agricultural  commodities 
to  foreign  countries  for  dollars  on  credit  or  for  currencies  of  the  purchasing 
countries.  It  restricts  such  sales  to  "friendly  countries"  and  excludes  from  this 
category  "any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  government 
or  organization  controlling  a  world  Communist  movement"  and  with  regard  to 
sales  for  foreign  currency  only  "any  country  or  area  Agricultural  Trade  T'e- 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended :  dominated  by  a  Communist 
government."  The  Act  further  prohibits  all  sales,  either  for  foreign  currencies 
or  for  dollar  credits,  to  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations.  It  specifically  prohibits  sales  for  foreign  currencies  to 
any  country  that  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  its  ships  or  aircraft  to  carry  com- 
modities from  or  to  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam.  Moreover,  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  currently  prohibits  any  P.L.-480  sales  to  countries 
trading  with  North  Vietnam.  P.L.-480  does,  however,  permit  famine  and  emer- 
gency relief  to  Communist  countries. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 :  The  Act  authorizes  "military,  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  friendly  countries."  Although  friendly  countries  were 
not  further  defined  in  the  Act,  in  actual  practice  nn  assistance  was  given  to 
Communist  China  in  this  Act.  (See  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  current 
pr(jvisions. ) 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 :  The  Act  specifies  that  military  assistance  una 
defense  support  could  be  furnished  only  to  "friendly  nations"  and  declared 
"the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  .  .  .  shall 
be  used  on  behalf  of  governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  manuuin 
Commimist  rule  over  any  defined  territory  in  Asia."  Provisions  for  economic 
development  grants  and  loans  in  effect  excluded  Communist  countries  by  allo- 
cating the  necessary  funds  by  geographic  area  and  omitting  any  area  in  which 
Communist  countries  were  situated.  (See  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for 
current  provisions. ) 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 :  The  Act  prohibits  assistance  under  its  pro- 
visions to  "any  Communist  country."  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  (2)  the  recipient  country  is  not 
controlled  by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy:  and  (3)  such  assistance 
will  further  promote  the  independence  of  the  recipient  country  from  international 
communism.  The  Act  specifically  lists  the  "People's  Republic  of  China"  as  a 
"Communist  country." 

Since  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19(54,  which  amends  the  basic  1961  Act, 
various  amendments  have  prohibited  foreign  aid  to  any  country  that  trades 
with  or  aids  North  Vietnam.  The  current  provision  reads  that  no  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  sales  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  shall  be  given  "to  any  country  which  sells 
or  furnishes  to  North  Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  to  transport  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  the  regime  in  North  Vietnam  gives  support  to  hostilies 
in  South  Vietnam." 


U.S.    Sex  ATE, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  9,.  1971. 

Dear  Colleague  :  On  Thursday  morning.  June  10.  I  plan  to  Pi)eak  on  the  Senate 
floor  urging  that  the  U.S.  continue  to  adhere  to  its  policy  of  non-admission  of 
mainland  China  to  the  United  Nations. 

While  I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  efforts  to  open  lines  of  communication 
with  the  Peking  government.  I  believe  we  must  proceed  cautiously  and  the  next 
moves  must  be  up  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a  government  which 
is  seeking  admission  to  the  U.N.  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  that 
organization  and  international  law.  Until  then,  we  should  continue  to  demand 
that  the  matter  of  admission  be  considered  an  important  question  by  the  T'.N. 
membership  and  the  U.S.  government  should  lead  the  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  Communist  China. 

A  copy  of  my  speech  is  attached  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  H.  Dominick,  U.S.  Senator. 
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The  Real  Communist  China 

(By   Senator  Peter   I)(imink-k,   of  Colorado) 

Mr.  President,  which  is  the  real  Coninmnist  China? 

The  smiling  welcome  of  Chou  En-lai  to  an  American  table  tennis  team  visiting 
mainland  China  in  mid-April?  Or  anti-American  slogans  shouted  in  the  streets  ot 
dozens  of  Chinese  cities  on  May  Day,  only  two  weeks  later? 

A  hint  by  Mao  Tse-tung  to  journalist  Edgar  Snow  last  December  that  h(^  fa- 
vored a  visit  by  President  Nixon  to  mainland  China?  Or  an  edito^rial  in  the  Peking 
Review  of  April  16,  1971,  vilifying  President  Nixon  as  an  "arch-criminal,"  "arcb- 
murderer,"  and  "chief  butcher"? 

Suggestions  from  Peking  that  it  wants  to  negotiate  its  differences  with  tho 
United  States?  Or  its  insistence  in  every  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  orgau 
that  "U.S.  imperialism  is  the  common  enemy?" 

Interpretations  by  various  so-called  "experts"  in  this  country  that  the  People  s 
Republic  of  China  is  ready  and  willing  to  enter  the  United  Nations?  Or  Peking's 
own  declaration  that  it  will  reject  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  unless  the  Republic  of  China 
is  expelled? 

During  our  consideration  of  these  factors,  keep  in  mind  the  record  of  Mao's 
China  which  (1)  has  brut<ally  subjugated  the  Chinese  people  for  22  years,  (2)  has 
been  and  still  is  branded  by  the  U.N.  as  the  "aggressor"  in  the  Korean  War,  (3) 
has  been  accused  of  "genocide"  in  Tibet  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  in  Geneva,  (4)  continues  to  supply  most  of  the  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  North  Vietnam,  and  (5)  has  fostered  and  encouraged  insurrection,  sub- 
version and  "wars  of  national  liberation"  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  even  the 
United  States. 

On  New  Years  Day.  1971,  the  three  official  publications  of  the  Communist 

regime  in  mainland  China — The  People's  Daihi.  the  Liberation  Army  Daily,  and 

Red  Flag — editorially  enunciated  Communist  China's  foreign  policy  for  this  year  : 

"We  will  persistently  fulfill  (lur  proletarian  internationalist  obligations, 

firmly  support  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people  of  all  countries  and 

learn  from  them,  and  together  with  them  we  will  fight  to  the  finish  to  defeat 

the  U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogs. .  ." 

By  radio,  displayed  slogans  and  editorial  propaganda,  hardly  a  day  has  gone  by 

since  the  first  of  this  year  that  this  theme  has  not  been  repeated. 

It  surprises  no  one.  It  shocks  no  one.  It  amounts,  simply,  to  the  reaffirmation 
of  Peking's  basic  outlook  on  the  world  that  it  has  adhered  to  since  Mao  Tse-tung 
came  to  power  by  revolutionary  conquest  in  1949. 

In  April,  while  many  columnists  and  some  members  of  the  Senate  were  asking 
for  a  total  turn-around  in  our  nation's  China  policy ;  abandoning  14  million 
people  in  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  ;  and  advocating  a  confusing  assort- 
ment of  1,  2  and  even  3  China  policies  ;  Peking  gave  a  lavish  reception  to  Le  Duan 
of  North  Vietnam  and  pledged  new  assistance  in  the  war  of  aggression  against 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  April,  while  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C.,  prepared  offsetting  action  to 
organized  efforts  to  stop  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  functioning, 
the  People's  Daily  of  Peking  saluted  "a  new  revolutionary  storm  .  .  .  surging  up 
vigorously  among  the  American  people." 

And  on  May  Day,  the  Communist  Chinese  again  used  their  favorite  theme. 
"People  of  the  world  unite  to  crush  American  aggressors  and  their  runnings  dogs." 
Are  Communist  China's  real  attitudes  and  objectives  disclosed  by  Chou  En-lai's 
cordial  smiles  for  a  few  days  in  mid-April  or  by  the  following  anti-American 
slogans  which  the  faithful  were  instructed  to  shout  as  their  slogan  in  support  of 
the  quoted  theme : 

1.  Support  the  Indochinese  people  against  American  aggression. 

2.  Support  the  heroic  Korean  people  against  American  aggression. 

3.  Resolutely  oppose  American  imperialistic  support  for  Israeli  aggression 
against  Arab  countries. 

4.  Support  Cuba  against  American  aggression. 

n.  Support  the  American  people  against  the  American  government's  ag- 
gressive policy. 
Is  all  this  offset  by  playing  ping-pong  with  Mao's  specialists  in  the  sport?  The 
question  answers  itself  and  some  commentators  and  new  media  have  spoken  out 
forcefully  as  well. 

The  respected  Scripps  Howard  newspapers  said  on  April  28 :  "We  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  Red  Chinese  have  been  substantial  contributors  to  the  Communist 
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attempt  to  take  over  South  Aletnam,  that  the  Red  Chinese  have  been  involved  in 
ambitious  schemes  for  mischief  elsewhere  in  the  world  (Indonesia,  for  example) 
and  that  their  total  policy  the  last  25  years  has  been  arrogantly  anti-American. 

"Every  friendly  gesture  by  this  country  has  been  labeled  a  'fraud'  and  Mao 
Tse-tung's  central  theme,  widely  proclaimed,  has  been  that  'political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.' 

"If  the  Reds  have  indeed  decided  on  a  change  of  course,  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  world  should  take  advantage  of  this.  But  we  need  to  be  sure,  as  we  go 
along,  that  there  is  a  'thaw'  in  Red  China  as  well  as  here." 

The  noted  NBC  news  correspondent,  John  Chancellor,  reminded  us  in  his 
April  20  commentary  on  NBC  Rado  that  "China  still  holds  American  prisoners, 
not  many,  but  people  held  in  a  detention  which  flaunts  international  law  .  .  . 
China  is  a  country  drenched  in  anti-American  propaganda  .  .  .  How  do  you  make 
friends  with  such  a  country?  Very  carefully." 

Which  is  the  real  Communist  China?  The  "winsome"  China  which  wines  and 
dines  visiting  athletes  and  journalists?  Or  the  brutal  China  of  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution which  tortures  its  citizens  and  lets  their  bodies  tioat  down  the  rivers  to 
the  South  China  Sea?  Hundreds  of  dead  bodies  found  floating  in  the  bay  of  Hong 
Kong  tell  us  far  more  than  ping-pong  does  about  the  real  nature  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government. 

Peking  itself  admits  that  10  million  Chinese  have  died  in  the  "communization" 
of  China.  Other  estimates  range  as  high  as  ."JO  million.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
"genocide"  and  has  been  so  labelled  by  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
in  Gevena. 

Mr.  President,  no  student  of  the  history  of  Commimist  rule  in  mainland  China 
(1949-71)  can  look  at  the  record  of  persecution  and  purges  and  honestly  con- 
clude that  this  regime  in  Peking  represents  the  will  and  interests  of  the  people 
it  rules.  This  is  rule  by  force,  not  mandate.  This  is  government  by  bayonet,  not 
the  ballot  box.  This  is  dictatorship  by  degree — not  the  result  of  a  peoples' 
self-liberation. 

If  Communist  China  truly  represents  the  people  of  the  mainland,  why  have 
so  many  Chinese  perished  opposing  the  Communist  regime? 

If  Communist  China  is  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Chinese  masses,  why  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  sacrificed  all  of  their  possessions — many  of  them  their 
lives — attempting  the  flight  for  freedom? 

If  Mao's  "thoughts"  reflect  the  aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  that  troubled 
land,  why  did  so  many  join  in  civil  war  against  Mao's  cultural  revolution? 

No — Mr.  President — the  regime  in  control  of  Communist  China  today  is  not 
representative  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  impostor,  imposing  its  own 
authority  over  a  victimized  population  because,  and  only  because,  it  has  the  guns 
and  power  to  do  so. 

This  record  does  not  reflect  well  on  its  right  to  enter  the  U.N.  But  added  to  it, 
rule  of  terror  over  their  own  people  should  he  noted.  The  record  of  aggression 
and  affronts  already  cited  strongly  suggest  that  Communist  China  has  no  inten- 
tion, let  alone  desire,  to  keep  the  peace  or  contribute  to  world  stability. 

Time  and  again,  Peking's  propagandists  have  belittled  the  United  Nations  as 
a  "tool"  of  U.S.  imperialism,  declaring  that  "the  fundamental  question  for  the 
present  is  one  of  freeing  the  United  Nations  from  the  control  of  the  United 
States  and  its  collaborators,  reorganizing  it  completely  and  rectifying  all  the 
mistakes  it  has  committed." 

The  U.N.'s  mission  to  bring  peace  to  a  war-weary  world  is  ridiculed  by  Com- 
munist China,  which  persists  in  its  policy  of  international  revolution  and  wars 
of  so-called  "national  liberation." 

Mao  Tse-tung,  and  those  who  publicly  espouse  his  views,  want  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  chaos  and  upheaval  to  engulf  anti-communist,  anti-totalitarian 
societies  everywhere. 

Many  have  said  that  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  U.N.  is  in- 
evitable. These  predictions  are  not  new  and  as  yet  have  been  universally  wrong 
when  the  proyier  information  is  laid  before  the  member  countries. 

Following  the  Panmunjon  agreement  of  1953,  it  was  "inevitable"  that  Peking 
would  enter  the  U.N.  a  year  later.  But  following  the  refusal  by  Communist  China 
and  Communist  North  Korea  to  release  American  prisoners  of  war,  U.N.  members 
voted  43-11  with  11  abstentions  to  oppose  admission  of  Peking. 

It  was  "inevitable"  in  1958  that  Communist  China  would  be  admitted  to  the 
U.N..  but  the  vote  in  1959,  following  the  collapse  of  Mao's  "great  leap  forward" 
and  invasion  of  Tibet,  was  44-28  again.st  with  9  abstentions. 
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After  an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  in  1965,  it  was  "inevitable"  once 
again,  but  1966  brought  the  horrifying  excesses  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  and  the  vote  that  fall  was  57-46  against  admission,  with  17 
abstentions. 

Nothing  is  inevitable  insofar  as  admission  to  the  U.N.  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
not  a  universal  organization.  In  fact,  in  contradiction  of  the  concept  of  univer- 
.sality,  Article  4  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides  for  expulsion  from  United  Nations 
membership. 

Nations  such  as  West  Germany  have  not  been  admitted — thanks  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia — so  obviously  universality  is  not  the  rule,  nor  are  Spain  or 
Switzerland  members. 

Article  II  of  the  U.N.  Charter  prohibits  any  member  or  applicant  from  using 
the  threat  of  force  against  the  "territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state"  which  are  sufficient  grounds  for  excluding  a  regime  like  Mao's  which 
has  invaded  neighbors  such  as  Korea,  India,  Tibet;  sought  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia ;  has  been  branded  by  the  U.N.  as  an  aggressor ;  and  has 
been  labelled  by  jurists  as  genocidal.  In  addition.  Communist  China  has  made  it 
clear  it  will  not  participate  in  any  nuclear  disarmament  discussion  inside  or 
outside  the  U.N.  It  denounced  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  it  refused  to 
consider  signing  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  and  in  1971,  it 
rejected  the  nuclear  seabed  treaty.  Surely  nothing  in  those  actions  implies  any 
respect  for  the  problems  of  warfare  of  any  kind  including  nuclear  holocaust. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Communist  China  is  not  and  under  its  present  leadership 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  U.N.,  this  does  not  necessarily  stop  communica- 
tions. After  all,  we  communicate  quite  well  with  non-members  West  Germany, 
Spain  and  Switzerland.  We  have  had  more  than  130  diplomatic  meetinsrs  with 
Communist  China  through  Warsaw  since  1955.  Peking  abruptly  cancelled  the 
last  scheduled  meeting  approximately  one  year  ago — not  the  United  States — and 
despite  our  best  efforts,  there  has  been  no  firm  indication  of  when  Peking  will 
allow  the  talks  to  resume. 

Some  argue  that  acceptance  of  Communist  China  will  lead  to  a  softening  of 
that  regime's  hardline  approach  to  peace  and  stability.  But  do  we  have  any  evi- 
dence to  support  this  theory?  To  the  contrary,  every  overture  made  by  the  United 
States  since  1949  has  been  snubbed  or  rejected  until  one  month  ago. 

The  last  four  American  presidents  offered  to  exchange  journalists,  trade  and 
tourism  in  an  effort  to  open  the  doors  to  Communist  China,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
first  break  in  the  Bamboo  Curtain  has  been  Peking's  entertainment  of  an  Amer- 
ican ping-pong  team !  Since  tlien  a  few  carefully  selected  scientists,  journalists 
and  politicians  have  been  allowed  to  visit  the  mainland  to  see  carefully  selected 
sights.  All  these  are  good  steps  but  hardly  offset  the  fact  that  Peking  has  never 
even  suggested  that  it  will  rescind  its  intransigent  position  simply  because  the 
We«t  seeks  friendship  and  mutual  understanding. 

Premier  Chou  En-lai  spelled  out  Peking's  position  on  the  U.N.  seat  now  held 
by  the  Republic  of  China  in  an  interview  with  Filipino  journalists.  As  reported 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  16,  Chou  said :  "It  is  impossible  to  sit  in  the  U.N. 
unless  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  settled.  We  oppose  the  seating  of  two  Chinas  .  .  . 
We  are  even  more  opposed  to  one  China  and  one  Taiwan." 

That  does  not  leave  the  United  States  much  room  for  diplomatic  maneuvering, 
and  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  abandon  an  old  ally  despite  some  urging  to  the 
contrary. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
a  most  honorable  and  responsible  member  of  that  body,  upholding  the  Charter 
at  every  turn,  fnlfillinc  its  obligations  on  every  occasion  including  pnyment  of 
all  its  dues  and  assessments. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  record  is  overwhelming — there  are  no  lesral.  moral, 
or  even  practical  reasons  why  the  present  government  of  Communist  China 
should  be  admitted  to  the  T'nited  Nations. 

Despite  recent  heiidlhips  rhnt  thp  President's  Con-imission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  U.N.,  headed  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodire.  hnd  recom- 
mended that  Communist  China  be  brought  into  the  ILN.,  that  is  NOT  what  the 
Commission  reported.  Here  is  what  the  Commission  Report  said  : 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  under  no  circumstance'^  should  the  T'.S. 
agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  frnni  the  T'.N.  but 
that  the  U.S.  seek  agreement  as  early  as  practicable  whereby  the  People's  Rennh- 
lic  of  China  mioht  accept  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  charter  (emphasis  added) 
and  be  represented  in  the  organization." 
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This  recomuiendatiou  of  the  Conmii-ssioii  places  the  responsibility  for  admis- 
sion exactly  where  it  belongs — with  Coniumnist  China.  If  the  I'ekiiig  government 
wants  to  become  a  member  of  the  U;iite<i  Nations,  ii  mu.-t  and  !>houid  accept  the 
principxes  of  rhe  U.N.  Charter,  including  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force 
against  its  neighbors,  and  that  it  has  tlatly  refused  to  do. 

I  cannot  see  how  progress  toward  lasting  world  peace  would  be  enhanced  by 
downgrading  the  standards  of  the  U.X.  Charter  by  admission  of  a  govenmieut 
which  has  publicly  denied  the  U.N.  Charter  and  continues  to  sponsor  worldwide 
revolutioji.  What  is  needed  is  patient  insistence  that  Communist  China  upgrade 
its  behavior  to  the  level  of  standards  prescribed  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  If  Peking 
wishes  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  community  of  nations,  it  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  those  standards. 

Dr.  Walter  Judd  recently  said,  "the  United  States  must  not  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of : 

.  .  .  "abandoning  750  uiillion  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  to  Mao's  cruel 
tyranny : 

.  .  .  "con.signing  the  Republic  f)f  China  to  the  same  fate  : 

.  .  .  '"throwing  our  other  Asian  allies,  however  reluctantly,  into  acceptance  of 
Communist  China  on  itx  terms : 

.  .  .  "discrediting  the  U.S.  around  the  world  as  a  nation  unwilling  or  unable 
to  keep  its  pledged  word  : 

.  .  .  "turning  the  U.N.  into  an  agency  which  our  enemies  can  increasingly  use 
to  prevent — not  make — real  peace  in  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  given  Communist  China  of  today,  Mao's  China,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  have  no  other  honorable  choice  but  to  adhere  to 
a  policy  of  non-admission  until  such  time  as  Peking  stops  playing  games  and 
begins  to  prove  by  deed  as  well  as  word  that  it  really  wants  to  be  a  responsible 
member  of  the  international  community  of  nations. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  and  previous  presidents  who  have  attempted  to 
open  lines  of  communications  with  mainland  China,  but  in  our  own  self-interests 
we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  a  wolf  is  a  sheep  or  a  dragon 
a  butterfly  simply  because  of  ping-pong  exchanges. 


I?CTEKXATIONAI>  PEACE  PiESEAECH  IXSTITUTK. 

Stockholtn,  Siceden,  June  21, 19tl. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Fulbright  :  I  understand  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  in  the  coming  weeks  on  U.S. -China  Foreign 
relations. 

In  this  regard  the  enclosed  paper  published  in  1969,  an  examination  of  a 
rationale  of  the  administration  in  presentation  of  an  ABM  system  in  relation  to 
.a  possible  Chinese  "threat",  may  be  of  use  for  insertion  into  the  printed  record. 

Of  most  interest  in  the  paper  is  probably  that  section  which  attempts  a  short 
assessment  of  those  problems  and  conflicts  regarding  which  U.S.  administrations 
Jiave  accu.sed  China  of  "aggression"  : 

(1)  Taiwan-Formosa 

(2)  Korea 

(3)  QuemoyandMat.su 

(4)  China-India    border    disputes:    the    Aksai-Chin,    Ladakh,    and    the 
McMahon  line 

(o)   Tibet 

I  think  it  is  ahso  useful,  in  regard  to  the  '"China  option"  argument  variously 
used  in  support  of  an  American  ABINI  system,  to  keep  in  mind  the  array  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapon  delivery  capability  that  has  been  deployed  by  the  United  States 
around  China's  borders  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  two  attack  carriers  in  the  area  in  1954  were  reportedly  increased  to  five 
by  1958-59.  In  1960  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Arleigh  Burke  "said  there 
were  more  nuclear  bomb  carrying  planes  aboard  five  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Far  East  than  in  Russia's  entire  heavy  bomber  fleet"  {Mis- 
siles and  Rockets,  March  14,  1960).  B-47s  and  B-52s  were  later  based  on  Guam, 
in  the  Philippines  and  at  Kadena  AFB  on  Okinawa.  Regulus  missiles  were  de- 
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I)loye<l  in  the  China  seas  throughout  the  missiles'  operational  lifetime  (1055  to 
perhaps  as  late  as  19G5).  on  both  surface  vessels  and  on  submarines.  Polaris 
submarines  were  deployed  on  the  Pacific  in  Dec.  1964.  Matador  missiles  were  on 
Taiwan  from  195S  to  1967,  and  fifty  1,200  mile-plus  Mace  launchers  were  on 
Okinawa  from  1902-63  till  the  end  of  1969.  Recent  press  reports  also  refer  to 
"hundreds"  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  of  varying  types  as  having  been  stored 
on  Okinawa  (see  attached). 

"Military  planners  say  the  Mace  requirement  developed  because  there  is  no 
adequate  substitute  for  having  a  sizable  heavy  nuclear  strike  force  350  miles 
off  the  China  coast.  Formosa  does  not  fill  the  bill  because  we  do  not  have  com- 
plete control  over  it  and  its  armed  forces".  {Missiles  and  Rockets,  March  13, 
1961). 

Yet  the  Matador  missiles,  the  precursors  to  Mace,  were  "turned  over  ...  to 
Nationalist  Chinese  with  nuclear  warheads  maintained  under  U.S.  control"  in 
1963.  Matadors  laimched  from  Taiwan  require  assistance  from  a  ground  control 
radar  station  maintained  in  the  Pescadores  Islands.  Regulus  carried  a  high 
yield  warhead,  in  the  range  of  one  megaton.  Mace  carried  a  warhead  in  the  high 
kilotons  or  of  1  megaton.  One  source  gave  a  yield  as  high  as  5  Mt  in  1962 
(Interavia,  Nov.  1962). 

In  addition  Matador  missiles  were  also  in  Korea  from  1959  to  1962-63,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  1969  Pueblo  crisis  the  "USAF  had  only  12  fighter  aircraft  in 
South  Korea  at  the  time — all  McDonnell  F^s,  equipped  to  carry  nuclear  weapons 
only.  .  .  ."  (Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  Jan.  29, 1968). 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  Leitenberg. 


[From  Internatlonfil  Herald  Tribune,  June  IS,  1971] 

U.S.  Ponders  A-Arms  :\Iuve  Okf  Okinawa 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington,  June  17  (XYT). — The  Defense  and  State  Departments  have 
proposed  to  the  White  House  that  hundreds  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  now 
stored  on  Okinawa  be  moved  to  existing  storage  sites  on  Guam  and  in  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  tlie  Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

Well-placed  officials  say  the  joint  recommendation  calls  for  a  quick  decision 
because  of  the  need  to  remove  the  weapons  prior  to  April  1,  1972,  when  control 
of  Okinawa  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Ryukyu  chain  is  expected  to  revert  to 
Japan.  A  draft  treaty  covering  this  reversion  was  signed  by  the  two  governments 
today  in  simultaneous  ceremonies  in  Tokyo  and  Washington. 

Officials  say  the  proposal  to  the  White  House  urges  that  well  over  half  tlie 
weapons  be  moved  to  Guam,  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  among  the  other 
locations. 

The  recommendation,  they  say,  represents  a  compromise  between  those  who 
wanted  to  transfer  most  of  the  Okinawa-based  weapons  to  forward  positions  in 
Asia,  and  those  who  wanted  to  withdraw  most  to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  American  government  has  never  ofiicially  acknowledged  that  it  maintains 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  western  Pacific  area. 

Officials  say  they  have  urged  haste  because  of  the  time-consuming  procedures 
necessary  to  pack  and  ship  the  weapons  and  to  construct  a  limited  number  of 
new  storage  facilities,  particularly  on  Guam. 

Among  the  weapons  involved,  sources  say.  are  nuclear  bombs,  artillery  shells, 
tactical  ground-to-ground  rockets,  atomic  land  mines,  atomic  depth  charges, 
air-to-air  missiles  and  surface-to-air  missiles. 

ANNUAL   RE\^EW 

All  decisions  on  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  outside  the  United  States, 
under  laAv,  are  reserved  to  the  President.  Each  year  he  reviews  global  deploy- 
ments, normally  making  minor  shifts.  This  year,  because  of  the  Okinawa  ques- 
tion, ma.lor  decisions  are  called  for. 

At  one  point  in  the  debate,  officials  say,  some  military  planners  had  urged 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  weapons  be  shifted  to  forward  locations  in  places 
like  South  Korea.  They  argued  that,  with  the  reduction  of  American  ground 
forces  throughout  A.sia,  the  augmentation  of  tactical  nuclear  stocks  would  help 
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to  niaiutain  rteteri-ence  against  aggression  by  Communist  '''hina  or  Xoi  th  Korea. 
Otlier  officials,  both  in  tlie  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department,  insisted  that 
the  stationing  of  additional  nuclear  weapons  on  the  rim  of  Asia  could  create 
more  problems  than  they  solved.  These  officials  argued  that  putting  too  many 
weapons  too  far  forward  might  present  the  President  one  day  witli  a  choice  of 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  weapons  or  risking  their  being  overrun. 


"Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Deployment  and  China"  (1),  by  Milton  Leitenberg, 
Implications  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems,  Pugwash  Monograph  II, 
1969,  Souvenir  Press,  New  York 

We  can  begin  by  discussing  China's  possible  reactions.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  anyone  seriously  believes  that  the  ABM.  as  currently  de- 
scribed, is  aimed  at  China.  However,  since  public  justifications  have 
Insisted  that  the  essential  aim  of  the  ABM  system  is  deterrence  or 
defense  against  Chinese  threats,  the  argument  must  be  examined. 
From  '"The  ABM,  Proliferation  and  International  Stability"',  R.  L. 
Rothstein,  Foreign  Affairft,  April  1968. 

The  entire  question  of  United  States  ABM  deployment  against,  or  in  relation 
to  China  depends,  or  should  depend,  on  assumptions  regarding  the  aggressive- 
ness of  China.  This  disregards  for  the  moment  the  planned  disposition  of  the 
Sentinel  system  to  protect  American  Minuteman  ICBM  sites.  Recent  newspaper 
reports  have  indicated  that  the  United  States  Depiirtment  of  State  has  suc- 
ceeded in  temporarily  postponing  the  formal  decision  to  this  effect ;  however,  the 
Sentinel  system  has  so  far  been  consistently  publicly  described  by  official  sources 
as  providing  for  ABM  batteries  for  the  protection  of  ABM  radar  and  ICBM 
sites.  For  this  and  other  reasons  very  few,  if  any,  experts  believed  the  repeated 
United  States  Government  insistence  that  the  Sentinel  AB3I  system  was  iutende<l 
as  protection  against  Chinese  attacks.  Private  conversations  with  Department 
of  Defense  officials  in  Washington  in  the  last  week  of  December  1967  ascer- 
tained that  DOD  planning  had  already  designated  the  twenty-five  cities  that 
would  be  supplied  with  ABM  defences  under  a  'light'  system  and  had  provi- 
sionally budgeted  for  the  procurement  of  missiles  for  this  requirement  in  the 
budgets  to  be  presented  in  1969-71.  Testimony  by  McNamara,  Foster  and  General 
Wheeler  in  February  1968  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
released  in  April,  for  the  first  time  uses  the  phrasing  that  the  Sentinel  system 
is  •■consistent  with  the  first  phase  of  a  deployment  against  the  Soviet  Union". 
The  private  conversations  are,  however,  presently  nnverifiable. 

Sources  for  and  the  registration  of  disbelief  of  the  officially  pronounced  moti- 
vation have  come  from  spokesmen  not  customarily  given  to  such  dissociation 
from  official  positions.  It  is  necessary  to  indicate  their  degx'ee  and  nature  at  the 
outset,  lest  the  paper  be  criticized  for  naivete. 

Senator  Kuchel  :  In  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  any 
consideration  given  to  the  problem  of  Red  China? 

General  Wheeler:  We  took  a  look  at  it;  yes,  sir.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  deploy  at  this  point  in  time  an  anti-ballistic  missile  sy£.tem 
purely  to  defend  against  the  Red  Chinese  threat.  (2) 

Washington.  Johnson  Administration's  decision  last  fall  to  recommend  a  lim- 
ited Sentinel  anti-]);illistic  missile  system  f<;r  area  defense  of  the  U.S.  agonist 
a  i)ossible  future  Communist  Chinese  threat  took  defense  planners  b.v  surprise. 
Previous  Nike-X  deployment  studies  had  emphasized  primarily  the  protection 
of  Minuteman  sites  and  other  strategic  military  facilities  against  Soviet  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  threat. 

Recently  released  congressional  testimony  appears  to  support  the  view  tt»ai  the 
Sentinel  decision  announced  Sept.  18  was  at  least  partially  intended  to  detrive 
Administration  critics  of  a  possible  election  issue  comparable  to  the  "Mi.isile 
Gap"  of  the  1960  campaign. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Lt.  Gen.  Alfrei  D. 
Starbird,  manager  of  the  Army's  Sentinel  System  project,  acknowledged  that 
"■some  changes  to  the  deployment  model  resulted  from  studies  undertaken  a  liter 
the  deployment  decision  was  announced  by  the  secretary  of  defense.  A  com- 
plete recosting  of  the  program  was  necessary  because  of  these  changes.  This 
recosting  is  under  way  but  has  not  been  completed."  (3) 
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Because  he  couldn't  persuade  the  Russians  to  consider  limitations  on  missile 
d"fpjiPes,  the  President  hns  now  ordered  the  hnildinu  of  m  "thin"  <!efeiisive  system 
to  protect  us  from  the  Chinese.  The  logic  of  the  President's  decision  seems 
mightily  tortured.  (4) 

Mr.  McNamara's  San  Franci.sco  speech  in  which  he  announced  tlie  American 
decision  to  deploy  a  light  antiballistic  missile  system  as  a  defence  against  China 
is  a  very  important  statement  of  America's  nuclear  policy.  The  force  and  clarity 
of  much  of  Mr.  McNamara's  strategic  thinking,  however,  has  obviously  had  to 
he  blunted  by  the  less  precise  demands  of  American  domestic  politics,  and  it  is 
finally  as  a  domestic  political  gesture  that  one  is  forced  to  regard  the  ABM 
decision.  (5) 

If  a  U.S.  President  authorizes  a  $5  billion  Sentinel  system  to  protect  himself 
from  Republican  charges  of  failing  to  insure  the  nation's  security,  then  one  might 
just  as  well  junk  all  the  elaborate  systems  of  defense  analysis  that  we  possess.  (6) 

To  be  sure,  the  Administration  asserts  that  our  ABM  system  is  being  deployed 
to  counter  the  possibility  of  a  light  Chinese  attack  in  the  coming  years.  The 
Chinese  are  testing  thermonuclear  devices  and  medium-range  missiles ;  within 
the  next  decade  they  could  achieve  a  modest  ICBM  force.  In  the  same  budget 
testimony.  Secretary  McNamara  argued  that  the  proposed  ABM  system  might 
hold  fatalities  from  potential  Chinese  attacks  of  varying  plausible  sizes  in  the 
next  five  to  eight  years  to  below  a  million ;  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system  the 
figure  could  range  from  seven  to  fifteen  million.  But  why  deterrence  on  which  we 
have  relied  successfully  for  many  years  to  restrain  the  powerful  forces  of  the 
Soviets,  is  not  expected  to  work  against  the  small  forces  for  the  poorer  and  weaker 
Chinese  is  totally  unclear.  For  some  time  into  the  future,  at  least  as  far  as  our 
present  projections  and  calculations  go,  we  shall  have  a  credible  first-strike 
capacity  against  the  Chinese.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  difiicult  to  understand 
on  what  calculation  the  Chinese  woidd  throw  away  the  only  effective  restraint  on 
our  nuclear  force,  the  strong  moral  and  political  inhibitions  we  have  against 
striking  first,  by  launching  an  attack. 

Only  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  special  danger  of  aggressive  irrational  be- 
haviour by  some  future  Chinese  Government  would  make  sense  of  the  official 
argument.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  recent  record  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  its  international  relations  that  provides  the  basis  for  such  an  expectation. 
Accordingly,  it  is  hard  to  take  the  Administration's  rationale  for  deploying  a  thin 
ABM  defense  at  face  value,  especially  in  the  light  of  its  own  evaluation  of  the 
utility  of  not  only  the  proposed  defense  system,  but  more  elaborate,  extensive 
and  powerful  ones.  The  decision  is  much  more  easily  understood  as  the  result  of 
long-standing  pressures  within  the  military  establishment  and  the  Congress  for 
an  antimissile  defense.  When  these  were  reinforced  in  recent  years  by  the 
evidence  of  initial  Soviet  deployments,  the  demand  for  a  "'response"  finally  be- 
came irresistible.  (7) 

Why  then  discuss  the  United  States  ABM  decision  on  the  merits  of  its  anti- 
Chinese  capability  at  all,  instead  of  devoting  one's  energy  and  attention  to  its 
domestic  political  or  anti-Soviet  aspects?  It  seems  that  at  some  point  one 
must  attemnt  to  evalunte  the  validity  of  the  arguments  that  were  officially 
presented.  What  permitted  the  United  States  administration  to  presume  that  it 
could  offer  this  explanation  of  its  decisions  to  the  American,  Chinese  and  Soviet 
publics:  to  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  administrations,  and  to  the  world  in  general? 
It  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  some  of  the  American  perceptions  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy  since  1950. 

The  entire  construct  of  "Chinese  irrationality"  which  for  so  long  has  been  the 
twin  of  China's  aggressiveness  in  public  statements  by  American  officials,  warn- 
ing of  what  America  and  the  world  had  to  fear  and  face  in  China's  potential 
behaviour,  is  a  rather  transparent  piece  of  semantic  nonsense.  In  fact  we  may 
have  just  seen  its  official  demise  as  a  public  justification.  For  years  professional 
sinolofrists  have  insisted  that  China,  although  verbally  hostile  and  making  ex- 
traordinary use  of  violent  language,  had  shown  a  record  of  actions  (or  non- 
actions) showing  a  real  appreciation  of  American  power  and  avoiding  external 
adventures  that  woiild  risk  a  direct  confrontation  with  American  forces.  In  op- 
position, the  ITnited  States  administration  presented  the  view  of  China  as 
rampagingly  aggressive.  Tliis  view  was  maintained  through  the  debates  about 
ABM,  though  McNamara  made  clear  the  American  intention  or  willingness  to 
demolish  China  for  the  slightest  'irrational'  nuclear  attack  on  her  part  against 
the  Ignited  States.  In  November  1967  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H, 
Nitze's  testimony  contains  the  following  remarks : 
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'•The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  we  do  not  rely  on  our  cai)ability  for 
assured  second  strike  destruction  to  deter  the  Chinese  Peopie's  ReimhHc  (CPR) 
as  we  do  rely  upon  it  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union.  The  primary  difference  between 
the  Soviet  and  the  CPR  case  is  that  it  is  feasible  to  provide  a  damage  denial 
ABM  against  the  CPR  but  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  so  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  we  could  assure  effective  defense  of  our  population  against  an  attack  such  as 
is  possilile  with  Soviet  capabilities  we  could  recommend  that  we  do  so.  But  at 
the  present  state  of  technology,  we  cannot.  Against  the  CPR,  we  can.  .  .  .  This 
characteristic  of  a  small,  vulnerable  system  could  create  pressures  toward  reck- 
less behaviour,  even  in  a  people  not  by  nature  reckless.  That  pressure  could 
make  people  who  are  not  by  nature  reckless  undertake  more  reckless  acts  .  .  . 
our  deterrent  power  against  China  would  probably  be  effective,  but  you  could  not 
be  sure  that  this  other  effect  might  not  make  even  a  cautious  people  more 
reckless."  (S) 

China  is  thus  officially  and  quickly  transformed  into  a  "people  who  are  not  by 
nature  reckless"'  and  "a  cautious  people".  The  only  previous  official  presentation 
of  this  notion  was  given  by  William  Bundy  in  April  1966  among  the  more  typical 
remarks  from  which  one  would  conclude  that  China  was  everywhere  pressing  on 
the  United  States.  Buried  in  the  paper  is  one  sentence :  "and  it  can  certainly  be 
argued  that  they  are  tactically  cautious  in  pursuing  these  ambitions."  This  is 
immediately  dropped  and  the  paper  returns  to  a  discussion  of  "the  extent  of  their 
ambitions".  The  extent  of  "pursuing"  can  be  objectively  assessed,  the  "ambitions" 
cannot,  but  Mr.  Bundy  is  thus  allowed  to  dispense  with  any  relevance  to  reality 
in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  paper.  (9) 

If  one  took  seriously  the  United  States  ABM  as  an  anti-Chinese  weapon  it 
would  do  much  to  undercut  the  concept  of  deterrence  as  a  strategic  justification, 
despite  Mr.  Nitze's  disclaimers.  If  one  assumes  the  United  States  ABM  to  be 
anti-Soviet  the  same  concept  seems  to  have  been  deserted  to  some  degree  as  well. 
What  may  be  more  relevant  in  Mr.  Nitze's  statement  is  what  one  can  extract  from 
the  word  "feasible".  The  implication  is  that  one  wants  to  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  continuance  as  long  as  is  possible  of  the  present  United  States  force  posture 
against  the  Chinese.  If  a  conflict  should  break  out  at  any  time  before  China  had 
a  more  advanced  or  ABM  penetrable  nuclear  delivery  system,  until  then  one 
would  want  to  be  able  to  act  militarily  vis-a-vis  China  without  any  fear  of  Chinese 
damage  to  the  continental  United  States.  After  that  time  problems  of  ABM  versus 
Chinese  delivery  systems  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  ABM  versus  Soviet  de- 
livery systems,  and  perhaps  the  question  of  deterrance  might  return  to  being 
relevant.  Support  for  this  view  comes  from  one  of  the  few  available  sources  in 
which  the  strategic  arguments  eventually  offered  for  the  Sentinel  decision  first 
appeared : 

"A  profound  and  radical  shift  in  military  thinking  on  ballistic  missile  defense 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  Pentagon  over  the  past  year.  The  change  arises  in 
part  from  a  new  view  of  the  future  ballistic  threats  which  may  confront  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear  detonations,  and  in  part 
from  a  new  appraisal  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  ICRM  defensive  capabilities  rela- 
tive to  the  offense.  Detonation  by  the  Chinese  of  two  'nominal'  nuclear  devices 
during  the  past  12  months  has  raised  anew  the  specter  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation ...  in  the  narrower  view  of  the  Pentagon  the  principal  danger  of  pro- 
liferation is  that  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  scope  of  United  States  overseas  ini- 
tiatives and  therefore  the  power  of  the  United  States.  Consequently,  there  has 
occurred  an  abrupt  reappraisal  of  our  effort  to  devise  a  ballistic  missile  defen.se. 
instead  of  viewing  it  in  terms  of  its  performance  against  much  reduced  threats 
variously  termed  small,  moderate  or  even  'primitive'.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  a  relatively  modest  deployment,  covering  perhaps  40  cities  at  a  cost  of  $6-$8 
billion,  could  save  many  millions  of  American  lives  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  in  even  a  small  scale  attack."  (10) 

This  line  of  argiunent  might  imply  that  China  could  even  argue  that  the 
United  States  expected  or  intended  armed  conflict  with  her  before  some  esti- 
mated date.  At  least  we  seem  to  want  to  retain  the  option  for  that  possibility  as 
lon<r  as  possible. 

Several  remarks  about  the  concepts  of  deterrence  and  stability,  which  enter  so 
often  into  these  discussions,  seem  necessary.  It  was  in  1961  that  Schel'inff  and 
Halperin  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  convince  the  Soviet  T'nion  of 
the  need  for  hardened  missile  sites  and  "wait"  for  them  to  be  built.  (11 )  In  1967 
Dr.  Fink  (former  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Defense.  Re.-'earch  and  En- 
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giueering)  commented  that  everyone  agrees  that  Polaris  is  stabilizing,  but  that 
no  one  suggests  stopping  the  wild  rush  to  improve  anti-submarine  warfare  sys- 
tems, and  everyone  is  ru.shiug  to  improve  them.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  doing 
away  with  hunter-killer  submarines.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  (or  the  Chinese)  several  Polaris  submarines.  All  of  these  suggestions  are 
entirely  compatible  with  deterrence  on  logical  grounds,  yet  few  American  strategic 
observers  would  support  or  even  consider  them.  Exactly  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
deterrence  concept  then?  To  what  degree  does  it  or  does  it  not  depend  on  logic? 
To  what  degree  does  it  incorporate  expectations  of  use?  To  what  degree  are  the 
actions  carried  out  in  its  name  really  aimed  at  fixing  a  status  quo,  or  to  what 
degree  are  they  destabilizing?  What  will  a  breakthrough  in  anti-submarine  war- 
fare for  either  side  do  to  the  Polaris  situation?  Is  '"deterrence"  deterrence  if  it  is 
not  bilateral? 

The  lesson  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  push  the  buttons  and  fire  her  strategic  missiles.  We  have  for  years 
now,  at  least  in  public  diplomacy,  claimed  the  function  of  mutual  deterrence. 
There  is  always  the  problem  of  the  balance  between  judgment  and  "insurance", 
and  no  one  suggests  the  waste  of  10,000,000  or  40,000,000  lives  as  payment  for 
human  error.  The  answer  must  be  that  China  would  not  be  willing  to  trade  a 
major  portion  of  her  population  to  sting  the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  end 
other  policies  and  other  attitudes  would  be  better  insurance  (certainly,  longer 
lasting,  less  costly)  than  technical  hardware.  A  development  of  such  mutual 
confidence  might  prevent  any  loss  of  life,  including  these  of  conventional  engage- 
ments, and  return  us  to  expectations  of  Chinese,  or  another  nation's  behaviour 
on  bases  of  "rationality",  rather  than  ii*rationality  and  "paranoia".  The  logic  of 
irrational  expectations  in  fact  predicts  that  Chinese  attack  would  come  no  mat- 
ter wliat  insurance  we  prepared  or  what  befell  them  in  return.  Inipdrtant  ques- 
tions are : 

(fl)  What  can  one  nation  posit  concerning  a  second  nation's  behaviour  if  one 
looks  for  the  sources  in  irrational  or  "pathological"  approaches? 

(?>)  Does  our  Department  of  Defense  and  the  administration  really  believe 
the  requirements  of  its  own  proclaimed  logic  concerning  such  Chinese  pathologi- 
cal motivations?  If  Mr.  Nitze's  change  of  emphasis  makes  these  questions  now 
seem  less  necessary,  one  has  only  to  recall :  how  recently  the  previous  phrase- 
ology was  current,  that  one  in  fact  does  not  know  what  assumptions  are  behind 
present  American  strategic  policy  towards  China,  nor  what  they  really  were 
before,  and  that  if  such  assumptions  were  similar  to  the  publicly  professed  ones, 
the  American  foreign  policy  and  decision-making  apparatus  is  not  known  for 
rapid  accommodations  to  new  themes  in  belief  or  practice. 

In  looking  at  the  question  of  China,  the  United  States  and  the  ABM.  it  is 
relevant  to  consider,  among  other  things :  the  relevance  of  China's  conflicts  and 
other  conflicts  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  making  a  judgment  of  threat :  Ameri- 
can Tiresentation  or  perception  of  these  conflicts  and  threats:  China's  threat  to 
the  United  States;  China's  threat  to  her  neighbours:  China's  military  capabili- 
ties outside  her  borders:  the  relevance  of  these  to  the  decision  concerning  an 
ABJNI :  and  the  effects  of  the  decision. 

China  is  no  threat  at  all  to  the  United  States.  She  is  militarily  weak  as  major 
?»ov.er  capabilities  go.  judged  by  nearly  every  military  criterion  available  except 
T>opnlatinn  number  and.  perhaps,  will.  Civen  the  strategic  retaliatorv  cnpabilitv 
of  the  United  States,  this  situation  is  not  changed  by  China's  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  As  far  as  her  neighboiirs  are  concerned  one  cannot  tell  whether 
her  intentions  would  ever  again  involve  "aggression"  or  military  pressure. 

There  have  been  recent  public  rea'^'^essment^  of  the  conventional  force  bal.inr-e 
in  <-he  European  thentre.  C12  1?.^  Amiirpntlv.  somethinc  similar  may  even  be 
ocf'nr'-ing  rTmrerninsr  China  and  her  cnnabilities  beyonrl  her  borders  : 

"While  China  would  probably  prefer  to  expand  her  influence  throush  insur- 
gencies, she  might  turn  to  a  riirect  attack  on  Korea,  Taiwan.  India  or  Southeast 
Asia  if  an  insurgency  were  failing  and  she  was  willing  to  risk  overt  aggression." 

At  first  glanf^e  the  size  of  the  Asian  Communist  forces  (CPR:  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam — ?,  millinn  men)  suggests  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
sto])  such  an  invasion. 

In  fact,  hi'wever.  the  Red  Chinese  have  only  a  limited  ablity  to  attack  beyond 
their  borders.  First,  there  are  great  barriers  between  China  and  her  neighbors  ; 
the  Himalayas,  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Formosa  Straits.  Second, 
betause  the  Chinese  soldier  is  not  nearly  as  well-equipped  and  supplied  as  his 
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Aiuerlc-an  c-ounterpart.  he  is  far  less  effeetive  in  conventional  combat.  Some 
indices  of  the  relative  firepower  and  mobility  of  Chinese  and  U.S.  soldiers  are 
shown  in  the  next  table.  The  average  U.S.  soldier  has  three  times  the  tire-power, 
five  times  the  motor  transport  and  twenty  times  the  equipment  of  a  Chinese 
S(jl(lier. 

Finally,  the  Asian  Cctmmunists  have  limited  offensive  air  ability.  The  MIG 
10s.  17s  and  19s.  comprising  So  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force,  cannot  attack 
targets  much  beyond  the  borders  of  China  because  of  their  limited  range  and 
the  location  of  Chinese  airfields. 

When  one  examines  the  invasion  threat  on  a  theater-hy-theater  basis  it  is 
clear  that  despite  the  huge  Chinese  Army,  existing  U.S.  and  local  forces  provide 
both  a  strong  deterrent  and  the  ability  to  defend  important  areas  [a  the.-iter- 
by-theater  survey  followed]." (14) 

Ciiffey  has  suggested  that  advantages  that  would  result  from  deployment  of 
ABM  system  vis-a-vis  China  would  be:  the  bolstering  of  the  American  deterrent 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Asian  Allies ;  could  help  preserve  American  freedom  of  action 
vls-a-vi.s  China  ;  and  materially  reduce  the  casualties  from  a  Chinese  ICBM  and 
SLBM  attack. 

The  third  condition  would  only  arise  from  the  second.  American  freedom  of 
action  is  now  total  vis-a-vis  China.  It  is  presently  limited  only  by  international 
(ipinion,  and  mutual  defence  clauses  still  extant  in  Chinese  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  (15)  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  limited  by  much  else  before 
China  achieves,  if  she  does,  a  full-fledged  delivery  system.  The  "credibility"  of 
the  American  deterrent  needs  no  bolstering  in  the  eyes  of  our  Asian  allies.  There 
is  a  point  at  which  deterrent  cannot  be  bulstered  ;  it  can  simply  get  no  bigger. 
Somewhere  along  the  development  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  weapon  the  theory  of 
the  deterrent  function  of  the  deterrent  force  .seems  to  have  been  implicitly  down- 
graded. The  United  States  does  not  need  protection  against  minor,  "smaller 
scale"  Chinese  attack.  The  protection  exists  in  the  present  American  orientation 
to  the  Chinese.  Such  attack  would  be  suicidal  on  China's  part,  and  it  cannot 
possibly  be  imagined  that  they  do  not  perceive  this.  If  our  deterrent  is  not  cred- 
ible now.  it  never  will  l)e.  and  fantasies  of  deficiencies  and  chinks  will  always  be 
pre.sent,  and  with  time  and  proliferation  ever  more  so.  "Total"  (as  opposed  to 
"smaller  scale")  attack  by  the  Chinese  would  of  course  incur  the  same  American 
response  but  would  some  day  probably  be  more  involved  with  and  dependent 
upon  our  posture  and  attitude  towards  China  than  on  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
terrent or  its  ABM  enhnncement.  And  on  this  last  point,  we  may  be  bringing 
a1)out.  perhaps  to  our  utmost,  the  very  thing  we  claim  to  fear. 

Discussions  of  ABM  and  China  often  infer  the  potential  utility  of  Chinese 
nuclear  attack  against  Asian  allies  of  the  United  States  such  as  Japan,  the 
Philippines  or  India,  or  against  American  installations  in  the  Pacific  by  ^NIRP.M. 
A  United  States  based  ABM  system  would  of  course  be  of  no  direct  utility  in 
this  regard  :  it  is  said  to  be  only  added  indication  of  our  willingne.ss  to  under- 
take nuclear  retaliation  against  China  for  such  "hostage"  attacks.  Such  cautious 
and  expert  commentators  as  Coffey  and  Hsieh  (1,  lo)  find  it  realistic  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  such  a  utility  for  Chinese  nuclear  weapons. 

There  enter  here  the  arguments  of  credibility  of  threatened  all-out  nuclear 
attack  as  a  response  for  lesser  provocations  and  other  arguments  of  strategic 
doctrine :  however,  this  entire  "hostage"  discussion  is  puzzling.  Given  the  con- 
tinuing assumption  that  the  mood  in  the  United  States  would  predict  a  nuclear 
attack  on  China  of  some  degree,  perhaps  massive,  in  retaliation  for  her  use  of 
such  weapons  against  an  American  base  or  ally,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  presume 
that  China  would  draw  on  to  herself  such  an  attack,  which  she  is  avcnding.  and 
which  she  would  earn  liy  an  attack  on  the  continental  United  states  itself,  by 
an  attack  on  Camhranh  Bay  or  Clark  Field.  Chinese  nuclear  "threat"  to  Camh- 
ranh  Bay  are  not  forthcoming  and.  if  they  were,  would  not  "cause  American  de- 
decision-makers  to  hesitate",  at  least  not  in  the  near  future.  Levels  and  duration 
of  the  response  of  the  T'nited  States  to  tlie  Tonkin  Bay  and  Pleiku  incidents 
support  the  contention  that  this  response  would  l)e  strategic,  and  not  tactical. 
American  public  opinion,  if  at  all  relevant,  would  not  object,  nor  would  there  be 
much  concern  aliout  "history".  Again  the  evidence  of  onr  willingness  to  use  a  nu- 
clear response  to  a  non-nuclear  attack  at  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  five  miles  from 
Amoy  hnrbonr.  surely  less  than  Clark  Field  in  the  Phili])pines.  or  .Japan,  is  fur- 
ther substantiation.  If  China  is  going  at  some  time  to  have  to  risk  her  own  de- 
struction for  some  minimal  target,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  try  to  do  some 
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more  damage  to  her  opponent  than  to  destroy  one  of  its  I'acific  bases,  which 
might  under  circumstances  critical  enough  even  double  as  a  "bait"  for  just  such 
purposes.  There  has  been  advice  in  the  past  at  various  levels  for  a  "pre-emptive 
strike"  against  Chinese  nuclear  installations.  A  reply  by  the  United  States  to  a 
prior  Chinese  attack  would  be  a  situation  under  which  Soviet  response  even  under 
the  Soviet-Chinese  mutual  defense  treaty  would  not  be  mandatory. 

Why  would  China  "offer"  to  attack  Japan  or  India?  What  would  she  gain 
thereby?  How  would  that  threaten  the  United  States  ("keeping  commitments")  ? 
What  claims  has  China  against  Japan,  or  could  she  even  manufacture  any?  Japan 
is  the  closest  and  potentially  strongest  military  power  China  would  face  in  A«ia 
with  the  strongest  industrial  base.  It  would  do  China  much  better  to  attempt  to 
wean  Japan  away  from  her  military  associations  with  the  United  States  and 
keep  her  within  her  present  non-nuclear  treaty  limitations  rather  than  give  Japan 
its  own  reasons  for  reinforcing  such  military  associations  or  making  them  perma- 
nent. There  seem  to  be  no  reasons  for  threats  to  Japan  to  be  any  more  likely  or 
plausible  than  threats  to  the  United  States  and  if  anything  to  be  far  less  so. 

Rather  than  enter  into  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  possible  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Chinese  strategy,  which  is  ampl.v  dealt  with  by  Hsieh  and  Halperin 
(each  of  whom  has  written  respectively  a  book  and  a  long  .series  of  papers  on  the 
topic),  and  others,  (16-20)  it  seems  more  useful  at  this  point  to  make  some  ex- 
amination of  the  question  of  whether  China  is  aggressive  or  not.  Some  comments 
are  offered ;  these  cannot  of  course  be  considered  a  thorough  assessment. 

General  7-emarks 

A  few  short  quotes  from  Fairbank  will  first  be  given  to  bridge  the  period  of 
1946-66;  a  period  which  includes  such  critical  stages  in  United  States/China 
policy  as  the  1949  White  Paper,  Korea,  Formosa.  Quemoy  and  IMatsu : 

"Yet  the  Chinese  people  wanted  peace,  the  United  States  had  enormous  prestige 
and  pov.er  to  bring  to  l)ear  upon  the  scene,  the  Communists  stood  to  gain  from  the 
agreements,  the  Kuomintang  was  heavily  dependent  upon  us.  Not  the  least  of  our 
problems  was  how  to  get  a  party  dictatorship  to  pursue  democratic  reforms  in 
order  to  head  off  a  revolution.  Actually  we  had  a  divided  objective :  to  press  the 
Kuomintang  leaders  into  reform  which  would  diminish  their  autocratic  power 
and  facilitate  •internal  peace:  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  Kuomintang- 
fontrolled  regime  as  a  step  toward  political  stability  in  East  Asia.  We  became 
involved  in  continuing  to  build  the  Kuomantang  dictatorship  up  materially  at 
the  same  time  that  we  tried  to  get  it  to  tear  itself  down  politically.  But  we  could 
not  control  Chiang  and  his  generals,  who  preferred  to  do  things  their  way.  They 
relied  on  their  new  arms.  .  .  .  At  all  events,  we  have  had  a  prolonged  national  dis- 
taste for  the  topic  of  Communist  China.  For  example,  we  have  supinely  acquiesced 
in  a  blockade  of  elementary  news  reporting,  as  though  we  could  put  our  faith  in  a 
combination  of  our  mighty  Seventh  Fleet  and  our  even  greater  ignorance.  If  it  be 
true,  as  I  am  suggesting,  that  our  emotional  reaction  to  the  rise  of  Chine.se  Com- 
munism lias  been  an  attempted  rejection  of  reality,  the  reasons  for  this  escapism 
are  not  far  to  seek."  (20) 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  study  the  China  policies  of  the  various  United  States 
Secretaries  of  State  since  1945,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  American  positions 
once  the  1941-52  generation  of  China  experts  were  gone  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Plowever,  one  recent  example  of  the  kind  of  advice  the  administration  has 
been  apparentl.v  most  willing  to  take  concerning  China  can  be  given.  Presenting 
testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  27  January  1966,  Charles 
Wolf.  Senior  Economist  of  the  Rand  Corporation,  stated  : 

"I  am  dubious  that  China's  fears  of  encirclement  are  going  to  be  abated,  eased, 
relaxed  in  the  long-term  future.  But  I  would  hope  that  what  we  do  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  help  to  develop  within  the  Chinese  body  politic  more  of  a  realism  and 
willingness  to  live  with  this  fear  than  to  indulge  it  b.v  support  for  liberation 
movements,  which  admittedly  depend  on  a  great  deal  more  than  external  sup- 
port .  .  .  the  operational  question  for  American  foreign  policy  is  not  whether  that 
fenr  can  be  eliminated  or  substantially  alleviated,  but  whether  China  can  be  faced 
with  a  structure  of  incentives,  of  penalties  and  rewards,  of  inducements  that  will 
make  it  willing  to  live  with  this  fear." 

The  point  is  further  clarified  by  Thomas  Schelling  at  the  same  hearings  : 

"There  is  growing  experience,  which  the  Chinese  can  profit  from,  that  although 
the  T-nited  States  may  be  interested  in  encircling  them,  may  be  interested  in  de- 
fending nearby  areas  from  them,  it  is,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  behave  peaceably 
if  they  are." 
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Let  us  in  contrast  look  at  the  American  perception  of  the  Cuban  crisis  : 

".  .  .  'The  tirst  imperative  must  be  to  deal  with  this  immediate  threat,  under 
which  no  sensible  negotiation  can  proceed.'  .  .  .  The  continued  building  of  missile 
sites,  which  would  be  operational  by  the  following  Tuesday,  was  of  even  more 
concern.  Theodore  Sorensen,  speaking  of  the  events  of  October  27,  said  'Obviously 
these  developments  could  not  be  tolerated  very  long,  and  we  were  preparing  foV 
a  meeting  on  Sunday  [October  28]  which  would  have  been  the  most  serious  meet- 
ing ever  to  take  place  at  the  White  House'  .  .  .  Kennedy  said  that  he  attached 
great  importance  to  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  because  'developments 
were  approaching  a  point  where  events  could  have  become  unmanageable'.  Ac- 
cording to  one  source,  all  agreed  that  the  Soviet  missiles  had  to  be  removed  or 
destroyed  before  they  were  operational ;  thus,  an  air  strike  against  the  missile 
sites  was  planned  by  no  later  than  Tuesday,  October  30. 

"Through  my  professional  training  I  have  a  good  knowledge  of  'conditioned 
emotional  responses'  and  'conditioned  avoidance  responses',  as  they  are  called 
in  classical  psychology.  Unfortimately  for  Mr.  Wolf,  and  tlie  peace  o'f  the  world, 
nations  are  neither  pigeons  nor  rats.  Several  parameters  of  human  behaviour, 
of  nations,  of  leading  elites,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  power  bases,  intervene : 
not  the  least  of  which  are  various  derivations  of  vanity  and  'humiliation'. 
'Inequity'  and  'injustice',  thougli  vague  phra.ses,  are  powerful  irritants  to  hu- 
mans, and  many  cause  individuals  and  nations  not  to  comply  with  the  'schedule 
of  reinforcement'  prepared  for  them  by  otliers.  If  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  were 
perceived  by  us  as  a  threat  to  the  United  States  why  should  not  our  missiles 
be  perceived  as  a  threat  to  the  Chinese?  If  Halperin  can  de'^cribe  our  'vital 
interests"  as  being  on  Chinas'  borders,  are  not  China's  'vital  interests'  at  least 
also  at  China's  borders,  if  not  by  that  excellent  logic,  at  our  borders"?  If  Halperin 
can  recommend  action  when  our  'vital  interests'  are  not  at  stake,  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  when  they  will  be,  when  and  where  should  we  not  act,  and  what 
prevents  that  theorem  from  applyine:  to  all  nations  about  the  earth"?  The  whole 
series  of  juxtapositions  between  reality  and  claimed  perceptions  is  very  unpleas- 
ant and  the  degree  of  optical  aberration  in  our  myopic  filter  required  to  see 
things  only  one  way  is  very  great.  The  witticisms  about  the  'Chinese  Seventh 
Fleet'  off  Catalina  Island,  Puget  Sound,  Nantucket,  or  Gardiner  Bay  are  old 
and  st;ile.  yet  they  are  Chinese  and  American  political  and  diplomatic  reality. 
The  Winter  196.5  issue  of  the  English  language  Taiwanese  journal  Vista,  sent 
to  the  United  States,  has  two  pages  of  illustration  of  Taiwanese  forces  stip- 
posedly  creeping  up  mainland  China  beaches.  The  author  cannot  corroborate 
the  claims,  and  does  not  know  where  the  photographs  were  taken,  but  air  raids 
and  commando  unit  sabotage  on  the  mainland  are  recorded  in  American  news- 
papers. The  point  is  not  that  these  are  minor  and  petty,  whicli  they  are,  and 
that  the  description  is  irrelevant  to  one's  judgment  of  which  side  should  rule 
China  and  best  represents  freedom.  The  point  is  that  we  would  not  tolerate  it 
if  done  to  us,  and  that  it  occurs  there  only  and  directly  because  of  our  suffer- 
ance, co-operation  and  support.  If  China  opens  an  African  consulate,  it  is  broad- 
cast as  a  new  threat  and  subversion.  Perhaps  it  is.  However,  we  have  consulates 
at  all  the  same  places,  and  have  had  them  there  longer,  and  diplomatic  history 
does  not  substantiate  that  the  Chinese  will  do  through  their  consulates  anything 
that  we  and  other  nations  do  not  do,  whether  it  be  supply  of  weapons  or  training 
local  military  units,  etc.  There  are  two  separate  strands  here.  One  is  containment. 
What  are  the  results  of  containment?  We  have  tried  'Cordon  Sanitaires'  before. 
and  we  did  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  from  1917  to  19.33.  which  is  still 
being  decried  by  at  least  some  Sovietologists  in  specific  reference  to  the  para- 
noid effects  it  may  have  provoked  or  abetted  in  Soviet  behaviour." 

Now  we  are  containing  China,  and  the  non-recognition  lapse  is  1948-52  to 
1968.  If  China  is  "paranoid"  now.  it  seems  a  merited  and  justifiable  paranoia.  The 
second  theme  is  that  "we  the  [United  States]  are  a  Pacific  power",  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  "Asian  peace".  In  1936,  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  in  North  China, 
the  Japanese  stated  their  Basic  Principles  of  National  Policy.  These  included  the 
use  of  moderate  and  peaceful  means  to  extend  her  strength,  to  promote  social 
and  economic  development,  to  eradicate  the  menace  of  Communism,  to  correct 
the  aggressive  policies  of  the  great  powers,  and  to  secure  her  position  as  the 
stabilizing  power  in  Bast  Asia.  Of  course,  even  in  1937,  the  Japanese  government 
had  no  territorial  designs  upon  China.  The  superficial  parallels  are  too  close  not 
to  be  a  bit  uncomfortable.  On  what  basis  we  deem  ourselves  competent  to  set 
the  terms  and  fashions  of  accommodations  between  Asian  nations,  when  our 
view  of  what  the  proper  response  to  the  problems  set  by  China's  rise  as  a  world 
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Iiower  ami  her  political  philosophy  is  essentially  differeut  from  that  of  India, 
Japan  and  Indonesia,  and  also  from  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  Asian  nations, 
remains  .'i  question.  The  Asian  countries  whose  technical  capability  mijjht  now 
or  in  the  future,  be  able  to  withstand  China  in  a  military  conflict  are  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan  and  Australia.  India,  Australia  and  Indonesia  could  presently 
be  considered  "anti-Chinese",  in  opposing  Chinese  influence  and  growth.  The 
Japanese  seem  to  show  less  fear  of  their  neighbour  than  we  think  they  should 
be  imbued  with,  on  the  other  hand  the  foundation  of  a  new  nine-nation  Asian 
political  union,  excluding  the  Chinese,  whose  direction  and  purpose  is  still  not 
yet  set,  was  formed  through  Japanese  efforts.  The  nation  that  claims  military 
and  territorial  prerogatives  (disposition  of  forces  and  armaments,  patrolling, 
over-flights,  etc.)  that  it  allows  no  other  nation  on  earth,  that  nation  in  history  is 
most  su.spect  in  its  claims.  The  power  dispo.sition  after  World  War  II,  and  the 
nature  and  rise  of  communism  notwithstanding,  do  not  alter  the  historical  lesson. 
The  claim  that  events  and  requirements  of  these  twenty  years  are  somehow  es.sen- 
tially  different  from  those  of  preceding  years  is  dubious. 

Perspective — Other   international  conflicts 

Without  going  into  details  on  the  elements,  numbers  and  positions  of  the 
United  States  Seventh  Fleet,  the  previous  remarks  have  had  some  reference  to 
the  actual  disposition  of  forces  of  the  United  States  relative  to  China.  Let  us 
look  at  some  aspects  of  the  verbal  fray.  In  order  to  better  fit  into  perspective 
official  American  estimates  of  China's  behaviour,  which  will  enter  into  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  let  us  look  at  a  few  armed  conflicts  now  going  on  or  only 
recently  concluded  around  the  globe. 

(a)  Kurd-Iraqi:  intra-iiational,  estimates  of  casualties  for  five  years  of  com- 
bat reach  300,000  :  Iraq  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

[h)  Pakistan  and  India  :  international,  10G5.  Both  nations  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(c)  Kikiyu-Masai  (Kenya)  and  Watussi-Bantu  (Uganda,  Ruandi)  ;  intra- 
national, mortality  estimates  r)0,000  in  each  case  :  i)oth  nations  are  members  of 
the  T'nited  Nations. 

( (1 )  Indian-Naga  :  intra-national.  eight  years'  duration,  e.stimates  of  casualties, 
50,000.  India  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

(e)  Egypt  and  Yemen  :  international,  two  years'  duration,  casualties  50,000-f . 
Egypt  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

(/)  Serious  intra-national  conflicts  with  large  casualty  rates  and  of  several 
yeai's'  duration  exist  in  several  Latin  American  states.  One  of  these  alone.  Bo- 
livia, has  run  up  a  ten-year  mortality  figure  of  200,000.  All  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(g)  Indonesia,  recent  civil  war.  estimates  of  mortality  figures  as  high  as  300,- 
000-500,000  are  probably  correct.  Though  Indonesia  had  withdrawn  from  active 
participation  in  ma.ior  United  Nations  affairs,  had  she  Udt.  it  is  improbable  that 
American  officials  would  have  called  for  her  expulsion. 

(h)  Arab-Israel  conflict,  international,  over  ten-years'  duration.  All  partici- 
pants are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

(i)  Nigeria;  intra-national,  a  year's  duration,  200,000  deaths.  Nigeria  is  a 
member  <<f  the  United  Nations. 

ij)  United  States  post-World  War  II  armed  actions  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Cuba  and  Vietnam  are  not  quite  looked  at  throughout  the  world  in  the  way 
the  United  States  administration  looks  at  them.  The  United  States  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  same  situation  of  course  holds  for  Soviet  intervention 
in  Hungai-y  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Soviet  T'nion  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  point  of  these  examples  is  simple  and  obvious.  There  have  been  several 
international  c(mflicts  since  World  War  II  (the  examples  listed  are  only  a 
small  fraction),  with  large  numbers  of  casualties  and  dead,  with  real  conse- 
quences, and  some  in  which  "aggres'^ion"  was  even  relatively  obvious  and  ea.^y 
to  attribute  to  one  of  the  parties.  However,  in  no  case  has  the  United  States 
interpreted  any  of  these  as  a  threat.  No  major  competitor  to  United  States 
power,  policy  or  alms  was  directly  involved  in  any  case.  We  have  not  sought 
to  invoke  against  any  of  these  conflict  particijiants  what  we  seek  to  invoke 
against  China  on  poorer  evidence,  nor  claim  to  any  of  the  participants  any 
relevance  of  the  conflicts  to  their  competency  as  TTnited  Nations  members,  either 
as  evidence  for  or  against. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  the  armed  conflicts  that  China  has  been  involved  with  : 
( (I,)  T aiiva H-F uDnosu .  Formosa  luid  been  ceded  to  Japan  in  the  Treaty  of  Shimo- 
noseki  in  1805  as  part  of  tlie  peace  settlement  reached  after  tlie  Ciiinese  defeat 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-5.  Prior  to  that  time  Formosa  had  been  loosely 
associated  with  the  Chinese  empire,  having  been  formally  annexed  in  1683  by 
the  Ch'ing  Dyjiasty.  During  this  long  period  of  Chinese  affiliation,  the  island 
enjoyed  considerable  autonomy.  In  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1*J43  and  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration  of  1945  the  Allied  Powers  in  World  War  11  i)roclaimed  their 
intention   to   transfer   Formosa   from   Japan   to   China.    The   Nationalists   thus 
recognize  Formosa  as  part  of  China,  as  indeed  they  claimed  before  1943  and 
the  Cairo  Declaration,  and  as  they  also  recognize  Tibet.  They  claim  the  main- 
land as  i)art  of  China  that  they  do  not  hold  and  which  they  hope  to  reclaim.  At 
the  very   least  this   makes   logically   difficult   the  American   position   that   the 
CPR  cannor  claim  Formosa  as  part  of  China  which  it  must  still  reclaim,  and 
would  if  the  United   States  did  not  prevent  her  from  doing  so.   It  makes  it 
equally  difficult  to  logically  claim  that  we  are  supporting  the  Nationalist  posi- 
tion. That  all  sides  recognize  this,  or  did  in  the  past,  is  implicit  in  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  to  the  CPR  and  the  problem  of  Formosa  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.    (22)    Some  have  felt  that  United  States  recog- 
nition of  the  CPR  was  then  near.  In  the  main  it  was  expected  that  Formosa 
would  join   the   CPR    relatively   soon.    Discussions   between   tlie   U.S.    and    the 
CPR  concerning  Formosa  have  taken  place  subsequently    (23)    but   in  a    less 
realistic  context.  At  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
United  States  is  military  and  political,  and  not  legal,  and  that  labels  of  "aggres- 
.sion"  with  regard  to  China's  intentions  concerning  Formosa  are  inappropriate. 
{h)   Korea.   In  1949  the  Chinese  revolution  ended.  In  1950  the  Korean  war 
started.  At  the  time  North  Korea  was  considered  under  Soviet  influence  and  not 
under  Chinese.  The  Chinese  were  not  ready,  eager  or  planning  to  do  anything  in 
Korea,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  action  to 
their  provocation  or  proxy.  Aggressions  are  seldom  impromptu,  unplanned  and 
unprepared.  (This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  should 
l)e  presumed  to  have  had  Soviet  support  either.  The  evidence  is  strong  as  well  that 
though  the  crisis  was  building  up  in  North  and  South  Korea  for  some  weeks,  both 
major  powers  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  actual  events,  the  Soviet  Union  the 
more  so  of  the  two.  The  outcome  of  the  events  in  the  United  Nations  in  the 
several  days  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  much  to  do 
with  setting  the  framework  for  subsequent  interpretations  of  the  war.) 

"The  weight  of  evidence  is  against  any  serious  Chinese  involvement  in  the 
start  of  the  Korean  war.  Relations  between  Peking  and  Pyongyang  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  close.  It  was  not  until  August  1950  that  an  ambassador  from  Peking 
jire.sented  his  credentials  at  Pyongyang,  and  there  is  evidence  of  earlier  disputes 
between  the  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  in  Manchuria, 
which  were  resolved  only  by  Soviet  mediation.  The  emphasis  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist publicity  was  on  the  conquest  of  Taiwan  and  Tibet,  and  Chinese  troop 
dispositions  appeared  to  be  primarily  designed  for  these  objectives.  .  .  .  The 
material  from  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  shows  that  even  the  forces  in 
^Manchuria  received  little  preparation  for  intervention  until  shortly  before  they 
crossed  the  Korean  border  in  October."  (23) 

Whiting's  book  goes  further  to  indicate  the  reasons  why  China  eventually  and 
reluctantly  entered  the  Korean  conflict.  (24)  China  felt  that  it  had  made  clear 
that  it  would  not  intervene  if  the  38  parallel  was  not  crossed.  Whiting  considers 
the  Western  discrediting  of  this  intention  due  to  the  means  by  which  China  had 
transmitted  it.  in  Lord  Lindsay's  words  "not  to  take  them  seriously",  a  failure  in 
communication.  The  American  government  has  never  failed  to  refer  to  "Chinese 
aggression  in  Korea".  The  explanation  is  inadequate  and  inappropriate. 

(c)  Quemoy  and  Mntsu.  Quemoy  and  Matsu  are  five  miles  from  Amoy  Harbor, 
and  at  no  time  Itefore  1949  did  anyone  ever  doubt  that  they  would  l)e  under  main- 
land China's  control.  They  traditionally  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Fukien 
province. 

((7)  Chinesp  atid  Tndioyi  tordcr  dispiitm^:  The  Aksai-Chin  avd  Ladakli  and  Tlie 
McMnhon  line.  To  begin  with,  the  McMahon  line  has  been  in  dispute  .since  the  day 
it  was  drawn  by  the  British  Colonial  office.  China  refused  to  ratify  it  within  two 
days  after  the  Simla  Convention  in  1914  initialled  it.  Britain  stated  that  it  would 
sign  independently  in  default  of  China's  adherence,  and  would  regard  the  con- 
vention concluded  thereby.  World  War  I  broke  out,  and  the  matter  was  forgotten 
by  the  West.  Since  it  was  never  drawn  by  Indians  and  Chine.se  in  conjunction,  it 
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is  not  beyond  imagination  that  there  might  arise  difficulties  over  it  once  both 
these  nations  achieved  independence.  ( Similar  lines  drawn  by  the  British  between 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  Kenya  and  Somalia,  and  Uganda  and  Sudan  are  now  also  in 
contention,  armed  contention,  And  the  reported  casualties  resulting  from  strife  on 
those  borders  seem  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  reported  for  the  China-India 
conflict.  For  some  reason,  there  have  not  been  great  tirades  about  this  in  the 
American  press,  nor  have  these  countries  been  asked  to  give  up  their  seats  at  the 
United  Nations.)  Border  disputes  between  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pakistan, 
Burma  and  Nepal  have  all  been  settled  by  negotiation,  though  these  two  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  press  notice.  Lall  states  that  "Nehru  was  not  in  a  negotiating 
mood  with  China  over  the  border  dispute  for  several  years  before  the  Chinese  took 
military  action  in  the  autumn  of  1962.  To  the  Chinese,  Nehru  looked  downright 
truculent"  and  in  a  more  recent  publication.  Lall  states  that  it  could  not  be  as- 
sumed that  "Peking  alone  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  armed  clash  that  occurred.  The 
situation  was  far  too  complex  for  so  simplistic  a  summing  up."  (25)  As  the  Indian 
representative  to  the  United  Nations.  Lall  must  be  considered  an  informed  par- 
ticipant, if  not  at  least  an  informed  observer,  of  these  events.  Nevertheless  it  has 
been  claimed  that  secret  negotiations  were  taking  place  between  India  and  China, 
that  proposals  for  exchange  of  territory  in  the  Aksai-Chin  area  (to  go  to  China) 
for  territory  in  the  McMahon  line  area  (to  go  to  India)  were  being  discussed, 
and  that  due  to  the  strength  of  feeling  on  these  matters  in  the  Indian  parliament, 
press  and  public  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  negotiations  secret  until  they  were 
completed.  Then  the  Tibetan  crisis  broke,  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India,  and  os- 
tensibly the  negotiations  broke  down.  Since  this  version  depends  on  unpublished 
information,  there  is  no  way  to  assess  It,  or  to  credit  to  either  side. 

The  questions  as  to  why  India  did  not  indicate  any  claims  in  the  Aksai- 
Chin  during  the  five  or  six  years  in  which  the  Chinese  had  apparently  notified 
her  that  the  road  building  was  being  carried  out  may  be  answered  by  the  above. 
Why  the  incidents  and  military  engagements  occurred  finally  when  they  did,  and 
whose  troops  it  was  that  were  immediately  responsible  for  the  firing,  remains  to 
be  answered.  Though  the  word  "political"  is  not  an  antonym  of  "aggressive",  and 
though  all  things  are  in  some  sense  "political"  and  though  in  other  instances,  a 
situation  might  in  fact  be  correctly  categorized  as  both  political  and  aggressive, 
it  might  be  more  informative  to  describe  China's  border  dispute  with  India  as 
"political"  rather  than  "aggressive".  Tibet  enters  strongly  into  the  situation.  Why 
v:ns  Pakistan  able  to  make  a  border  settlement  with  China  which  Pakistan  con- 
siders to  be  generous?  Why  was  India  not  able  to  do  so?  The  fact  that  it  was 
not,  strongly  implies  that  it  is  more  than  the  border  problem  that  is  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  rare  in  the  history  of  territorial  and  border  disputes  that  a 
nation  in  armed  possession  of  some  amount  of  territory  will  withdraw  from  it 
though  not  under  military  pressure  to  do  so,  as  the  Chinese  did  in  the  latter  stages 
of  this  conflict.  Critics  of  China's  position  must  find  a  hard  and  realistic  expla- 
nation for  this  withdrawal  consistent  with  the  other  items  they  apply  to  Chinese 
international  goals.  Though  it  may  not  have  been  China's  intention  to  do  so.  an 
argument  could  even  be  made,  based  on  this  action,  to  claim  that  the  incident 
could  be  taken  as  proving  to  other  Asian  nations  the  irrelevance  of  Chinese  mili- 
tary threats.  Astute  commentators  hr-ve  also  offered  explanations  for  China's 
action  in  terms  of  its  intended  effects  on  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  as  well  as 
on  India's  domestic  politics.  It  is  impossible  for  this  author  to  assay  these  inter- 
pretations. 

(c)  Tihet.  Apparently  there  is  a  1939  United  States  State  Department  declara- 
tion recognizing  Tibet  as  a  part  of  China,  and  this  was  restated  in  the  1943 
Cairo  Dpclarntion.  Whatever  else  it  should  be  called  then,  "aggression"  is  not 
tv>»  risrht  label  for  what  occurred.  China  had  held  "suzeraintv"  over  Tibet  on  and 
ofP  for  n  thousand  yp.nrs.  Tli*^  British  Pai  in  India  iiad  made  a  nolicy  of  bopinsr 
the  riroblem  of  Tibet  nnd  China  would  fro  nwav.  that  is.  th.it  Chinn  would  never 
become  a  nower  canable  of  rp^listicnlly  indicating  her  interests  in  the  are.i.  ]\Tuch 
of  the  British  tradition  of  con^ppts  concerning  the  spcurity  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent and  dating  from  1890  to  1915  were  taken  over  by  India  as  the  basis 
fo"  Tipr  national  security  after  1947,  as  one  clenrlv  sees  from  her  relations  with 
Bhutan  and  Nepal.  The  main  reason  for  British  involvement  in  Tibet  arose 
-From  the  need  to  establish  a  security  system  in  the  northeastern  Himalayas  in 
order  to  nrotect  the  Indian  subcontinent  from  any  possible  threat  of  Russian 
nower  and  influence  in  Tibet.  Imperial  China  did  not  at  the  time  represent  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  British  Raj  in  India.  Therefore,  beginning  from  ]9fXi, 
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Britain  persisted  on  China's  suzerain  rights  over  Tibet,  and  even  got  Russia 
to  recognize  and  abide  by  it.  (23)  It  is  beyond  my  capabilities  to  explain  how 
the  historical  process  in  Tibet-Chinese  relations  came  to  be  viewed  by  India  as 
a  "serious  threat  to  Indian  security."  A  cursory  look  is  confusing  to  a  Westerner, 
as  the  area  clearly  did  not  have  the  European  example  of  mutual  invasions  of  the 
last  3U0  years. 

Suzerainty  is  a  difficult  concept  for  the  modern  world,  and  one  woulil  urjt  have 
expected  it  to  last  long.  It  would  go  one  way  or  the  other,  to  complete  independ- 
ence or  complete  incorporation.  Tibet  participated  in  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Assemblies  in  1946  and  1948.  The  history  of  Tibetan-Chinese  relations  before 
1900  and  from  1918  to  1948  would  also  have  to  be  assessed  to  make  a  judgment,  but 
the  case  comes  closer  tu  those  marked  "intrauational"  rather  than  "international". 
There  has  been  some  attempt  at  objective  discussion  as  to  why  the  revolt  and  fight- 
ing occurred  when  it  did.  Land  reform ;  i.e.  legislation  regarding  it,  was  instituted 
in  China  in  1949. 

Other  sources  indicate  that  the  terms  of  the  legislation  did  not  become  incum- 
bent upon  Tibet  until  May  1951  and  the  signing  of  the  Sino-Tibetan  Treaty.  A 
ten-year  postponement  for  meeting  its  terms  was  given  Tibet.  The  tightiug,  and 
entry  of  the  Chinese  troops,  when  it  occurred  in  19.^9,  apparently  wns  over  this 
issue.  This  is  never  mentioned  or  discussed,  even  to  be  disputed,  by  White  House 
or  State  Department  spokesmen.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Indian  "reclamation"  of 
Goa,  or  the  Nationalist  Chinese  occupation  of  Formosa.  All  were  "settled"  by 
armed  interference.  In  addition  Fairbank  describes  operations  carried  out  in 
1947  by  the  Nationalists  arriving  on  Formosa  in  which  several  thousand  leading 
native' Taiwanese  were  killed.  (21^  Communist  Chinese  relations  with  Tibet 
have  figured  prominently  in  public  estimates  of  China's  behaviour  by  the  very 
highest  administration  spokesmen  in  recent  years,  and  are  dei^cribed  in  most 
horrendous  terms.  There  are  few  essential  differences  between  that  episode  and 
our  treatment  of  the  .\merican  West  and  its  then  inhabitants.  In  fact,  in  our 
historical  instance  there  was  not  a  thousand  years  of  previous  control  or  suze- 
rainty as  precedent.  In  addition  numerous  European  powers  carried  out  far  more 
extensive  programmes,  innumerably  more  costly  in  native  life  and  manners,  in 
territory  not  contiguous  with  their  borders,  for  centuries  of  their  recorded  his- 
tory. Western  criticism  seems  slightly  self-indulgent,  if  not  hypocritical.  There 
are  numerous  and  obvious,  specific  factors  of  historical  time  and  place  that  make 
Tibet  and  the  American  West  non-analogous,  and  perhaps  make  criticism  more 
valid  in  the  light  of  today's  opposition  to  repressive  tendencies,  but  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  models  the  United  States  has  sought  to  fit  to  Tibet  are  inappro- 
priate. 

General  Remarks 

For  some  ten  yeai'S  now,  at  each  instance  of  sponsorship  of  Chinese  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  Ambassadors  Lodge,  Stevenson  and  Goldl)erg  have 
revilpd  Thinn's  "pg-^ressivenes-",  "waTlike  disposition",  "aggressive  intent",  "deep 
expansionism",  etc.  The  border  episode  with  India  gave  American  spokesmen,  in 
and  out  of  the  United  Nations,  new  phrases  and  impetus  for  their  argmnents. 
This  kind  of  name-calling  on  an  international  level,  together  with  the  influence 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  marshal  to  effectively  ostracize  China  diplo- 
iiiat1<"filly.  is  not  f)  i^etty  or  benign  thing,  especially  if  it  happpn^--  to  ponnern  the 
most  Tiopnlons  nation  in  the  world  which  simultaneously  feels  that  it  is  for  the 
first  time  cnpnljle  of  entering  and  entitled  to  enter  the  modern  world  scene. 
It  may  be  assumed  to  so  specifically  provoke  from  China  in  response  the  kind 
of  behaviour  that  we  claim  to  decry — their  penetrations  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America — r]?at  our  expressions  of  horror  at  these  latter  efforts  on  China's  part 
cnn  be  doubted.  It  is  only  to  ))e  expected  that  China  will  apply  pressure  where 
it  can  if  the  United  States  applies  pressure  where  it  can.  Undoubtedly  the 
Chinese  verbal  fomentitions  are  far  cruder  than  our  own  and  decidedl.v  un- 
pleasant to  our  ears.  However,  China  has  lacked  two  things  to  place  alongside 
the  rhetoric,  military  power  and  influence  in  the  United  Nations.  Without  these 
the?r  name-calling  takes  on  a  rather  different  functional  aspect  than  our  much 
more  temperate  language.  In  addition  the  past,  which  we  never  make  proper  use 
of.  ha'!  ruuf^h  to  say  about  methods  that  would  directly  alleviate  their  improper 
lansrunge.  What  >Ir.  WiiMam  Bundy  calls  "errors  in  justice  and  conduct  in  our 
relationships  wi^h  China",  are  not  correctly  relegated  to  nre-IOOO  history. 

And  now  tlie  Chinese  have  presented  us  with  another  stick  with  which  to  beat 
them.  Mr  Cyrus  Vance  said  : 
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"Exactly  five  weeks  a.ijo  tonight — in  a  distant  country — a  political  document 
appt^ared.  It  was  written  by  Lin  Piao,  the  Vice-Cliairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chinese  Comiuunist  I'arty,  Vice  Premier  of  Red  China,  and  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense. 

"1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that  document  toniaht.  For  it  tells  us  not  only 
what  Peking's  intentions  are  in  Asia — not  only  wiiat  Peking's  intentions  are 
toward  the  !  nited  States — but  what  Peking's  plans  are  for  the  whole  expansion 
of  \\  urid  Communism."  (20) 

There  are  several  other  readings  that  can  be  given  to  Lin  Piao's  statement  of 
3  September  1965,  and,  very  noticeably,  it  is  such  other  readings  that  have  been 
put  forward  by  nearly  all  China  experts  in  the  United  States.  Like  so  many 
connnuni.st  documents  since  1917.  it  is  a  combination  of  analysis  and  prognostica- 
tion, and  probably  re.sembles  a  good  many  United  States  State  Department 
analyses  in  these  formal  aspects.  It  seems  anything  but  a  "plan".  The  I'apid  categ- 
orization of  the  document  by  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  as  ;i  ■■Chinese  >Ioin  Kamyf"  seems  a  deliberate  and  energetic  pu))lic  mis- 
reading. Mr.  I\IcNamara  some  years  back  even  attempted  to  make  use  of  such 
interpretations  in  bolstering  the  flagging  determination  of  the  NATO  ministers, 
as  he  presented  them  with  a  tripartite  vision  of  China :  as  aggressive  and  ex- 
pansi(mist:  Lin  Piao's  document  as  ■■proof  :  and  finally  China  soon  to  l)e  nuclear 
armed  and  with  missile  capability.  The  major  interpretation  of  Lin  Piao  has  in 
fact  been  tliat  the  message  to  communist  movements  in  Asia  was  that  revolution 
was  not  directly  exportable  : 

"In  order  to  make  a  revolution  and  to  fight  a  people's  war  and  be  victorious,  it 
is  imperative  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  self-reliance,  rely  on  the  strength  of  the 
masses  in  one's  own  country  and  prepare  to  carry  on  the  fight  independently 
even  when  all  material  aid  from  (lutside  is  cut  off.  If  one  does  not  operate  by 
one's  o',\n  efforts,  does  not  independently  ponder  and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
revolution  in  one's  own  country  and  does  not  rely  on  the  strength  of  the  masses, 
but  leans  wholly  on  foreign  aid — even  though  this  be  aid  from  socialist  countries 
which  persist  in  revolution  (i.e.  China) — no  victctry  can  be  won,  or  be  consoli- 
dated even  if  it  is  won  (Lin  Piao)." 

It  was  in  the  period  1960-2,  in  that  instance  in  specific  reference  to  Vietnam, 
that  China  developed  its  argument  on  "imtional  liberation"  wars,  which  was  to 
become  so  widely  publicized  in  1965.  In  the  Vietnamese  case  the  argument  could 
be  put  as : 

".  .  .  the  Vietnamese  themselves  mu.st  develop  local  political  support.  If  out- 
siders undertake  to  aid  the  struggle  of  the  southern  Communists,  the  latter  will 
not  need  to  rely  on  their  own  people  and  resources.  In  revolution,  violence  alone 
can  cement  the  bonds  between  the  guerrillas  and  the  peasants.  When  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  have  met  the  test  of  violence,  they  will  have  forged  an  \\n- 
beatable  popular  backing."  (27) 

Moreover  these  ideas  were  not  novel  in  Chinese  political  theory  : 

"Even  as  early  as  1950,  therefore,  the  foreign  policy  uses  of  the  'path  of  Mao- 
Tse-tung'  did  not  imply  a  general  call  to  the  Asian  Communist  parties  urging 
them  to  attempt  the  Chinese  tactics  of  armed  struggle.  Indiscriminate  partisan 
warfare  had  already  been  encouraged  by  the  Cominform  and  it  had,  as  the 
Chinese  well  knew,  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  nearly  every  Asian  Communist 
movement.  By  1950,  the  Maoist  path,  in  fact,  amounted  to  a  basic  criticism  of 
ill-prepared  armed  struggle  tactics  and  an  alternative  program  calling  for  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  battered  Asian  parties. 

"It  was  precisely  between  1955  and  1958,  when  Peking  took  a  moderate  foreign 
policy  stance  ('The  Bandung  Peaceful  Coexistence  Policy')  that  the  United 
States  initiated  most  of  those  actions  in  Asia  which  sub.sequently  did  so  much  to 
create  growing  hostility  between  the  two  powers.  In  point  of  fact,  Washington 
was  then  (and  still  is)  intensely  worried  about  the  possibly  adverse  con.sequences 
of  accepting  a  genuine  'peaceful  co-existence'  posture  in  Asia  and  therefore  set 
about  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no  adju.stment  to,  or  compromise  with,  China 
which  might  heighten  her  prestige  and  influence.  The  United  States  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  'peaceful  transition'  either,  since  it  had  good  reason  to  doubt  how 
long  some  of  the  elites  it  supported  in  various  countries  would  survive  real  'free' 
openly  contested  'democratic'  elections. 

"It  is  against  this  background  that  China's  changing  emphasis  on.  and  interest 
in,  supporting  revolutionary  movements  must  be  evaluated.  The  strident  Chinese 
call  to  'revolution'  did  not  come  in  1957,  or  in  response  to  Soviet  mi.s.sile  and 
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nuclear  technology.  It  came  in  1960  after  a  long  series  of  provocative  American 
actions  in  Asia  which  Peking  saw  as  invalidating  the  long  term  viability  of  a 
|soft  line'  Bandung  policy.  Persistent  American  pressure,  coupled  with  Soviet  dis- 
interest in  curbing  that  pressure,  played  a  far  more  determining  role  in  Peking's 
decision  to  support  revolutionary  movements  than  any  sudden  euphoric  confi- 
dence in  the  prospects  for  'people's  wars'  and  'national  liberation  struggles.'  These 
revolutionary  forces,  whether  led  by  Communists  like  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  nationalists 
like  Sukarno,  began  to  acquire  major  strategic  importance  to  Peking  once  it 
became  clear  that  a  policy  based  on  alignment  with  Russia  and  cooperation  with 
Afro-Asian  neutrals  could  not  be  manipulated,  effectively,  to  weaken  or  deter  the 
United  States.  Since  Peking  was  not  prepared  to  accept  a  determination  of  the 
status  quo  in  Asia  unilaterally  imposed  by  the  United  States,  her  previous  strat- 
egy had  to  be  altered.  Peking's  actions  after  1960  indicate  that  this  alteration 
took  two  forms :  first,  through  a  sustained  ideological  assault  on  Moscow's  stance 
in  the  Cold  War,  China  attempted  to  force  the  Soviets  to  abandon  their  'erro- 
neous' line.  Second,  while  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  genuinely  neutral 
states,  Peking  began  to  lend  vocal  and,  after  1963,  material  support  to  any  'rev- 
olutionary' movements  deemed  capable  of  weakening  or  embarrassing  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  such  movements  were  led  by  Communist  parties.  This 
approach  cost  China  very  little  since  the  revolutionary  activity,  though  indirectly 
supportive  of  Peking's  strategic  goals,  was  done  by  others  and  consequently  en- 
tailed no  serious  risk  of  a  direct  U.S.-China  confrontation."  (27) 

What  was  the  result  of  China's  policy? 

"What  Chinese  policy  had  accomplished  was  to  incite  an  even  more  militant 
and  active  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  Asia.  Not  by  deeds,  but 
certainly  by  words,  China  had  supplied  ample  evidence  of  revolutionary  zeal  to 
support  the  arguments  of  those  quarters  in  the  United  States  which  felt  that  a 
decisive  battle  must  be  fought  in  Asia  to  'contain'  China,  to  discredit  her  thesis 
on  revolution  and  on  how  to  deal  with  American  power.  Where  Peking  had  totally 
failed  to  convince  Moscow  that  the  decisive  arena  was  the  'national  liberation 
movements'  struggle  against  'imperialism',  she  succeeded  in  convincing  the  United 
States."  (27) 

With  the  development  of  Chinese  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately began  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  threat,  and  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
Nuclear  weapons  have  long  been  based  on  Taiwan,  and  on  American  ships  off  the 
Chinese  coast.  By  1960.  Matador  missiles  had  been  installed  on  Taiwan  and  these 
were  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  against  the  Chinese  mainland. 
President  Eisenhower  has  indicated  that  there  was  readiness  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Ouemoy  and  Matsu  crisis,  and 
there  are  more  detailed  indications  that  the  required  ordnance  was  landed  on  the 
island  during  the  crisis. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  cri.sis  one  learned  with  irony  that  carrier  based 
planes  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  were  only  fitted  for  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  our  traumatic  apprehensions  are  used  to  make  contemporary  na- 
tional policy,  which  will  have  repercussions  for  many  years  to  come,  all  the 
longer  because  strategic  nuclear  weaponry  is  concerned.  There  is  value  here  in 
something  that  has  come  to  pervade  the  understanding  of  researchers  in  many 
fields  of  science.  The  constructs  one  uses  set  conceptual  limitations,  largely 
through  the  role  of  language  and  by  excluding  ideas  one  will  not  entertain. 
This  realization  is  evident  in  the  writings  of  some  classical  strategists. 

One  could  go  on  with  endless  examples  to  demonstrate  what  should  hardly 
need  demonstration,  that  bias  is  not  easily  curbed,  partly  hecau.se  its  possessor 
usually  does  not  recognize  it  as  such ;  that  bias  affects  and  conditions  perception 
as  well  as  action,  and  the  effects  of  bias  on  perception  are  not  desultory  or 
spasmodic  but  constant.  (28) 

If  further  substantiation  were  felt  necessary  there  is  much  to  be  said  here  for 
the  application  of  knowledge  concerning  expectations  and  their  effects  on  re- 
sulting behaviour  and  interactions  derived  from  research  in  psychology.  It  is 
possible  to  think  of  few  situations  in  the  world  to  which  this  is  now  more  rele- 
vant than  the  American  attitude  to  China.  What  is  worse  is  that  the  constructs 
we  use  for  China  seem  to  be  more  than  accidentally  deceptive  or  misleading.  They 
are  purposefully  false,  and  are  perpetuated  in  that  form. 

The  emergence  of  China  as  a  nuclear  power  is  important  for  its  political  and 
psychological  implications.  It  is  relevant  that  we  have  had  ten  years  in  which 
to  prepare  for  this  situation,  which  have  not  only  been  frittered  away — which 
70-772 — 72 — —29 
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would  be  a  mildly  passive  response — but  years  in  which  we  have  actively  set 
up  an  environment  concerning  our  relation  and  understanding  of  China  which 
make  any  but  a  limited  and  maladaptive  group  of  responses  now  very  difficult,  if 
at  all  likely.  Particularly  non-functional  and  maladaptive  as  a  political  and  psy- 
chological response  are  ABM  weapons.  As  for  the  future  "larger  military  threat," 
wars  require  two  countries- — that  is,  their  genesis  is  most  often  bilateral.  An 
American  study  of  the  Chine.se  view  of  the  military  threat  to  her,  as  American 
nuclear  power  developed  directly  off  her  shores  from  the  1950s  to  the  present, 
might  be  relevant  and  functional  in  avoiding  a  projected  conflict. 

We  have  been  looking  at  the  assumptions  that  surround  or  underlie  discus- 
sions of  whether  the  United  States  Sentinel  ABM  sy.stem  can  be  considered 
anti-Chinese  or  not.  For  this  discussion  one's  general  assessment  of  the  tech- 
nological capabilities  of  a  particular  ABM  system  are  largely  irrelevant.  Given 
the  announced  context  of  the  American  decision,  what  may  be  its  subsequent 
effects?  It  is  likely  that  Chinese  missile  development  decisions  will  only  be 
affected  in  their  details.  It  is  not  likely  that  China  will  be  deterred  from  com- 
pleting to  the  best  of  her  ability  whatever  stages  in  weapons  development  she 
had  already  intended.  The  United  States  had  repeatedly  .stated  that  it  would 
have  to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  system  unless  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
discussions  concerning  such  systems.  It  initiated  an  ABM  system,  saying  that 
it  was  aimed  against  China,  and  then  obtained  Soviet  agreement  to  the  talks 
about  the  same  ABM  system.  If  domestic  political  pressures  motivated  the 
American  decision  and  Sentinpl  was  noitlier  an  "anti-Soviet"  system,  nor  an 
"anti-Chinese"  system,  some  have  argued  that  it  would  in  fact  be  desirable  if  it 
were  considered  anti-Chinese  rather  than  anti-Soviet,  as  the  Soviet  Union  has 
more  immediate  capabilities  to  respond  in  that  way  which  would  accelerate  the 
arms  race.  However,  once  the  Sentinel  system  is  in  existence,  it  will  be  an  anti- 
Soviet,  or  an  anti-Chinese  one,  whatever  reasons  it  may  have  been  initiated  for. 
Others  have  argued  that  the  rationalization  chosen  in  the  United  States  was 
particularly  unfortunate  as  it  will  maintain  and  accentuate  the  stereotyped 
images  of  American-Chinese  opposition  and  recrimination,  distorting  perceptions 
further.  Though  there  may  be  short-term  strategic  arguments  in  its  favour,  such 
as  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Nitze,  the  larger  military  effect  would  be  to  push  on 
the  confrontation.  Some  have  pointed  to  the  utility  of  an  American  AB]\I  system 
in  reinforcing  the  credibility  of  the  nuclear  umbrella  for  Asian  nations.  This 
argument  has  been  stressed  in  relation  to  India,  and  in  relation  to  discussions 
of  proliferation.  Others  have  replied  that  crediting  the  Chinese  with  provoking 
an  ABM  necessity  will  only  accentuate  the  Chinese  bomb  in  particular,  and 
nuclear  weapons  in  general,  in  Asian  judgments.  Some  have  said  that  the  im- 
plication that  the  United  States  needs  protection  against  the  Chinese  runs  the 
risk  of  "going  to  their  heads",  leading  China  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  her 
possession  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Hsieh  has  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  seem 
quite  capable  in  general  of  making  their  own  reality  estimations,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  easily  misled. 

It  would  not  ))e  surprising,  however,  if  the  attendant  publicity  required  in  the 
United  States  to  accompany  the  decision  will  act  to  convince  large  .segments  of 
the  American  public  that  China  is  so  dangerous  that  they  need  protection  from 
her.  and  that  a  threat  is  realistic.  Again,  if  the  American  deci.sion  was  mediated 
by  domestic  politics,  it  might  imply  that  there  was  no  intention  to  go  farther  to 
a  larger  ABM  system.  Arguing  against  this  are  the  implications  of  Mr.  McXa- 
mara's  repeated  warnings,  the  political  inability  to  resist  pressures  so  directly 
connected  with  problems  of  national  security,  and  the  vain  effort  of  the  move  as 
a  domestic  political  gesture.  The  decision,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  the 
MIRV  potential  scheduled  in  the  United  States  for  1073.  may  have  implications 
for  ages  to  come.  At  the  least,  within  .5-10  years  it  will  become  obvious  that  we 
have  been  saddled  with  an  expensive,  strategically  difficult  and  politically  hard 
to  reverse  ABINI  system. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  interaction  between  the  topic  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  and  Chinese  forei.gn  policy,  such  as  its  effect  on  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions. (20)  China  is  also  the  only  nuclear  power  to  have  made  a  "no  first  use" 
pledge.  Obviously  this  is  consistent  with  China's  nuclear  capability  vis-a-vis  the 
West.  At  the  same  time  it  also  serves  as  a  direct  message  to  its  Asian  neighbors 
as  well  as  perhaps  offering  the  West  a  lever  which  it  must  be  imaginative  enough 
to  make  u.se  of  in  some  way  for  purposes  of  negotiations. 

We  have  gone  from  a  discussion  of  the  Ignited  States  ABM  decision  as  re- 
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gards  China  to  what  is  essentially  a  plea  for  "single  standardism"  on  the  inter- 
national political  scene.  This  plea  is  of  course  not  terribly  novel. 

China's  exclusion  from  the  U.N.  and,  in  reality,  from  all  international  nego- 
tiations, particularly  in  Asia,  is  creating  an  unreal  situation,  which  doubtless  ex- 
plains the  disturbing  reactions  on  its  part  that  we  witness  periodically  and  that, 
in  actual  fact,  prevent  any  progress  towards  a  settlement.  In  Asia  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  si)ecilic  questions  for  which  solutions  should  be  found.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  reason  to  seek  an  overall  balance  of  forces  and  positions,  which  actually 
is  the  problem  of  peace.  Tlie  point  is  to  ascertain  how  this  balance  can  be  estab- 
lished all  around  the  huge  Chinese  empire.  ...  A  unilateral  policy  of  contain- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  the  right  answer.  What  is  needed  is  solutions  reached 
through  agreement,  or  at  least  resulting  from  some  modus  vivendi.  .  .  .  The 
sooner  it  is  possible  to  begin  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone.  (30) 

Since  nothing  has  been  done  "to  begin,"  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  plea. 
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University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  21,  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrigiit, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  Since  talking  with  a  member  of  your  staff  by  tele- 
phone on  June  15  and  since  receiving  your  letter,  I  have  given  serious  thought 
to  your  invitation  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  China's  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  I  have  decided  that  there  is 
little  that  I  could  contribute  to  these  subjects  beyond  what  I  wrote  in  an  article 
entitled  "A  China  Policy  for  the  Seventies,"  published  two  years  ago.  A  copy  of 
this  article  is  enclosed.  Much  of  what  I  advocated  there  has  already  begun  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  I  believe  that  the  analysis  on  which 
these  policy  recommendations  were  based  remains  fundamentally  sound.  You 
are  certainly  free  to  reproduce  and  use  this  article  in  any  way  that  might  fur- 
ther the  work  of  your  Committee.  Because  of  several  long-standing  commitments 
of  my  time  here  within  the  University,  I  must  respectfully  decline  your  Invita- 
tion to  appear  in  person  before  the  Committee  for  its  forthcoming  series  of 
hearings. 

With  regard  to  the  legislative  proposals  enclosed  with  your  letter,  perhaps  a 
further  comment  would  be  in  order.  It  is  my  judgment  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able if  none  of  the  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  at  the  present 
time.  I  regard  the  primary  considerations  of  the  United  States,  with  regard  to 
Chinese  recognition  and  U.N.  representation,  to  be  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  east  Asia  and  the  peaceful  resolution  of  long-standing  disputes 
that  have  barred  China  from  participating  In  international  diplomacy.  To  that 
end  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  must  maintain  the  closest  liaison  and 
cooi'dination  of  policies  on  the  China  issue  with  Japan,  our  leading  ally  in  the 
Pacific,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  area,  and  the  foreign  nation  with  the 
greatest  economic  interests  in  both  Mainland  China  and  Taiwan.  I  believe  that 
the  recent  Chinese  initiatives  in  foreign  policy  toward  the  United  States — i.e., 
the  so-called  "ping-pong  diplomacy"  were  designed  by  the  Chinese  in  p.nrt  to 
embarrass  the  Japanese  government.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted if  the  Congress  were  to  pass  one  or  more  resolutions  that  would  further 
exacerbate  the  difficulties  of  Japan  in  living  with  a  de  facto  one  China  and  one 
Taiwan,  even  though  both  Chinese  parties  deny  the  existence  of  this  de  facto 
situation. 

Since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  United  States  or  Japanese  govern- 
ments can  affect  the  probable  adoption  this  autumn  of  the  so-called  Albanian 
Resolution  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  prudent  policy  would  be  one  of  "low  posture" — i.e.,  abstention  on  the  voting 
and  avoidance  of  strong  verbal  commitments  to  one  or  another  outcome.  The 
Albanian  Resolution  will,  of  course,  result  in  the  seating  of  the  representatives 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  places  currently  occupied  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  China.  This  outcome  probably  will  help  to  further 
the  primary  American  and  Japanese  interests  in  the  area.  It  will  serve  notice  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  that  its  claims  to  represent  all  of 
China  are  no  longer  honored  In  the  United  Nations,  and  it  may  cause  the  gov- 
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eminent  on  Taiwan  to  begin  to  adopt  more  realistic  foreign  policies  and  to  be- 
come more  responsive  to  the  aspirations  of  the  people  it  rules.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  premature  for  the  United  States  or  Japan  publicly  to  foreclose  Tai- 
wan's future  before  pressure  to  reform  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Taiwan 
government  and  before  responsible  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
wishes  of  the  fifteen  million  inhabitants  of  Taiwan.  At  the  same  time,  an  Ameri- 
can decision  to  abstain  on  the  United  Nations  vote  would  clearly  demonstrate 
our  lack  of  commitment  to  continue  the  status  quo  on  Taiwan. 

These  complexities  and  nuances  of  timing  appear  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  Over  the  past  two  years  the  Department  has  pro- 
ceeded with  care  and  insight  to  initiate  policies  that  have  broken  the  China 
deadlock  and  that  liave  produced  the  present  thaw.  I  believe  that  for  the  next 
few  months  it  would  be  desirable  to  trust  the  matter  to  the  hands  of  State  De- 
partment professionals,  in  consultation  with  Congress.  I  doubt  that  public  state- 
ments by  academic  specialists  or  political  figures  favoring  an  extremely  rapid 
change  in  the  China  situation  will  contribute  to  the  desired  outcome,  and  I  fear 
that  they  could  lead  to  unintended  consequences  that  would  undo  the  results 
afhieved  thus  far.  A  T'nited  States  Ambassador  in  Peking  at  the  cost  of 
Japanese-American  understanding  or  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Taiwanese 
would  hardly  be  a  bargain. 

Finally.  I  am  enclosing  a  monograph  recently  published  by  the  Center  for 
Chinese  Studies  and  written  by  Mr.  John  S.  Service,  formerly  a  United  States 
Foreign  Service  officer  in  China.  It  deals  with  certain  aspects  of  Sino- American 
relations  in  the  1940's  that  I  believe  are  germane  to  the  current  changes  in 
both  Chinese  and  American  foreign  policies. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  some  of  these  materials  and  remarks  of  use.  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  accept  my  apologies  for  not  appearing  at  this  time  in  person 
before  your  Committee. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chalmers  Johxsox. 
Professor,  Political  Science;  Chairman,  Center  for  Chinese  Studies. 

[From  Paul  Seabury  and  Aaron  Wildavsky,  eds.,  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  :  Perspectives  and 
Proposals  for  the  1970s."  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1909] 

A  China  Policy  fob  the  Seventies 

(Chalmers  Johnson) 

China  policy  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  a  graveyard  for 
foreign  ministers.  The  Communist  victory  of  1949,  followed  by  the 
Korean  War,  traumatized  the  United  States  into  positions  that,  to 
say  the  least,  have  not  served  American  purposes  well.  Other  na- 
tion.s — the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain,  and  Japan — have  not  had 
much  better  luck  with  the  Chinese  either,  in  the  past  or  today.  Of  all 
the  foreign  powers,  possibly  Germany  has  been  best  able  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Chinese,  first  in  the  form  of  very  cordial  relations 
between  Reichswehr  advisers  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  and  again  today  in  the  form  of  trade. 
Leaving  Hong  Kong  out  of  account,  West  Germany  is  at  present 
China's  second  trading  partner,  exceeded  only  by  Japan.  Distinguish- 
ing Germany  from  other  nations  in  its  approach  to  the  nation  that 
still  thinks  of  itself  as  the  Middle  Kingdom — midway  between 
heaven  and  everything  else  under  the  sun — are  its  relative  clarity 
of  purpose  and  limited  objectives.  There  is  a  lesson  In  this. 

America's  objectives  vis-a-vis  China  are  more  important  than  Germany's,  but 
they  must  also  be  limited.  In  short,  the  purpose  of  America's  China  policy  should 
be  the  prevention  of  war  in  Asia — not  reversal  of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolu- 
tion, nor  containment  of  Communist  ideology,  nor  realization  of  Chiang's  revanch- 
ist  dreams,  nor  tlie  economic  development  of  China,  nor  rescuing  the  T"'nited 
Nations  Charter  from  some  of  its  more  obvious  distortions,  filthough  some  of 
these  things  ma.v  also  be  achieved  through  the  maintenance  of  peace.  War  pre- 
vention is  what  draws  America  to  Asia,  and  it  is  in  this  regard  that  one  criticism 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  well  taken  :  U.S.  policy  has  not  prevented 
war.  although  it  may  have  served  to  prevent  a  wider  one.  Vietnam  is  relevant 
to  this  discussion  primarily  because  the  situation  there  must  be  stabilized  before 
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any  change  in  the  China  tangle  becomes  politically  realistic.  However,  even  if 
the  Vietnam  war  were  to  end  today  in  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement,  it  would 
still  require  two  or  three  years  to  bring  about  the  reorientation  of  America's 
China  policy  that  is  called  for  here.  Hence,  we  are  speaking  of  a  China  policy 
for  the  seventies,  the  foundations  of  which  must  be  started  at  once  if  social 
change  in  Asia  is  to  proceed  without  causing  another  war  such  as  World  War  II, 
or  Korea,  or  Vietnam. 

The  China  problem  divides  naturally  into  three  dimensions  of  concern,  each 
of  which  operates  as  a  variable  influencing  the  others.  These  are :  the  military- 
security  dimension,  the  diplomatic-recognition  dimension,  and  the  economic-trade 
dimension.  It  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  military  dimension,  since  it  carries 
the  greatest  weight  as  a  variable  and,  being  entirely  in  American  hands,  it  is 
the  easiest  of  the  three  to  change,  presuming  that  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  can  achieve  a  unity  of  intentions. 


The  potential  of  China  to  use  force  to  achieve  its  objectives  may  be  subdivided 
and  assessed  along  three  planes :  past  behaviors,  capabilities,  and  intentions. 
None  of  these  three  areas  of  assessment  gives  an  unambiguous  picture,  but  there 
is  evidence  of  change  in  the  latter  two,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  indicating  that 
America's  policy  of  military  containment  requires  modification.  As  for  its  past 
behavior,  China  has  gone  to  war  in  Korea  and  India  to  .secure  its  borders ;  it  has 
pursued  its  policy  of  conquering  Taiwan  right  up  to  the  point  where  it  has 
risked  conflict  with  the  United  States ;  it  has  supported  and  is  continuing  to 
support  programs  of  internal  subversion,  even  to  the  point  of  insurgency,  in 
Vietnam,  Burma,  India,  Laos,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia  ;  it  has  initiated 
a  program  of  nuclear  armament  leading  to  the  development  of  a  strategic  thermo- 
nuclear strike  force ;  it  has  severely  strained  its  relations  with  every  nation  in 
Asia — even  including  the  Communist  states  of  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea, 
and  Mongolia — except  Pakistan  ;  and  it  continues  to  call  for  and  endorse  so- 
called  "people's  wars"  against  Israel,  many  nations  in  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Contrary  to  the  views  often  ex- 
pounded by  intellectual  friends  and  apologists  in  Japan  and  the  West  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime,  these  past  behaviors  have  not  all  been  dictated  by 
reasons  of  defen.se.  It  is  politically  naive  not  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  highly 
ideological,  radical  revolutionary  regime  engenders  strong  pressures  for  the 
ecumenical  propagation  of  its  faith  and  that  these  pressures  pose  a  security 
problem  for  other  nations.  The  threat  of  the  Chinese  revolution  as  a  breeder  of 
wars  and  subversive  movements  is  not  a  chimera,  but  to  acknowledge  the  threat 
does  not  necessarily  mean  responding  to  it  in  kind. 

China's  capabilities  are  limited  and  have  become  even  more  so  as  a  result  of 
the  so-called  "Great  Prolietarian  Cultural  Revolution,"  which  has  wracked  the 
country  since  the  autumn  of  1965.  The  Chinese  threat  to  security  is  limited  in  both 
its  conventional  military  capabilities  and  its  strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  the  Cultural  Revolution  has  diminished  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  the  People's  Liberation  Army  both  directly,  by  making  the  PLA  the 
key  political  organization  within  China  charged  with  social  control,  and  indi- 
rectly, by  damaging  productive  capacities  and  downgrading  economic  develop- 
ment priorities  in  favor  of  Maoist  priorities  of  internal  political  development. 
China's  relative  isolation  from  international  sources  of  armaments  compounds 
this  i)roblem,  resulting  in  an  increasingly  poorly  equipped  armed  force.  Despite 
the  fact  that  China  has  virtually  unlimited  manpower  at  its  disposal,  its  capacity 
to  turn  this  resource  into  an  offen.sive  military  force  has  declined  since  196-5.  This 
is  a  datum  to  which  American  war  prevention  policies  should  be  responsive. 

The  nuclear  threat  is  ambiguous.  The  arguments  against  taking  it  seriou.'?ly  are 
logical  and  consistent  with  everything  we  know  about  the  subject.  The.se  include 
the  arguments,  all  of  them  accepted  here :  that  China  developed  the  bomb  pri- 
marily as  a  consequence  of  its  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R. ;  that  the  Chinese  bomb 
is  a  "prestige  bomb,"  a  piece  of  national  jewelry,  not  a  realistic  military  means ; 
that  China  does  not  have  the  scientific,  industrinl,  and  technological  infrastruc- 
ture to  develop  a  credible  weapons  .system;  that  if  France  and  Great  Britain 
cannot  afford  a  nuclear  establishment,  certainly  Cliina  cannot:  that  the  prestige 
China  gains  from  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  instantly  lost  if  it 
ever  used  them,  and  that  this  fact  is  appreciated  by  Chinese  leaders  ;  that  China's 
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bomb  is  its  means  of  escaping  the  pressures  imposed  by  the  superpowers,  pres- 
sures which  impinge  on  all  nonnuclear  nations ;  and  that  China's  bomb  is  its 
defensive  rejoinder  to  Americas'  rattling  of  atomic  bombs  in  Asia. 

Nonetheless,  the  fact  remains  that  no  observer  charged  with  estimating  Chinese 
capabilities  in  this  held — American,  Japanese,  or  Russian — predicted  the  rapidity 
of  the  Chinese  advance  to  the  thermonuclear  test  level.  The  risks  of  a  false  analy- 
sis or  of  underestimating  the  technical  shortcuts  demonstrably  open  to  an  "over- 
taking" nation  such  as  China  are  literally  the  highest  in  the  world.  Therefore,  a 
prudent  nation  must  take  countermeasures  against  Chinese  nuclear  weapons, 
even  though  these  measures  may  prove  to  be  unnecessary  and  carry  with  them 
connotations  that  might  adversely  affect  efforts  toward  ending  China's  isolation. 
Among  the  democi'aeies,  this  balancing  nation  should  be  the  United  States.  Un- 
less the  United  States  carries  out  the  responsibility  of  countering  the  Chinese 
nuclear  threat,  tlie  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Japan  and  India,  at  the 
very  least,  can  be  expected — with  more  unforeseen  consequences  in  Japan  and 
India  and  throughout  Asia  than  merely  growing  atomic  stockpiles. 

The  need  is  not  for  America  to  abandon  its  atomic  responsibility  in  Asia  but 
rather  for  America  to  carry  it  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  ambiguities  of 
the  Chinese  position  and  which  does  not  exacerbate  the  already  heightened  nu- 
clear tensions  of  the  region.  The  best  way  this  can  be  done  is  for  the  United 
States  to  avoid  basing  nuclear  missiles  and  aircraft  on  the  soil  of  Asian  nations, 
substituting  the  further  development  and  deployment  of  missile-launching  sub- 
marines. In  this  connection,  the  decision  to  build  a  so-called  "thin  line"  antibal- 
listic  missile  defense,  directed  against  Cliina,  is  also  a  prudent  one,  for  the  ABM 
is  defensive  and  American-based  and,  given  the  comparatively  minor  strategic 
importance  of  available  Chinese  targets,  it  takes  into  account  China's  greater 
iusensitivity  to  deterrence.  Of  course  the  ABM  can  only  be  one  component  of  the 
couuterforce ;  as  presently  developed,  for  example,  it  does  not  offer  protection  to 
notions  such  as  Japan.^ 

The  value  of  military  bases  in  East  Asia  has  moved  into  the  loss  column.  On 
November  11,  1968,  the  people  of  Okinawa,  in  the  first  popular  election  of  an 
Okiiiawan  chief  executive,  chose  Mr.  Chobyo  Yara,  representative  of  a  coalition 
of  parties  demanding  the  removal  of  U.S.  nuclear  bases  and  the  return  of  the 
Ryukyus  to  Japan.  On  December  1,  1968,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  Oki- 
nawan  capital  city  of  Naha,  when  the  candidate  of  the  leftist  forces,  Mr.  Ryosho 
Taira.  was  elected  mayor.  These  developments  mean  that  the  present  status  of 
America's  single  most  important  bastion  in  Asia  has  become  untenable,  chiefly 
because  Okinawa  is  an  issue  not  simply  with  the  Okinawans  l)ut  also  with  the 
Japanese,  who  hold  residvial  sovereignty  over  Okinawa  and  for  whom  the  regain- 
ing of  direct  administrative  rights  there  has  become  a  domestic  political  issue 
of  Japan's  independence  from  the  United  States. 

Japan  must  be  the  keystone  of  any  American  security  policy  in  East  Asia. 
With  a  population  half  that  of  the  United  States  and  the  third  largest  aggregate 
industrial  output  iTi  the  world.  Japan  is  more  important  to  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  economic  capacity  than  any  European  nation.  If  its  growth  rate  con- 
tinues for  another  decade  as  it  has  for  the  past  decade,  Japan  will  outproduce 
all  the  Western  European  nations  combined.  In  order  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  Japanese-American  security  treaty,  which  calls  for  mutual  governmental 
consultations  before  American  forces  on  Japanese  soil  can  be  used  in  the  common 
defense,  the  United  States  must  return  Okinawa  to  Japan  promptly  and  nego- 
tiate other  changes  in  the  treaty  requested  by  Japan.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
nonnuclear  bases  on  Okinawa  cannot  be  maintained,  primarily  for  security 
against  any  renewed  threat  to  the  peace  in  Korea,  although  they  would  have  to 
be  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  security  treaty.  However,  there  are  at 


1  Considerable  controversy  surrounds  tlie  question  of  whether  or  not  the  nntihollistlc 
missile  is  as  yet  sufficiently"  well  developed  to  he  put  into  production  and  deployed  in  the 
United  States,  let  alone  in  .Japan.  Regardless  of  one's  assessment  of  this  technical  nues- 
tion.  the  conoent  of  the  AP.M  is  attractive  for  Enst  Asia  primarily  because  it  constitutes 
a  defensive  deterrent  rejoinder  tnllored  specifically  to  Chinese  political  and  military  pos- 
tures. The  older  policies'  of  deterrence  throujrh  couuterforce  and  of  limited  war — as  em- 
ployed in  Korea,  for  example — were  desijrned  with  Soviet  capabilities  and  behaviors  in 
miiid  :  tliev  cannot  he  transferred  mechanically  to  the  Chinese  case.  An  offensive  deterrent 
is  not  as  credible  vis-a-vis  China  as  a  defensive  one.  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  already 
has  revealed  the  limitations  of  the  Korea n-type  liniited-wnr  doctrine,  ^^"hptller  or  not  the 
ABM  proves  to  he  technicallv  feasible,  the  special  characteristics  of  Chinese  politics  and 
of  China's  economy  must  Inform  strategic  concepts  implemented  in  the  Far  East  if  disaster 
is  to  be  avoided. 
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present  some  145  U.S.  military  bases  or  installations  in  Japan  itself,  most  of 
them  militarily  meaningless,  and  American  planners  must  drastically  curtail 
them,  because  they  are  beginning  to  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  the  Japanese- 
American  security  treaty.  Nuclear  counterforce  against  China  should  increasingly 
take  the  forms  of  submarine-launched  missiles,  intercontinental  missiles  based 
on  American  soil,  and  an  antiballistic  missile  defense  line. 

The  government  and  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Japan  welcome  the 
American  defensive  effort  against  China's  growing  nuclear  capability.  They  are 
concerned,  however,  to  insure  that  this  nuclear  defense  appears  credibly  de- 
fensive (and  not  offensive)  to  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  war  pre- 
vention in  the  Far  East  that  the  United  [States  join  the  Japanese  in  this  posture. 
Of  course,  Japan  must  continue  to  do  her  part ;  the  United  Htates  cannot  maintain 
the  security  treaty  and  defend  Japan  if  the  Japanese  do  not  want  America  to 
do  so.  In  order  for  the  United  States  to  fullill  its  responsibilities  under  the 
treaty,  Japan  must  be  willing  to  supply  a  mininuuu  number  of  air  anil  naval 
bases  on  its  soil.  Nevertheless,  through  public  statements,  private  exchanges  at 
Warsaw,  and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  bases  such  as  Okinawa,  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan  should  encourage  the  apparently  growing  realization  in  China 
(which  we  shall  discuss  in  a  moment)  that  the  United  States  seeks  to  avoid  war 
with  China,  not  to  precipitate  it. 

China's  past  behavior  is  not  particularly  encouraging,  and  its  military  capa- 
bilities, though  certainly  not  enhanced  by  the  Cultural  Revolution,  are  suffi- 
ciently impressive  in  the  nuclear-weapons  field  to  demand  policies  of  military 
deterrence.  Nevertheless,  China's  intentions  appear  to  have  changed  significantly. 
During  1965.  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  Chinese  foreign  pol- 
icy defined  the  primary  threat  to  China  to  be  imperialism,  saw  the  United  States 
as  its  main  agent,  and  conceived  this  threat  as  manifested  externally  primarily 
along  the  China  Sea  coast  and  in  American  bases  from  Jai»an  to  Thailand.  Dur- 
ing late  1968,  it  became  clear  that  this  set  of  priorities  and  evaluations  had  been 
altered.  As  revealed  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  primary  tlireat  is  now 
conceived  to  be  so-called  "modern  revisionism,"  its  agent  is  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  it 
is  manifested  both  internally  and  externally,  as  domestic  opposition  to  Mao  and 
along  China's  long  border  with  Russia. 

China's  hostility  to  the  United  States  remains,  but  the  threat  posed  by  the 
United  States  has  become  more  remote  and  less  demanding  of  .scarce  resources. 
One  might  say  that  the  Chinese  Communists  regard  the  United  States  as 
ab^tvnr-(-  nuintessential  evil,  something  like  Satan,  but  they  re:-!lv  h.ne  the 
Russians.  It  is  also  true  that  hostility  to  the  United  States  performs  important 
social  functions  in  China,  providing  a  focus  for  fervid  revolutionary  hatred  and 
an  explanation  for  frustration  and  policy  setbacks.  Nevertheless,  hostility  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  manifested  in  China's  nuclear-weapons  program,  its  con- 
demnation of  Russia's  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  its  alliance  with  Albania, 
its  propaganda,  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  has  become  the  cardinal  principle 
of  Chinese  foreign  policy.  „  ^,  .  ^ 

Although  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  most  other  elements  of  Chinese  foreign 
policy  are  expressed  in  ideological  terms  and  certainly  have  an  ideological  di- 
mension, ideology  itself  is  not  a  particularly  good  guide  to  Chinese  Communist 
forei"-n-policy  behavior.  For  example,  China  maintains  fairly  good  relations  with 
two  quasi-feudal  states  to  the  south,  Pakistan  and  Nepal :  yet  it  has  intransi- 
ffontly  hostile  contncts  with  two  semisocialist  states.  India  and  Burma.  Similarly, 
the  imperialist  enclave  of  Hong  Kong,  a  British  crown  colony  and  possibly  the 
last  example  on  earth  of  unrestricted  capitalism,  is  tolerated  as  China's  single 
Iar"-est  source  of  foreisn-exchnnge  earnings.  In  trade  relations  generally,  China 
ha s"  reoriented  its  trading  activities  since  1960.  so  that  what  was  formerly  a 
pattern  of  75  percent  trade  with  Communist  nations  and  25  percent  with  the 
democracies  it  today  75  percent  with  Japan  and  the  West  and  25  percent  with 
Communist  countries.  „      ,,         ,  ,  „  ,. 

Nevertheless,  ideologv  is  not  dead.  China  still  calls  for  "peoples  wars,  most 
recently  against  Israel,  but  it  has  silently  jettisoned  virtually  all  news  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  from  its  newspapers  since  President  Johnson  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  on  October  31,  1968.  We  can  expect  Chinese  subversion  and 
propaganda  to  continue  to  pose  threats  to  the  internal  stability  of  Chi"''^I 
nei<^hbors  The  Chinese  danger  to  internal  staUlUy  in  such  nations  as  Thailand 
and  India  has  nlwavs  been  greater  than  the  Chinese  danger  to  their  external 
spcnrify  Nevertheless  these  nations  have  begun  to  learn  that  their  own  policies 
constitute  either  the  best  antidote  or  he  greatest  nutrient  for  Chinese  subversion. 
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Direct  antisubversive  measures  must  be  backed  by  responsive,  progressive  do- 
mestic programs  and  heightened  popular  participation  in  politics.  Subversion 
cannot  be  countex'ed  by  repression  alone  or  by  stationing  foreign  troops  in  the 
threatened  country.  Certainly,  the  United  States  alone  cannot  check  Chinese  sub- 
version in  any  country  that  is  not  itself  prepared  to  trust  and  attempt  to  win  the 
confidence  of  its  own  people  nor  can  it  retaliate  in  kind  by  organizing  anti-Chinese 
subversive  activities.  The  most  that  Americans  can  do  in  regard  to  su! (version 
and  propaganda  is  to  participate  as  a  member  in  multilateral  economic  develop- 
ment and  mutual  security  organizations,  such  as  the  Asia  Development  Bank, 
and  to  make  credible  its  detei'mination  to  answer  threats  or  acts  of  military  in- 
timidation and  terrorism  by  Chinese  or  Chinese-allied  guerrillas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Chinese  propaganda  and  incitements  to  revolution  in 
neighboring  countries  have  not  moderated  in  the  slightest,  the  only  recent  de- 
partures that  appear  to  be  dictated  primarily  by  ideological  considerations  are, 
first,  the  injection  of  veneration  for  Mao  Tse-tung  into  foreign  policy  and,  sec- 
ond, China's  warm  support  of  student  revolutionaries  around  the  world.  Today 
China  will  precipitate  a  nasty  incident  whenever  it  believes  that  Mao  has  been 
insulted  or  even  inappropriately  praised ;  it  is  engaged  in  such  antics  with  the 
British,  Italians,  Russians,  and  Japanese,  to  name  only  a  few  cases.  As  for  the 
student  movement,  it  has  become  a  major  issue  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  ever 
since  the  French  pete  revolution  of  1968.  China  applauds  student  violence  in 
Europe,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
demns it  as  anarchism  and  its  practitioners  as  false  revolutionaries. 

These  trends  in  China's  foreign-policy  intentions  offer  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  at  least  to  begin  to  end  China's  isolation.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  problem  of  Taiwan,  to  which  we  shall  turn  below%  the  outstanding  issues 
lietween  China  and  the  United  States  are  America's  military  bases  and  China's 
ideological  hostility  to  what  it  regards  as  the  successor  to  German  and  Japanese 
fascist  imperialism.  The  latter  issue,  as  we  have  suggested,  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  an  increase  in  Sino-American  contacts,  so  long  as  the  realistic  situa- 
tion does  not  appear  menacing  to  China.  America's  military  bases  therefore  should 
be  restricted  and  brought  under  existing  defensive  treaty  restraints.  China  al- 
ready has  reason  to  believe,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  did  not  take 
the  form  of  an  American  "roll-back"  against  Communist  governments,  that  the 
United  States  position  in  Asia  is  primarily  defensive — including,  of  course,  the 
defense  of  Taiwan,  real  estate  that  the  Chinese  Communists  believe  belongs  to 
them.  This  incipient  credibility  in  the  American  position  should  be  nurtured  and 
developed. 

The  military  threat  of  China  in  conventional  terms  has  declined,  calling  for  a 
commensurate  reduction  of  American  land-based,  conventional  forces  in  the  Far 
East.  China's  nuclear  threat  is  ambiguous  but  too  dangerous  to  trust  to  a  so-called 
"liberal"  interpretation.  It  can.  nevertheless,  be  deterred  and  the  undesirable  con- 
sequences of  deterrence  reduced  by  an  accelerated  exploitation  of  non-land-based 
nuclear  defensive  technology  in  the  Far  East.  These  changes  in  American  policy 
can  and  .should  be  (indeed,  must  be,  in  the  case  of  Okinawa)  undertaken  at  once. 
They  are  in  response  to  conditions  that  are  very  rapidly  coming  into  being,  and 
they  are  prerequisite  to  the  more  difficult  diplomatic  initiatives  necessary  to 
achieve  a  stable,  long-range  alteration  of  the  Sino-American  dead  lock  and  to 
allow  any  accommodation  between  the  Chinese  revolution  and  the  world. 

II 

There  is  a  Hong  Kong  wisecrack  to  the  effect  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  decided 
not  to  die  before  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Mao  Tse-tung  has  decided  not  to  die  before 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  the  matter  were  truly  in  the  hands  of  these  elderly  gentle- 
men, it  would  pose  an  insoluble  dilemma  for  the  United  States.  For,  whatever 
policies  their  successors  may  pursue,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  could  ever  match 
these  two  Chinese  leaders  in  sheer  stubbornness.  Until  Chiang  and  Mao  do  die, 
however,  the  United  States  must  take  into  account  their  two  positions  on  the 
status  of  Taiwan,  which  constitutes  the  single  most  important  and  intractable 
obstacle  to  any  alteration  in  the  American  policy  of  not  recognizing  the  Peking 
government. 

Foreign-policy  commentators  not  familiar  with  socioeconomic  trends  in  Asia 
often  confuse  the  concrete  situation  on  Taiwan  with  the  lingering  pretensions  of 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  to  reconquer  the  mainland,  about  which  there  exists 
a  good  deal  of  international  ennui  in  east  Asia  and  around  the  world.  Taiwan 
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itself  is  a  large  island  with  a  population  of  approximately  13  million.  Its  size 
makes  it  potentially  a  middle-ranking  member  of  the  United  Nations,  larger  than 
virtually  all  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa.  More  important,  Taiwan  has  been 
evolving  in  a  different  direction  from  the  Chinese  mainland  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  first  as  a  Japanese  colony  between  1895  and  1945,  and  then  as  a  part  of 
the  global  non-Communist  economic  system  since  approximately  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war.  Today  Taiwan  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  second  industrialized 
area  of  the  Far  East  (Japan  being  the  first),  and  any  proposals  for  its  reintegra- 
tion with  the  mainland — under  either  Communist  or  Nationalist  auspices — would 
involve  a  catastrophic  lowering  of  the  level  of  living  of  its  population. 

The  economic  achievements  on  Taiwan  have  been  the  result  of  efiiective  lead- 
ership by  the  Kuomintang,  investments  of  Japanese  and  overseas  Chinese  capital, 
and  grants  of  American  aid.  In  one  sense,  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  latter-day  Kuomitang  was  the  lesson  it  learned  in  1949  from  its  defeat  by 
the  Communists.  The  party  on  Taiwan  purged  itself  of  corrupt  members,  carried 
out  an  effective  land  reform,  and  overcame  many  of  the  deficiencies  that  had 
rendered  it  ineffective  and  unpopular  during  the  late  1940s.  Certain  political 
lessons,  however,  it  has  never  learned.  In  international  politics  the  Koumintang 
remains  its  own  worst  enemy,  destroying  virtually  every  source  of  international 
goodwill  it  might  have  enjoyed. 

Taiwan  has  the  potential  of  being  admired  as  a  Far  Eastern  Israel.  It  is  a 
small  nation,  surrounded  by  hostile  and  threatening  powers,  yet  its  industrious 
people  are  prepared  to  defend  themselves  and  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  the 
material  prosperity  that  is  the  goal  of  all  the  underdeveloped  countries.  How 
ever,  by  keeping  alive  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  continuously  threatening  the 
mainland  regime,  the  Kuomintang  has  not  only  played  directly  into  the  hands  of 
Chinese  Communist  foreign  policy  ;  it  has  al.so  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  nations 
prepared  to  give  Taiwan  economic  and  military  assistance  (primarily  the  United 
States  and  Japan)  to  do  so.  Communist  China  has  never  been  under  the  slightest 
realistic  pressure  to  relinquish  or  modify  its  claims  to  Taiwan,  because  the  Tai- 
wanese government  has  always  proclaimed  itself  to  be  the  true  and  rightful 
government  of  all  China. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  1950s  the  Kuomintang  and  the  approximately 
1.5  million  mainland  refugees  who  also  fled  to  Taiwan  needed  the  myth  of  exile 
in  order  to  justify  their  claims  to  ruling  Taiwan  and  bolster  their  own  morale. 
This  is  an  arguable  proposition,  although  many  Americans  believe  there  were 
clearly  better  alternatives  to  a  refugee  dictatorship  over  the  indigenous  Tai- 
wanese population  (compare  the  more  admirable  relationships  between  Euro- 
pean and  Middle  Eastern  Jews  in  Israel),  and  that  the  Kuomintang  leadership 
has  been  notably  lacking  in  either  political  vision  or  creativity  in  building  a 
Chinese  nation  on  Taiwan.  Even  if  one  accepts  the  proposition  that  dictatorship 
and  a  refugee  political  monopoly  were  necesi^ary  for  the  first  decade  after  1949, 
these  political  institutions  are  clearly  excessive  today  and  tend  to  undermine  the 
very  real  economic  achievements  of  the  KMT  and  its  allies.  Fortunately,  this  in- 
ternal problem  is  moving  toward  a  natural  solution  as  ma  inlanders  are  slowly 
dying  off  and  Taiwanese  are  moving  into  positions  of  political  and  military 
leadership. 

The  KMT's  external  posture— its  claim  to  being  the  legal  government  of  all  of 
China  and  its  maintenance  of  a  shadow  government  for  every  province  on  the 
mainland — is  not  likely  to  change  of  its  own  accord  without  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure from  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Even  under  this  sort  of  pressure,  the 
Taiwanese  regime  may  continue  to  base  its  legitimacy  on  revanchism  and  the 
mystique  that  it  alone  maintains  the  continuity  of  Chinese  culture  so  long  as 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  alive.  Nevertheless,  it  is^precisely  the  abandonment  of  re- 
vanchist  claims  by  Taiwan  that  emerging  conditions  in  Asia  require,  regardless 
of  any  inconvenience  this  may  or  may  not  cause  the  Kuomintang. 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons  why  the  Kuomintang  should  be  urged  to 
adopt  a  defensive  posture.  First,  the  willingne.ss  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  non-Communist  nations  must  be  seriously  tested; 
and  second.  .Japanese  popular  attitudes  are  clearly  pu.shing  the  pro-American 
government  of  .Japan  toward  a  one-China,  one-Taiwan  position. 

Communist  China's  often-proclaimed  policy  of  conquering  Taiwan  has  never 
been  tested  for  its  flexibility.  So  long  as  the  Taiwan  government  continues  to 
deny  that  it  has  lost  its  claim  to  ruling  the  mainland  (just  as  it  long  denied  that 
Communist  China  was  independent  of  the  U.S.S.R.),  it  is  inconceivable  for  the 
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Communist  regime  to  take  any  but  the  most  intransigent  position.  However,  the 
actions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  have  never  matched 
their  words,  and  Taiwan,  meanwhile,  has  been  evolving  further  and  further  away 
from  the  Communists  politically  and  economically.  To  be  sure,  the  population  of 
Taiwan  is  Chinese,  like  the  populations  of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  and  China 
has  a  somewhat  dubious  legal  claim  to  Taiwan  based  on  the  policy  pronounce- 
ments and  summit  decisions  of  the  Big  Three  allies  during  World  War  II  (dubi- 
ous because  the  wishes  of  the  population  on  the  island  have  never  been  consid- 
ered and  because  in  1947  the  Taiwanese  people  resisted  violently  the  imposition 
of  mainland  rule).  The  realistic  trend  of  Taiwanese  national  identity  and  devel- 
opment, however,  has  drawn  it  into  the  emerging  arc  of  growth  and  cooperation 
stretching  from  Tokyo  to  Singapore.  It  is  this  evolution  away  from  the  mainland 
that  is  given  dc  facto  recognition  by  Japan  and  Germany,  both  of  whom  trade 
with  Taiwan  as  well  as  the  mainland,  and  which  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  accepting  such  trading  partners. 

If  the  Taiwan  regime  were  clearly  pursuing  a  defensive  foreign  policy.  Com- 
munist China  might  conceivably  modify  its  hostility.  Taiwan's  allies  could  make 
it  attractive  to  Peking  to  .scale  down  its  claims  to  the  i.sland  by  reciprocating  its 
moderation  with  trade,  capital  investments,  and  recognition.  The  testing  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  on  this  matter  becomes  more  urgent  every  day,  as  the  need 
to  bring  China  into  nuclear  disarmament  treaties  continues  to  grow.  The  popular 
pressure  in  Tokyo.  Washington,  and  European  capitals  to  make  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Peking  at  any  price  (even  Taiwan's  independence)  could  soon  become 
irresistible.  Even  if  the  Chinese  Communists  will  not  moderate  their  claims,  the 
concerned  nations  can  bring  influence  to  bear  on  Peking  only  if  Taiwan  has  ac- 
cepted the  verdict  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  position  of  .Japan  on  the  China  problem  is  very  delicate.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  the  United  States  acted  unilaterally  today  to  recognize  tlie  Peking 
regime,  the  pro-American  government  in  Tokyo  would  fall  tomorrow.  This  is 
because  Japan  has  followed  America's  lead  in  the  field  of  China  policy,  recog- 
nizing Taipei  and  not  Peking,  btit  it  has  done  so  more  because  of  the  high  value  it 
places  on  American  friendship  than  because  of  any  widespread  agreement  with 
the  American  position.  Japan  believes  in  and  pursues  the  "two-China"  policy : 
It  trades  extensively  with  both  Taiwan  and  the  mainland  and  believes  that  force 
should  not  be  used  to  reunite  the  two  territories  imder  either  Chinese  regime. 
Therefore,  although  the  present  Japanese  government  has  been  willing  publicly 
to  tie  itself  to  America's  position  on  China,  it  would  be  only  too  happy  to  see  a 
change  in  this  position — provided  it  were  not  made  to  look  foolish  in  the  process. 
For  this  reason  the  Japanese  government  would  have  to  be  carefully  prepared 
for  any  forthcoming  change  in  United  States  China  policy,  and  very  possibly — 
for  reasons  of  domestic  Japanese  politics — Japan  would  have  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  initiative  in  recognizing  Peking. 

Some  commentators  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Japan  believe  that  on  balance 
the  only  realistic  solution  to  the  Taiwan  problem  is  the  passage  of  time,  and 
they  counsel  against  any  change  in  the  status  quo.  There  are.  of  course,  risks 
in  attempting  to  alter  a  situation  that  is  at  least  stable,  if  highly  imdesirable. 
The  risks  of  complacency  and  stipporting  the  status  quo  are  also  growing,  how- 
ever. Chinese  nuclear  weapons  are  already  generating  tremendous  pressure  for 
proliferation  in  India  and  .Japan,  and  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments could  all  collapse  unless  China  is  brought  within  their  provisions.  The 
United  States  therefore  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  changing  politics  of  the  Commimist  nations,  neither  relinquishing  its  com- 
mitment to  defend  Taiwan  from  aggression  nor  Iteing  deterred  from  seeking 
contacts  with  Peking  l)y  the  pretensions  of  the  Taipei  government.  After  scaling 
down  its  military  bases  on  China's  ])orders.  the  Ignited  States  ."Should :  first, 
dissociate  itself  clearly  from  Taiwan's  "mainland  counterattack"  propaganda; 
second,  strive  for  a  renunciation  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  by  hnth  sides  : 
third,  offer  diidomatic  recognition  to  both  Taipei  and  Peking  in  conjunction 
witli  or  slightly  following  a  .similar  initiative  by  Japan:  and  fourth,  supjiort  and 
defend  the  sovereign  independence  of  Taiwan  so  long  as  that  accords  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Taiwanese  people. 

The  Taiwan  problem  also  has  a  JTnited  Nations  dimension,  although  it  is  not. 
as  is  so  often  assumed,  a  question  of  admitting  Communist  China  to  the  UN. 
According  to  the  T^N  Charter.  China  is  and  always  has  been  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Security  Council.  The  isstie  is  which  Chinese 
government  represents  China.  An  alteration   of  America's  China  policy  along 
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the  lines  oallod  for  here  wonhl  require  Americiin  neiinieRcenoe  in  the  admission 
of  a  Repiihlif  of  Taiwan  to  United  Nations  nieinhei'ship  and  its  seating  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  relinquishment  by  the  Knomintang  government  of  its 
seat  in  the  Recnrity  Council,  and  the  seating  of  a  Communist  Chinese  dele- 
gation in  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council.  Enthusiasts  for 
the  Ignited  Nations  should  anticiiiate  that  any  such  series  of  moves  woidd  de- 
creise  further  the  already  attenuated  effectiveness  of  the  Security  Council  and 
T)rovide  Peking  with  new  propaganda  platforms  in  both  forums.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  change  would  be  in  line  with  the  universalist  orientations  of  the 
T'nited  Nations,  would  involve  China  in  United  Nations  debates  fthe  conse- 
quences of  which  are  as  unpredictable  for  China  as  for  the  T^nited  Nations), 
and  would  open  up  United  Nations  channels  of  communication  and  aid  to  China 
to  those  nations  who  wish  to  use  them. 

By  far  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations  is  one  that  avoids  dealing  with  it  as  a  "China  problem"  at  all. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  universalism  maintained  by  the  UN,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  should  support  a  successor-states  formula  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  sovereign,  independent  government  exists  for  a 
people  and  a  territory.  By  putting  the  problem  in  terms  of  de  facto  successor 
governments,  the  T'nited  States  could  obtain  the  admission  of  two  Vietnams, 
two  Germanys,  as  well  as  two  Chinas — which  is  in  line  with  a  universalistic 
orientation — and  the  China  problem  Itself  could  be  couched  in  the  more  realistic 
terms  of  a  de  facto  outcome  of  political  struggle  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
rightful  victor  of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Adoption  of  the  successor-states  formula 
should  also  be  linked  to  a  thorough  and  long-overdue  reorganization  of  the 
United  Nations  itself,  bringing  nations  such  as  Japan  or  India  into  permanent 
representation  on  the  Security  Council.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  present 
members  of  the  UN  would  support  either  the  succession  principle  or  reorganiza- 
tion, but  its  advocacy  by  the  United  States  would  remove  the  onus  of  America's 
blocking  universalism  and  would  support  United  States  interests  in  East  Asia 
and  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  aspect  of  the  China  problem  is  not  as  important  as  it  once 
aime-n-ed  to  be.  The  reason  for  advocating  the  exi;licit  adoption  of  the  one-China, 
one-Taiwan  policy  by  the  United  States  Is  not  that  China  constitutes  one  (and 
it  is  only  one)  of  many  distortions  in  the  UN  Charter ;  rather  the  reason  is  that 
the  current  United  States  policy  tends  to  perpetuate  and  reinforce  the  ideologi- 
cal and  revolutionary  belligerency  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  while  at 
the  same  time  it  relieves  the  Communist  regime  of  any  responsibility  for  alleviat- 
ing the  warlike  situation.  So  long  as  it  tolerates  Nationalist  revanchism,  the 
United  States  remains  a  party  to  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  Chinese  civil 
war,  and  it  thereby  obscures  its  genuine  support  for  the  separate  existence  of 
and  achievements  on  Taiwan. 

Ill 

All  of  America's  allies  maintain  the  embargo  on  trade  in  strategic  goods  with 
Communist  China  but  not  one  of  them  joins  the  United  States  in  its  total  trade 
blockade.  One  might  argue  that  the  distinction  between  strategic  and  nonstrategic 
commodities,  once  one  leaves  the  black-and-white  area  of  funs  versus  butter,  is 
more  verbal  than  real,  but  this  is  an  argument  against  the  Americans  maintain- 
ing such  a  policy  since  all  the  other  democracies,  including  some  who  contribute 
forces  to  Vietnam  like  Australia,  trade  with  the  mainland  regime.  Although 
the  embargo  of  items  clearly  related  to  weapons  development  should  continue, 
it  is  time  to  abandon  the  total  trade  blockade,  as  one  facet  of  an  integrated  policy 
of  change  in  America's  relations  with  China. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  end  the  total  trade 
embargo  even  if  it  changes  nothing  else  in  its  China  policy.  For  one  thing,  the 
policy  is  a  failure :  America's  allies  are  China's  leading  trading  partners.  For 
another,  the  policy  is  very  difficult  to  administer  and  holds  the  United  States 
up  to  ridicule.  The  fact  that  a  Hong  Kong  wig-maker  cannot  sell  a  wig  to  an 
American  woman  unless  he  also  supplies  her  with  a  certificate  testifying  that  the 
hair  came  from  a  Hong  Kong  head  rather  than  a  Communist  head  has  caused 
amusement  throughout  the  Far  East.  More  to  the  point,  if  American  tourists 
and  importers  could  buy  goods  of  Communist  Chinese  origin  in  Hong  Kong,  their 
purchasing  power  would  heighten  the  colony's  economic  value  to  China  and 
thereby  make  it  more  secure  politically.  The  direct  sale  of  goods  to  Chinese 
residents  o^  Hong  Kong  is  China's  greatest  source  of  foreign-exchange  earnings, 
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and  anything  the  United  States  can  do  directly  to  secure  the  future  of  the  four 
million  inhabitants  of  Hong  Kong  will  help  to  prevent  a  potentially  disastrous 
refugee  situation  should  China  decide  to  end  the  colony's  present  status. 

In  order  to  avoid  damaging  non-Communist  businesses  in  Hong  Kong,  it  would 
be  wise,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  restrict  Sino-American  trading  activities  to 
Hong  Kong  (rather  than  allowing  the  Communists  to  shift  them  to  the  Canton 
Trade  Fair,  for  example)  and  to  provide  Hong  Kong  with  favorable  quotas  for 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  a  transitional  period.  So  long  as  China's 
primary  source  of  foreign-currency  earnings  is  sales  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
commodities  in  a  Chinese  cultural  milieu,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  China 
and  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  prosperity  (hence  purchasing  power)  of 
the  population  of  Hong  Kong.  One  further  consideration  in  opening  up  economic 
relations  is  that  the  United  States  can  make  this  change  unilaterally  and  can 
time  it  to  coincide  with  other  initiatives  in  a  new  China  policy. 

Trade  with  China,  in  the  absence  of  military  and  political  changes  such  as 
those  advocated  earlier,  will  not  of  itself  make  much  difference  in  Sino-American 
contacts.  The  China  market  is  not  very  large — the  Chinese  have  relatively  little 
cash  or  attractive  commodities  to  exchange  for  American  exports — and  no  nation 
is  going  to  get  rich  doing  business  with  China.  Moreover,  no  trading  country, 
such  as  Japan,  wants  to  tie  up  a  very  large  share  of  its  exports  in  so  politically 
volatile  a  market  as  China  at  the  present  time.  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  need  to  trade  with  the  United  States  so  long  as  China  can  buy  what  it 
needs  in  Germany  or  Japan ;  therefore  it  probably  will  not  reciprocate  an  offer  to 
trade  unless  a  change  in  trade  relations  is  made  a  part  of  change  in  other  relations 
as  well. 

Thus,  the  real  focus  of  a  changed  trade  policy  will  be  the  opportunity  it  offers 
a  post-Maoist  Communist  leadership  to  participate  in  and  profit  from  the  expand- 
ing East  Asian  economy  based  on  Japan.  The  Communists  are  not  likely  to  take 
this  bait  eagerly  or  without  stringent  controls  of  their  own,  but  even  under  Mao 
Tse-tung  they  have  found  it  ideologically  not  impossible  to  eat  Canadian  and 
Australian  wheat  or  to  import  Japanese  fertilizers.  By  entering  the  East  Asian 
economic  system  more  fully,  China  will  be  able  to  speed  its  economic  develop- 
ment, one  of  the  authentic  goals  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  a  goal  which  predates 
and  is  likely  to  survive  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  long-range  prospects  for  the  economic  development  of  China  are  good. 
Explorations  by  the  Communists  have  revealed  greater  resources  of  petroleum, 
hydroelectric  power,  coal,  iron,  and  light  metals  than  any  observer,  Chinese  or 
foreign,  believed  to  exist  twenty  years  ago.  In  addition,  the  capacity  of  the 
Chinese  people  for  social  organization,  hard  work,  and  frugality  suggests  that 
the  human  prerequisites  for  development,  including  capital  accumulation,  exist 
at  the  present  time  in  China.  Even  birth  control,  undertaken  through  the  more 
disciplined  methods  of  late  marriage  and  delayed  childbirth  rather  than  through 
contraception  alone,  appears  to  have  made  headway  despite  Marxist  prejudices. 
It  is  only  in  the  short  run,  and  largely  because  of  the  political  leadership  of  an 
aged,  possibly  senile  and  megalomaniacal  revolutionist,  that  China's  economic 
development  and  the  level  of  living  of  the  Chinese  people  appear  bleak. 

This  short-run  situation  is  changing  at  the  present  moment  and  is  likely  to  be 
totally  transformed  in  the  relatively  near  future.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  generation 
must  soon  pass  from  the  scene.  Mao's  efforts  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  to  pre- 
determine the  qualities  of  his  successors  have,  if  anything,  brought  to  power  in 
positions  of  regional  and  local  leadership  men  who  are  more  pragmatic  and  more 
nationalistic  (i.e.,  the  2.5  million  men  of  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army)  than  his 
defeated  enemies  in  the  Communist  Party  bureaucracy.  Thus,  it  is  entirely  in 
conformity  with  events  to  predict  that  the  emerging  generation  of  Chinese  leaders 
will  be — in  Communist  parlance — "revisionist,"  but  with  the  added  meaning  that 
they  will  redirect  their  energies  toward  the  two  main  goals  of  the  century-old 
Chinese  revolution  of  which  the  Chinese  Communist  movement  is  only  a  segment — 
namely,  great-power  status  and  economic  development  for  China. 

A  reolliance  between  China  and  Ru.s.sia  seems  utterly  improbable.  The  binding 
force  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  has  become  as  weak  as  water,  both  because 
of  Mao's  thorough  de-Europeanizing  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  Chinese  communicants 
and  because  of  Russia's  sharp  turn  toward  imperialism.  The  Chinese  have  good 
reason  to  remain  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  decades  to  come.  Not  only  did 
Russia  support  China  in  a  niggardly  and  authoritarian  way,  but  it  also  tried, 
during  the  1960s,  to  cripple  China  economically  and  to  isolate  it  from  all  other 
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Communist  nations.  The  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
"Brezlinev  doctrine"  (whereby  Russia  stakes  out  an  imperial  claim  to  direct  the 
policies  of  all  so-called  "socialist"  nations)  have  only  thrown  up  further  and 
more  difficult  obstacles  to  any  Sino-Soviet  rapprochement.  Even  Mao  Tse-tung 
seems  to  appreciate  that  there  are  worse  things  on  earth  than  doing  business 
with  "capitalist"  nations ;  he  has  recently  elevated  "Soviet  revisionism"  to  the 
same  level  as  "American  imperialism,"  calling  them  common  enemies  of  the 
Chinese  and  "all  progressive  peoples  of  the  world." 

American  foreign  policy  in  Asia,  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  our  Japanese 
partners,  should  become  responsive  to  and  aligned  with  tlie.se  overall  economic 
and  political  trends.  The  United  States  mu.st,  through  its  treaty  commitments 
and  actions  to  implement  them,  convey  to  the  Chinese  leaders  what  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  do :  plunge  East  Asia  into  another  war  because  of  the  ideological 
pressures  and  pretensions  of  the  Asian  Communist  revolution.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  must  adjust  these  neces.sities  of  containment  so  they  support 
and  encourage  what  the  Chinese  have  every  right  to  do :  develop  their  own  coun- 
try, feel  secure,  and  participate  in  the  international  life  of  the  world  as  an  equal. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Church 

IN  THE  United  States  of  America, 
Commission  of  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations, 

l^ew  York,  N.T.,  June  23, 1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  Recently  at  two  separate  meetings  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  actions  were  taken  with 
respect  to  United  States-China  relations.  The  first  of  the.se  was  a  recommendation 
within  a  larger  report  on  the  war  in  Indo-China  to  the  183rd  General  Assembly 
of  our  church,  meeting  in  Rochester,  New  York,  May  17-26,  1971.  That  recom- 
mendation was  as  follows : 

(We)  Welcome  Pre.sident  Nixon's  initiatives  to  improve  U.S. -China  relations, 
and  encourage  the  possibility  of  the  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  into 
the  United  Nations,  recognizing  that  a  permanent  and  just  peace  must  consider 
the  interests  of  China. 

Following  the  General  Assembly,  our  Council  on  Church  and  Society,  on  which 
this  Commission  is  represented,  met  on  June  12-13,  1971  and  approved  the  at- 
tached statement  on  U.S. -China  Relations. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  you  are  chairman,  will  be  holding  hearings  on  U.S. -China  Relations  later 
this  month  and  therefore  we  are  communicating  these  resolutions  of  our  church 
to  you  for  consideration.  You  will  note  that  we  have  encouraged  our  government 
to  approve  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
government  of  China  as  well  as  to  pursue  all  available  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing further  economic,  social,  cultural  and  diplomatic  relations. 

As  your  committee  studies  this  matter  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  Ad- 
ministration regarding  the  position  it  will  assume  concerning  the  seating  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations,  we  would  urge  your  strong 
support  of  their  being  seated  as  the  government  of  China,  recognizing  that  the 
complex  question  of  the  future  of  Taiwan  will  need  to  be  considered  as  a  separate 
matter. 

Your  attention  on  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Donald  J.   Wilson, 
Secretary  for  Race  Relations  and  for  International  Affairs. 

Statement    on    United    States-China   Relations 

We,  the  Council  on  Church  and  Society,  affirm  our  belief  that  major  measures 
should  be  taken  to  enable  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  enter  into  normal 
relationships  with  the  full  international  community  and  specifically  into  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  Such  membership  would  reduce  international 
tension,  make  possible  more  constructive  dealing  with  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  foster  trade,  encourage  cultural  exchanges. 
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and  lead  to  new  levels  of  mutual  understanding  by  the  peoples  of  China  and 
those  of  other  nations. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  the  recent  measures  taken  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  U.S.A.  which  promise  increased  contact  and  openness  between 
the  two  governments  and  peoples.  In  particular  we  commend  President  Nixon 
for  his  initiative  in  ending  the  twenty-one  year  old  embargo  on  trade  with  the 
People's  Kepublic  of  China.  We  encourage  our  Government  to  indicate  its  ap- 
proval of  the  membership  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  UN  as  the 
government  of  China,  and  to  pursue  all  available  opportunities  for  developing 
further  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  diplomatic  relations. 

We  recognize  that  there  remain  complex  issues  regarding  Taiwan's  future,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  these  need  not  impede  the  development  of  mutually  re- 
spectful relations  between  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States. 

Approved  by  the  Council  on  Church  and  Society  June  13, 1971. 


Statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
United  States-Mainland  China  Relations,  June  28,  1971 

(By  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  tlie  United  States) 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  is  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  its  members' 
views  on  U.S. -China  relations.  We  feel  that  the  Committee  hearings  on  this 
subject  are  both  timely  and  important  to  future  U.S.  policy  toward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

In  the  spring  of  19G9,  after  three  years  of  detailed  study,  League  members 
reached  agreement  on  several  issues  associated  with  the  question  of  the  inter- 
national and  diplomatic  status  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  At 
that  time,  our  members  made  it  clear  that  they  favor  initiatives  by  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  PRC  participation  in  the  world  community.  In  order  to 
implement  this  goal.  League  members,  numbering  167,000  nation-wide,  favor 
unilateral  U.S.  moves  to  encourage  normalization  of  U.S.  contact  with  the  PRC 
on  three  levels :  first,  on  the  level  of  travel  and  cultural  exchange ;  second,  on 
the  level  of  commercial  relations ;  and  finally,  on  the  level  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  and  within  the  LTnited  Nations. 

In  recent  months,  the  Administration  has  taken  several  new  steps  toward  a 
loosening  of  trade  and  travel  restrictions  with  respect  to  mainland  China. 
League  members  are  gratified  by  these  indications  of  greater  realism  and  in- 
creasing flexibility  in  the  U.S.  stance  toward  the  PRC.  League  members  have 
noted  with  equal  interest  the  reaction  of  the  American  people  to  this  spring's 
venture  on  the  part  of  both  governments  into  the  field  of  ping-pong  diplomacy. 

The  warm  and  enthusiastic  response  accorded  these  developments  clearly 
indicates  public  readiness  to  accept  and  endorse  further  forward  movement  in 
the  United  States'  relations  with  the  People's  Republic.  Throughout  this  period, 
members  of  Congress  have  shown  their  responsiveness  to  both  the  changing 
framework  of  international  relations  and  of  American  public  opinion.  This 
attentiveness  to  the  pressing  problem  of  U.S.-China  relations  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  presentation  of  no  fewer  than  five  resolutions,  all  currently 
before  this  Committee,  as  well  as  several  House  resolutions. 

There  is  no  single  "China  issue,"  but  several,  each  related  to  all  the  others. 
We  would  like  to  address  ourselves  to  the  separate  aspects  of  U.S.-China  rela- 
tions, starting  with  the  relatively  limited  questions  of  commercial  and  cultural 
exchange,  then  moving  to  the  issue  of  U.N.  representation,  and  finally  to  the 
question  of  diplomatic  recognition. 

Under  the  heading  of  trade  and  travel,  we  recommend  a  prompt  return  to 
everyday  patterns  of  communication  and  non-strategic  commerce.  The  key  word 
here  is  "everyday."  For  too  long,  the  Western  image  of  the  Chinese  people  has 
been  based  upon  the  accentuation  of  differences,  whether  racial,  ideological, 
cultural,  or  linguistic — often  to  such  a  degree  that  many  Americans  find  it 
impossible  to  visualize  800  million  Chinese  as  individual  human  beings.  The 
political  dangers  resulting  from  such  stereotyping  are  well-documented.  These 
dangers  can  "be  lessened,  however,  through  increased  communication  and  re- 
ciprocal commercial  relations.  Among  nations,  it  is  often  ignorance,  not  famili- 
arity, that  breeds  contempt.  We  believe  that  as  soon  as  possible,  the  U.S.  should 
move  toward  free  and  open  trade  in  non-strategic  goods  with  the  PRC.  We 
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welcome  the  significant  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direction, 
as  announced  by  the  Administration  June  10,  and  we  would  urge  an  even 
further  loosening  of  commercial  restrictions.  ^ -.^  c.       ,   4.- 

In  advocating  policies  which  would  encourage  normalization  of  U.b.  relations 
with  the  Chinese  uiuinland,  the  League  believes  that  the  U.S.  should  respond 
favorably  to  the  questions  of  PRC  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  As 
the  legitimate  government  of  China,  the  PRO  is  entitled  to  be  seated  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  as  well  as  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
believes  that  the  United  States  should  be  prepared,  beginning  with  the  upcoming 
26th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  support  constructive  initiatives  leading 
to  the  seating  of  the  PRO  in  both  these  U.N.  organs.  Naturally,  such  action  can- 
not be  taken  if  our  government  elects  to  continue  to  expend  its  energy  and  in- 
tluence  in  the  General  Assembly  to  assure  acceptance  of  the  "Important  Question" 
procedure,  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  on  the  China  representation  issue. 
We  urge,  tlierefore,  that  the  U.S.  immediately  abandon  its  previous  position 
concerning  the  use  of  the  "Important  Question"  procedure. 

League  members  acknowledge  the  sensitivity  oi  both  the  PRC  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Taiwan  to  the  implications  of  such  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  League  also  recognizes  that  it  remains  highly  unlikely  that 
any  U.N.  representation  decision  will  finally  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
mainland  and  Taiwan.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  should  not  attempt  to 
resolve,  on  a  unilateral  or  bilateral  basis,  the  highly  complex  questions  of  the 
Taiwan  problem.  It  is  our  position  that  the  Ignited  States  has  neither  the  power 
nor  the  authority  to  do  so.  The  consequenuces  that  the  seating  of  the  PRC  will 
have  for  the  government  on  Taiwan  should  instead  be  dealt  with  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments themselves  and  by  the  world  community  in  the  context  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  can  contribute  to  a  solution  by  seek- 
ing, within  this  multilateral  framework,  possible  step-by-step  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  Taiwan's  political  identity  and  political  future. 

In  keeping  with  this  multilateral  emphasis  we  urge  the  Administration,  and 
the  Congress,  to  adopt  a  stance  which  would  facilitate  long-range  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  differences  between  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
Such  a  stance  could  involve  a  thoughtful  re-examination  of  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence on  Taiwan,  in  so  far  as  tliat  presence  prevents  a  settlement  between  Peking 
and  Taipei.  Such  actions  might  serve  to  diffuse  some  of  the  current  tension  be- 
tween the  PRC  and  the  government  on  Taiwan  and  to  encourage  more  matter- 
of-fact  consideration  of  the  real  issues  at  stake,  both  within  the  multilateral 
framework  and  by  the  two  parties  themselves.  In  adidtion,  U.S.  action  along 
these  lines  would  clearly  have  a  salutory  effect  on  our  relations  with  Peking. 

Finally,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that  the  time  has  come  to  move 
beyond  relaxation  of  trade  and  travel  restrictions  and  a  loosening  of  our  position 
at  the  U.N..  and  toward  the  goal  of  full  normalization  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  PRC.  Since  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  PRC  has  established  its  identity  as 
the  sole  legitimate  government  of  China,  it  is  evident  that  normalizntion  of 
U.S.-China  relations  cannot  be  fully  consolidated  until  there  is  a  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor in  Peking  and  an  accredited  spokesman  of  the  PRC  in  Washington.  Con- 
structive moves  toward  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC.  there- 
fore, should  be  an  item  high  on  the  Administration's  agenda.  We  are  gratified 
to  note  that  several  resolutions  before  this  Committee  accord  appropriate  em- 
phasis to  this  essential  element  in  the  process  of  restoring  China  to  membership 
in  the  family  of  nations.  We  feel  that  current  efforts  to  deal  with  the  more  im- 
medinte  U.N.  questions,  however  important  in  themselve.s,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  or  impede  serious  attempts  to  deal  with  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  U.S.-China  policy — progress  toward  diplomatic  recognition. 

As  the  crovprnment  of  the  PRC  resumes  an  outward-looking  stance,  and  as 
relationships  among  all  Asian  nations  continue  to  adjust  and  evolve,  the  U.S. 
must  be  certain  that  its  actions  encournge,  rather  than  impede  active  and  re- 
sponsible international  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  PRC.  Such  mninlnnd  par- 
ticipntion.  of  course,  will  not  guarantee  peace  in  Asia,  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
a  necess.iry  prerequisite  for  stability  in  that  region  and,  in  this  nuclear  age.  a 
prerequisite  for  true  global  security  as  well. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  strongly  urges  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  paralleling  the 
above-mentioned  principles.  Many  of  those  principles  which  League  members 
endorse  are  contained  in  both  the  McGovern  and  Kennedy  resolutions,  now 
pending  before  this  Committee.  Through  the  passage  of  a  clearly-worded  de- 


flnitive  statement  of  position,  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  assume  a  leading 
role  in  U.S.  policy-malving  toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  hope  this 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate  will  take  that  opportunity  and  act  upon  it  with- 
out hesitation. 

National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Washington,  D.C.,  .lum  28,  1971. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,   'New  Senate   Office  Building, 
M'ashington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  On  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  our  testimony  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  China  and  to  request  that  our  testimony  be  included  in  the 
oflScial  record  of  your  current  hearings  on  that  subject.  Since  your  ('ommittee 
was  unable  to  hear  in  person  all  those  groups  requesting  to  testify,  including  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  we  were  requested  by  the  Committee  staff  to 
submit  our  testimony  in  writing.  I  am  enclosing  two  copies  of  the  testimony  and 
we  can  make  additional  copies  available  should  the  Committee  have  need  of 
them. 

Sincerely, 

Axlan  M.  Parrent. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Testimony  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  China  for  Presentation  to  the  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee,  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee :  My  name  is  Allan  M.  Parrent. 
I  am  Director  of  the  Washington  Program,  Department  of  International  Affairs, 
National  Council  of  Churches.  I  am  submitting  in  writing  the  following  testi- 
mony on  U.S.  policy  toward  China  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
The  National  Council  is  an  ecumenical  federation  of  thirty-three  Christian  de- 
nominations with  a  combined  membership  of  about  43  million.  No  one  can 
speak  for  all  these  denominations  of  their  many  members  and  I  do  not  claim 
to  do  so.  My  testimony  is  based  on  explicit  policy  adopted  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council,  a  governing  body  of  250  members  which  meets  several 
times  a  year.  This  body  is  made  up  of  delegates  selected  by  the  member  denomina- 
tions in  proportion  to  their  size. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  U.S.  policy  toward  China,  but  welcome  even  more  the  recent  evi- 
dence of  new  initiatives,  new  perceptions,  and  a  new  political  environment  which 
doubtless  were  factors  in  bringing  these  hearings  about.  The  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  last  November  in  which  a  majority  for  the  first  time 
supported  the  inclusion  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  that  body,  a  series 
of  resolutions  proposed  by  various  members  of  the  Congress,  and,  of  course,  the 
highly  publicized  "ping-pong  diplomacy"  event  have  all  helped  to  make  a  major 
re-evaluation  of  U.S.-China  relations  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Major  credit  should  be  given  to  the  present  Administration  for  helping  to 
create  a  political  atmosphere  in  which  these  and  other  similar  events  could  take 
place.  During  his  presidential  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  his  awareness  that 
China  could  not  be  left  outside  the  family  of  nations  indefinitely,  "there  to 
nourish  its  fanta.sies,  cherish  its  hates  and  threaten  its  neighbors."  He  went 
further  in  his  first  foreign  policy  report  when  he  declared  his  intention  to  "take 
what  steps  we  can  toward  improved  practical  relations"  with  China  and  stated 
that  "the  principles  underlying  our  relations  with  Communist  China  are  similar 
to  those  governing  our  policies  toward  the  U.S.S.R."  A  major  "practical"  step 
was  taken  this  spring  when  the  President  acted  to  end  the  21-year-old  ban  on 
direct  U.S.-Chinese  trade,  to  ease  travel  restrictions,  and  to  lift  currency  ex- 
change barriers.  We  of  course  applaud  this  long  overdue  step. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  for  many  years  opposed  the  main  thrust 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  believed  such  a  policy  of 
total  exclusion  to  be  both  politically  shortsighted  and  morally  questionable. 
Therefore,  we  welcome  the  thaw  which  has  been  developing  in  recent  months 
and  believe  it  is  now  time  for  further  and  more  far-reaching  actions  to  solve 
major  outstanding  differences  and  to  heal  the  painful  and  dangerous  rift  be- 
tween these  two  great  nations.  While  we  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
70-772—72 30 
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been  ready  for  such  changes  for  some  time,  many  in  decision-making  positions 
in  the  past  seem  to  have  been  so  captive  to  our  own  self-generated  cold  war 
rhetoric  that  they  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  changes  in  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  the  people  or  to  risk  changing  a  regrettable  and  increasingly  inde- 
fensible and  self-defeating  China  policy. 

In  1966,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  adopted  a  policy  statement  which 
began  :  "Opening  the  way  for  full  participation  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
within  the  framework  of  international  institutions  and  diplomatic  intercourse 
presents  many  complicated  problems,  but  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  further 
steps  be  taken  for  improving  relationships  with  a  people  who  comprise  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  human  race."  Several  specific  steps  were  recommended.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  some  of  those  steps  have  now  actually  been  taken  in  some 
degree,  namely,  those  having  to  do  with  free  travel,  sale  of  food  and  other  non- 
strategic  items,  and  cultural  and  student  exchanges.  We  hope  to  see  these  various 
channels  of  contact  and  communication  increasingly  utilized  and  expanded. 

Open  and  frequent  contact  and  communication  between  nations,  especially  be- 
tween unfriendly  nations,  is  extremely  important,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
major  role  played  by  misunderstanding,  and  misjudgment  of  intentions  in  bring- 
ing about  most  major  wars.  Without  it,  the  gap  between  perception  and  reality, 
between  the  way  nations  perceive  each  other  and  the  way  they  really  are,  will 
be  so  wide  that  proper  governmental  responses  to  events  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  make.  The  result  can  only  be  a  response  to  an  erroneously  or  inade- 
quately perceived  situation,  irrelevant  in  at  least  some  ways  to  the  real  context  of 
action,  and  quite  possibly  detrimental  to  some  of  the  cherished  values  supposedly 
being  sought  or  defended.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  wars,  both  cold  and  hot,  are 
made.  In  order  to  be  sensitive  to  what  other  people  oi-  nations  do  and  say  and 
think  and  feel,  there  must  first  be  two-way,  non-propagandized  communication. 
As  a  negative  case  in  point,  Louis  Halle  in  his  The  Cold  War  As  History  has 
shown  that  the  one  element  of  consistency  in  the  events  leading  to  the  Chinese 
entry  into  the  Korean  War  was  the  succession  of  misunderstandings  betw^een  the 
two  sides,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  channels  of  mutually  intelligible  com- 
mimication  between  them.  "Understanding  between  enemies,"  he  concludes,  "may 
be  even  more  important  than  understanding  between  allies."  (p.  218) 

Two  other  steps  recommended  in  the  1966  statement  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  had  to  do  with  U.N.  membership  for  China  and  with  U.S.  recognition. 
The  Council  recommended  that  the  U.S.,  taking  into  account  the  welfare,  security, 
and  political  status  of  Taiwan,  "develop  a  new  policy  of  support  to  the  seating  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations"  and  also  that  careful 
.study  be  given  not  only  to  regularizing  diplomatic  communication  with  China 
but  also  to  the  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  recognition  might  be  extended. 
The  Council  also  recommended  and  continues  to  favor  efforts  to  involve  China  in 
international  negotiations  on  questions  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

In  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  statement  in  1968  setting  forth  its  general 
approach  to  foreign  policy  questions,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  addressed 
itself  to  the  "imperatives  of  peace  and  responsibilities  of  power."  One  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities identified  which  required  U.S.  leadership  was  "the  use  of  all  the 
components  of  U.S.  strength  to  increase  trust  among  the  nations,  especially  those 
regarded  as  enemies  or  rivals."  The  statement  went  on  to  say : 

"Fundamental  to  this  policy  is  the  attitude  of  thinking  of  all  people,  including 
especially  our  enemies,  as  individual  human  persons.  They  are  not  'Cong'  or 
'communists'  or  'guerrillas',  but  individuals  who,  whatever  their  ideology  or 
aspiration,  react  to  life  in  their  particular  condition  as  human  beings.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  elemental  fact  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  govern- 
ment is  fundamental  to  increase  of  trust  in  the  world  of  nations  and  of  people." 

It  was  in  this  context  that  specific  reference  was  made  in  the  1968  statement 
to  China : 

Changes  in  policy  must  flow  from  this  attitude.  These  changes  will,  as  they  are 
developed,  affect  United  States  policy  toward  many  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  Because  of  the  recent  history  of  the  cold  war,  and  because  of  the  nuclear 
threat,  the  following  new  policies  are  suggested,  among  others  that  might  be 
advanced,  as  major  illustrations  of  the  changes  which  should  flow  from  the  new 
attitude : 

— The  United  States,  vphile  participating  in  measures  to  deter  actual  threats 
of  aggression  by  any  nation  in  the  area,  should  avoid  provocative  actions  di- 
rected toward  China,  and  should  work  toward  reducing  and  minimizing  the 
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Uuited  States  military  presence  in  the  area.  As  a  contribution  to  equilibrium 
in  the  area,  tbe  United  States  should  give  appropriate  military  and  economic 
ass^istance  to  Asian  nations  seeking  such  aid,  but  under  conditions  which  pro- 
mote and  do  not  thwart  necessary  social  change. 

—The  United  States,  recognizing  the  need  to  achieve  a  stability  which  will 
reassure  the  weak  neighbors  of  China,  should  acknowledge  that  China  has  le- 
gitimate interests  in  Asia  and  accept  the  fact  that  China  will  exert  a  signihcant 
influence  in  the  region. 

— The  United  States,  instead  of  trying  to  isolate  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  should  take  positive  steps  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  into  the  international 
community.  While  maintaining  awareness  that  many  policies  of  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  foster  self-isolation,  the  United  States  should 
take  the  initiative,  unilaterally  if  necessary,  for  developing  contacts  in  travel 
and  cultural  exchange ;  it  should  open  the  possibility  of  trade  in  non-strategic 
items ;  it  should  espouse  an  honorable  formula  for  seating  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  States  [while  retaining  a  seat  for  Taiwan]. 

These  and  other  changes  of  policy  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  stereotypes 
of  China  which  have  been  fostered  in  this  country  for  twenty  years  by  some 
groups  are  shown  to  be  incorrect.  On  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  at  some' length 
from  a  recent  Background  Paper  on  '"U.S.  Policy  Toward  China  and  tbe  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Church,"  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  one  of  the  33  member  denominations  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches : 

"The  assumption  that  Chinese  foreign  policy  under  the  Communists  is  merely 
a  subsidiary  part  of  an  over-all  design  by  monolithic  world-Communism  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  myth.  The  split  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
widened  since  1960  to  tbe  point  where  the  possibility  of  war  between  the  two 
Communist  giants  is  no  longer  unthinkable. 

"More  important,  however,  is  the  discovery  that  the  assumptions  of  the  aggres- 
sive character  of  Chinese  Communism  are  also  not  an  accurate  portrayal  of  real- 
ity. In  the  period  since  1949,  China  has  sent  troops  outside  her  border  on  three 
occasions :  In  Korea  in  1952,  in  Tibet  in  1960,  and  in  India  during  1962.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  United  States  branded  China  as  the  aggressor  and  spoke  out 
against  these  acts,  but  in  each  case  the  passage  of  time  has  revealed  new  infor- 
mation which  clouds  the  accuracy  of  these  claims.  In  the  case  of  Korea  we  have 
learned  that  not  only  did  the  PRC  repeatedly  warn  the  United  States  of  the 
specific  conditions  that  would  lead  to  Chinese  intervention,  but  also  (as  I.  F. 
Stone  and  others  have  documented)  that  China  genuinely  feared — with  some 
cause — that  the  United  States  might  invade  China.  In  the  case  of  India  it  now 
seems  unclear  as  to  w-hich  nation  provoked  the  hostilities,  and  both  the  National- 
ist Government  on  Taiwan  and  the  Peking  Government  supported  the  boundary 
change  that  occurred.  In  the  case  of  Tibet  we  have  learned  that  however  much 
we  may  deplore  the  killing  which  took  place  there — both  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment of  Chiang  Kai  Shek  and  the  Communist  government  claim  Tibet  as  an 
integral  part  of  China  and  both  had  declared  their  intention  of  restoring  Chi- 
nese rule  over  Tibet. 

"While  these  understandings  do  not  justify  specific  actions  of  the  PRC  in  each 
case,  they  do  suggest  that  the  determination  of  guilt  and  responsibility  are  not 
so  clear-cut  as  we  once  thought.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  consider  United 
States  action  with  respect  to  China  during  the  same  period. 

"While  China  often  used  threatening  rhetoric  towards  the  rest  of  the  world, 
her  actions  were  largely  cautious  and  temperate.  Aside  from  the  three  instances 
cited,  the  PRC  has  stationed  no  combat  forces  outside  of  her  own  borders.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  United  States  has  ringed  the  perimeter  of  China  with 
military  bases  (including  nuclear  weapons),  and  has  stationed  over  a  half 
million  combat  forces  on  Asian  soil. 

"Perhaps  even  more  important  than  these  new  understandings  of  Chinese  for- 
eign policy  under  the  Communists,  however,  are  certain  new  perceptions  of  the 
domestic  realities  of  China  today.  It  now  seems  clear  from  all  the  information 
available  to  the  West  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the  average  Chinese  citizen.  Not  only  has 
the  PRC  increased  its  economic  productivity  at  a  rate  surpassing  that  of  most 
developing  countries,  but  it  also  seems  to  have  solved  the  problems  of  distribution 
which  often  created  famine  during  earlier  periods.  Even  the  most  hostile  ob- 
servers agree  that  government  corruption  (which  seemed  endemic  to  Chinese 
bureaucracy)    has  been  largely  eliminated,   and  the  beggars  w^hose  memory 
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haunted  Western  missionaries  no  longer  fill  the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  Shanghai 
and  other  large  cities. 

"And  despite  our  stereotypes  about  the  repressive  and  totalitarian  character  of 
Chinese  Communism,  we  are  also  discovering  that  political  power  in  China  is 
more  widely  dispersed  than  was  once  the  case.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  PRC 
is  not  a  'democracy'  in  the  Western  sense,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  com{)arison 
with  past  forms  of  government  in  China  the  participation  in  decision-making  of 
the  'average  man'  has  increased.  Following  the  'Cultural  Revolution'  period 
during  the  mid-sixties,  the  entire  party  and  government  apparatus  were  re-built. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  were 
replaced,  and  local  party  organizations  were  re-built  from  the  bottom  up.  While 
there  are  those  who  would  shrug  this  off  as  merely  a  power  struggle  at  the  top, 
knowledgealde  'China  watchers'  in  Hong  Kong  (known  for  their  antipathy  to 
the  Communist  regime)  have  concluded  that  there  has,  indeed,  been  a  funda- 
mental downward  distribution  of  power  to  a  broader  base  of  the  Chinese 
population. 

"All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  China  today  is  a  perfect  state  with  no  flaws  that 
we  may  criticize,  but  it  is  to  say  that  China  is  n(tt  the  'yellovv  peril'  we  once 
feared.  After  the  revolution  in  1949  there  were  mass  executions  and  the  use  of 
coercion  to  gain  support.  Selected  groups — including  Christians — were  persecuted 
for  their  behavior  and  beliefs.  What  is  not  so  clear,  in  the  retrospect  of  history, 
is  that  these  excesses  were  a  unique  feature  of  the  Communists  rather  than  a 
common  (albeit  ugly)  feature  of  the  period  following  all  successful  revolutions — 
even  to  some  degree  of  our  own.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  negative  features 
of  China  under  the  Communists  must  be  balanced  by  an  understanding  of  the 
positive  features  which  also  exist,  and  these  must  be  a  part  of  our  consciousness 
as  we  seek  a  new  beginning." 

Finally,  concerning  the  question  of  Taiwan,  the  complex  history  of  that  island, 
the  fact  that  both  Peking  and  Taipei  claim  it  as  part  of  China,  and  the  move- 
ment for  self-determination  by  the  indigenous  Taiwanese  make  this  an  almost 
insoluble  problem.  Any  adequate  answer  must  somehow  balance  the  two  valid 
principles  of  self-determination  on  the  one  hand  and  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  nations  on  the  other.  A  start  might  be  made  by  ad- 
mitting whiit  now  seems  obvious — that  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  a 
minority  government  which  represents  neither  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  nor 
the  majority  of  the  people  on  Taiwan.  This  may  at  least  give  some  negative 
guidelines  to  the  U.S.  government  on  this  issue.  The  U.S.  certainly  cannot  and 
should  not  impose  a  solution  unilaterally.  The  issue  is  ultimately  one  to  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation  between  the  people  on  Taiwan  and  the  people  on  the  main- 
land. The  U.S.  should  make  no  rigid  commitment  to  any  particular  long-time 
outcome. 

At  the  very  least  the  U.S.  should  make  very  clear  our  non-support  for  a  Na- 
tionalist return  to  the  mainland  and  our  dedication  to  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Taiwan.  Once  we  cease  to  be  supporters  of  a  rival  claimant  to  main- 
land rule  we  may  And  ways  to  move  constructively  on  other  issues.  One  step 
toward  this  end  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Formosa  Resolution  (P.L. 
84-4,  approved  January  29,  1955).  This  would  be  one  of  a  series  of  possible  steps 
which  could  help  to  clear  away  what  Senator  Mathias  has  called  "the  debris  of 
briefly  considered  and  broadly  permissive  cold  war  postures"  and  would  prepare 
the  way  for  meeting  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  a  new  era  in  U.S. -China 
relations.  Like  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and  others,  this  Formosa  Resolution 
is  an  open-ended  grant  of  broad  powers  to  the  Executive  which  represents  an 
undesirable  abdication  of  congressional  power.  This  is  as  unncessary  as  it  is  im- 
proper and  in  the  light  of  our  Vietnam  experience,  it  is  an  open  invitation  to 
disaster. 

In  summary,  I  would  make  three  points  : 

First,  we  affirm  our  belief  that  major  measures  should  be  taken  to  enable  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  enter  into  normal  relationships  with  the  full  in- 
ternational community  and  specifically  into  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  would  reduce  international  tension,  make  more  possible  constructive  deal- 
ing with  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  foster  trade, 
encourage  cultural  exchanges,  and  lead  to  new  levels  of  mutual  understanding 
by  the  peoples  of  China  and  those  of  other  nations. 

"  Second,  we  welcome  the  recent  measures  taken  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  U.S.A.  which  promise  increased  contact  and  openness  between  the 
two  governments  and  peoples.  We  encourage  our  Government  to  indicate  its 
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approval  of  the  membership  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  U.N.,  and 
to  pursue  all  available  opportunities  for  developing  frieudly  relations. 

Third,  we  recognize  that  there  remain  complex  issues  regarding  Taiwan's 
future  but  hope  that  these  will  not  preclude  development  of  new  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  believe  that  an  adequate  solution  requires 
that  the  people  of  Taiwan  have  freedom  to  develop  their  own  relations  with  the 
mainland  and  with  the  international  community. 


June  21,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbrigiit, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washlnyton,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbrigiit  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  11  inviting  me 
to  submit  a  statemeut  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  various  issues  involved 
in  United  i;>tates-Chiua  relation.s,  including  the  question  of  United  Nations  repre- 
sentation, starting  on  June  24.  I  enclose  such  a  statement  and  request  that  it  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  and  placed  into  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  regret  that  time  available  for  the  hearings  prevents  my  making  such  state- 
ment orally  in  the  hearings  and  answering  any  questions  on  it  which  members 
of  the  Committee  might  want  to  ask.  Since  I  cannot  possibly  anticipate  what 
such  questions  might  be,  I  have  limited  my  statement  to  giving  reasons  of  a 
tactical  nature  as  to  why  it  would  be  politically  advantageous  for  the  United 
States  to  modify  drastically  its  position  in  last  year's  Assembly  by  itself  spon- 
soring and  seeking  support  of  an  Assembly  Resolution  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
set  forth  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen,  Secretary  for  External  Affairs  of 
World  United  Formosans  for  Independence,  has  or  will  also  submit  a  statement, 
and  trust  it  will  also  be  considered  by  the  Committee  and  placed  into  the  record 
of  the  hearings.  In  case  it  is  not,  I  enclose  two  statements  by  Dr.  Chen  which  go 
into  other  aspects  of  the  matter  and  request  that  they  be  treated  as  Exhibits  to 
my  statement  that  show  the  position  of  World  United  Formosans  for  Independ- 
ence. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  courtesies  to  me  in  this  matter,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frederic  C.  Smedley. 

Statement  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  Connection 
With  its  Hearings  Commencing  June  24,  1971,  With  Reference  to  U.S. 
Policy  as  to  China,  Formosa,  and  the  United  Nations 

In  insisting  that  the  defeated  faction  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War  which  occupies 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  but  has  been  completely  evicted 
from  mainland  China,  does  and  should  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  has  painted  itself  into  a  diplomatic  corner  and  cannot  occupy 
such  position  in  this  year's  Assembly  session  without  suffering  disastrous  de- 
feats therein. 

It  also  cannot  surrender  such  position  completely  to  the  increasing  number  of 
UN  members  who  have  been  favoring  not  only  transferring  the  seat  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  other  UN  bodies  held  by  "China"  but  also  the  territory  and 
people  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  without 
doing  a  monstrous  injustice  to  the  people  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  in 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  is  embodied  in 
the  UN  Charter. 

Placing  12  million  Formosans,  plus  3  million  mainland  Chinese  who  fled  to 
Formosa  after  being  defeated  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  arbitrarily  under  the 
dominance  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  without  these  15  million  people 
having  any  opportunity  to  exercise  any  choice  as  to  their  future  government 
would  be  to  impose  a  colonial  status  on  such  people  and  territory. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  light  of  the  present  composition  of  the  Assembly, 
a  large  number  of  whose  members  are  nations  that  were  colonies  of  other  nations 
until  very  recent  times,  the  United  States  may  avoid  the  embarrassing  defeats 
that  would  result  in  this  year's  Assembly  if  it  continued  to  maneuver  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  as  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  not  to  mention  Quemoy  and 
Matsu. 

This  it  could  do  by  sponsoring  a  Resolution  which  would  recognize  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  as  the  Chinese  member  of  United  Nations,  representing 
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mainland  China  pins  tlie  islands  of  Quomoy  and  Matsu,  but  would  leave  the 
question  of  sovereignty  over  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  for  determination  by 
a  plebiscite  among  the  adult  population  thereof. 

There  are  four  alternatives  which  should  be  presented  in  such  plebiscite, 
namely : 

( 1 )  remaining  under  their  present  government ; 

(2)  joining  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  ; 

(3)  rejoining  Japan  ;  and 

(4)  becoming  an  independent  nation  under  indigenous  leadership  and 
eligil)le  to  apply  fen-  United  Nations  membership  under  Article  4  of  the 
Charter. 

Our  government  should  advise  the  "Republic  of  China"  that  unless  it  accedes 
to  such  an  arrangement  for  self-determination  if  recommended  by  the  Assembly 
and  agrees  to  and  does  permit  the  conduct  of  such  plebiscite  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  transition  to  any  other  status  than  (1)  that  may  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes  therein,  then  we  will  cease  to  recognize  the  "Republic  of  China" 
and  halt  any  military  or  economic  support  for  it  forthwith.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  declaration  on  our  part  would  bring  about  the  necessary  cooperation  in 
the  process  of  self-determination  that  the  Resolution  would  seek.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  in  the  likely  event  that  alternative  (4)  received  a  majority  of  the 
vote  and  alternative  (2)  hardly  any  of  it,  the  process  of  peaceful  change  thus 
put  in  motion,  under  which  any  threat  of  invasion  of  the  mainland  from  For- 
mosa, the  Pescadores,  Quemoy  and  Matsu  is  removed  and  the  last  two  named 
islands  are  peacefully  restored  to  the  mainland,  would  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  which  would  thus  be  in  a  better  position  to 
defend  itself  from  its  most  likely  invader, — the  U.S.S.R. 

Success  in  this  demarche  should  have  a  salutary  effect  in  improving  onr 
policies  and  tactics  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  change  from  mere  sterile  anti- 
communism  to  positive  promotion  by  peaceful  means  of  democracy  and  self- 
determination,  which  should  in  turn  improve  our  relations  with  the  many  friends 
throughout  the  world  whose  friendship,  understanding  and  respect  we  are  in  the 
process  of  losing  because  of  the  type  of  dictators  we  have  been  supporting  and 
promoting. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  among  many  others  that  doubtless  have  occurred  to 
or  will  occur  to  many  of  its  members,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  advice  the  Administration  to  sponsor  the  following  Resolution  in  this 
year's  session  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  : 

The  General  Assembly,  taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  largest  population 
of  the  world  that  is  under  one  sovereignty  is  not  represented  in  the  United 
Nations, 

Desiring  to  make  such  representation  possible  while  at  the  same  time  settling 
the  still  outstanding  problems  left  from  the  Chinese  Civil  War, 

Noting  that  .said  problems  include  the  occupation  of  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores as  well  as  the  Chinese  coastal  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  by  the  forces 
defeated  in  said  Civil  War, 

Considering  that  neither  Japan  nor  the  other  signatories  to  the  treaty  by  which 
Japan  renounced  its  .soverignty  over  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  has  ever  ceded 
said  territories  to  any  political  entity. 

Recalling  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples  contained  in  its  Resolution  1514  (XV)  of  14  December  1960. 

Believing  that  it  would  contribute  to  peaceful  settlement  of  di.«putes  as  to 
sovereignty  generally  and  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  to  determine  the  question  of  sovereignty  of  Formo.sa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores in  accordance  with  the  freely-expressed  desires  of  their  people,  and 
finally  to  end  the  Chinese  Civil  War  by  removing  all  military  installations  and 
personnel  from  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  permitting  their  peaceful"  occupation  by  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  after  giving  civilian  residents  of  such  islands  an  op- 
portunity to  emigrate  therefrom : 

Recommendations 

1.  An  immediate  complete  cessation  of  all  armed  hostilities  along  and  near 
the  coast  of  China  and  on,  over  and  under  Formosa  Strait. 

2.  Immediate  evacuation  from  all  coastal  i.slands  not  presently  controlled  iiy 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  over  which  Cliina  was  sovereign  on  and  prior  to 
7  July  1937,  of  all  military  forces  and  portable  military  equipment  and  supplies 
belonging  to  either  the  Republic  of  China  or  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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the  simultaneous  evacuation  of  all  civilians  from  such  islands  who  (or  whose 
parents  or  other  custodians,  in  the  cases  of  minors  and  incompetents)  express 
an  unwillingness  to  remain  on  such  territory  after  the  withdrawal  of  military 
forces  therefrom,  with  such  of  their  possessions  as  it  is  feasible  to  transport,  to 
Formosa  or  the  Pescadores,  for  which  operation  members  of  the  United  Nations 
in  a  position  to  do  so  should  furnish  necessary  transport  and  protection  on  and 
over  said  territories  and  the  waters  between  them. 

3.  A  plebiscite  under  United  Nations  auspices  among  residents  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  wherein  those  who  are  adults  are  given  an  opportunity  to  register 
their  choice,  by  secret  ballot  or  voting  machine  among  : 

( a )  remaining  under  the  sovereignty  of  their  present  government ; 

(b)  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  ; 

(c)  becoming  a  province  of  Japan  :  or 

(d)  becoming  independent  under  United  Nations  protection,  with  the  guidance 
of  a  United  Nations  Commission  in  estr.lilisliing  ;in  independent  and  indigenous 
government,  to  be  fully  functioning  on  or  before  1  July  1972,  such  guidance  to  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  to  guide  Libya  to  independent  self- 
government,  in  pursuance  of  Part  A  of  Resolution  289  (IV)  21  November  1949. 

4.  Transfer  of  the  permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Council  and  in  other 
United  Nations  bodies  now  held  by  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  name  of  China 
to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

5.  That  the  Security  Council  recommend  the  admission  of  Formosa  to  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter  if  and  when  it 
becomes  independent  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  (d)  hereof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fbederic  C.  S medley. 


[From  The  Washington  Post,  Sunday,  May  23,  1971] 

"TWO  chinas"  dilemma 

Solution  foe  Taiwan  :  Hold  a  Plebiscite 

(By  Lung-ehu  Chen) 

{The  folloiving  is  from  a  speech  delivered  on  April  29  at  the  Panel  on  Chinese 
Participation  in  the  United  Nations  chaired  ly  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Laic  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen.  Research  Associate  at  Yale  Laxo  School,  is  Sec- 
retary for  External  Affairs  of  World  United  Formosans  for  Independence.) 

The  so-called  dilemma  of  "two  Chinas"  or  "dual  representation"  in  the  United 
Nations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Taiwan,  or  Formosa,  if  you  like,  has  too  often  been 
misidentified  as  "China."  In  a  basic  sense,  China  is  not  at  issue,  because  it  is  quite 
clear  who  governs  the  800  million  people  on  tlie  Chinese  mainland.  The  real  issue 
is  Taiwan,  whose  international  legal  status  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

The  1951  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  affirmed  the  colonial  status  of  Taiwan  and 
kept  its  legal  status  undetermined,  pending  an  international  settlement.  Japan 
renounced  all  her  "rights,  title  and  claim"  to  Taiwan,  but  the  Treaty  did  not 
specify  any  lieneficiary.  The  sovereignty  of  Taiwan  has  not  been  transferred  to 
China.  Nationalist  or  Communist. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  Chiang  and  Mao  and  their  supporters,  Taiwan  does 
not  belong  to  China.  Taiwan  is  Taiwan  and  China  is  China  ;  they  are  two  separate 
political  entities. 

For  centuries  the  Formosan  people  have  been  living  in  an  environment  different 
from  that  of  the  Chinese  people  and  undergoing  experiences  distinctly  Formosan. 
They  have  forged  a  distinct  sense  of  identity  and  perspective  in  their  quest  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

The  Taiwanese  people  do  not  identify  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  a 
foreign  country  with  which  they  have  never  had  contact.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  ever  since' its  founding  22  years  ago,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  never 
extended  its  jurisdiction  and  effective  control  over  Taiw'an. 

Nor  do  the  Taiwanese  people  identify  with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime.  Betray- 
ing the  trust  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the  exiled  Chiang  regime  has  usurped  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  and  illegally  occupied  the  island.  At 
present,  the  12  million  Taiwanese,  85  percent  of  the  island's  population,  are 
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allowed  only  a  3  per  cent  token  representation  in  the  congressional  bodies  on 
Taiwan.  Under  the  reign  of  terror  and  coercion  of  the  Chiang  regime,  as  perpetu- 
ated by  the  secret  police  and  the  continuous  imposition  of  martial  law  for  more 
than  20  years,  Formosa  has  become  a  non-self-governing  territory  .  .  . 

If  there  should  be  a  settlement  by  negotiation,  as  suggested,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  not  the  Chiang  regime,  must  be  included. 

The  crux  of  the  question  of  Chinese  participation  in  the  U.N.  is  whether  or  not 
Taiwan  is  or  sliould  be  part  of  China.  A  peaceful  and  clear-cut  solution  that 
would  serve  the  common  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  and  promote  world 
public  order  would  be  to  liold  a  plebiscite  on  Taiwan  under  U.N.  auspices.  Let 
the  future  of  Taiwan  be  decided  by  the  14  million  people  on  Taiwan,  not  by  the 
800  million  people  on  China.  And  let  all  parties  concerned  abide  by  the  outcome 
of  such  a  plebiscite. 

Legally,  such  a  solution  would  be  imperative  because  the  international  legal 
status  of  Taiwan  remains  undetermined  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  half  a 
century  of  Japanese  colonial  rule.  As  in  the  case  of  some  60  former  colonial  terri- 
tories that  have  achieved  independence  after  World  War  II,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  should  be  applied  to  Taiwan. 

Politically,  such  a  plebiscite  would  be  practical  and  sound  because  it  would 
subject  the  assertions  and  assumptions  of  all  claimants,  including  tho.se  of 
Communist  Chinese,  Nationalist  Chinese  and  Taiwanese,  to  verification  in  an 
impartial  and  peaceful  procedui-e.  Imposing  any  solution  about  the  future  of 
Taiwan  against  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  a  solution  at  all,  it  would  be 
a  constant  source  of  instability  and  disorder  .  .  . 

iMornlly,  such  a  solution  would  be  just,  because  it  gives  true  expression  to 
hunia)!  dignity  and  humnn  rights.  If  human  dignity  and  human  rights  mean 
anything  at  all,  it  means  that  the  14  million  people  on  Taiwan  must  not  again 
become  a  pawn  of  power  politics.  The  age  for  trading  people  like  sand  and  rock, 
like  a  piece  of  property,  is  long  past.  The  future  of  Taiwan  as  well  as  Amerir-nn 
policy  in  this  matter  must  not  be  dictated  by  what  Chiang  and  Mao  say,  what 
they  like  or  dislike. 

It  is  suggested  that  somebody  has  to  pay  the  price ;  but  why  the  long  oppressed 
people  of  Taiwan?  Any  solution  that  would  accommodate  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  at  the  expense  of  the  14  million  people  on  Taiwan  will  not  serve  the 
common  interests  of  the  world  community;  nor  will  it  serve  the  "national 
inteT-est"  of  the  Ignited  States. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doul)t  in  my  mind  what  the  outcome  would  be  if  a 
U.N.  plebiscite  were  held  on  Taiwan  today.  Given  a  free  and  honest  election, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  would  choose  to  establish 
an  indenendent  State  of  Taiwan,  free  of  foreign  domination,  Chinese  or  other- 
wise. This  independent  State  of  Taiwan  should  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Thus  both  China  and  Taiwan  would  be  seated  in  the  United 
Nations,  not  as  two  Chinas,  but  as  China  and  Taiwan.  There  would  be  no  China 
dilemma. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  such  a  rilebiscite  result  in  integration  of  Taiwan 
with  China,  there  would  1)0  no  China  problem  either. 

Accordingly,  it  appears  that  a  U.N.  plebiscite  for  Taiwan  in  accord  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination  is  a  prerequisite  and  the  key  to  a  just  and  viable 
solution  to  the  question  of  Chinese  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 


[From  thf  ConcTPSsional  Rpoord.  Oct.  14,  19701 

The  Question  of  Self-Determination  for  Formosa — Taiwan 
(By  Hon.  Donald  ]\I.  Fraser  of  Minnesota) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Sneaker.  Dr.  Lung-chu  Chen,  Secretary  for  External 
Affairs  of  World  Ignited  Formosans  for  Independence,  has  sent  me  copies  of  an 
explann<^ory  memorandum  on  "The  Onestion  of  Self-Determination  for  For- 
mosa— Taiwan"  and  a  proposed  U.N.  resolution  on  "Self-Determination  for 
Formosa — Taiwan." 

In  a  statement  prepared  earlier  this  year  and  reprinted  in  the  Congresstonal 
Rkooro.  t  'considered  the  plight  of  the  Formosan  people  and  the  need  to  breathe 
life  into  their  right  to  determine  their  nolltical  future. 

The  national  security  of  t^^e  United  States  does  not  require  the  Ignited  States 
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to  determine  who  governs  each  nation  of  the  world  or  what  geographical  area 
should  not  be  sovereign.  Many  of  us  are  working  to  decrease  the  need  for  un- 
trammeled  national  sovereignty  and  for  wider  international  cooperation. 

But  until  international  harmony  becomes  more  widespread  our  country  can- 
not isrnore  legitimate  claims  to  nationhood,  especially  when  such  claims  are  a 
viable  alternative  to  incorporation  into  a  closed  society  such  as  mainland  China 
or  continuation  of  a  rightwing  dictatorial  regime.  Formosa — Taiwan — presently 
is  not  governed  with  the  consent  of  its  citizens.  This  is  not  a  reason  to  surrender 
it  to  China.  But  neither  should  we  be  content  v^ith  the  status  quo  wherein  the 
United  States  actively  supports  the  dictatorial  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  on 
Formosa. 

There  is  a  third  alternative  and  Dr.  Chen's  materials  describe  it — self-deter- 
mination for  Taiwan : 

The  Question  of  Self-Detebmination  for  Formosa  (Taiwan) 
(Prepared  by  the  World  United  Formosans  for  Independence) 

EXPLANATORY    MEMORANDUM 

1.  For  more  than  twenty  years  now,  the  United  States  has  failed  to  resolve  the 
question  of  China  in  the  U.N.  This  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  For- 
mosa, also  known  as  Taiwan,  has  too  often  been  mis-identified  as  "China." 
Fimdamentally  speaking,  "China"  is  not  at  issue,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
who  governs  the  800  million  people  on  the  China  mainland.  The  real  issue  is 
Formosa,  who.se  legal  status  has  remained  undetermined  since  the  1951  Peace 
Treaty  with  Japan  terminated  Japan's  "right,  title  and  claim"  over  the  island. 

2.  Formosa  ("  a  beautiful  island"  in  Portuguese)  is  a  hundred  miles  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  mainland  China.  (Unless  otherwise  specified,  Formosa  is 
meant  to  include  the  Pescadores,  and  is  used  interchangeably  with  Taiwan).  Of 
the  14  million  inhabitants  on  Taiwan,  12  million  are  native  Formosans  (Tai- 
wanese) whose  ancestors  began  to  settle  in  Formosa  four  centuries  ago  from 
southeastern  China  to  be  free  from  authoritarian  Chinese  rule,  and  2  million 
are  Chinese,  who  fled  to  Formosa  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  1949  when  the 
Chinese  Communists  took  over  the  Chinese  mainland. 

3.  From  its  inception  Asian  and  European  Powers  sought  to  make  Formosa 
their  colony.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  foreign  powers,  notably  the 
Portuguese,  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  dissident  Chinese  forces,  vied 
for  control  of  the  island.  In  1683  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  of  China  nominally  annexed 
Formosa  and  kept  it  under  very  loose  control  for  about  two  centuries.  In  fact,  in 
1871  the  Ch'ing  government  of  China  stated  to  Japan  that  Formosa  was  "outside 
its  jurisdiction"  and  thus  it  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  what  Formosans 
had  done  to  Japanese  nationals  in  Formosa.  Not  until  1887  did  the  Ch'ing  gov- 
ernment proclaim  Taiwan  a  province  of  China.  But  shortly  afterward,  defeated 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895,  China  ceded  Formosa  to  Japan  and 
agreed  to  Korea's  "independence"  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  concluded  in 
1895.  Hence,  from  1895  to  1945,  Formosa  was  ruled  by  Japan. 

4.  When  Japan  surrendered,  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Command 
in  the  Pacific,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  authorized  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
authorities  to  accept  the  surrender  of  Formosa  from  the  Japanese  and  to  tem- 
porarily undertake  military  occupation  of  the  island  as  a  trustee  on  behalf  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  which  took  place  on  October  25.  194.5.  The  snlisequent  atroci- 
ties, corruption,  deprivations  of  human  rights  and  maladministration  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  occupation  authorities  were  such  that  Formosan  rage  ex- 
ploded on  February  28,  1947,  after  the  Chinese  i;olice  killed  a  Formosan  woman 
for  selling  untaxed  cigarettes.  During  the  "2-28  Incident,"  as  the  event  is  remem- 
bered by  Formosans,  about  20,000  Formosan  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  were 
seized,  tortured  and  then  brutally  massacred  in  March,  1947,  by  the  occupation 
forces  and  reinforcements  sent  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  Chinese  mainland. 
The  Formosan  leaders  who  survived  the  genocide  by  the  Chinese  occupation 
forces  either  went  abroad  or  underground  to  struggle  for  self-determination  and 
independence  for  Formosa.  Thus  began  the  worldwide  Formosan  Independence 
Movement  of  today. 

5.  On  January  21,  1949,  at  the  height  of  the  Chinese  civil  war  between  the 
Communists  and  the  Nationalists,  Chiang  Kai-shek  legally  resigned  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  China,  a  post  he  assumed  on  May  20,  1940  in  Nanking, 
and  was  succeeded  by  then  Vice  President  Li  Tsung-jen. 
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6.  On  October  1,  1949,  the  Chinese  Communists  led  by  Mao  Tse-tung  defeated 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  (Kiiomintang)  forces  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

7.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  repudiated  by  the  Chinese  people,  fled  with  the  remnants 
of  his  military  and  civilian  personnel  to  Formosa  in  the  autumn  of  1949.  On 
March  1,  1950,  Chiang  Kai-shek  unconstitutionally  and  illegally  reimplanted 
himself  on  Formosa  as  the  "President"  of  the  "Republic  of  China"  and  the  actual 
ruler  of  Formosa.  Chiang  thus  quickly  transplanted  and  coercively  and  oppres- 
sively imposed  on  Formosa  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Constitutional  structure  de- 
signed to  govern  China  replete  with  the  government  officials. 

8.  All  of  this  was  done  against  the  wishes  of  the  Formosan  people  and  in 
defiance  of  the  trust  of  the  Allied  Powers,  for,  at  that  time,  Formosa  was  legally 
still  a  Japanese  colonial  territory  under  the  Allied  military  occupation  of  1945, 
as  reaffirmed  in  the  Japanese  I'eace  Treaty  of  1951.  Chiang  declared  a  permanent 
state  of  siege  under  martial  law  on  Formosa  justified  by  the  transparent  hoax 
of  fighting  the  Chinese  "Communist  rebellion."  International  supervision  by 
means  of  the  Allied  Powers  Trusteeship  was  thus  illegally  and  arbitrarily  con- 
verted into  a  dictatorship,  usurping  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Formosan  people. 

9.  In  September  1951  the  Peace  Conference  with  Japan  was  convened  in  San 
Francisco ;  51  Allied  Powers  participated.  One  of  its  principal  tasks  was  to  settle 
the  status  of  Formosa.  Japan's  former  colony. 

10.  Since  territorial  claims  are  a  principal  source  of  conflict  in  world  affairs, 
it  is  v,-ell  recognized  that  "who  renounces  what,  to  whom  and  when"  is  to  be 
stated  in  unequivocal  terms  in  a  peace  treaty.  In  this  instance,  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Japan  made  it  clear  that  Japan  renounced  all  her  "rights,  title  and  claim" 
to  Formosa  but  the  Treaty  did  not  specify  any  beneficiary.  The  sovereignty  of 
Formosa  was  not  transferred  to  either  the  so-called  Republic  of  China  or  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

11.  The  decision  to  keep  Formosa's  status  indeterminate,  as  stated  by  the  British 
delegate  at  the  Japanese  Peace  Conference,  was  of  profound  significance: 

"The  treaty  also  provides  for  Japan  to  renounce  its  sovereignty  over  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  Islands.  The  treaty  itself  does  not  determine  the  future  of 
these  islands.  The  future  of  Formosa  was  referred  to  in  the  Cairo  Declaration 
but  that  Declaration  also  contained  provisions  in  respect  to  Korea,  together  with 
the  basic  principles  of  non-aggression  and  no  territorial  ambitions.  Until  China 
shows  by  her  action  that  she  accepts  those  provisions  and  principles,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reach  a  final  settlement  of  the  problem  of  Formosa.  In  due  course  a 
solution  must  be  found,  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would  be  wrong  to  po.stpone 
making  peace  with  Japan.  We  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  Formosa  in  the  context  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  was  for  the 
treaty  to  provide  only  for  renunciation  of  Japanese  sovereignty." 

12.  In  the  same  vein,  shortly  after  French  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  January  27.  1964.  President  Ceorges  Pompidou  (then  Premier)  made 
it  clear  on  April  2.3.  1964  that  the  act  of  recognition  in  no  way  implied  French 
acquiescence  to  Peking's  territorial  claim  over  Formosa.  In  his  view.  "Formosa 
(Taiwan)  was  detached  from  Japan,  but  it  was  not  attached  to  anyone"  under 
the  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  :  hence,  Formosa's  indeterminate  status  "must  be 
decided  one  of  these  days,  taking  the  wishes  of  the  Formo.sa  population  info 
consideration." 

1.3.  After  the  1951  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  formally  ended  that  nation's  sov- 
ereignty over  Formosa  only  a  mandate  from  the  people  living  on  Formosa  could 
have  justified  the  legitimacy  of  the  continued  rule  of  Formosa  by  the  Chiang's 
Nationalist  Chinese  regime.  Knowing  the  free  will  of  the  Formosan  people,  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  does  not  dare  hold  a  plebi.seite  in  Formosa. 

14.  Taking  advantage  of  the  crisis  conditions  of  the  post  World  War  II  world, 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  exiled  regime  has  continued  to  occupy  Formosa  illegally  by 
terroristic  and  police  state  tactics  against  the  wishes  of  the  Formosan  people. 
The  neo-colonialistic  domination,  subjugation,  and  exploitation  of  the  people  of 
Formosa  by  the  corrupt  Chiang  regime  has  made  Formosa  a  de  facto  non-self- 
governing  territory  under  the  despotic  rule  of  a  foreign  invader  and  aggressor. 
Formosa  is  a  captive  territory. 

15.  The  exiled  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  represents  neither  the  people  of 
China  nor  the  people  of  Formosa.  Its  specious  justification  is  the  fraudulent  myth 
that  it  is  "the  only  legitimate  government  of  China"  and  its  sacred  task  is  to 
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recover  the  Chinese  mainland."  Members  of  the  three  national  congressional 
bodies,  who  were  elected  on  the  Chinese  mainland  in  1947  and  1948  for  3-  and  G- 
year  terms  and  later  fled  to  Formosa,  are  still  in  oflice,  in  Formosa,  without  ever 
having  been  elected  by  the  Formosan  populace. 

16.  The  Formosans  comprise  over  85%  of  the  island's  population  yet  are  allowed 
only  a  3%  token  representation  in  the  three  congressional  bodies  created  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  before  Chiang's  flight  and  now  based  on  Taiwan.  The  actual 
figure  of  Formosan  representation  is  us  follows :  32  out  of  1448  in  the  National 
Assembly  (which  elects  the  President  and  the  Vice  President),  17  out  of  447  in 
the  Legislative  Yuan  (in  charge  of  legislation  and  appropriation),  and  6  out  of 
74  in  the  Control  Yuan  (empowered  to  censure,  to  impeach  high  government 
officials,  to  audit,  and  to  give  consent  to  certain  key  Presidential  appointments). 

17.  Imposing  the  reign  of  terror  under  a  perpetual  state  of  seige  (martial  law) 
.since  1949,  the  tyrannk-al  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  has  violated  every  article  of 
the  Universal  Declaratiun  of  Human  Rights.  The  torture  and  massacre  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Formosans,  the  arbitrary  imprisonments,  dehumanization,  and 
denial  of  human  rights  and  justice  by  the  Chiang  regime  have  made  Formosa  a 
captive  garrison  state  based  on  provocative  militarism.  Formosans  have  no  civil 
rights.  There  is  no  freedom  of  expression  and  no  freedom  of  association  and 
assembly  ;  and  judiciary  is  under  military  domination ;  ex  post  facto  laws  are 
enforced  for  political  acts  committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  stat- 
utes ;  there  is  no  remission  of  punishment  for  political  offenses  committed  by  per- 
sons underage;  leniencies  are  denied  a  political  offender's  family;  and  there  is 
no  parole  for  political  offenders.  In  sum,  there  is  a  total  denial  of  due  process 
of  law.  As  the  Chinese  Hitler,  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  committed  and  continues  to 
commit  crimes  against  humanity.  In  1953,  Chiang  liimself  told  his  KMT  party : 
'"If  there  is  no  further-type  leader  there  can  be  no  fatherland  and  no  revolution 
can  be  succes.sful." 

18.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  China  problem.  The  real  issue  is  Formosa,  whose 
status  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

19.  The  44  million  peoiile  living  on  Formosa — a  larger  population  than  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  T'.X.  Member  States — are  self-sufficient  and  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs.  Tliey  want  to  become  masters  of  tlieir  own  destiny 
and  establish  a  free  and  independent  country  of  their  own. 

20.  The  fundamental  principle  of  self-determination  embodied  in  the  Charter 
has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  applied  and  reapplied  in  many  concrete  cases 
since  the  United  Xatiojis  came  into  being.  In  its  Declaration  of  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  of  14  December  1960.  Resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV),  the  General  Assembly  declared,  among  other  things,  that — 

(1)  The  sulijection  of  peoples  to  alien  subjugation,  domination  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  N^ations  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and 
cooperation :  and 

(2)  All  armed  action  or  repressive  measures  of  all  kinds  directed  against  de- 
pendent peoples  shall  cease  in  order  to  enable  them  to  exercise  peacefully  and 
freely  their  right  to  complete  independence,  and  the  integrity  of  tlieir  national 
territory  shall  be  respected. 

This  Declaration,  buttressed  by  numerous  other  Assembly  resolutions  and  in- 
ternational practice,  and  the  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  adopted 
by  the  General  Assenil)ly  in  1966  have  solemnly  established  that — 

All  peoples  have  the  right  to  .self-determination.  By  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development.   (Article  1,  Paragraph  1  of  both  Covenants) 

21.  If  the  principle  of  self-determination  means  anything  at  all  in  the  con- 
temporary world,  it  means  that  a  plebiscite  must  be  held  to  ascertain  the 
popular  will  of  the  majority  of  inhabitants  on  a  former  colonial  territory  whose 
international  legal  status  remains  undetermined.  The  shared  demands,  asjiira- 
tions  and  identity  of  the  people  most  directly  concerned  are  of  decisive 
importance. 

22.  The  case  of  self-determination  for  Formosa  is  very  much  like  those  of 
former  colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Because  of  the  coincidence  that 
Formosans  have  the  same  skin  color  as  their  colonial  rulers — .Tapane.se  before 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  now — the  impact  of  their  case  for  self-determination 
is  often  lost  upon  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations.  The  one  color — one 
ruler  concept  does  violence  to  human  rights  and  human  dignity  which  are  the 
bucklers   and   shields   for   self-determination.   Many  of  the   Member   States   to 
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whom  this  request  is  addressed  emerged  as  independeut  States  tlirough  the 
route  of  self-determination  initiated  by  the  international  influence  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  holding  plebiscites  under  its  direct  aegis. 

23.  Therefore,  a  legally,  politically  and  morally  sound  solution  to  Formosa's 
indeterminate  status  is  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  Formosa.  It  must  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. Only  in  that  manner  can  the  Formosan  people  freely  express  their  will 
and  determine  their  future. 

24.  Only  when  Formosa  becomes  free  and  independent  can  the  China  question 
be  answered.  There  is  only  one  China.  When  it  fulfills  the  Charter  requirements, 
it  should  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations.  There  is  only  one  Formosa,  which 
should  be  free  and  independent. 

25.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  urge  the  Member  States  to  adopt  in 
the  25th  General  Assembly  a  Resolution,  declaring  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  applicable  to  Formosa  (Taiwan),  particularly 
the  preemptory  principle  of  self-determination.  Noting  the  critical  relation  of 
Formosa's  status  and  world  peace,  the  Member  States  can  direct  the  appropriate 
U.N.  instrumentality  to  commence  the  implementation  of  a  plebiscite  for  Formosa 
(Taiwan). 

PROPOSED    RESOLUTION    ON     SELF-DETERMINATION    FOR    FORMOSA — TAIWAN 

The  general  assembly 

Considering  that  self-determination  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  World  Order, 

Recalling  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries and  Peoples  contained  in  its  resolution  1514  (XV)   of  14  December  1960, 

Considering  its  commitment  to  human  rights  throughout  the  world. 

Considering  its  competence  to  deal  with  matters  of  international  concern  that 
may  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world, 

Recognizing  that  Formosa  (Taiwan)  is  a  former  Japanese  colony  whose 
international  legal  status  was  left  undetermined  by  the  post  World  War  II 
Peace  Treaty  with  Japan, 

Deploring  that  the  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Ktiomintavg  (Nationalist  Party)  regime 
has  continued  to  occupy  Formosa  with  neither  international  legal  right  nor  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  Formosa, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  that  the  continued  illegal  occupation,  neo-colonial 
domination,  subjugation  and  exploitation  of  the  people  of  Formosa  by  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  exiled  regime  contravene  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Confirms 

That  denying  self-determination  to  the  people  of  Formosa  under  the  per- 
petual state  of  siege  (martial  law)   constitutes  a  tlireat  to  the  peace; 

That  the  legal,  political  and  cultural  status  of  Formosa  are  matters  of  inter- 
national concern ; 

That  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  the  plenary  jurisdiction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly is  activated ; 

Recoimnends 

That  an  internationally  supervised  plebiscite  be  held  forthwith  on  Formosa 
(Taiwan)  to  resolve  the  indeterminate  status  of  Formosa  and  to  decide  the 
form  of  government  desired  by  the  electorate  people  of  Formosa  ; 

That  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  regard  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  peoples  be  forthwith  directed  to  supervise  the  preparations  for  the  plebicite. 


Report  by  U.S. -China  Committee,  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 

Law 

"an    even-handed   policy   toward   PEKING   AND    MOSCOW" 

(By  Paul  Findley,  March  26, 1970) 

Earlier  this  month  the  Nixon  Administration  took  another  forward  step — 
small  but  nevertheless  significant — in  easing  relations  with  Mainland  China 
by  announcing  that  travel  to  that  country  by  Americans  would  be  permitted 
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"for  any  legitimate  purpose."  This  was  the  third  announcement  in  a  series  by 
the  State  Department  which  hopefully  will  bring  about  greater  contact  and 
understanding  between  our  two  countries. 

Last  July,  the  Administration  decided  to  permit  six  categories  of  Americans 
to  nave  their  passports  validated  for  travel  to  China.  In  addition,  U.S.  citizens 
traveling  abroad  were  told  they  could  bring  back  $100  worth  of  goods  originating 
in  China. 

Then,  in  December  the  Administration  further  liberalized  the  regulations 
governing  trade  with  China.  The  $100  ceiling  on  Communist  Chinese  goods  which 
could  be  brought  into  the  United  States  was  removed  entirely.  More  significantly, 
the  ban  on  trade  with  China  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  was  also  lifted. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  urging  him  completely  to  "remove  from 
U.S.  passports  the  requirement  of  an  official  endorsement  which  prohibits  travel 
to  China  by  most  Americans."  The  action  taken  last  week  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment removes  that  prohibition  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  the  type  of  bold 
initiative  which  I  feel  will  contribute  to  world  peace  and  security,  but  other 
initiatives  remain  to  be  taken,  other  doors  opened,  other  barriers  knocked  down. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  show  a 
progressive  attitude  toward  participation  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  world  community. 

At  the  United  Nations  on  September  18,  1969,  President  Nixon  stated  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  our  country  is  ready  to  talk  with  the  leaders  of  Commu- 
nist China  in  a  frank  and  serious  spirit  whenever  they  choose  to  abandon  their 
self-imposed  isolation.  Representative  Irving  Whalley,  who  is  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations  and  who  delivered  the  official  U.S.  statement  of  posi- 
tion on  the  Albanian  re.solution  to  seat  the  People's  Republrc  of  China  and  expel 
Nationalist  China,  did  not  at  any  point  preclude  future  membership  for  China 
in  the  United  Nations  or  place  unreasonable  restrictions  upon  such  membership. 
Rather,  he  stated  that  the  United  States  ".shares  the  conviction  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  mainland  China  to  return  to  the  family  of  nations."  And  Representa- 
tive Whalley  reiterated  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  comment  that  "Communist 
China  obviously  has  long  been  too  isolated  from  world  affairs." 

This  year,  the  vote  to  seat  Mainland  China  and  to  expel  Nationalist  China  won 
four  more  votes  than  last  year.  Even  this  small  shift  is  evidence  of  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  being  made  each  year,  and  of  the  inevitability  with  which  most 
view  China's  eventual  seating  at  the  United  Nations.  Mainland  China  maintains 
that  it  has  a  "legitimate  right"  to  be  represented  in  the  world  body  and  would 
doubtlessly  assume  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  under  certain  circumstances.  By  the  year 
2000,  China  will  contain  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  world  and  no  one  will 
surely  question  that  right.  Hopefully  it  will  not  take  that  long  for  this  most 
populous  country  to  be  accorded  representation  in  some  form  and  to  cease  its 
isolation. 

While  it  is  fair  to  describe  China's  isolation  as  self-imposed,  it  is  also  true 
that  this  isolation  has  been  encouraged  by  U.S.  policy.  Our  government  has  but 
limited  potential  for  influencing  internal  China  policy,  but  at  least  we  can  dis- 
card the  remnance  of  our  own  out-dated,  self-defeating  and  ineffective  effort  to 
isolate  China. 

The  time  is  long  past,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  Communist  China  can  be  isolated 
within  her  Asian  borders  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  pretends  that 
politically  and  economically  it  does  not  exist.  The  time  is  past  when  this  giant 
among  nations  can  be  ignored  and  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  those  either  too  weak 
or  too  muscle-bound  to  deserve  attention.  The  time  has  gone,  if  it  ever  existed, 
when  simple  bilateral  power  politics  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
sufficient  to  assure  the  security  of  the  world — eastern  and  western  alike.  The 
time  has  gone  when  the  United  States  can  afford — either  politically  or  eco- 
nomically— to  stand  idly  by  in  the  make-believe  of  mythology  while  other  coun- 
tries adapt  to  the  reality  of  the  changing  relationships  among  Russia  and  the  two 
Chinas. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  never  was  a  such  a  time ;  that  only  minor  coun- 
tries .separated  by  huge  geographical,  economic  and  cultural  expanses  could  af- 
ford to  conduct  their  policies  as  if  China  did  not  exist.  The  Asian  countries  which 
rim  China,  while  many  have  welcomed  our  support,  have  never  for  a  moment  felt 
that  China  was  isolated.  Rather,  they  have  only  hoped  that  Communist  China 
be  "balanced"  by  western  support. 

The  balance  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  while  China  was  as  close  as  next 
door  to  many  of  these  countries,  it  had  not  yet  achieved  the  status  of  world 
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power.  Thus,  what  the  United  States  and  other  western  countries  lacked  in 
proximity  and  understandinj,'  of  their  Asian  friends,  we  made  up  in  military  and 
political  power.  ,  .     , 

This  balanced  situation  no  longer  exists.  While  the  geographical  separation 
still  exists  between  the  east  and  the  west,  China  has  itself  truly  become  a  power 
with  a  major  inliuence  on  world  affairs,  and  one  to  be  reckoned  with  whenever 
major  policy  is  formulated,  whenever  world  security  is  discussed,  whenever  con- 
ditions, of  peace  are  sought.  Thus,  Prince  Sihanouk  has  journeyed  to  Moscow 
and  Peking,  .seeking  their  support  for  the  removal  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
from  Cambodia  and  to  support  his  personal  position  at  home.  China's  influence 
in  Asia  is  unquestioned. 

The  enormous  power  of  this  Asian  giant  has  been  demonstrated  most  con- 
vincingly within  the  Communist  family  of  nations.  China's  behavior  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  caused  her  great  ally,  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  reduce  economic 
and  military  support  to  a  trickle,  to  call  home  its  ambassador,  and  to  make  con- 
tingency plans  for  the  po.ssibility  of  unlimited  war  with  Communist  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  created  a  new  Central  Asian  Military  District  along  its 
].00()  mile  border  with  China  in  the  area  of  Sinkiang  province.  Moscow  al-so 
shifted  the  former  First  Deputy  Commander  of  Soviet  strategic  missile  forces 
to  head  up  the  Far  Eastern  Military  District  on  the  Manchurian  border  to  the 

north. 

Western  intelligence  shows  a  marked  shifting  of  some  Soviet  nuclear-tipped 
short  range  missile  installations  into  positions  threatening  China,  not  the  West. 

One  year  ago,  in  the  early  months  of  1969,  both  sides  reported  bloody  clashes 
between  armed  regulars  of  the  two  countries  along  the  4.575  miles  of  territory 
which  forms  their  common  border.  Western  newsmen  who  have  spoken  with 
soldiers  while  traveling  the  trans-Siberian  railway  confirm  these  incidents  and 
testify  to  the  rapid  and  heavy  build-up  of  armed  material,  tanks,  troops  and 
other  war  supplies  which  could  be  used  defensively  or  offensively.  And  Soviet 
correspondent  Victor  Louis,  who  often  operates  at  the  behest  of  the  Soviet 
oflicials.  reported  after  one  of  these  border  incidents  over  islands  in  the  Ussuri 
River  that  "the  whole  surface  of  the  island  was  burned  together  with  any 
Chinese  troops  and  equipment  there."  Such  "scorched  earth"  tactics  are  extreme 
indeed,  and  suggests  that  fighting  has  been  particularly  savage  between  these 
former  allies. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  piece  of  news  to  come  out  of  Moscow  since  the 
invasion  of  Czecho.slovakia  was  the  speculation  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  be  giv- 
ing serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  and  consequences  of  mounting  a  sur- 
prise attack  upon  China,  with  the  intention  of  knocking  out  China's  nuclear  fa- 
cilities and  perhaps  other  industrial  and  population  centers.  This  possibility  of  a 
pre-emptive  first-strike  w^as  apparently  broached  to  member  nations  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  in  anticipation  of  any  expanded  conflict.  Whether  or  not  the  Russians 
ever  seriously  contemplate  .such  a  conquest,  no  one  can  doubt  that  their  satel- 
lites in  Europe,  still  smarting  from  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  viewed  the 
possibility  as  a  very  real  one.  The  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  which  proclaims  the  right 
of  socialist  countries  to  intervene  in  each  other's  internal  affairs,  is  surely  as 
applicable  to  China  as  it  was  to  Eastern  Europe. 

China  recognized  this  fully,  and  began  making  preparations  for  all  out  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Air-raid  shelters  and  complex  .systems  of  tunnels  have 
been  constructed  in  many  areas,  and  air-raid  drills  have  become  a  part  of 
regular  Chinese  life.  Training  in  guerrilla  combat  tactics  with  dummy  guns  has 
been  given  to  Chinese  men  so  that  should  war  come,  they  will  be  equipped  and 
capable  of  defending  their  homeland. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Communist  Chinese  feared  greatly  an  out- 
break of  war  and  took  steps  to  lessen  its  impact  should  it  occur.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  danger  of  an  Asian  explosion  between 
Russia  and  China  has  yet  passed. 

True,  the  rising  crescendo  of  mutual  vilification  between  Moscow  and  Peking 
En-Lai  on  September  11,  1969.  However,  Victor  Louis'  justification  for  Soviet 
intervention  in  China  in  terms  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  came  one  week  after 
the  meeting  in  Peking.  And  on  the  evening  the  Sino-Soviet  talks  were  to  begin 
Tnss  distributed  a  summary  of  an  article  describing  "the  adventurist  and 
chauvinistic  policy  of  the  pre!?ent  leaders  of  the  Chine.se  Communist  Party."  On 
this  unpromising  note,  the  talks  began  in  October,  1969.  Almost  six  months 
later,  the  two  parties  appear  to  be  deadlocked,  and  the  prospect  for  a  long,  hot 
summer  along  their  borders  all  the  more  real. 
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With  Soviet  troops  massed  threateningly  just  inside  Russia,  the  Chinese  have 
insisted  that  they  will  not  negotiate  "under  the  barrel."  Before  any  progress 
can  occur,  Peking  demands  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  60  to  100  kilometers 
behind  their  respective  borders.  The  Russians  refuse,  asserting  that  this  will 
leave  the  way  clear  for  Chinese  encroachment. 

Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  chief  negotiator,  has  already  returned  to 
Moscow  once  for  new  instructions.  But  the  intransigence  of  both  itarties  on  the 
basic  issues  which  divide  them  continues  to  remain.  If  Kuznetsov  returns  home 
a  second  time  without  progress,  the  talks  in  Peking  may  follow  the  same  course 
as  the  Paris  Peace  Talks. 

Already  this  year  there  have  been  unconfirmed  reports  of  a  new  clash  on 
the  Ussuri  River  last  month.  Even  if  they  are  false,  such  reports  only  add  to 
the  tension  and  beget  emotions  and  circumstances  which  may  cause  such  an  out- 
break in  the  future. 

The  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  China  poses  an 
incredible  threat  to  world  peace  and  security,  and  in  fact,  a  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  life  as  we  know  it.  The  threat  has  been  spawned  by  a  controversy 
dating  back  into  antiquity  and  of  undeminished  ferocity. 

Although  experts  may  differ  as  to  the  likelihood  of  war  breaking  out,  and  the 
significance  to  be  attributed  to  the  polemics  surrounding  the  controversy,  none 
can  doubt  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Some  suggest  grimly  that  war  is 
inevitable,  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  timing  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  select 
the  exact  moment  when  a  first  strike  will  be  most  effective.  Others,  who  are  more 
optimistic,  believe  that  war  is  unlikely  and  that  Russia  threatens  only  to  maxi- 
mize its  bargaining  position  in  the  meetings  being  held  in  Peking.  Yet  the  Chinese 
have  given  no  sign  of  bending  to  threats  of  military  force,  and  this  unyielding 
attitude  may  yet  provoke  the  Soviets  into  considering  the  real  possibilities  of  a 
first  strike.  Russia  is  not  used  to  dealing  with  anything  but  a  weak  China.  The 
prospect  of  a  strong  China  on  the  southeast  flank,  dominating  Asia,  may  be 
more  than  Moscow  bargained  for  and  it  may  tempt  militarists  to  make  a  pre- 
emptive first-strike  even  as  some  in  the  United  States  suggested  a  similar  course 
of  action  a  quarter  century  ago  when  Russia  was  developing  her  own  nuclear 
potential. 

The  attitude  and  the  policies  adopted  by  the  United  States  at  this  critical 
point  in  world  history — as  the  Asian  cauldron  containing  Russia  and  China 
continues  to  boil — may  well  determine  the  future  of  mankind. 

What  the  United  States  must  realize  in  making  such  a  policy  .iudgement  is 
that  with  the  rise  of  China  to  the  status  of  a  major  power,  world  diplomacy  and 
power  politics  have  become  much  more  complex.  At  the  same  time,  a  world  with 
three  great  powers  instead  of  two  also  presents  new  opportunities  for  great 
national  leaders. 

The  United  States,  as  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  powers  committed  to 
individual  liberty,  is  fortunate  to  have  as  its  President  in  this  crucial,  challeng- 
ing formative  stage  in  world  diplomacy  a  man  willing  to  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  His  actions  thus  far  have,  in  my  judgement,  greatly  added  to  the  stability 
of  peace  and  the  stature  of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 

For  example,  consider  President  Nixon's  vi.sit  to  Rumania  just  six  months 
after  taking  office.  To  the  Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Europe  is  private  property. 
Just  how  private  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  which  it  spawned.  The  fact  that  an  American 
president  actually  visited  an  Eastern  European  communist  nation  at  the  invita- 
tion of  its  President  speaks  well  of  the  future  course  of  our  relations  with  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  more  important  is  what  that  visit  symbolizes  to  all 
Europeans — east  and  west  alike. 

When  the  Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia,  many  in  West  Germany  feared  that 
troops  from  that  Warsaw  Pact  would  not  stop  at  the  German  borders.  Yugo- 
slavia, Romania,  and  Albania,  members  of  the  Eastern  bloc  who  are  to  varying 
fjegrees  independent,  also  felt  the  icy  breath  of  Moscow  upon  them.  Similarly, 
the  message  was  not  lost  upon  Red  China.  As  a  consequence,  Peking  issued^  a 
warning  to  the  Soviets  that  intrusions  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  its 
European  allies  would  be  intolerable  and  the  Romanians  and  Yugoslavs  pledged 
their  mutual  support  for  each  other  and  began  organizing  people's  militia  to 
protect  their  own  independence. 

Seizing  upon  these  signs  of  defiance  in  the  fact  of  overwhelming  Soviet  military 
might,  President  Nixon  decided  to  indicate  clearly  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  national  independence  by  visiting  the  Romanians  and  talking 
with  their  President.  The  rest  is  history. 
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The  Romanians  accorded  him  a  tumultuous  welcome,  unprecedented  even  for 
their  own  national  heroes.  The  President  earned  more  goodwill  for  the  American 
people  than  our  national  leadership  had  engendered  in  almost  a  decade.  And 
in  the  international  diplomatic  game  of  "one-upmanship",  the  President  had 
clearly  won  the  first  round. 

Similarly,  the  dispute  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China— the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration adopted  a  stance  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  world  while  at  the  same  time  maximizing  the  stature  of  the  United 
States. 

He  wisely  rejected  the  forecast  from  some  quarters  that  an  all-out  war  between 
the  two  Communist  giants  would  benefit  the  United  States.  While  the  resulting 
holocaust  might  well  cripple  both  and  perhaps  demolish  one  of  the  Communist 
power  centers,  it  could  not  possibly  leave  the  United  States  unscathed. 

The  conflict  might  quickly  spread  to  worldwide  proportions,  engaging  the 
United  States  itself.  Even  if  Soviet  and  Chinese  military  operations  were  aimed 
only  at  each  other,  its  consequences  inevitably  would  seriously  endanger  other 
nations. 

War  between  Russia  and  China  would  certainly  involve  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  almost  of  necessity.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  massive  nuclear  fall-out 
would  present  a  grave  danger  to  life  and  health  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Also, 
peace,  security,  and  stability  would  hardly  be  enhanced ;  the  survivor  in  such  an 
engagement  would  emerge  as  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  Communist  world,  a 
development  certain  to  influence  neutral  nations  and  complicate  U.S.  policy 
problems. 

In  a  carefully  worded  statement.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richard- 
son announced  the  U.S.  policy  of  non-alignment  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  Start- 
ing that  the  conflict  would  not  deter  the  United  States  from  trying  to  improve 
relations  with  the  Chinese,  Richardson  said  : 

"President  Nixon  has  concluded  that  our  national  security  would  in  the  long 
run  be  prejudiced  by  associating  ourselves  with  either  side  against  the  other. 
Each  is  highly  sensitive  about  American  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the 
other.  We  intend,  nevertheless,  to  pursue  a  long-term  course  of  progressively 
developing  better  relations  with  both." 

As  intelligence  and  other  evidence  began  to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
be  giving  serious  consideration  to  mounting  a  military  offensive  against  the 
Chinese,  the  United  States  acted  to  make  sure  that  the  entire  world  was  apprised 
of  this  possibility  and  to  bring  world  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Russians  to  forestall 
such  action. 

The  surprise  of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  still  fresh  in  mind.  This 
daring  move  by  the  Soviet  Union  had  paid  off  handsomely,  and  its  success  might 
prompt  an  act  of  even  greater  daring  against  China.  The  world  needed  to  be  put 
on  notice  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  invasion  of  China. 

The  positive  acts  by  the  United  States  may  well  have  helped  deter  the  Soviets 
from  this  adventure.  They  also  served  a  valuable  purpose  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  additional  peaceful  initiatives. 

Our  Administration  now  has  the  rare  opportunity  to  facilitate  an  important 
advance  in  U.S.-Chinese  relations.  This  is  so  because  of  the  convergence  of  sev- 
eral major  factors. 

First,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China  will  work  out 
their  differences  sufficiently  to  permit  any  real  cooperation  between  them  to  the 
detriment  of  the  West.  Present  differences  are  long  standing  and  will  not  be 
overridden  in  a  few  meetings.  China  adamantly  maintains  that  Russia  appro- 
priated 100  million  square  miles  of  Chinese  territory  in  unequal  treaties  imposed 
upon  them  in  years  past  by  the  Czars.  While  China  does  not  presently  demand  its 
return,  this  disputed  territory  remains  a  sore  point.  Moreover,  about  20,000  addi- 
tional square  miles  of  land  are  in  active  dispute  between  the  two  nations. 

In  addition,  China  is  unlikely  to  forget  being  stabbed  in  the  back  by  its  Soviet 
allies  in  1960.  when  Premier  Khrushchev,  spurred  by  the  widening  ideological 
gap  between  the  two  countries,  suddenly  withdrew  most  economic  and  military 
aid  and  support  from  China.  This  left  the  Chinese  in  an  extremely  sensitive  and 
precarious  position,  with  many  industrial  factories  incomplete,  and  others  unable 
to  operate  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  technicians.  China  was  prematurelv  and 
summarily  forced  into  a  position  of  self-sufl3ciency,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
soon,  if  ever,  put  faih  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second.  China  feels  challenged  by  Russia  in  what  it  regards  as  its  own  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  influence  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  heavy  support  given  by  Russia  to 
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Hanoi,  Russian  proposals  to  iiold  an  Asian  collective  defense  meeting,  and  the 
halting  of  Russian  pressure  to  get  China  into  the  U.N. — all  suggest  Soviet  com- 
petition and  insti'usion. 

The  U.S.  corolary  of  this  is  obvious.  As  we  extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam, 
reduce  forces  in  Thailand,  and  retire — at  least  politically  from  Okinawa,  our 
own  effectiveness  and  bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese  may  be  substan- 
tially improved. 

Third,  at  the  same  time  that  China  feels  challenged  by  Russia,  it  also  feels 
the  constant  pressure  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan.  If  war  were  to  break  out 
with  Russia  on  China's  western  front,  the  temptation  for  Formosa  to  enter  the 
fray  from  the  east  would  be  great  indeed.  China  cannot  help  but  ask  itself  if  this 
developed  whether  the  United  States  would  stand  idly  by,  gang-up  with  Russia, 
or  come  to  the  aid  of  its  ally  on  Formosa. 

Fourth,  the  traumatic  Cultural  Revolution  in  China  seems  to  have  finally 
wound  itself  out  and  the  country  is  beginning  to  return  to  some  degree  of  nor- 
malcy. After  calling  home  its  entire  diplomatic  force  during  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, last  year  China  sent  17  ambassadors  back  to  their  posts.  Since  then  no  new 
ambassadors  have  been  sent  out,  although  diplomatic  activity  remains  strong 
and  Canada,  Belgium  and  Italy  are  negotiating,  or  about  to,  for  a  resumption  of 
ties.  How  far  China  may  be  willing  to  go  is  unknown ;  however,  these  develop- 
ments should  help  China  to  shed  its  "back-street"  complex. 

Fifth,  China  has  stated  that  it  will  never  attack  another  coimtry  imless  it  is 
itself  attacked,  and  it  has  also  set  forth  five  basic  principles  for  peace.  They  are 
"mutual  respect  of  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty,  mutual  nonaggression, 
mutual  noninterference  in  internal  affairs,  equality  and  reciprocal  advantages 
and  peaceful  co-existence".  In  addition,  China  has  also  stated  that  it  favors  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  These  points  could  form  the  basis  for  fruitful 
discussions  between  Washington  and  Peking. 

Sixth,  China  has  condemned  United  States  policies  which,  until  recently, 
]uaintained  an  embargo  on  all  trade  between  it  and  U.S.  citizens  and  firms.  Hope- 
fully the  change  in  policy  regarding  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  firms  will  stimulate 
any  latent  desire  for  economic  intercourse  with  us  which  the  Chinese  have.  It 
may  even  lead  the  way  to  broader,  more  direct  trade  in  limited  areas,  such  as  ag- 
ricultural products. 

Seventh,  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  withdraw  combat  forces  from  Vietnam, 
China  may  well  decide  to  use  its  own  influence  to  wind  down  the  war.  This 
could  be  justified  as  a  means  of  minimizing  longterm  Soviet  influence  in  that 
area.  Certainly,  China  could  hardly  be  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  Hanoi 
regime  subservient  to  Moscow.  Nor  could  we.  In  the  coming  decade  the  U.S. 
will  be  better  off  dealing  on  an  equal  footing  with  two  major  competing  Com- 
mvmist  powers,  rather  than  being  forced  to  deal  only  with  one  giant  colossus. 

Eighth,  the  climate  of  United  States  public  opinion  is  favorable  to  initiatives 
toward  China.  None  of  the  steps  thus  far  taken  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  aroused  adverse  reaction  among  the  public.  To  my  knowledge,  no  editorial 
or  person  of  any  prominence  accused  the  Administration  of  going  soft  on  Com- 
munism. To  the  contrary,  comment  was  almost  uniformly  favorable. 

The  "China  lobby"  which  for  years  urged  that  Chiang  be  "unleashed"  no  longer 
packs  a  wallop  on  Capitol  Hill,  mainly  because  the  ritualistic  claims  by  Taipei 
of  political  authority  over  mainland  China  are  no  longer  considered  seriously 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Formosa. 

My  own  personal  experience  attests  to  a  change  in  public  opinion.  VThen  I 
first  suggested  a  more  progressive  policy  toward  China  nearly  three  years  ago, 
the  reaction,  while  generally  favorable,  included  some  sharp  attacks  from  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  as  well  as  elsewhere.  As  I  have  repeated  similar 
suggestions  periodically  since  then  reactions  have  become  favorable,  almost 
without  exception. 

Ninth,  and  most  importantly,  the  United  States  has  reopened  talks  with 
Chinese  ofl3cials  in  Warsaw,  talks  that  were  suddenly  broken  off  by  the  Chinese 
over  a  year  ago.  Resuming  the  Warsaw  talks  was  a  natural  as  the  Chinese  pur- 
sued negotiations  with  Russia.  The  talks  would  provide  needed  leverage  for  the 
Chinese,  help  balance  the  SALT  talks  between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  which  have 
aroused  great  suspicion  in  Peking,  and  also  give  China  direct  access  to  the  United 
States  if  the  situation  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border  continues  to  deteriorate. 

Although  little  can  be  gleaned  from  official  sources,  the  Warsaw  talks  appar- 
ently making  satisfactory  progress.  Certainly,  Communist  China  has  not  made  the 
resolution  of  the  Formosa  question  a  precondition.  Also,  the  rapid  succession  of 
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the  first  two  meetings,  coming  only  a  month  apart,  is  encouraging.  Indeed,  the 
timing  of  the  State  Department's  easing  of  all  restrictions  a  few  days  ago  on 
travel  to  China  may  invite  new  initiative  from  the  Chinese  and  pave  the  way  for 
fxirther  modifications  of  long-standing  and  outdated  U.S.  policies. 

A  friendly  gesture  on  a  very  personal  basis  occurred.  On  February  9,  when  the 
Communist  Chinese  Embassy  in  Paris  responded  favorably  to  my  request  for  an 
appointment  and  received  me,  even  though  briefly,  so  that  I  was  able  to  present 
a  written  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  constituent. 

The  convergence  of  these  nine  factors  presents  to  the  United  States  the  op- 
portvmit.v  to  undertake,  with  great  advantage  to  its  own  security  interests,  addi- 
tional initiatives  looking  toward  better  relations  with  China. 

Therefore  I  propose  a  major  advance  in  our  basic  policy — one  seeking  to  place 
relations  with  Peking  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  Moscow. 

The  advance  I  recommend  would  take  two  forms :  action  and  announcement. 

At  an  early  date  a  prominent  oflicial  of  the  Administration  should  use  an  ap- 
propriate public  forum  to  make  the  following  polic.v  announcement. 

1.  The  United  States  in  the  future  will  seek  to  treat  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
in  exactl.v  the  same  manner  in  matters  of  military,  economic,  trade,  and  diplo- 
matic policies.  No  longer  will  we  place  primary  emphasis  on  improved  relations 
with  Moscow.  Rather,  we  will  put  an  equal  emphasis  upon  seeking  ties  with 
Peking  in  order  to  improve  simultaneously  our  relations  with  both  Communist 
capitals. 

Removal  of  the  present  double-standard  approach  we  have  so  obviously  em- 
ployed in  recent  years  would  give  Russia  a  strong  incentiA'e  to  improve  its  own 
relations  with  the  United  States,  perhaps  by  reducing  pressures  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia.  It  would  also  be  an  essential  first  step  on  the  long  road  to 
improved  relations  with  Communist  China. 

2.  To  implement  this  basic  policy  of  treating  both  major  Communist  powers 
equally  the  United  States  oflieially  recognizes  the  integrity  of  Communist  China's 
coastline  and  ])rofesses  complete  opposition  to  any  violation  of  Red  China's  bor- 
ders whether  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Nationalist  China  on  Formosa,  or  any  other 
nation. 

For  nearl.v  twent.v  years  our  government  pretended  that  Chaing  Kai-shek's 
regime  was  the  political  authority  over  mainland  China  as  well  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Formosa.  Never  before  in  our  history  has  our  government  lived  with  a 
total  myth  of  such  magnitude  for  so  long. 

This  myth  has  now  become  a  liability  which  fosters  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty where  it  can  least  be  afforded.  Mainland  China  can  never  lower  its  guard 
against  Formosa,  no  matter  what  military  pressures  are  brought  to  bear  else- 
where. Russia  knows  this,  and  threatens  China  not  only  from  its  own  massed 
troops  on  the  western  border,  but  also  uses  the  leverage  of  possible  invasion  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  east  should  war  break  out.  Mao  can  never  forget  that 
once  before  Russia  joined  with  Chaing  against  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  United  States  shoidd  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  all  parties  that  it  will 
not  condone  Nationalist  Chinese  participation  in  a  military  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Mainland  China,  and  it  will  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent 
any  such  participation  from  occurring. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  drop  this  aged  and  pointless  pretense,  the  Formosa 
governs  the  mainland,  we  shoiild  reaflirm  our  pledge  to  defend  Formosa  from 
attack. 

3.  The  United  States  will  no  longer  oppose  membership  for  Communist  China 
in  the  United  Nations,  but  we  will  oppose  any  seating  arrangement  which  would 
deprive  Nationalist  China  of  a  seat  in  the  U.N. 

Although  this  would  not  likely  bring  China  into  the  U.N.  at  an  early  date, 
it  would  nevertheless  be  a  decided  improvement.  Our  position  on  U.N.  member- 
ship for  China,  up  to  now.  has  been  uniformly  negative,  simply  opposing  Al- 
bania's resolutions  and  thus  being  unable  to  influence  the  course  of  those  who 
do  favor  Red  China's  admission. 

By  giving  lip-service  to  the  goal  of  enlarging  Chinese  participation  m  world 
affairs  while  at  the  same  time  persisting  in  a  totally  negative  position  on  U.N. 
membership  for  the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world,  the  United  States  makes 
an  unbecoming  spectacle  of  itself. 

4  The  United  States  proposes  the  opening  of  bilateral  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Chinese,  contemporaneous  to  the  SALT  talks  presently  being  held  be- 
tween our  country  and  Russia. 
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China  has  stated  that  it  favors  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  cannot 
be  expected  to  accede  to  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement  in  which  it  liad 
no  part  in  negotiating  and  which  it  feels  does  not  adeciuately  protect  its  own 
interests.  Nevertheless,  it  might  very  well  be  in  China's  interest  to  strive  for  some 
form  of  arms  limitation  which  would  permit  more  of  its  economic  resources  to  be 
used  to  feed  and  supply  its  burgeoning  population,  rather  than  to  defend  itself 
against  supposed  threats  from  the  United  States. 

Even  if  some  form  of  agreement  proves  impossible  to  negotiate  over  the  long 
run,  the  very  fact  that  negotiations  took  place  would  act  to  alleviate  much  of  the 
fear  and  suspicion  which  surround  the  U.S.-Russian  talks  at  Helsinki.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  imdoubtedly  give  the  U.S.  greater  leverage  when  the  SALT  talks 
resume  once  again  in  April. 

5.  The  United  States  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Washington-Peking  "hot- 
line" similar  to  that  connecting  Moscow  and  Washington. 

Although  China  presently  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  pose  a  direct  nuck-ar 
threat  to  the  continental  United  States,  the  existence  of  the  "holine"  could  serve 
much  the  same  stabilizing  role  as  fulfilled  by  the  Washington-Moscow  "hotline". 
It  would  give  China  immediate  unimpeded  access  to  Washington,  and  this  fact 
alone  might  help  to  forestall  major  power  crises. 

6.  The  United  States  proposes  that  the  New  China  News  Agency  be  permitted  to 
open  an  ofBce  in  New  York  City. 

Hopefully,  such  a  move  would  help  to  improve  understanding  between  our  two 
countries  and  eventually  would  be  reciprocated  by  permission  being  granted  to  a 
U.S.  news  agency  to  open  an  office  in  Peking. 

Concurrently  with  the  above,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following  steps  : 

Rescind  the  embargo  on  direct  trade  with  Mainland  China,  permitting  com- 
merce on  all  items  within  the  same  limits  as  presently  govern  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  could  be  done  in  two  stages :  first  rescinding  the  embargo  only 
as  it  applies  to  agricultural  commodities,  then  later  the  rest. 

Although  recent  Administration  moves  have  been  wise  and  progressive,  the 
present  prohibition,  which  is  relieved  by  only  minor  exceptions,  works  no  hard- 
ship on  China,  only  upon  our  own  citizens  who  are  denied  a  valuable  foi'eign 
market.  Each  year  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are  sold  to  Communist  China,  yet 
the  United  States  gets  none  of  this  business.  China  has  no  difficulty  securing  what 
it  needs  elsewhere.  Our  trade  embargo  hurts  only  us,  especially  the  American 
farmers. 

Taken  together,  these  steps  would  show  convincingly  our  desire  to  end  the 
double  standard  which  we  have  applied  to  relations  with  Peking  and  Moscow. 

The  promulgation  of  a  single  standard  would  add  substantially  to  our  own 
security,  as  well  as  to  our  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  would  strengthen  our  position  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  Moscow  car- 
ries on  its  own  cold  and  hot  war  with  China.  Tensions  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  might  take  on  a  new  cost  to  the  Soviets  as  Chinese-American  hos- 
tilities are  lessened. 

It  would  also  strengthen  our  position  relative  to  Mainland  China  by  recognizing 
its  new  status  of  world  power  and  subjecting  it  to  hard  Yankee  bargaining. 

In  recommending  this  new  evenhanded  approach  toward  China  and  an  end  to 
the  double  standard  which  has  heretofore  governed  our  relations  between  these 
two  Communist  capitals,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  an  era  of 
good  relations  with  China  is  about  to  begin,  or  that  vigilance  is  no  longer  needed. 
Like  the  Soviet  Union,  China  is  ruled  by  a  dictatorial,  conspiratorial  system  that 
is  characterized  by  hostility  and  suspicion  toward  the  outside  world. 

As  China  continues  to  grow  in  power,  it  may  seek  to  extend  its  influence  wi^lely 
in  Asia.  Every  small  country  in  Indo-China  must  constantly  be  alert  to  China's 
changing  foreign  policy.  So  must  India,  where  there  is  ever-present  the  danger 
of  renewed  fighting  and  war  over  still  unsettled  boundaries. 

The  Philippines  and  even  Japan  may  one  day  be  subject  to  either  direct  or 
covert  challenge  from  Mainland  China.  Whether,  and  to  what  degree,  China  may 
attempt  to  export  revolution  and  "wars  of  national  liberation"  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  better  able  to  cope  with  such  unfavorable  develop- 
ments by  burying  its  head  in  the  sands  of  ignorance  like  the  proverbial  ostrich 
and  pretending  that  Communist  China  does  not  exist.  Our  own  national  security 
interests  require  that  we  accord  to  China  the  same  consideration  we  have  long 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  also  require  that  we  keep  our  guard  up. 
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U.S. — China  Teade 
(By  Walter  F.  Mondale,  April  15,  1970) 

Last  year  after  much  study  and  discussion,  the  Congress  enacted  a  most  sig- 
nificant piece  of  legislation  regarding  East-West  trade— the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  draft  that  act  and  served  as 
floor  manager  during  its  Senate  passage.  In  commenting  at  that  time  on  the 
statute  that  had  been  in  effect  for  20  years,  I  said,  "All  of  the  evidence  the  Sub- 
committee received  indicates  that  the  present  Export  Control  Act  hurts  no  one 
but  ourselves.  The  communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are  not  hurt ;  they  can 
obtain  what  they  need  from  other  free  world  countries.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  not  hurt ;  indeed  their  businessmen  have  received  a  windfall  by  vir- 
tue of  U.S.  default.  Only  the  American  businessmen  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  substantially  hurt.  Basically  we  deny  ourselves  the  right  to  compete." 
This  is  true  not  only  with  respect  to  the  greatly  restricted  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  nearly  total  embargo  upon  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

Not  only  has  U.S.  policy  virtually  prohibited  direct  U.S.-Chinese  trade  (which 
in"l96S  totalled  only  $200,000 — largely  publications,  and  works  of  art,  which  the 
U.S.  imported  from  China),  but  it  has,  until  the  Administration  changed  policy 
last  December,  severely  affected  trade  between  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
firms  and  mainland  China.  This  essentially  has  been  a  United  States  policy  of 
extraterritoriality — a  holdover  from  the  days  of  colonial  trade. 

In  spite  of  these  restrictions,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  year  in 
liberalizing  East-West  trade.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  passed  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  representing  the  culmination  of  two 
years  of  work,  declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  encourage 
trade  wdth  all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  relations, 
except  those  countries  with  which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  against  the  national  interest  .  .  ." 

In  spite  of  a  decidedly  lukewarm  acceptance  of  the  new  East-West  trade  legis- 
lation, the  Administration  has  moved  on  its  own  to  begin  a  relaxation  of  the  total 
prohibition  against  exports  to  China.  On  December  19,  1969,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  changes  in  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  China.  It  announced 
that  "for  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms,  most  Foreign  Assets  Control  restric- 
tions on  transactions  with  China  regarded  as  non-strategic  by  COCOM  are  re- 
moved." It  went  on  to  state  that  "This  is  intended  to  permit  American  subsidiar- 
ies, insofar  as  FAC  restrictions  are  concerned,  to  engage  in  trade  with  Communist 
China  under  regulations  applicable  to  other  firms  in  countries  in  which  they 
operate  and  to  remove  restrictions  which  tJiose  countries  view  as  interference  in 
their  domestic  affairs"  (emphasis  added).  While,  this  provision  is  still  far  from 
even  a  limited  endorsement  of  trade  with  China,  it  is  an  encouraging  recognition 
of  a  new  policy  of  noninterference  in  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Two  other  changes,  announced  at  the  same  time,  also  signify  a  thaw  in  admin-i 
istration  policy,  although  the  immediate  practical  effects  are  likely  to  be  negligi- 
ble. American  financial,  shipping,  and  trading  agencies  abroad  may  now  finance, 
ship,  and  insure  China  trade. 

Also,  private  citizens  traveling  abroad  will  be  able  to  bring  back  for  their 
own  use  an  unlimited  amount  of  goods  of  Chinese  origin.  Before  last  summer, 
such  purchases  had  been  illegal,  and  until  the  most  recent  change  there  was  a 
$100  limit  upon  them. 

There  has  also  been  speculation  that  the  United  States  was  interested  in 
approaching  the  Chinese  with  offers  to  sell  wheat  and  other  feed  grains.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin  last  month  testified  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  mentioned  the  desirability  of  removing  prohibitions  which  re- 
strict trade  with  China.  In  a  later  "clarification,"  he  indicated  that  his  words 
were  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  However,  speculation 
persists,  encouraged  by  United  States  business  organizations,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  considering  further  moves  to  restore  some  economic  relations  with 

Yet  while  Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  greatly  liberalize  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe;  while  the  Administration  relaxes  some  of  the  more  obvious 
injustices  encountered  in  trade  between  China  and  American  subsidiaries  abroad, 
and  while  speculation  of  further  liberalization  persists,  no  haste  change  has 
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occurred  in  U.S.-Chinese  trade.  If  relations  with  the  most  populous  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  nation  on  Earth  are  ever  to  be  normalized,  we  must  begin  with 
a  normalization  of  social  and  economic  relations. 

For  20  years  we  have  imposed  virtually  a  total  embargo  on  trade  with  main- 
land China.  Acting  upon  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  and  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  the  President,  within  6 
months  of  the  establishment  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  declared  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  placed  controls  on  all  exports  to  China,  paralleling  at  that 
time  controls  then  placed  on  shipments  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Three  days  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June,  1950,  a 
total  embargo  on  all  goods  to  North  Korea  was  instituted.  Several  weeks  later  the 
United  States  Government  revoked  all  outstanding  licenses  to  export  to  China. 

In  early  December,  1950,  the  Commerce  Department  issued  instructions  requir- 
ing written  permission  for  the  direct  or  indirect  export  of  any  goods  to  China. 
Before  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  after  Chinese  entrance  into  the  Korean 
War,  assets  of  residents  of  China  and  North  Korea  were  frozen  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  addition,  the  Commerce  Department  issued  a  transportation 
order  barring  U.S.  ships  from  stopping  at  Chinese  ports  or  transporting  any 
Chinese  cargo.  Consequently,  as  1959  ended,  a  total  U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with 
China  had  been  instituted. 

From  imposition  of  a  bilateral  trade  embargo,  the  U.S.  then  attempted  to 
institute  a  total  free  world  embargo  on  trade  with  Communist  China.  Several 
methods  were  used:  First,  the  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  agreed  in 
July  of  1950,  within  a  month  of  the  start  of  the  Korean  War,  to  extend  their 
control  over  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  trade  with  China.  During  the  height 
of  the  Korean  War,  COCOM,  at  the  instigation  of  the  United  States,  adopted  a 
much  larger  list  of  control  items  which  became  known  as  the  "China  difEeren- 
tiai."  Trade  between  China  and  our  allies,  however,  did  continue,  including 
British  trade  with  China  through  Hong  Kong. 

Second,  at  the  urging  of  the  United  States,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  on  May  18,  1951,  a  resolution  recommending  that  every 
member-state  apply  an  embargo  on  shipments  to  China  of  "arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value,  and  items  used  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war."  Since  the  United  Nations  was  one  of  the  belligerents  in 
the  Korean  War,  the  resolution  further  recommended  that  "every  state  deter- 
mine which  commodities  exported  from  its  territory  fall  within  the  embargo 
and  apply  controls  to  give  effect  to  the  embargo  and  prevent  by  all  means  within 
its  .iurisdiction  the  circumvention  of  controls  on  shipments  by  other  states  pur- 
suant to  the  present  resolution." 

The  third  means  of  forcing  our  own  embargo  with  China  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World  was  through  our  military  and  economic  aid  legislation.  During  the 
early  50's,  the  Korean  War  was  at  its  height.  Some  of  the  Western  allies  con- 
tinued to  trade  with  China.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  had  instituted  the  giant 
Marshall  Plan  to  rehabilitate  much  of  Western  Europe.  Strong  feeling  was 
aroused  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kern  of  Missouri  in  his  repeated 
attacks  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  its  possible  effect  against  American  troops 
fighting  in  Korea.  Senator  Kem  reminded  his  colleagues :  "All  too  fresh  in  our 
minds  is  the  fact  that  during  World  War  II  our  ships  and  planes  were  blasted 
with  scrap  iron  furnished  by  us  to  the  Japs  ...  It  is  entirely  possible,  even 
probable  that  many  of  the  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  from  Marshall  Plan 
countries  to  Russia  went  into  building  those  very  same  guns  and  tanks  now 
killing  our  boys." 

The  battle  raged  between  those  forces  calling  for  a  complete  and  mandatory 
aid  ban  on  those  countries  trading  with  the  communists,  and  those  favoring 
Presidential  discretion  in  determining  which  countries  were  and  were  not  com- 
plying with  U.S.  regulations  on  trading  with  the  communist  nations.  During 
August,  1951,  the  Battle  Act  formalized  Congressional  action  and  applied  an 
embargo  on  arms  traflac  between  the  United  States  and  the  communist  countries, 
and  extended  this  embargo  to  all  countries  receiving  aid  from  the  United  States. 
The  bill  stated  that  "No  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance"  could  be 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  any  nation  which  did  not  in  turn  apply  the 
same  embargo  on  shipments  to  communist  nations. 

It  would  seem  particularly  wise  in  1970 — in  light  of  changing  "Cold  War 
policies,"  in  light  of  the  consolidation  of  Communist  power  on  the  Chinese  main- 
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land,  aiul  in  lisht  of  the  questionable  political  and/or  economic  effect  of  this 
-embargo — to  review  these  old  restrictions  of  the  1950's. 

The  noted  American  economist,  Alexander  Eckstein,  analyzed  the  political  and 
'economic  effectiveness  of  our  policies  in  his  definative  work  on  Commnnist  China's 
Economie  Growth  and  Foreign  Trade.  The  basic  objective  of  United  States  policy 
toward  China,  according  to  Eckstein,  is  designed  to  isolate  and  contain  it  within 
its  present  boundaries  and  trade  controls  are  intended  to  support  both  these 
objectives.  If  adhered  to  by  all  major  trading  countries,  such  controls  would, 
of  course  limit  intercourse  with  China  and  therefore  isolate  her  not  only  com- 
merciallv.  but  politically  as  well."  Eckstein  then  claimed  that:  "while  the 
United  States  trade  policy  was  formerly  ineffective  because  China  could  obtain 
controlled  and  embargoed  goods  from  communist  countries,  it  is  now  ineffec- 
tive because  these  same  goods  (except  for  military  material)  can  be  obtained 
from  practically  every  country  which  exports  them  except  the  United  States  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Soviet  Union.'  Consequently,  he  concluded.  "In  her  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  therefore,  China  probably  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  or 
modify  seriously  any  of  her  important  foreign  policy  objectives  even  though  such 
decisions  might  benefit  her  economy." 

It  is  vital  to  note,  therefore,  that  leading  economists  who  specialize  in  Chinese 
trade  have  concluded  after  exhaustive  study  that  the  United  States  embargo  is 
"practically  of  no  economic  significance."  China,  according  to  Alexander  Eck- 
stein :  "has  been  and  is  currently  able  to  obtain  virtually  all  the  good  she  needs 
from  other  countries  at  no  .significant  additional  cost.  Therefore,  the  embargo 
has  only  a  symbolic  meaning.  It  stands  as  a  symbol  of  our  determination  to  iso- 
late China,  to  treat  her  as  an  outlaw,  and  to  refuse  to  have  any  dealings  with 
her  .  ,  .  The  embargo  also  serves,  however,  to  maintain  the  illusion  at  home 
that  we  are  somehow  inflicting  serious  damage  upon  the  Communist  Chinese 
through  it.  Moreover,  the  embargo  and  our  general  policy  on  our  trade  with  China 
have  three  other  consequences.  1)  They  separate  us  from  our  allies  who  do  not 
see  the  point  of  our  policy  on  either  theoretical  or  practical  grounds.  2)  They 
contribute  to  frictions  between  ourselves  and  our  allies  whenever  we  attempt  to 
press  our  allies  to  bring  their  policies  into  line  with  ours.  3^  Finally,  they  de- 
prive our  businessmen  of  their  potential  share,  however  modest,  of  the  China  trade 
now  carried  on  by  other  countries." 

While  the  United  States  has  maintained  this  embargo  on  trade  with  mainland 
China,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  our  European  and  Asia  allies  have  been  doing 
in  this  regard.  In  1968,  for  instance,  our  neighbor  and  good  friend  Canada  sold 
a  total  of  $150  million  in  manufacture  goods  to  mainland  China  :  France  sold 
$87.7  million;  Italy  sold  $61.1  million:  Great  Britain  sold  $69.8  million;  and 
West  Germany  sold  a  total  of  $171.4  million.  We  can  see  another  instance,  then, 
in  which  unrealistic  trade  policies  of  the  United  States  have  resulted  in  our 
abandonment  of  a  substantial  market  to  our  allies. 

On  this  point  Najeeb  Halaby,  President  of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
speaking  in  February,  1970,  to  a  world  trade  convention  in  Chicago  said  that 
many  of  the  partitcipation  in  that  conference  would  be  richer  if  the  United  States 
had  permitted  the  exportation  of  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebra.ska  wheat  to 
China,  instead  of  letting  Canada  obtain  the  large  orders  she  had  during  this  la.st 
decade.  During  the  first  8  years  of  the  1960's,  for  example,  Canada  exported  one 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  to  China. 

Our  policy,  then,  has  been  to  block  China's  economic  development— and.  indeed, 
her  development  as  a  nation.  This  policy  has  been  totally  unsuccessfully.  This 
broader  policy  of  containment,  isolation,  and  military  encirclement  of  China  as 
a  basis  of  our  Asian  policy  has  been  based  on  the  fundamental  assumption  that 
the  Communist  government  which  took  over  China  in  1949  was  temporary,  and 
could  be  brought  down  by  a  policy  of  pressure  from  the  outside. 

Such  a  policy,  however,  is  more  lilcely  to  be  counterproductive — even  assuming 
the  wisdom  of  the  basic  objective.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  tbat_ political 
and  economic  pressures  from  the  ont'^ide  are  far  more  likely  to  consolidate  the 
power  of  a  government  than  weaken  it.  While  China  misht  be  somewhat  inhibited 
economicfilly  by  an  inability  to  engage  in  normal  foreign  trade,  she  is  perfectly 
capable  of  meeting  her  basic  economic  needs  from  her  own  resources.  Whnt  we 
are  promoting,  then,  is  a  M-holly  self-sufficient  China — uninhibited  by  the  fear  of 
economic  loss  due  to  her  actions  or  attitudes. 

The  other  response  to  a  policy  of  isolation  might  be  to  become  totally  relinnt 
upon  trade  Math  a  single  other  nation  or  bloc  of  nations.  Our  restrictions  on  trnde 
with  Eastern  Europe^  have  had  this  effect— adding  to,  rather  than  weakening, 
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Soviet  economic  and  political  hegemony  in  this  area.  Originally,  our  boycott  of 
China  had  the  same  effect,  with  Soviet  trade  accounting  for  nearly  half  of  all 
Chinese  trade  before  their  break  in  1959.  Currently,  the  Sino-Soviet  split  has 
dropped  the  Soviet  share  of  Chinese  trade  to,  in  1967,  about  $107  million  or  less 
than  3%  of  total  Chinese  trade. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  our  best  intentions,  China  has  become  primarily  a  free  world 
trader,  doing  about  75%  of  her  trade  with  non-Communist  nations. 

Her  major  trading  partners,  for  example — Japan,  Hong  Kong,  West  Germany, 
and  Singapore — are  all  non-Communist. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  our  policy  of  isolating  China  from  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World  has  been  less  than  successful.  But  we  still  maintain  a  posture  toward 
China  which  is  based  on  the  old  assumption  of  economic  and  political  isolation 
and  containment. 

If  we  can  accept  what  I  believe  to  be  the  obvious — that  the  United  States  has 
little  or  no  influence  over  internal  events  on  the  Chinese  Mainland — and  if  we 
can  assume  that  the  interest  of  world  and  Asian  stability  are  best  served  by  a 
China  dependent  upon  normal  international  intercourse,  then  it  would  seem  that 
new  trade  policies  with  respect  to  China  are  in  order. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  expect  too  much  from  changes  on  our  part.  China's 
total  trade  is  still  small — about  $2  billion  each  of  imports  and  exports.  By  com- 
parison, 1968  figures  show  the  Soviet  Union  importing  about  $9.4  billion  and  ex- 
porting $10.6  billion  ;  Germany  importing  $20.1  billion  and  exporting  ,$24.8  billion  ; 
and  the  United  States  importing  $33.3  billion  and  exporting  $.34.7  billion. 

At  present,  then,  there  is  no  "vast,  untapped  market"  in  China,  although  the 
liotential  is  surely  there.  More  significant  in  the  short  run  may  be  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Chinese  to  respond  to  any  moves  we  might  make  in  behalf  of  open- 
ing up  trade.  So  far,  they  have  not  responded  to  the  minor  liberalizations  which 
we  have  unilaterally  taken.  But,  as  China  attempts  to  recover  from  economic 
chaos  of  recent  years ;  as  the  ideologists  of  the  Long  March  give  way  to  Com- 
munists of  the  more  bureaucratized  variety ;  as  China  seeks  to  build  up  her 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union ;  and  as  the  disasterous  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  comes  to  a  close,  there  should  be  a  potential  for  considerable  expansion 
of  our  current  $200,000  worth  of  trade  with  China.  Mr.  William  E.  Roberts. 
President  of  Ampex  Corporation  and  Chairman  of  the  California  Industry  and 
World  Trade  Commission  recently  suggested  that  U.S.-China  trade  could  reach 
$250  million  within  a  decade.  Any  such  estimate  is,  of  course,  an  educated  guess, 
but  there  should  be  little  doubt  of  the  trade  potential  if  tempered  with  patience 
on  our  part. 

In  the  meantime,  such  changes  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  trade 
i-elations  with  all  nations,  especially  our  allies.  Writing  in  the  December,  1968, 
issue  of  the  Columhia  Journal  of  World  Business,  the  University  of  Michigan's 
economist  Robert  F.  Dernberger  argues  cogently  that  "Sino-United  States  re- 
lations must  be  improved  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  significant  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  China 
would  not  respond  immediately  to  a  unilateral  removal  of  the  many  restrictions 
on  that  trade.  However,  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  and  the  political  pres- 
sures that  accompany  them  would  greatly  benefit  those  of  our  allies  who  desire 
to  trade  with  China  and  would  greatly  facilitate  an  increase  in  exports  to  our 
allies,  i.e.  the  export  of  parts  and  inports  used  in  the  foreign  production  of  end 
products  for  export  to  China.  In  other  words,  the  existing  restrictions  on  trade 
with  China  impinge  on  U.S.  businessmen  and  on  our  allies  in  Europe  much  more 
than  they  impinge  on  China.  The  unilateral  removal  of  these  restrictions  would 
be  an  important  first  step  in  improving  Sino-American  relations,  although  the 
initial  reaction  would  probably  be  minimal." 

In  summary.  I  would  make  several  policy  recommendations : 

First,  we  must  operate  on  the  assumption  that  China,  whatever  political  up- 
heavals the  future  may  bring  will  remain  governed  by  basically  the  same  forces 
whirh  govern  her  todav.  and  that  no  internal  or  external  pressure  is  likely  to 
create  an  abandonment  of  or  radical  departure  from,  her  current  political  and 
economic  ideology. 

Second,  we  must  abandon  the  explicit  or  implicit  assumption  that  our  trade — 
or  non-trade — with  China  can  have  an  significant  effect  either  upon  her  foreign 
policv  or  upon  her  domestic  ideology. 

Third,  we  must  abandon  our  nttempts  to  impose  our  economic  and  foreign 
policy  toward  China  upon  our  allies  and  upon  other  nations  of  the  West. 

Fourth,  we  should  seek  now  to  begin  what  will  be  a  long  and  slow  process 
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of  normalization  by  applying  controls  upon  China  trade  no  more  stringent  than 
those  controls  placed  upon  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  would  mean  a 
continuation  of  prohil)itions  upon  trade  with  military  or  strategic  value  but  a 
relaxation  of  control  and  even  an  encouragement  of  other  forms  of  peaceful, 
non-strategic  trade. 

Communications  and  Travel  With  China 

(By  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  April  29,  1970) 

1.   BRIEF    HISTORY   OF   U.S.-CHINA   COMMUNICATIONS 

On  April  15,  our  distinguished  Senate  trade  expert  stated  that  "if  relations 
with  the  most  populous  and  potentially  dangerous  nation  on  Earth  are  ever  to  be 
normalized,  we  must  begin  with  a  normalization  of  social  and  economic  rela- 
tions". Senator  Mondale  then  perceptively  reviewed  the  economic  aspects  of  this 
normalization.  Today,  I  will  discuss  the  social  side. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  here  the  history  of  U.S. -China  relations  which  others 
already  have  more  than  adequately  reviewed.  However,  I  believe  that  some 
restatement  of  history  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  perceive  the  conditions  which 
make  social  changes  between  these  two  nations  unlikely  in  the  immediate  and 
near  future. 

Besides  traders  and  diplomats,  our  missionaries,  doctors,  educators,  and  tech- 
nical experts  had  innumerable  contacts  with  the  Chinese  from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  until  1947.  As  Professor  James  Thomson  of  Harvard  phrased  it:  "An 
'Open  Door'  to  China  came  to  mean  400  million  potential  customers,  400  million 
potential  Christians — our  special  receptacle  for  the  outflow  of  our  altruism, 
and  our  special  protectorate  against  the  obvious  greed  of  the  European  and 
Japanese  predators". 

Indeed,  the  efforts  of  other  nations  did  seem  predatory.  The  British  traders, 
who  arrived  in  China  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  demanded 
exclusive  trade  franchise.  In  order  to  further  their  economic  ends,  European 
powers  waged  numerous  wars  against  the  Chinese.  The  Westerners,  with  their 
superior  military  technology  usually  were  victorious.  Consequently,  the  Chinese 
were  forced  into  signing  unequal  treaties  which  ceded  part  of  their  territory  to 
Westerners.  Also,  extraterritoriality  was  frequently  practiced  in  China  during 
those  days.  The  Chinese  customs  service  was  controlled  by  the  British,  and 
much  of  their  finance  and  foreign  trade  was  completely  dominated  by  non-Chinese. 

China  was  exploited  economically,  and  the  centuries-old  traditions  of  her 
culture  were  attacked.  The  international  settlement  in  Shanghai  had  foreign 
police  and  foreign  courts.  Clubs  bore  signs  warning  that  dogs  and  Chinese  were 
not  allowed.  As  depicted  in  a  cartoon  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Chinese 
dragon  was  being  dismembered  by  the  Western  powers,  all  of  which  had  conces- 
sions in  China.  Thus,  the  Chinese  people,  who  considered  themselves  superior 
to  all  others,  were  second  class  citizens  in  their  own  land. 

As  Professor  Thomson  summarized :  "What  to  the  West  was  the  century  of 
China's  'opening' — China's  exposure  to  the  benefits  of  Western  civilization — 
was  something  rather  different  to  China.  It  was  a  century  of  national  trauma : 
of  the  collapse  of  a  2,000-year  system  of  values,  social  structure,  and  political 
authority — the  collapse  of  one  of  mankind's  most  durable  creations,  the  Con- 
fucian state — a  collapse  induced  by  Western  guns,  ideas,  and  institutions.  Out 
with  the  state  went  its  all-encompassing  ideology.  In  its  place,  came  the  pro- 
longed agony  of  a  search  for  something  new  to  fill  the  vacuum,  to  regenerate 
the  nation,  and  to  repel  the  foreign  intruders". 

Thus,  while  the  U.S.  could  legitimately  claim  not  to  have  insulted  the  Chinese 
to  the  extent  the  Europeans  had,  it  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  being  included  in 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  intruders  and  their  influence  from  the  China  mainland. 
We  simply  failed  to  understand  the  facet  of  Chinese  character  which  resents  the 
influence  of  any  nation,  not  only  those  which  forced  themselves  into  her  national 
life.  In  fact,  because  of  our  continuing  strong  ties  to  the  faction  defeated  in 
China's  civil  war,  the  U.S.  actually  has  become  one  of  her  two  great  enemies. 

11.    EFFORTS    TO    COMMUNICATE    IN    THE    1950'SAND    1960'S 

A.  Chinese  overtures  in  the  1950' s  and  U.S.  reaction  thereto 

For  two  centuries,  the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations  sought  to 
expand  contacts  with  China.  During  this  period,  China  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
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isolate  herself.  In  the  middle  lOoO's,  this  cycle  was  reversed.  The  United  States 
sought  to  isolate  China  while  China  attempted  to  reopen  her  doors  to  Americans. 
For  instance,  in  August,  1956,  the  Chinese  government  offered  visas  to  15  U.S. 
newsmen  who  had  requested  them.  The  State  Department,  however,  announced 
that  it  would  continue  to  bar  travel  to  Communist  China  as  long  as  Americans 
were  held  there  as  "political  hostages".  Gradually  during  the  next  year,  under 
pressure  from  the  American  journalistic  community,  Secretary  Dulles  grudgingly 
relented,  first  to  permit  a  "pool"  of  American  newsmen  to  visit  China  and  then 
to  authorize  24  news  organizations  to  send  correspondents  to  mainland  China 
for  a  seven-month  period.  The  State  Department,  nevertheless,  said  the  U.  S. 
would  not  accord  reciprocal  visas  to  newsmen  from  China.  By  this  time,  the 
Chinese  began  to  draw  back  from  their  proposal. 

B.  Kennedy  and,  Johnson  administrations  policies 

As  the  GO'S  began.  China  watchers  had  great  expectations  that  the  Kennedy 
Administration  would  institute  a  fresh  approach  to  U.  S.-China  relations.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  President  Kennedy  soon  after  taking  office  decided  for 
political  reasons  that  he  would  not  move  in  a  new  direction  on  the  U.  S.-China 
situation  until  his  second  term. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  tenor  of  official  U.  S.  pronouncements  became 
less  hostile  to  Peking  and  efforts  to  reopen  communications  were  renewed.  In 
March,  1966,  restrictions  on  travel  to  China  by  scholars  were  eased.  The  follow- 
ing month,  it  was  disclosed  that  for  the  first  time  scientists  and  scholars  from 
China  would  be  permitted  to  visit  the  United  States.  By  July,  the  State  Depart- 
ment relaxed  restrictions  on  tourist  travel  to  Communist  China.  The  only  condi- 
tion imposed  by  the  new  regulations  was  that  the  traveler's  position  or  pro- 
fessional stature  be  such  that  his  trip  would  benefit  the  U.  S. 

In  May,  1968,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.I.A.  extended  an  invitation  to  certain 
Chinese  journalists  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  cover  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign.  As  it  has  since  1958,  Peking  rejected  all  the  aforementioned 
overtures. 

III.    POSITION    OF    NIXON    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  manifested  a  renewed  willingness  to  establish 
contacts  with  China.  Perhaps  this  is  most  appropriate,  for  as  Professor  Thomson 
noted :  "That  the  healers  are  the  man  and  the  party  that  organized  the  1950's 
headhunt  for  those  who  'lost  China'  is  ironic  but  perhaps  necessary.  Republican 
anticommunists  are  less  vulnerable  to  charges  of  'softness'  on  communism,  and 
therefore,  best  equipped  to  risk  accommodation". 

Last  July,  the  Nixon  Administration  broadened  passport  rules  for  China  when 
it  authorized  automatic  validation  for  six  specific  categories  of  travelers,  includ- 
ing congressmen  and  teachers.  In  March  of  this  year,  State  Department  officials 
announced  that  passports  have  been  validated  for  China  travel  for  certain  other 
Americans  who  did  not  fall  within  the  July,  1969,  categories.  Included  in  this 
extension  are  businessmen  and  tourists  with  specific  interests.  More  than  700 
Americans  now  hold  passports  valid  for  travel  in  China,  but  only  three  have 
received  entry  visas  from  Peking  in  the  past  five  years.  The  easing  of  pass- 
port restrictions,  coupled  with  revisions  in  our  China  trade  policy,  is  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  executive  branch's  interest  in  dismantling  the  barriers  separating 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples.  This  observation  is  bolstered  by  our  willing- 
ness last  January  and  February  to  resume  meetings  in  Warsaw  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

rv.    PEKING'S    REACTIONS 

Yet  Peking,  even  since  the  Warsaw  meetings,  has  continued  to  reject  American 
visitation  overtures.  Why?  Two  answers  are  advanced  by  China  watchers.  First, 
the  Chinese  feel  that  for  21  years  the  U.  S.  has  been  trying  to  destroy  them  by 
following  a  policy  of  containment,  isolation,  trade  embargo,  and  military  encircle- 
ment. Second,  the  Chinese  believe  that  since  the  U.  S.  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
down  their  government  by  these  methods,  now  maybe  we  want  to  subvert  them 
by  sending  American  travelers  and  traders.  Considering  what  happened  to  their 
country  during  the  last  century,  these  assessments  of  Chinese  attitudes  are 
persuasive. 

In  addition  to  their  nineteenth  century  experience,  several  other  factors  may 
influence  China's  position :  first,  our  continuing  armed  presence  in  Asia ;  sec- 
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ond,  onr  strong  support  of  Taiwan :  and  third,  internal  pressures  on  the  Chinese 
government.  These  three  situations  give  a  pessimistic  tint  to  proposals  to  renew 
communications  with  China.  Only  one  factor,  the  Russia-China  split,  is  cause 
for  optimism.  In  view  of  this  development,  it  might  he  considered  to  China's 
advantage  to  relate  to  the  U.S.  to  prevent  us  from  siding  with  Russia.  Our  gov- 
ernment already  has  stated  its  neutrality  in  the  dispute.  Thus,  this  also  might 
encourage  China  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  more  open  relations  with 
the  U.S. 

V.    CONGEES  SIGN  AT.   POSITIONS 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  not  helped  the  Administration  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  a  thaw  in  Chinese-American  relations.  Rather,  in  the  past  six  months, 
it  has  assumed  a  posture  which  can  only  appear  as  militant  to  the  Chinese.  In 
the  FY  1970  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  House  provided  an  authorization  of 
$54..5  million  for  jet  aircraft  for  Taiwan.  Fortunately,  the  Senate  deleted  this 
provision.  Last  month,  the  House  approved  legislation  which  would  give  Taiwan 
three  submarines.  As  so  often  happens,  the  House  seems  insensitive  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  gained  by  refraining  from  such  actions. 

The  Senate  has  pursued  a  more  reasoned  approach  to  the  question  of  U.S.- 
China relations.  In  1966,  for  example,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
seven  days  of  hearings  on  U.S. -Mainland  China  policy.  Although  no  significant 
policy  changes  resulted,  the  Senate's  interest  could  have  only  encouraged  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  reappraise  the  U.S.'s  position. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  leadership  required 
to  improve  U.S. -China  relations  will  have  to  continue  to  come  from  the  White 
House. 

VI.    PRIVATE   INTERESTS   IN    U.S. -CHINA   COMMUNICATIONS 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  private  American  citizens  in  opening 
communications  with  China.  As  noted  earlier,  American  journalists  are  eager  to 
visit  the  mainland.  Scholars  and  doctors  also  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Chinnese.  Press  reports  of  a  luncheon  address  by  the  President  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  Naieeh  E.  Halaby.  indicated  he  supported  swift 
moves  to  develop  economic  ties  with  Communist  China.  At  a  later  news  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Halaby  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Pan  American  was  "thinking  about" 
the  time  when  a  new  regime  in  China  might  make  airline  service  possible,  al- 
though negotiations  would  take  five  or  more  years.  When  contacted  about  ap- 
pearing at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Halaby  retreated  somewhat  from  the  press'  inter- 
pretation of  his  comments.  His  main  concern  was  based  on  the  I'eaction  of 
Russian  officials  with  whom  Pan  American  had  negotiated  for  ten  years  in  order 
to  get  a  New  York  to  Moscow  run.  Would  it  not  be  another  ironic  twist  if  Russia 
now  tried  to  isolate  China  by  applying  pressures  on  those  who  have  contacts  with 
her  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  same  contacts  with  China  ? 

Other  private  groups  have  evidenced  an  interest  in  improving  U.S. -China  rela- 
tions. Recently  my  East-West  Trade  Committee  of  MCPL  held  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing for  representatives  of  the  busine.ss  and  labor  communities.  Early  in  our 
discussion,  the  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  a.sked  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  Eastern  Europe,  China  should  not  be  included  in  our  trade  review. 
Certainly,  even  this  slight  indication  of  interest  in  China  Is  encouraging.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  from  the  position  adopted  just  two  years  ago  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber.  In  a  1968  policy  statement,  the  Chamber  said :  "A  long  range 
objective  should  be  a  free  and  democratic  China  on  the  Asia  mainland.  To  this 
end,  we  urge  the  U.S.  government  to  explore  steps  designed  to  more  effectively 
open  channels  of  communication  with  the  people  of  mainland  China.  The  United 
States  should  continue  its  recognition  of  the  Nationalist  government  of  China 
now  on  Taiwan  and  should  contimie  to  render  assistance  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  otir  interests.  The  Chamber  favors  adhering  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  government  to  conditions  which  have  existed,  in  not  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  in  opposing  its  seating  in  the 
United  Nations". 

The  Chinese.  looking  at  the  first  two  sentences  of  this  statement,  could  draw 
only  one  conclusion — that  the  U.S.  Chamber  advocated  a  different  government 
in  China  and  that  lines  of  communication  should  be  established  by  Americans  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  that  this  cannot  be  our  goal.  Rather,  we  must  accept 
China  for  what  she  is — a  major  Asian  nation.  Why  should  we  expect  to  change 
China's  form  of  government  when  we  did  not  hold  such  expectations  for  Russia? 
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VII.    CONCLUSION 

As  Americans  we  are  essentially  desirous  of  minimum  government  regulation 
of  our  speech  and  movements.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  we  seek  to  incorporate 
into  our  foreign  policy  this  desire  for  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  people. 
Thus,  our  attempt  to  break  down  isolation  and  mutual  suspicion  between  our 
country  and  China  simply  embodies  that  fundamental  American  tradition. 

One  of  the  leading  China  scholars  of  the  United  States  said  recently  that  he'd 
gone  to  Chinese  embassies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  talk  to  officials  there 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  permission  to  visit  China.  In  a  seemingly  adament  way, 
however,  Chinese  embassy  officers  would  always  respond :  "No,  you're  an  Ameri- 
can. Our  rule  is  not  to  talk  to  Americans.  Until  the  United  States  changes  its 
policy  of  complete  hostility  towards  China,  we  will  not  be  able  to  invite  you  to 
our  country".  The  charade  thus  continues  back  and  forth.  Words  flow  between 
individuals  but  little  communication  takes  place. 

However,  we  have  not  exhausted  the  options  available  to  us  to  encourage  com- 
munication. In  my  opinion,  there  are  several  further  overtures  we  might  make. 
First,  I  believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  if  the  Nixon  Administration  would  extend 
invitations  to  the  Chinese,  as  was  done  by  the  Johnson  Administration  in  the 
late  60's.  For  example,  an  invitation  to  the  New  China  News  Agency  and  to 
doctors  and  educators  to  visit  the  U.S.  might  indicate  to  the  Peking  government 
that  we  have  something  to  learn  from  them.  Second,  I  believe  we  should  en- 
courage unofficial  meetings  between  journalists  and  professional  Chinese  and 
Americans  outside  either  country.  Finally,  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
if  the  Congressional  build-up  of  Taiwan  could  be  held  at  bay. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  we  implemented  these  suggestions,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  expect  any  drastic  change  in  the  Chinese  position  for  the  time  being.  As  long 
as  we  remain  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  difficult  for  China  to  accept  our  efforts  as 
sincere.  I  think  this  is  understandable.  If  China  had  500,000  troops  in  Mexico, 
we  would  be  somewhat  leery  of  any  friendly  actions  she  might  take. 

As  we  withdrew  from  Korea  in  the  middle  50's,  China  made  her  first  overtures 
to  resume  communications  with  us.  Perhaps,  when  we  extricate  ourselves  from 
Vietnam,  there  again  will  be  an  opportunity  to  reestablish  communications  with 
the  Chinese. 

China  and  the  ABM 

(By  Robert  L.  Leggett,  May  20,  1970) 

Since  work  began  on  the  anti-ballistic  missile  system  in  1956,  four  missions 
have  been  conceived  for  it : 

1.  Defense  oj  the  American  people  against  a  heavy  Soviet  attack.— Thi^  mis- 
sion was  abandoned  in  1967,  when  Secretary  McNamara  concluded  it  was  tech- 
nically unfeasible  in  the  sense  that  any  ABM  expenditure  in  this  direction  could 
be  oft'.set  by  a  much  cheaper  offensive  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Testifying  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  that  year,  he  said : 

".  .  .  all  we  could  accomplish  by  deploying  ABM  systems  against  one  another 
would  be  to  increase  greatly  our  defense  expenditures,  without  any  gain  in  real 
security  for  either  side." 

This  position  has  not  been  subsequently  contested  by  the  White  House  or  the 
Pentagon.  Heavy  anti-Soviet  defense  is  not  a  live  issue  at  present,  although  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  should  a  President  decide  we  needed  such  a  system  for  povk- 
barrel  reasons,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  finding  generals  who  would  declare  it 
essential  to  national  security. 

2.  Defense  against  China. — At  the  same  time  Robert  McNamara  was  rejecting 
the  heavy  anti-Soviet  defense  as  futile  and  prohibitively  expensive,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  becoming  aware  of  the  need  to  build  some  kind  of  ABM — any 
ABM — to  protect  the  Democrats  against  the  Republican  charges  of  allowing  an 
"AB:M  gap"  to  develop.  In  the  fall  of  1967  the  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  capability 
were  rather  radically  and  dramatically  revised  upward.  So  Johnson  proposed 
Sentinel,  which  was  a  light  anti-Chinese  ABM  system  designed  to  cost  approx- 
imately one-fifth  as  much  as  the  heavy  anti-Soviet  system.  (The  projected  costs 
were  $4  billion  and  .$20  billion,  respectively.) 

The   anti-Chinese   mission   was   relegated   to   secondary   status   by   President . 
Nixon  in  1969,  l)nt  now  in  1970  it  is  enjoying  a  formidable  renaissance,  and  the 
latest  DOD  Posture   Statement  presents  it  as  the  primary  rationale  for  the 
current  Safeguard  ABM. 
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3.  Defense  of  our  hardened  IC'BM  sites  against  heavy  Soviet  attack. — This  was 
presented  by  President  Nixon  as  the  primary  rationale  for  the  Safeguard  system 
he  announced  in  March,  1969.  However,  the  technical  inadequacy  of  Safeguard  to 
perform  this  mission  was  examined  in  considerable  and  damaging  detail  during 
the  ensuing  Congressional  debate,  with  the  result  that  this  mission  has  recently 
been  soft-pedaled  in  favor  of  the  anti-Chinese  rationale. 

4.  Defense  against  an  accidental  or  unauthorized  launch  from  any  source. — 
This  is  the  only  one  of  its  many  missions  Safeguard  has  even  a  remote  hope  of 
performing  successfully.  However,  the  probability  of  such  an  attack  occurring  is 
too  small  to  justify  the  expense  of  Safeguard,  which  In  four  years  has  escalated 
from  the  similar-sized  1967  Sentinel's  $4  billion  to  more  than  $12  billion  in  1970. 
So  defense  against  accidental  launch  is  merely  a  secondary  or  "fringe"  benefit 
of  an  anti-Chinese  system. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  ABM  rationales  have  oscillated  with  a  slightly 
higher  frequency  than  that  of  women's  hemlines.  Currently  the  anti-Chinese 
rationale  is  in  vogue.  It  is  difl5cult  to  predict  how  long  the  vogue  will  last,  since 
the  Chinese  rationale  is  completely  untenable.  (Unhappily  for  the  administration, 
the  hard-point  ICBM-defense  rationale  is  also  untenable,  but  that  is  another 
matter. ) 

In  discussing  the  anti-China  mission  of  the  Safeguard  ABM,  I  shall  first  set 
forth  the  political  ends  the  Administration  expects  Safeguard  to  achieve.  I  shall 
then  demonstrate  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  Safeguard  is  incapable  of  achiev- 
ing these  ends,  or  even  of  contributing  toward  them  to  any  significant  extent. 

POLITICAL  FUNCTION  OF  ANTI-CHINESE  ABM 

According  to  repeated  statements  by  top  officials  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
the  anti-Chinese  mission  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  is  to  enable  us  to  maintain  "a 
credible  diplomacy  in  that  part  of  the  world." 

The  term  "credible  diplomacy"  apparently  refers  to  the  status  quo  v>7herein 
presumably  we  can,  if  we  wish,  destroy  China's  society  with  nuclear  weapons 
while  they  cannot  do  any  damage  at  all  to  the  American  homeland. 

(In  fact,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  technological  inadequacy  of 
ABM,  the  Chinese  are  not  so  helpless.  But  for  the  moment,  let  us  grant  the  Ad- 
ministration's assumptions  that  China  is  presently  incapable  of  a  nuclear  strike, 
and  that  Safeguard  can  maintain  this  inability.) 

Why  is  it  important  that  we  be  able  to  destroy  China  with  impunity?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  we  consider  doing  so  ? 

One  possible  contingency  is  that  of  Chinese  entry  into  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  threat  of  direct  American  nuclear  retaliation  against 
China  might  prevent  such  entry. 

Another  contingency  would  be  a  decision  on  the  part  of  an  American  President 
to  lay  down  an  ultimatum  to  China :  Stop  supporting  insurgency  in  Vietnam  or 
we  will  destroy  you. 

Other  scenarios  can  be  postulated,  all  of  them  having  in  common  the  threatened 
use  of  American  nuclear  power  to  force  a  change  in  Chinese  policy — "nuclear 
blackmail",  to  coin  a  phrase.  But  this  threat  would  not  be  credible  if  the  Chinese 
had  the  power  to  destroy  even  one  American  city  while  we  were  destroying  their 
nation.  The  American  people  would  not  consider  any  objective  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  be  worth  the  loss  of  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles.  Americans  may  take  pride  in  kill- 
ing ten  Vietnamese  for  every  American,  but  the  "body  count"  becomes  another 
thing  entirely  when  it  involves  millions  of  American  lives. 

This  raises  an  obvious  moral  question :  Is  there  any  objective  in  Southeast 
Asia,  or  any  point  of  contention  between  the  U.S.  and  China,  that  could  justify 
the  taking  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  lives?  Is  there  any  issue  short  of 
national  survival  that  could  induce  us  to  become  the  greatest  mass  murderers  in 
history?  I  suggest  there  should  not  be.  Hitler  killed  six  million  Jews  and  his 
regime  is  almost  universally  considered  the  low  point  in  all  human  history ;  a 
heavy  American  nuclear  strike  against  China  would  kill  at  least  fifty  times  that 
number. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  ABM  becomes  significant  only  in  the  context  of 
such  a  heavy  American  strike.  A  light  strike,  say  against  the  Sinkiang  nuclear 
plants,  would  not  bring  Chinese  ICBM  retaliation,  for  they  would  know  that 
retaliation  would  be  sure  to  provoke  a  heavy  American  strike  in  return. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the  anti-Chinese  ABM  rationale  assumes  we 
are  in  fact  willing  to  commit  the  atrocity  of  a  heavy  strike,  since  nothing  less 
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than  this  nothing-to-lose  situation  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  provoke 
Chinese  nuclear  retaliation. 

It  becomes  apparent,  then,  that  "credible  diplomacy"  for  the  Chinese  consists 
of  presenting  us  with  the  serious  possibility  that  we  cannot  prevent  them  from 
taking  out  one  of  our  cities ;  this  would  deter  us  from  provoking  them  by  a  heavy 
strike.  For  our  part,  "credible  diplomacy"  consists  of  denying  the  Chinese  such 
a  capability.  This  is  the  purported  function  of  the  anti-Chinese  ABM. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  it  is  completely  incapable  of  performing 
such  a  function. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   INADEQUACY  OF   THE  ANTI-CHINESE  ABM 

Probably  the  greatest  single  weakness  of  an  anti-Chinese  defense  lies  in  the 
impossibly  high  standards  it  must  meet.  Suppose  the  Chinese  target  25  thermo- 
nuclear ICBM  warheads  on  San  Francisco.  If  the  ABM  system  is  96%  effective, 
24  warheads  are  destroyed,  one  gets  through,  the  city  is  incinerated,  and  we 
might  as  well  not  have  had  the  ABM.  If  the  Chinese  have  100  warheads,  even  a 
99%  effective  ABM  is  inadequate. 

A  President  would  have  to  be  insane  to  stake  the  lives  of  a  million  Americans 
on  the  assumption  that  such  a  fantastically  complex  system  would  be  60%  effec- 
tive, let  alone  96%  or  99%  effective,  the  first  time  it  is  used  in  comlat. 

The  Chinese  are  well  aware  of  this.  So  simple  probability  considerations  of  re- 
liability and  effectiveness  preclude  any  ABM  from  maintaining  "credible 
diplomacy." 

But  for  the  sake  of  discussion  let  us  set  this  point  aside  and  explore  some  of 
Safeguard's  other  weaknesses. 

First.  Safeguard  can  be  exhausted.  We  would  have  to  defend  the  entire  coun- 
try, but  the  Chinese  could  determine  over  which  population  center  the  Safeguard 
defense  was  thinnest — this  is  easily  done  by  satellite  reconnaisance — and  target 
all  their  missiles  against  that  city.  They  could  thus  attack  it  with  more  warheads 
than  we  had  ABMs. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  oO-warhead  Chinese  attack  against 
Los  Angeles  would  probably  approximate  the  attack  that  city  would  sustain  in  a 
heavy  Soviet  strike  against  the  entire  country.  President  Nixon  has  admitted 
the  impossibility  of  defending  a  city  against  a  heavy  Soviet  strike. 

Second.  Safeguard  can  be  circumvented  by  means  whose  variety  is  limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  the  attacker. 

Safeguard  is  useless  against  a  low  altitude  cruise  (airborne)  missile  launched 
from  a  submarine  against  a  coastal  city. 

The  Chinese  could  put  a  megaton-sized  bomb  in  a  crate,  stamp  it  "farm  ma- 
chinery" or  some  such,  and  send  it  to  New  York  City  by  Pan  Am  air  freight.  The 
bomb  could  be  altitude-fused  to  detonate  on  landing. 

If  one  is  not  concerned  about  physical  size  and  weight,  it  is  relatively  cheap 
and  easy  to  make  a  bomb  of  a  hundred  megatons  or  even  several  times  larger. 
Such  a  bomb  could  be  placed  aboard  a  freighter,  a  Liberian  flag  hoisted,  and  the 
ship  sailed  into  New  York  or  San  Francisco  harbor  and  detonated.  Or  it  could  be 
placed  in  a  trawler  or  submarine  and  detonated  outside  the  three-mile  limit, 
creating  a  tidal  wave  and  tremendous  fallout.  A  dozen  such  multi-hundred-meg- 
aton bombs  simultaneously  detonated  off  our  ro^sts  might  kill  a  third  of  our  pop- 
ulation. China  has  the  nhility  to  mount  such  an  attack  today. 

Safeguard  can  be  penetrated.  A  thin  area  defense,  which  is  all  Safeguard  will 
provide  for  the  cities,  is  relatively  easy  to  penetrate  by  the  use  of  chaff,  decoys, 
blackout,  and  so  forth.  These  are  devices  we  already  have  in  our  arsenal.  The 
Penagon  doubts  the  Chinese  can  develop  penetration  aids  within  ten  years.  I 
suggest  that  if  we  have  them  now  we  cannot  depend  on  Chinese  inability  to 
get  them  within  that  time.  Moreover,  it  will  be  at  least  4  or  5  years  before  Safe- 
guard will  be  ready  for  deployment.  During  this  period  we  will  be  vulnerable  to 
their  ICBMs  even  without  penetration  aids. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  have  the  "credible  diplomacy"  Mr.  Laird  speaks  of, 
and  Safeguard  will  not  give  it  to  us.  The  Chinese  can  do  us  considerable  harm 
if  they  are  willing  to  commit  national  suicide  in  the  process.  We  may  as  well 
learn  to  live  with  it.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  rely  on  their  traditional  conserv- 
atism and  caution  in  foreign  affairs,  and  on  their  perception  of  their  self-interest 
as  affected  by  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

Finally,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  kill  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Chinese  with  impunity. 
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Taiwan  and  U.S.  Defense  in  East  Asia 

(By  Morris  K.  Udall,  June  10,  1070) 

Last  year  I  attended  an  American  Assembly  meeting  in  Japan  at  which 
American-Japanese  relations  were  discussed.  A  considerable  part  of  the  exchange 
dealt  with  mutual  Japanese  and  American  relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  It  was  the  general  consensus  at  the  meeting  that  there  should  be  more 
contact  between  the  people  of  China  and  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  to  increase  contact  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  Americans.  The  Administration  relaxed  restrictions 
on  travel  to  China  in  July,  1969.  In  the  field  of  trade,  restrictions  were  reduced  in 
December,  1909.  In  January,  1970,  it  was  announced  that  the  Warsaw  talks  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  Americans  would  be  resumed,  after  having  been  in 
abeyance  for  two  years.  Two  formal  conversations  have  been  held  since  then  on 
February  20,  1970,  but  the  entry  of  American  troops  into  Cambodia  caused  the 
Chinese  to  cancel  the  talks. 

Essentially  the  United  States  negotiators,  because  of  the  general  impasse  re- 
garding the  Taiwan  question,  want  to  talk  about  items  on  the  periphery  of  Sino- 
American  interests.  Trade,  travel,  and  exchanges  are  illustrations  of  those.  Con- 
Tersely,  Chinese  negotiators  want  to  discuss  and  settle  the  central  question  of 
ensuring  their  own  security  as  a  nation,  including  what  is  generally  recognized 
by  both  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists  to  relate  to  the  province  of  Taiwan. 
It  is  to  Chinese  and  American  security  that  I  shall  address  myself  in  this  paper. 
The  question  of  Taiwan  is  the  fundamental  problem  dividing  the  United  States 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  Consequently,  we  must  examine  U.S.-Chiua 
relations  in  that  light. 

For  21  years,  the  United  States  has  followed  a  policy  toward  China  based  on 
the  containment,  isolation,  and  military  encirclement  of  that  country.  This  con- 
tainment philosophy  was  transferred  to  Asia  after  having  been  successfully 
applied  by  Americans  to  the  European  situation.  In  1947  the  mysterious  :Mr.  X 
(who  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  George  Kennen),  gave  in  a  Fvrci(jn  Affairx;  article 
historical  and  philosophical  justification  for  the  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Europe.  That  policy  became  operational  in  the  Truman  Doctrine  which  aided 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  goveimments  in  their  fights  against  communists,  and  it 
had  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  formation  of  N.A.T.O.  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting further  communist  expansion  in  Europe.  When  the  communists  were  vic- 
torious in  China  in  1949,  the  same  general  philosophy  was  adopted  in  regard  to 
China  and  has  in  the  main  been  the  policy  this  country  has  followed  ever  since. 

It  was  due  to  the  events  that  occurred  in  1949  and  1950,  both  internationally 
and  domestically,  that  our  China  policy  was  both  formulated  and  remained  es- 
sentially the  same  through  five  Presidents.  Consequently,  it  is  important  to  ex- 
amine this  formative  period  in  U.S.  policy  in  greater  detail. 

There  is  no  question  that  fierce  anti-communism  dominated  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  particularly  our  policy  toward  China,  fueled  by  certain  international 
events  and  by  the  domestic  political  events  of  those  two  years.  The  virulent  anti- 
American  posture  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  Cliina  enabled  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  to  stir  up  anti-communist  feeling  in  this  country.  The 
hornets  nest  that  Senator  McCarthy  disturbed  in  turn  caused  heavy  criti- 
cism by  Congressmen  of  our  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  for  his  ap- 
proach to  the  China  problem.  In  many  ways  this  domestic  factor  was  a  very  heavy 
fenther  that  tipped  the  scales  between  a  policy  of  moderation  toward  China 
which  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson  followed  until  the  Korean  War, 
and  a  policy  of  hostility. 

A  coalition  of  conservative  Republicans  and  conservative  military  leaders,  plus 
the  very  influential  Henry  Luce  (born  in  China  of  missionary  parents),  formed 
the  China  Lobby  to  ensure  that  this  country's  policy  toward  China  was  a  hostile 
one.  The  general  fear  in  the  United  States  of  the  advance  of  communism,  through 
both  foreign  conquest  and  domestic  infiltration,  made  this  group  an  extremel.v 
povrerful  force  in  fornuilating  and  adhering  to  a  policy  toward  China  which  is 
still  hostile  21  years  after  its  initiation.  This  group  of  men  with  their  friendships 
and  connections  in  Congress,  with  the  press  with  academia,  with  business,  and 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  has  had  and  continues  to  have  a 
strong  influence  on  our  China  policy. 
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Truman  aud  Acheson  retained  a  moderate  approacli  to  Chiua,  despite  strong 
opposition  from  tlie  Cliina  Lobby,  until  tlie  Korean  War.  On  January  5,  11)00,  ttie 
day  after  his  State  of  tlie  Union  Address  to  Congress,  President  Truman  issued 
a  four-paragraph  release  in  which,  after  declaring  that  the  United  States  re- 
garded Formosa  as  Chinese  territoi-y  without  tiualitication,  went  on  to  say  : 

•"The  United  States  has  no  predatory  designs  on  Formosa  or  on  any  other 
Chinese  territory.  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain  special  rights  or  privi- 
leges or  to  establish  military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time.  Nor  does  it  have 
any  intention  of  utilizing  its  armed  forces  to  interfere  in  the  present  situation.  The 
United  States  Government  will  not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  conflict  in  China. 

"Similarly,  the  United  States  Government  will  not  provide  military  aid  or 
advice  to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa  .  .  ." 

The  following  week  it  was  Secretary  Acheson's  job  to  further  clarify  Presi- 
dent Truman's  controversial  statement  included  in  his  speech  entitled  "Crisis 
in  China — An  Examination  of  United  States  Policy."  Secretary  Acheson  both 
described  the  communist  takeover  in  China,  as  well  as  defined  very  precisely 
the  United  States  defense  perimeter  in  East  Asia. 

Mr.  Acheson  in  his  memoirs  describes  Chiang's  downfall  in  this  manner : 

"Chiang  Kai-Shek  had  emerged  from  the  war  as  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, opposed  by  only  one  faction,  the  ragged,  ill-equipped,  small  Communist  force 
in  the  hills.  Chiang  controlled  the  greatest  military  power  in  Chinese  history, 
supi'orted  and  given  economic  backing  by  the  United  States.  Four  years  later 
his  armies  and  his  support  both  within  the  country  and  outside  it  had  melted 
away.  He  was  a  refugee  on  a  small  island  off  the  coast  .  .  .  To  attribute  this  to 
inadequate  foreign  support  .  .  ."  was  to  miscalculate  entirely  what  had  been 
going  on  in  China  and  the  nature  of  the  forces  involved.  The  most  inexhaustable 
patience  of  tbe  Chinese  had  ended.  They  had  not  overthrown  the  Government. 
There  was  nothing  to  overthrow.  They  had  simply  ignored  it.  The  Communists 
were  not  the  creators  of  this  situation,  this  revolutionary  spirit,  but  had  mounted 
it  and  ridden  to  victory  and  power." 

He  then  went  on  to  quote  an  interview  which  General  MacArthur  had  given 
in  Tokyo  on  March  1,  1949,  which  defined  his  view  of  an  American  defense  per- 
imeter in  East  Asia.  MacArthur  said,  "It  starts  from  the  Philippines  and  con- 
tinues through  the  Ryukyu  Archipeligo,  which  included  its  main  bastion,  Oki- 
nawa. Then  it  bends  back  through  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Island  chain  to 
Alaska." 

Secretary  Acheson  described  in  like  terms  his  own  concept  of  the  U.S.  defense 
perimeter  in  East  Asia :  "This  defensive  perimeter  runs  along  the  Aleutians  to 
Japan  and  then  goes  to  the  Ryukyus.  We  hold  important  defense  positions  in  the 
Ryukytx  Islands,  and  these  we  will  continue  to  hold  .  .  .  The  Defensive  perimeter 
runs  from  the  Ryukyus  to  the  Philippine  Islands."  Looking  at  that  speech  in 
retrospect,  he  left  out  two  very  important  parts  of  East  Asia  which  were  later 
to  be  included  in  that  defensive  perimeter — namely  South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
The  conservative  Republicans  in  the  China  lobby  fiercely  attacked  Acheson  for 
this  clarification  of  United  States  policy  in  East  Asia.  Senator  William  Knowland 
demanded  Acheson's  resignation.  Senator  Stiles  Bridges  demanded  a  vote  of 
censure  against  the  Administration,  and  others  joined  in  the  attack.  The  cry 
went  up  generally  that  the  "left  wingers"  in  the  State  Department  had  "lost 
China."  That,  of  course,  was  presuming  that  the  United  States  had  had  China  in 
the  first  place ! 

However  with  the  advent  of  the  Korean  War,  both  Secretary  Acheson  and 
President  Truman  changed  their  approach  to  China.  It  was  initially  recognized 
that  if  any  outside  force  encouraged  the  North  Koreans  to  invade  South  Korea 
in  June,  1950,  it  was  the  Soviets,  not  the  Chinese,  who  instigated  it.  However, 
President  Truman,  on  the  advice  of  Dean  Acheson,  reacted  as  if  China,  not 
Russia,  were  the  aggressive  force.  By  sending  the  Seventh  Fleet  into  the  Taiwan 
Straits,  President  Truman  interferred  in  the  internal  conflict  in  China  between 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Mao  Tse-Tung— action  he  had  foresworn  five  months 
earlier. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  Truman  Administration  was  to  limit  the  Korean  u  ar 
and  prevent  Chinese  involvement.  In  October,  1950.  the  Chinese  warned  the  West 
not  to  cross  the  38th  parallel— indicating  that  a  hostile  force  on  their  boundary 
would  be  a  grave  threat  to  Chinese  security.  Nevertheless  the  U.S.  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  warning  and  the  forces  of  General  MacArthur  proceeded  right  to  the 
Ya!u.  First  we  interferred  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War.  and  then  we  severely  pro- 
voked the  Chinese  by  placing  troops  on  their  very  border. 
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The  conventional  wisdom  has  been  and  remains  that  Communist  China's  entry 
into  Korea  was  a  manifestation  of  pure  aggression  on  that  country's  part.  The 
U.S.  pushed  for  and  achieved  condemnation  of  China  in  the  U.N.  While  I  under- 
stand and  in  part  agree  with  our  government's  posture  on  China  at  that  time, 
the  point  that  has  been  missed  is  that  Communist  China  most  certainly  felt 
threatened  by  our  military  actions  in  the  Asian  Theatre  and  we  must  take  part 
of  the  blame  for  her  entry  into  the  Korean  War. 

Presently  the  United  States  has  over  800,000  men  militarily  encircle  half  of 
China.  On  her  eastern  and  southern  border,  from  Japan  to  Thailand,  the  line  of 
American  military  bases  stretches  from  Okinawa  through  South  Korea,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The  United  States  is  still 
intervening  in  the  remnants  of  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  not  only  by  supporting 
the  Chinese  forces  on  Taiwan,  but  also  by  giving  logistical  support  to  the  Chinese 
forces  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands  just  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 

Thus  the  situation  has  changed  very  little  from  the  time  twenty  years  ago 
when  our  original  China  policy  was  established  and  it  is  my  fear  that  our  cur- 
rent inflexible  China  policy  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  another  (avoidable)  mili- 
tary conflict.  I  did  say  that  there  has  been  some  talk  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon 
Administartion  as  to  a  change  in  China  policy.  And  the  President  reduced  the 
Taiwan  Strait  Patrol  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  as  an  indication  of  his  good  faith. 
Yet  as  I  pointed  out,  military  assistance  to  Taiwan  continues  imabated.  At  this 
time  approximately  10,000  American  troops  remain  on  Taiwan — there  have  been 
repeaed  rumors  that  a  large  American  air  base  is  being  built  on  that  island. 

Last  fall  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Aid  Bill  authorizing  o4..5  million  dollars  to  provide  an  18  to  20-plane  squadron 
of  F4  jet  fighters  to  Taiwan.  Fortunately  during  conference,  that  authorization 
was  defeated  by  the  Senate.  But  at  the  end  of  January,  1970,  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced that  Taiwan  would  be  getting  34  FIOOA  aircraft  to  modernize  its  air 
force.  Although  Congress  refused  to  approve  military  authorizations  for  Taiwan, 
the  Executive  branch  proceeded  to  give  Taiwan  the  jet  fighters. 

On  March  30,  1970,  the  State  Department  confirmed  that  the  U.S.  "secretly 
supplied  Nationalist  China  with  surplus  military  equipment  last  year,  including 
war  planes  and  four  destroyers,  worth  $157  million.'  In  1968  the  official  defense 
spending  of  the  Taiwan  government  was  $302  million.  In  1969  the  figure  was 
comparable.  Consequently  with  United  States  gifts  of  $157  million,  in  a  secret 
arms  agreement  our  government  furnished  the  equivalent  of  one  half  of  Tai- 
wan's defense  budget.  This  action  was  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  Congress 
which  has  the  Constitution-given  power  to  appropriate  money  for  such  gifts. 

Thus  a  reasonable  man  in  Communist  China  might  conclude  that  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  toward  his  country  remains  one  of  blind  hostility  and  that  his  coiin- 
try  will  have  to  react  accordingly.  The  risk  exists,  then,  that  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  military  conflict  with  China.  Based  on  the  recent  past,  at  least  some  of 
the  blame  would  have  to  be  placed  at  our  feet  if  this  conflict  occurs. 

Take  a  look  at  China's  handling  of  her  close  to  3  million  man  army.  There  has 
been  no  sizeable  shift  in  China's  deployment  of  troops  in  the  last  few  years. 
Those  troops  that  have  been  moved  have  been  transferred  to  the  Sino-Soviet 
frontier.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  army  is  deployed  on  the  coast  between 
Shantung  and  Hong  Kong.  It  is  situated  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  Tai- 
wan. Along  the  axis  of  the  Canton  Wuhan  Railroad  there  is  another  quarter  of 
the  army.  In  Manchuria  and  around  Peking  the  third  quarter  of  the  army  re- 
sides. The  fourth  quarter  is  located  in  Tibet  (3  divisions),  Sinkiang  (4  divi- 
sions). Inner  Mongolia  (4  divisions),  Hainan  Island  (3  divisions).  Western 
China  (11  divisions),  Szechuan  and  Uynnan  (12  divisions).  Along  the  Sino- 
Soviet  border  there  are  approximately  eight  to  nine  additional  divisions  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figure  of  three  million.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Chinese  forces  are  deployed  defensively  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  mount  an  offensive,  especially  on  more  than  one  front. 

The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies'  Military  Balance  for  1969-70  states : 
"China's  conventional  arms  industry  would  be  in  no  position  to  produce  weapons 
on  a  scale  needed  for  war ;  neither  could  Chinese-produced  nuclear  arms  be  a 
substitute  for  them."  High  members  of  the  Nixon  Administration  have  indicated 
that  essentially  China's  foreign  and  defense  policy  over  the  last  few  years  has 
been  very  cautious  and  essentially  one  of  nonintervention.  While  the  Chinese 
have  been  supporters  of  various  wars  of  liberation,  at  the  present  time  they 
remain  non-involved  in  the  matter  of  sending  troops  to  assist  various  communist 
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movements  in  Asia.  Marshall  Lin-Piao's  famous  speech  in  1965  was  widely 
quoted  as  being  a  Chinese  Mein  Kamp,  yet  essentially  advocated  not  direct 
Chinese  action  and  involvement  in  wars  of  liberation,  but  a  fairlv  generalized 
support— logistical  and  otherwise— of  these  wars  of  liberation.  In  nianv  ways 
it  commits  the  Chinese  to  nearly  nothing,  yet  leaves  their  options  open  to  provide 
support  when  necessary. 

In  a  recent  paper  presented  at  an  Asian  scholars  meeting  in  Washington, 
Professor  Mark  Mancall  of  Stanford  University  addressed  himself  squarely  to 
that  question  "Monolithic  Communism :  The  Falacy  of  the  China  Threat."  Pro- 
fessor Mancall  says:  "Vv'hile  America's  justification  of  its  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  passed  through  many  verbal  permutations  in  the  last  three  adminis- 
trations, it  has  hewn  to  one  major  theme :  the  threat  of  an  aggressive  Communist 
China  and  the  need  to  contain  it  through  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power 
in  that  region.  Moreover,  it  has  insisted  upon  this  theme  despite  the  failure 
of  reality  to  match  Washington's  expectations." 

He  then  goes  ont  to  quote  various  Administration  officials  from  Eisenhower's 
to  the  present  ones  indicating  that  we  must  maintain  a  strong  presence  in  East 
Asia.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  "grave  imbalance  of  power."  In  1965  President 
Johnson  in  a  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  said,  "Over  this  war — and  all 
Asia — is  another  reality :  the  deepening  shadow  of  Communist  China  .  .  .  The 
contest  in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  wider  pattern  of  aggressive  purposes."  Under- 
secretary of  State  Richardson  evidently  used  the  same  argument  to  justify  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in  a  recent  meeting  with  a  group  of  visiting 
professors  and  students.  Professor  Mancall  further  states :  "It  would  be  logical 
to  conclude,  given  this  argument,  that  American  escalation  in  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  since  1964,  took  place  either  in  response  to  an  escalation  of  Chinese 
activities  in  the  region  or  as  a  preemptive  measure  to  prevent  Chinese  escalation. 
However,  the  Chinese  have  rather  persistently  spoken  loudly  but  carried  a  small 
stick.  They  have  always  talked  of  support,  not  intervention." 

Mancall  concludes  by  stating :  ".  .  .  the  escalation  of  American  involvement 
to  well  over  500,000  men  was  independent  of  any  real  Chinese  threat  in  Indochina 
itself;  nor  did  the  Chinese  respond  at  any  time  with  a  comparable  influx  of 
personnel  into  combat  areas  of  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  .  .  .  Peking 
has  wanted  to  maximize  her  influence  in  the  region  while  minimizing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  direct  United  States-China  conflict."  China  has  displayed  utmost 
caution  in  confrontation  with  the  United  States,  while  the  U.S.  has  elusively 
sought  to  continually  contain  the  so-called  China  threat  which  never  really  did 
materialize.  One  result  has  been  a  tragic  war  in  Indochina.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
future  and  wider  war,  it  is  time  we  reassess  our  China  policy. 

POLICY    RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  propose  the  following  steps  the  United  States  Government  could  undertake 
in  developing  a  genuinely  new  China  policy. 

1.  Recognize  as  President  Truman  did  prior  to  the  Korean  War  that  the  fight 
over  Taiwan  is  a  dispute  internal  to  all  Chinese.  I  realize  that  there  would  of 
necessity  be  a  transitional  period  between  the  phasing  out  of  our  present  policy 
and  the  implementation  of  this  new  one,  but  we  should  state  this  policy  as  our 
objective.  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  in  a  recent  article 
said,  "I  think  there  is  nothing  for  the  United  States  to  do  as  to  the  status  of 
Taiwan  except  to  leave  it  to  the  Chinese  to  resolve — or  to  leave  it  unresolved — 
in  their  own  way."  He  went  on  to  state  that,  "It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
Chinese  themselves  can  resolve  this  issue,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  it  can  be 
solved,  it  is  only  the  Chinese  that  can  solve  it."  Essentially  then,  Fulbright 
calls  for  non-intervention  in  the  Chinese  civil  conflict,  precisely  what  President 
Truman  advocated  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  mid  1950. 

2.  The  United  States  should  withdraw  American  forces  from  Taiwan  and  the 
Taiwan  Straits  and  terminate  military  aid  to  Chinese  nationalist  authorities. 
This  action  would  be  the  first  step  in  implementing  the  policy  enunciated  above — 
a  withdrawal  from  the  Chinese  civil  conflict.  Very  possibly  the  controlling  func- 
tion that  the  Taiwan  Strait  patrol  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  undertaking 
for  the  last  twenty  years  could  be  performed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Navy 
which  includes  ships  of  the  same  caliber  as  in  the  U.S.  patrol. 

3.  In  order  to  add  credibility  to  our  change  in  policy  toward  China  we  must 
end  the  current  policy  of  military  encirclement  and  trade  embargo  of  China.  This 
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step  would  be  iu  keeping  with  the  Nixon  Administration's  avowed  aim  of  a 
lower  profile  in  Asia.  As  was  stated  earlier,  we  have  military  bases  and  troops 
In  every  country  in  China's  border  from  Japan  to  Thailand.  Such  stationing  of 
troops  seems  unnecessary  in  an  age  in  which  our  primary  defense  is  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  I  question  the  necessity  of  having  military  bases  on  China's 
borders.  It  provides  too  much  a  provocation  to  China — a  provocation  not  worth 
the  risk  of  a  Sino- American  confrontation. 

4.  After  the  above  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  United  States,  we  could  then 
make  a  meaningful  attempt  to  establish  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
of  equality,  mutual  respect,  and  nonintervention  in  each  others'  affairs. 

In  essence,  the  above  constitutes  the  policy  whinch  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  is  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  mainland 
China.  Although  a  new  departure  for  the  United  States,  this  policy  is  followed 
by  manv  of  our  allies.  Most  importantly,  it  is  a  policy  based  on  the  actual  facts  of 
the  situation,  and  not  a  perpetuation  of  the  myth  that  surrounds  the  present 
policy.  While  we  have  no  guarantee  that  China  would  react  favorably  to  a 
new  "policv,  there  have  been  indications  from  the  Chinese  that  if  this  kind  of 
policy  is  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government,  there  could  be  a  very  rapid 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  our  two  governments. 

President  Kennedv  in  his  famous  address  at  the  American  University  in  1908 
quoted  a  Chinese  saying :  "A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  starts  with  a  single 
step."  Sino-American  relations  have  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  been  frozen 
in  the  concern  that  developed  in  the  early  1950's  and  the  era  of  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy.  It  is  time  to  break  with  the  past  and  take  that  one  bold  step  along 
the  path  of  reconciliation  between  two  great  powers— the  United  States  and 
China.  With  the  policy  stated  above,  we  can  start  down  that  long  road.  Peace  in 
Asia  and  peace  in  the  world  make  it  imperative  that  we  move  now. 

China  and  the  United  Nations 
(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  July  8,  1070) 

BACKGROUND 

The  problem  concerning  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations  arose 
after  the  Communist  regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  gained  control  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  in  late  1949  and  the  National  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  established 
itself  on  Taiwan  (Formosa).  Both  claimed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  government 
of  China.  Each  government  claimed  the  seat  of  China,  which  was  an  original 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  veto-possessing  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  Nationalist  government  continued  to  occupy  China's  place 
as  it  already  had  a  representative  at  the  United  Nations  whose  credentials  had 
been  certified  earlier. 

During  19."t0  the  Soviet  Union  made  attempts  in  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  As.sembly,  and  other  organs  and  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  unseat  the  Nationalist  representative  and  seat  the  representative  of 
Communist  China.  All  of  tliese  attempts  failed.'  Subsequent  efforts  to  unseat 
the  Nationalist  representative  have  also  failed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  United  Nations  should  decide  the  repre.^entation 
of  a  member  nation  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  ITsually 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  each  organ  stipulate  that  credentials  are  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  Credentials  Committee  whose  report  is  passed  upon  by  the  parent 
body.  However,  whether  a  case  of  contested  representation  such  as  is  involved 
in  the  case  of  China  is  a  matter  of  credentials  to  be  decided  by  a  procedural  vote, 
or  whether  it  is  a  substantive  question  fthus  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  concurrence  of  all  permanent  members  in  the  Security 
Council ) .  has  become  part  of  the  controversy. 

Although  each  organ  or  subsidiary  body  of  the  United  Nations  decides  matters 
of  representation  independently,  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
guiding.  On  December  14,  1950.  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  when  a  problem  of  representation  arose  "the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  or  its  interim  Committee  concerning  any  such  quest iou 

1  Although  the  Execntivp  and  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  seated 
a  Commim'ist  delegate  provisionally,  the  decision  was  later  reversed. 
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should  be  taken  into  account  in  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
specialized  agencies." 

In  1950  the  General  Assemblj-  rejected,  by  37  to  11,  with  8  abstentions  a  Soviet 
draft  resolution  to  seat  the  representative  of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China. 

Starting  in  1951  the  tactic  of  the  United  States  was  to  seek  to  postpone  dis- 
cussion of  the  so-called  "ChiRep"  item  from  year  to  year,  thus  preventing  any 
substantive  debate.  This  tactic  succeeded  for  a  while,  but  after  1953  the  margin 
in  favor  of  postponing  discussion  of  the  issue  steadily  declined  and  in  1960  the 
vote  on  the  United  States  proposal  was  42  in  favor,  34  against,  and  22  abstentions. 

The  next  year,  1961,  instead  of  leading  a  move  to  keep  the  subject  off  the 
agenda  as  in  the  preceding  years,  the  United  States  sponsored  a  resolution  desig- 
nating the  question  of  Chinese  representation  an  important  question.  This  would 
jnake  a  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  adopt  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  substantial  margin,  with  61  in  favor,  34  against, 
iiud  7  abstentions.  A  Soviet  draft  resolution  to  remove  the  representatives  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  invite  representatives  from  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China 
to  participate  was  then  defeated  by  a  vote  of  48  against,  36  in  favor,  and  20 
abstentions. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  of  action  in  the  General  Assembly  every  year  since. 
1965  was  the  high  point  for  Peking,  in  terms  of  votes :  in  that  year  the  resolu- 
tion requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  on  the  issue  passed  by  a  margin  of  only 
seven  votes,  56  in  favor,  49  against,  and  11  abstentions,  and  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  which  would  seat  Peking  and  oust  Taiwan  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  56,  with  21  abstentions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  years  Albania,  not  the  U.S.S.R.,  has  been 
the  principal  sponsor  of  this  resolution.  The  only  other  Communist  sponsor 
among  the  14  co-.sponsors  last  fall  was  Romania,  the  other  sponsors  being 
Algeria,  Cambodia,  Congo  Brazzaville.  Cuba,  Guinea,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Southern 
Yemen,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Yemen,  and  Zambia.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  speak  in  the  debate  on  the  item. 

Most  states  which  favor  the  Albanian  resolution  vote  against  the  important 
question  resolution,  but  the  United  Kingdom,  while  voing  for  the  Albanian 
resolution,  has  consistently  supported  the  important  question  resolution,  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Staes. 

THE    "two  chinas"   APPROACH 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  seemed  to  many  observers  that  the  logical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations  was  to  have 
both  Peking  and  Taiwan  represented.  There  are  various  versions  of  this  proposal, 
especially  with  respect  to  China's  seat  in  the  Security  Council.  At  the  one  ex- 
treme, it  has  been  suggested  that  Peking  could  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  (and  the  General  Assembly)  as  a  new  member,  possibly  under  the  name 
"Peoples'  Republic  of  China",  with  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  retaining 
the  Security  Council  seat.  Other  proposals  include:  (a)  leaving  the  China  seat 
on  the  Security  Council  vacant,  and  (b)  adopting  a  Charter  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  China  as  a  permanent  member,  possibly  substituting  India  or 
Japan.  The  most  common  "Two  Chinas"  proposal  would  give  the  Sectirity 
Council  seat  to  Peking,  but  would  leave  Taiwan  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  This  was  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  National  Policy 
Panel  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  Association  and  headed  by  Robert  B.  Roosa, 
as  Chairman,  and  Frederick  S.  Beebe,  as  Vice  Chairman. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  points  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  U.N.A.  Policy  Panel's 
recommendation :  it  is  logical :  it  reflects  the  factual  situation :  it  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  eventual  self-determination  for  Taiwan  which  would  give  the 
Taiwanese  control  over  their  own  political  destiny;  it  preserves  the  principle  of 
tiniversality.  which  is  widely  recognized  as  the  best  principle  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  today." 

The  "Two  Chinas"  approach,  as  reflected  in  the  U.N.A.  Policy  Panel  recom- 
mendations, is  also  politically  realistic  in  the  United  States.  A  number  of  elected 


2  It  is  nnfortiina1-f>  that  the  nrinriplp  of  iinivpi-pality  is  not  oonsistentlv  supnortc^d  by  a 
iiumV)er  of  Unifprl  Nations  niembpr  states  that  favor  the  arlmission  of  Ppkinjr.  The  Tiiisaka 
TNfanifesto  issued  last  ypar  bv  Presidents  Kannda  and  Nyerere.  and  supported  b'-  most 
African  states,  speeifieally  call  for  the  exi)luslon  of  South  Africa  from  the  United  Nations 
:and  its  related  agencies. 
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officials,  including  the  author  of  this  paper,  have  made  recommendations  along 
these  lines  without  adverse  effect,  or  even  much  adverse  comment.  Starting,  I 
believe,  in  1963,  the  State  Department  and  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  idea  of  having  a  study  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  review  the  Chinese  representa- 
tion issue,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  committee  would  no  doubt  come  in  with 
recommendations  along  the  lines  of  the  "Two  Chinas"  approach.  In  1966  this 
idea  came  to  fruition,  and  Italy  emerged  as  the  principal  sponsor  of  such  a 
resolution  in  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  United  States  indicating  its  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.  The  following  paragraphs  from  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
speech  announcing  the  United  States'  position  are  of  interest : 

"Our  discussions  of  this  issue,  I  would  recall,  have  always  foundered  on  one 
rock:  Peking's  insistence  that  we  repudiate  solemn  treaty  commitments  to  the 
Republic  of  China  and  leave  Peking  a  free  hand  to  take  over  the  people  and 
territory  of  Taiwan. 

"We  have  refused  and  shall  continue  to  refuse  to  repudiate  our  commitments 
to  the  Republic  of  China. 

"Similarly,  we  refuse  to  countenance  any  solution  to  the  problem  of  Chinese 
representation  which  involves  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
from  the  United  Nations.  As  we  understand  the  study-committee  proposal,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  or  undermine  our  commitments,  nor  indeed  does 
it  prejudge  the  results  of  the  study  to  be  made. 

"We  hope  this  inquiry  of  the  committee  may  help  to  obtain  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  Peking : 

"Will  they  refrain  from  putting  forward  clearly  unacceptably  demands,  and 
specifically  the  unacceptable  demand  that  the  Republic  of  China  be  expelled 
from  this  organization? 

"And  will  they  assume  the  obligations  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  in  particular  the 
basic  obligation  "to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state?" 

While  the  study  resolution  was  not  put  forward  in  1969,  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  Representative  in  the  debate  on  the  Chinese  Representation  issue 
(Congressman  Whalley)  was  not  at  all  polemical  against  Peking  provided  Tai- 
wan would  not  have  to  be  expelled. 

On  the  question  of  political  realities,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress  each 
year  routinely  readopts  provisions  contained  in  the  Department  of  State,  Justice 
and  Commerce  Appropriation  Act  and  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act  reiterating  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  "to  the  seating  in  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of  China."  But 
these  are  only  "sense  of  Congress"  provisions  not  binding  on  the  President,  and 
indeed  the  provision  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  contains  the  following 
rather  mild  language  of  what  the  President  is  requested  to  do  in  the  even  that 
Peking  is  seated  in  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly :  In  the  event 
of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  national  security,  of  the  implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which 
he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

The  trouble  with  the  Two  Chinas  approach — and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  fatal 
weakness— is  that  this  approach  is  opposed  both  by  Taiwan  and  by  Peking. 

The  opposition  of  Taiwan  would  not  necessarily  be  fatal,  if  Peking  were  agree- 
able. It  is  true  that  Taiwan  currently  enjoys  a  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council 
and  could  argue  that  its  expulsion  from  the  Security  Council  would  be  a  sub- 
stantive matter,  not  a  procedural  one,  and  hence  would  be  subject  to  the  veto. 
Taiwan  could  also  argue  that  a  motion  to  declare  the  question  of  credentials  for 
the  seat  in  the  Security  Council  a  procedural  question  would  itself  be  subject  to 
veto  (the  so-called  double  veto).  All  this,  however,  would  probably  prove  in- 
effective if  all  the  major  powers  were  prepared  to  support  the  substitution  of 
Peking  for  Taiwan  on  the  Security  Council.  In  that  event,  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  procedural  devices  by  Taiwan  would  long  delay  the  action.* 

s  Interestingly  enough.  In  19.50,  the  United  States  took  the  position  that  the  qnestion  of 
China's  representation  on  the  Security  Council  was  a  procedural  matter,  but  in  1951  Secre- 
tary Acheson  stated  that,  if  it  ever  appeared  the  United  States  might  be  in  a  minority 
on  the  question,  it  would  seek  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
on  whether  the  negative  vote  of  a  permanent  member  counted  as  a  veto  in  such  a  case. 
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Regardless  of  the  position  of  Taiwan,  however,  so  long  as  Peking  remains 
adamant  in  its  opposition  to  any  form  of  continued  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  for  Taiwan,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  approach  will  lead  to  the  entry 
into  the  United  Nations  of  Communist  China.  The  difficulty  of  proceeding  along 
these  lines  without  Peking's  active  cooperation  is  illustrated  by  the  vote  in  1966 
on  Italy's  proposed  resolution  to  establish  a  study  committee,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  lead  to  a  Two  Chinas  recommendation.  Only  34  member  states  voted 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  G2  were  opposed  and  25  abstained.  Voting  against  the 
resolution  were  not  only  all  of  those  states  which  favored  Peking's  admission, 
but  also  the  Republic  of  China  and  some  of  its  close  friends,  such  as  Singapore 
and  Thailand. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Peking  on  this 
question?  While  opinions  differ,  my  own  judgement  is  that  the  prospects  are  slim 
indeed.  Peking  continues  to  maintain  a  very  tough  attitude  on  Taiwan  in  dis- 
cussions with  countries  about  exchanging  diplomatic  representatives :  for  example, 
in  the  current  discussions  with  Canada,  Peking  continues  to  insist,  not  only  that 
Canada  withdraw  recognition,  but  that  Canada  recognize  the  validity  of  Peking's 
claim  to  Taiwan  as  a  part  of  China.  The  existence  of  Taiwan  as  a  separate  state — 
and  continued  United  States  support  for  it  in  that  respect — continues  to  be  the 
major  stumbling  block  for  any  improvement  of  relations  between  Peking  and  the 
United  States. 

If  Peking  were  really  interested  in  obtaining  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
this  situation  might  change,  but  there  is  little  indication  that  Peking  has  such  an 
interest  The  evidence  on  this  score  is  ambiguous  at  best. 

THE   ULTIMATE   QUESTION 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  clear  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
adopt  the  posture  that  it  favors  and  would  support  the  kind  of  Two  Chinas 
approach  represented  by  the  U.N.A.  Policy  Panel's  recommendation.  I  can  see 
virtually  no  argument  against  this  position,  and  I  take  it  as  perfectly  feasible 
politically.  To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  has  been  hurt  over  the  years 
by  appearing  unrealistic  and  doctrinaire  in  fighting  against  the  admission  of 
Peking  China  to  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  image  could  be  improved  by 
adopting  the  Two  Chinas  position.  The  Government  of  Taiwan  would  loudly 
protest,  but  this  would  not  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  any  degree. 

However,  I  believe  we  should  recognize  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  posture 
would  be  valuable  primarily  from  a  public  relations  point  of  view  and  would  not 
lead  to  the  admission  of  Communist  China,  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  regime 
or  some  reasonable  facsimile  of  it  continues  in  office  in  Peking. 

The  ultimate  question  to  be  faced,  therefore,  is  whether  the  United  States 
should  proceed  to  accept  the  notion  that  Taiwan  will  have  to  be  expelled  from 
the  United  Nations  if  Peking  is  to  take  its  place  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  the  Security  Council.  What  we  must  attempt  to  measure  in  determining  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  whether  there  is  enough  to  be  gained  by  having  Peking 
in  the  U.N.  to  offset  the  adverse  consequences  of  such  a  decision. 

What  are  the  adverse  consequences? 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  a  longtime 
ally  in  this  fashion  would  raise  questions  around  the  world  about  the  faith- 
fulnes.'?  to  its  friends  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as  I  can  determine  no  treaty 
obligation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China  would  be  re- 
pudiated by  such  an  action  (assuming  that  in  agreeing  to  the  expulsion  of 
Taiwan  from  the  U.N.,  we  would  make  clear  that  we  would  continue  to  observe 
our  mutual  defense  treaty  commitments  to  Taiwan  and  other  treaty  obligations). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  in  such  a  case  be  fairly  accused  by  the 
Republic  of  China  and  its  friends  of  giving  in  to  an  unreasonable  demand  by 
the  Peking  Government,  in  contravention  of  the  principle  of  universality.  We 
would  not  even  be  able  to  point  to  a  visible  change  of  circumstances  to  justify 
such  a  reversal. 

There  would  also  be  short-range  adverse  consequences  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  itself  if  Peking  were  to  have  a  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  agree 
to  a  compromise  settlement  in  Southeast  Asia  which  would  entail  some  form 
of  United  Nations  policing,  but  that  Peking  might  oppose  the  terms  of  such  a 
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sottlemenf,  and  veto  any  U.X.  parfioipation.  The  danger  of  a  similar  ont'^ome 
in  the  event  of  a  settlement  in  the  ^iiddle  East  would  also  have  to  be  faced. 

Long  range,  the  picture  is  a  different  one.  The  prestige  of  the  U.N.  would 
undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by  having  the  world's  largest  nation  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation represented  in  its  Councils,  instead  of  being  excluded.  And  the  ultimate 
effect  on  the  behavior  of  the  Peking  regime  itself  might  well  be  a  salutary  one. 
Continuing  exposure  to  the  opinion  of  the  international  community  should  in 
time  help  to  moderate  Peking's  policies.  Peking's  presence  in  the  tl.N.  should 
also  enhance  prospects  of  its  participation  in  arms  limitation  talks  and  make 
more  difficult  its  refusal  to  participate  in  international  efforts  to  solve  Asian 
issues.  Its  entrance  into  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies  should  also  make 
more  likely  its  cooperation  in  world  wide  efforts  in  technical  fields  such  as  nar- 
cotic control,  disease  eradication,  meteorological  advances,  and  outer  space. 

Different  observers  will  no  doubt  assess  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  course  in  different  ways.  I  think  all  would  have  to  agree,  however, 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  politically  for  any  Administration  in  the  United 
States  to  take  such  a  step,  particularly  while  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  is  still 
alive  and  in  office. 

I  am  compelled  therefore  to  conclude  that,  for  the  near  future  at  least,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  Communist  China  will  become  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Political  Repression  in  "Free  China" 

(By  Donald  M.  Fraser,  July  29,  1970) 

introduction 

This  paper  details  the  authoritarian  nature  of  the  regime  controlling  Formosa 
(Taiwan).  The  suppression  of  basic  political  liberties  is  amply  documented. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  United  States'  China  policy?  A  fre.sh  start 
on  U.S.  policy  must  take  the  country  as  it  is.  not  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
U.S.  undoubtedly  bears  responsibility  for  helping  establish  on  Formosa  and 
continuing  in  office  the  existing  Nationalist  Chinese  government.  And  most 
Taiwanese  (Formosans,  as  well  as  the  transplanted  mainlanders,  if  faced  with 
the  choice  would  prefer  the  present  regime,  coercive  as  it  is,  to  the  mainland 
Communist  regime.  But  if  the  U.S.  wants  a  resolution  of  the  political  impasse 
now  existing  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  U.S.  cannot  continue  its  extensive 
support  of  the  Nationalist  regime  simply  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
The  people  living  on  Formosa  want  to  and  must  become  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  State  Department  no  longer  recognizes  any 
claim  by  the  Nationalist  government  to  mainland  China.  Inevitably  the  fiction 
that  the  Nationalist  regime  represents  all  of  China  must  be  abandoned.  This  in 
turn  will  force  the  Nationalist  government  to  receive  a  mandate  from  the  people 
living  on  Formosa  or  lose  the  legitimacy  it  now  claims. 

When  these  changes  will  occur  is  uncertain.  Members  who  serve  in  the  three 
national  congressional  bodies  now  based  in  Taiwan  (Formosa)  were  elected 
in  the  late  1940's  before  the  flight  from  the  mainland.  Now,  as  National  Assem- 
bly members  die.  quorum  requirements  are  lowered.  The  passage  of  time  alone 
will  force  some  change  in  the  present  system  and  outlook.  But  the  abandonment 
of  the  current  Nationalist  fictions  of  legitimacy  will  be  fiercely  resisted  as  long- 
as  possible  by  the  present  regime. 

Our  present  Ambassador  to  Taiwan  recently  said :  "The  established  policy 
of  our  Government  is  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 
area  which  could  easily  imperil  the  peace  of  Asia."  I  agree  that  this  should  be  a 
part  of  our  policy.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Although  we  have  no  vital  security 
interest  in  Formosa,  we  have  a  great  humanitarian  interest  in  and  concern  for 
the  people  who  live  on  Formosa. 

Thus,  we  should  neither  explicitly  nor  tacitly  encourage  incursions  by  the 
Nationalists  onto  the  mainland  or  the  expansion  of  Formosan  military  airfields 
to  accommodate  U.S.  militaw  aircraft  a^  large  as  E-52  bombers.  We  slinidd 
encourage  more  realiptlc  military  defense  levels.  And  until  a  process  begins  that 
will  result  in  the  destiny  of  Formosa  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
live  there,  we  should  scale  down  or  discontinue  military  and  other  support  to  the 
Nationalist  regime.  We  shoiild  strongly  assert  our  belief  that  the  people  living 
on  Taiwan  be  given  full  political  rights  including  self-determination. 
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Beyond  reducing  our  support  for  the  regime,  it  is  unclear  how  the  U.S.  can 
directly  aid  the  growth  of  political  freedom  on  Formosa.  Were  we  better  equip- 
ped, we  might  find  other  ways  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  freedom  there.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  most  important  contribution  the  U.S.  can  make  is  its  sup- 
port of  the  morally  right  position  of  self-determination.  The  people  of  Taiwan  are 
capable  of  directing  their  own  affairs. 

In  any  event,  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  facts  about  Formosa  must 
underlie  new  U.S.  policies  toward  the  regime,  and  the  American  public  must  be- 
come aware  of  the  realities. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  FORMOSA 

Chinese,  primarily  from  Fukien  Province,  began  to  migrate  in  substantial 
numbers  to  the  island  of  Formosa  in  the  late  15th  and  early  16th  centuries. 
Daring  the  17th  century,  various  colonial  powers  (the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish, 
the  Dutch)  and  dissident  Chinese  vied  for  the  island.  In  1683  the  Chinff  Dy- 
nasty formally  annexed  Formosa.  For  the  next  two  centuries,  Formosa  was  very 
looselv  controlled  by  China.  After  being  defeated  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of 
1894-1895.  China  ceded  Formosa  to  .Japan  and  agreed  to  Korea's  "independence." 
Although  Korea  was  not  annexed  by  Japan  until  15  years  later.  Formosa  was 
annexed  immediately.  For  the  next  50  years,  Formosa  was  ruled  by  Japan. 

In  1943.  at  a  meeting  in  Cairo,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill,  and  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek  issued  a  declaration 
which  read  in  part:  "All-territories  Japan  had  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such 
as  .  .  .  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China" 
(which  had  never  governed  them).  The  terms  of  this  declaration  were  repeated 
two  years  later  at  the  Potsdam  Conference.  When  Japan  surrendered,  General 
Mac-Arthur  authorized  the  Chinese  Nationali  to  accept  the  surrender  of  Formosa 
from  the  Japanese  and  to  occupy  the  island  in  behalf  of  the  allied  powers.  Peace 
treaties  subsequently  signed  with  Japan  ended  that  nation's  "right,  title  and 
claim"  to  Formosa.  But  the  islands  status  was  left  in  limbo.  The  official  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  is  that  the  status  of  Formosa  remains  imresolved. 

When  the  Chinese  came  to  Taiwan  in  1945  and  1946,  they  found  a  highly 
literate  (80%)  and  modern  state.  Chinese  troops  took  advantage  of  the  relative 
prosperity  of  Formosa  and  numerous  incidents  of  pillage,  rape  and  murder  oc- 
curred. A  former  resident  of  Formosa,  Albert  Axelbank,  wrote  in  Harper's  :  "For- 
mosan  rage  (at  the  conduct  of  the  occupation  forces)  exploded  February  28, 1947, 
after  police  beat  to  death  a  woman  who  alleged  sold  untaxed  cigarettes."  Blood 
literally  flowed  in  the  streets  of  Taipei.  A  recent  State  Department  paper  sum- 
marized a  memorandum  submitted  by  Ambassador  Leighton  Stuart  to  Presi- 
dent Chiang  on  April  18,  1947:  "The  memorandum  recounts  numerous  incidents 
of  widespread  and  indiscriminating  killings  by  government  police  and  troops,  par- 
ticularly after  reinforcements  began  to  arrive  from  the  mainland  on  IMarch  8. 
Some  of  these  incidents  which  occurred  in  Taipei  were  observed  by  American 
consular  officials :  others  were  reported  by  foreign  residents  there  and  else- 
where. U.S.  official  documents,  written  well  after  the  event,  generally  have  ac- 
cepted the  figure  of  10,000  persons  as  the  approximate  number  killed  during  the 
period  which  extended  until  the  end  of  March,  1947."  The  Formosans  have  not 
forgotten. 

This  tragedy  received  little  foreign  attention  because  even  as  the  Nationalists 
were  occupying  Formosa  in  1947,  they  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war  on 
the  mainland.  In  1949.  Chiang  and  the  remnants  of  his  government  and  armies 
were  driven  out  of  China  and  sought  refuge  on  Formosa.  Chiang  arrived  on  the 
island  on  December  10, 1949. 

The  area  controlled  by  the  Nationalist  Government  was  reduced  from  3,700,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  500,000.000  on  the  Chinese  mainland  to  Taiwan 
proper,  the  Pescadores,  and  the  tiny  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  with  a  com- 
bined area  of  13,890  square  miles  and  population  of  8,000,000.  Today  there  are 
14,000,000  people  on  Formosa.  Of  that  number,  85%  are  native  Taiwanese. 

PERMANENT  "STATE   OF   SIEGE" 

The  Nationalist  Government  now  had  control  over  a  relatively  small  territory 
and  it  had  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  its  rule  over  Taiwan  would  be  virtually 
complete.  On  May  19,  1949,  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Garrison  Command  in  For- 
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mosa  had  proclaimed  a  general  "state  of  siege"  or  martial  law  over  Formosa  and 
the  other  islands.  The  effect  on  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people  was  devastating. 
Illustrative  of  its  severity  were  the  large  number  of  offenses  carrying  the  death 
penalty  including :  (1)  circulating  rumors  and  beguiling  the  public,  (2)  disrupting 
the  money  market,  (3)  striking  by  workers  or  traders,  (4)  encouraging  students 
to  strike  and,  (5)  disrupting  water  supplies  or  electric  and  gas  services. 

Examination  of  these  martial  law  regulations  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  internal  situation  in  Taiwan,  because  the  "state  of  siege"  still  exists.^ 
Since  1949,  a  major  portion  of  community  life  in  Formosa  has  been  under  the 
control  and  surveillance  of  military  authority.  Most  guarantees  and  protections 
of  individual  rights  and  freedoms  written  into  the  1947  Chinese  Constitution  have 
been  suspended,  and  the  judicial  system  has  become  a  pawn  of  the  military. 

Political  offenses  are  defined  generally  as  "crimes  which  are  incidental  to  and 
form  a  part  of  political  disturbances,  including  offense  consisting  in  an  attack 
upon  the  political  order  of  things  established  in  the  country  ...  as  well  as  offenses 
committed  to  obtain  any  political  object."  Several  lav^^s  were  added  to  ensure 
complete  control  over  the  local  population.  The  Statute  for  Punishment  of  Rebel- 
lion (June  21,  1949)  the  Statute  for  Denouncement  and  Suppression  of  Rebels 
(instituted  in  1940  and  amended  in  1954),  the  Military  Trial  Law  (instituted  in 
1956  and  amended  in  1959),  and  the  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Council  of 
Grand  Justices  (1956)  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  militarization  of  the  judi- 
cial system.  Since  1949,  political  offenses  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  mili- 
tary court. 

Special  practices  of  the  Chinese  judicial  system  abrogated  important  provi- 
sions: (1)  In  practice,  the  statute  of  limitations  is  not  applicable  for  political 
offenses.  Individuals  have  been  tried  for  political  offenses.  Individuals  have  been 
tried  for  political  crimes  allegedly  committed  nearly  two  decades  ago.  (2)  The 
principle  prohibiting  ex  post  facto  laws  is  not  applicable  to  political  offenses. 
This  results  in  trials  and  convictions  of  "offenders"  for  political  acts  committed 
before  laws  prohibited  the  acts.  (3)  Immunities  and  privileges  of  legislators  are 
not  recognized  for  political  offenses.  A  member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  is  "per- 
manently responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  it  if  the  opinion  constitutes  a 
political  offense,"  even  though  the  constitution  provides  immunity  for  "an  opinion 
expressed  or  a  vote  cast  in  the  Yuan."  (4)  Persons  are  not  given  remission  of 
punishment  for  political  offenses  committed  when  they  were  underage.  Recently, 
several  persons  were  convicted  of  offenses  committed  over  24  years  ago  when  they 
were  less  than  14  years  old.  (5)  Leniencies  given  to  an  offender's  family  who 
shielded  him  are  not  applicable  for  political  offenses.  Everyone  is  obligated  to 
renounce  the  "rebel."  No  one  is  safe  from  being  reported  upon  by  members  of  his 
family.  Imprisonment  of  from  one  to  seven  years  is  meted  out  to  those  who  know- 
ingly fail  to  denounce  "rebels."  (6)  There  is  no  parole  for  political  offenders. 

If  you  are  not  caught  in  the  web  of  these  laws,  you  can  be  politically  detained 
under  the  Statute  for  the  Denouncement  and  Suppression  of  Rebels.  This  law 
stipulates  that  "those  who  commit  (political  offenses  and  need  reform  shall  be 
sent  for  reform."  Two  self-descriptive  supplements  have  been  enacted  to  the 
fundamental  laws  already  mentioned.  They  are  "Measures  for  Control  of  Hooli- 
gans during  the  Enforcement  of  Martial  Law  in  Formosa"  and  "Measures  for  the 
Reform  of  Rebels  during  the  Period  of  Communist  Rebellion."  If  the  government 
cannot  imprison  you  on  a  specific  charge,  it  can  intern  you  for  suspected  thoughts 
or  behavior.  The  first  term  is  three  years  and  it  is  indefinitely  renewable.  Politi- 
■cal  internment  can,  without  trial,  amount  to  life  imprisonment. 

The  state  of  siege  was  instituted  before  the  Nationalist  Government  was  evicted 
from  the  mainland  and  is  supposed  to  last  as  long  as  the  "period  of  Communist 
rebellion"  exists  on  the  Chinese  mainland — that  is,  until  the  forces  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  return  to  and  occupy  the  mainland.  Since  the  move  to  Taipei,  the  "tem- 
porary" capital  of  China,  the  laws  have  been  enacted  by  a  legislature  elected  on 
the  mainland  over  20  years  ago  and  composed  of  representatives  of  all  of  China. 
Formosans  have  less  than  2%  representntion.  Yet,  in  practice,  these  laws  apply 
only  to  Formosa.  To  suggest  that  the  status  quo  slumld  be  changed  and  self- 
determination  given  the  people  of  Taiwan  is  regarded  by  the  Nationalist  regime 
as  sedition  and  dealt  with  harshly. 


'  The  material  for  this  section  has  been  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  laws  and  prob- 
lems surrounding  political  offensives  in  Formosa.  The  study  is  by  a  lawyer  with  great 
experience  In  Taiwan  affairs. 
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These  laws,  produced  by  a  system  in  which  Formosans  have  almost  no  role,  are 
executed  by  an  equally  undemocratic  court  system.  Political  prisoners  are  tried 
in  a  military  court.  That  court  is  controlled  by  the  Garrison  Command  of  For- 
mosa, responsible  for  the  general  security  of  the  island.  And  a  political  prisoner 
can  be  held  incommunicado  for  months  or  years  without  even  being  charged. 
His  trial  is  virtually  always  secret. 

The  permanent  state  of  siege,  instituted  in  Taiwan  21  years  ago,  has  eliminated 
political  life  in  Formosa. 

Conservative  United  Nations  sources  estimate  at  least  1500  political  prisoners 
are  now  being  held  by  the  Nationalist  Government.  Other  sources,  largely  For- 
mosan,  place  the  figure  at  from  10,000  to  20,000.  The  March  1968  issue  of  The 
Independent  Formosa,  published  in  Tokyo,  Paris  and  Philadelphia,  reported :  "It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  two  hundred  executions  and 
1,500  arrests  of  political  offenders  each  year  out  of  a  total  population  of  only 
twelve  million."  Since  the  Nationalist  Government  considers  guilt  established  by- 
association  with  "rebels"  and  such  association  is  punishable  under  the  law,  the 
families  of  these  detainees  live  under  a  constant  threat  of  arrest. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  Formosan  political  climate  provided  to  me  by  sources 
I  believe  to  be  very  reliable  follow  : 

Prisoner  A  was  arrested  in  1960  for  distributing  pamphlets  which  discussed  the 
possibility  of  Formosa  being  ruled  some  day  by  Formosans.  Given  a  life  sentence. 
Prisoner  is  43  years  old.  Before  arrest  he  was  a  photographer  by  profession.  He 
maintained  a  middle-class  family  of  wife  and  five  children.  Soon  after  he  was 
put  into  prison ;  the  prisoner  was  tortured.  Torture  included  being  suspended  up- 
side down  from  a  rafter  and  having  gasoline  put  into  his  nose  drop  by  drop.  He 
was  beaten  severely.  Torture  was  intermittent.  When  after  several  months  he 
became  very  weak,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  solitary  confinement  section  and  put 
into  a  common  cell  with  sick  prisoners.  Some  had  tuberculosis,  and  soon  A  devel- 
oped tuberculosis.  Later  A  developed  a  bleeding  ulcer.  Soon  after  the  prisoner's 
arrest,  his  father  became  very  ill  and  required  extensive  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization. The  prisoner's  wife  attempted  to  pay  the  medical  bills  of  her  father- 
in-law  and  went  deeply  into  debt.  The  family  now  has  a  debt  equivalent  of  $1,000 
on  \vhich  it  pays  3%  a  month.  The  family  is  very  poor.  The  wife  and  all  five 
children  (now  ages  16-23)  work.  All  of  them  firmly  believe  that  A  was  right 
to  do  what  he  did. 

B  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  offense  as  A.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  12  years  instead  of  life.  The  prisoner  is  36  years  old.  Before  his  arrest 
he  was  a  camera  operator  at  a  Tapei  movie  house.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
child,  a  girl,  who  is  now  12  years  old.  After  B's  arrest,  his  parents  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  severed  all  relations  with  B,  his  wife,  and  his  child  for  fear  of 
themselves  coming  under  suspicion.  B's  wife  became  a  prostitute  to  support 
herself  and  her  daughter  and  her  aged  mother. 

C  was  arrested  in  1960  when  he  was  a  freshman  in  law  school.  He  was  charged 
with  organizing  a  group  planning  to  overthrow  the  government.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  12  years  in  prison.  C  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  to  go  to  college. 
The  others  are  illiterate.  The  family  are  fishermen,  and  they  make  very  little 
money.  Since  C's  arrest,  the  family  has  been  constantly  harrassed  by  the  police. 
The  father,  mother,  two  younger  sisters,  and  a  younger  brother  live  in  a  single 
room  and  are  very  poor.  Mother  is  in  very  bad  health  and  frequently  has  fainting 
spells. 

D  was  arrested  in  1963  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison  for  allegedly  being 
involved  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government.  He  talked  about  the  unlikeli- 
ness of  the  government  ever  recovering  the  mainland.  His  family  only  learned 
about  his  arrest  six  months  after  the  arrest  when  the  police  came  to  the  home 
to  tell  the  family  not  to  tell  anyone  of  his  arrest.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  was 
a  student  at  a  military  academy.  His  mother  and  father  are  illiterate  and  very 
poor.  They  live  in  a  one-room  mud  house  in  the  country.  He  has  five  sisters  wha 
are  in  school. 

E  was  arrested  in  1960  and  charged  with  having  participated  in  the  Febru- 
ary 28,  1947.  revolt  on  Taiwan.  He  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison.  E's  wife 
and  two  sons  have  been  taken  in  by  his  wife's  brother. 

F  was  a  factory  foreman.  He  is  Taiwanese.  Some  of  the  men  working  for  him 
were  Chinese.  Three  Chinese  who  worked  for  him  denounced  him  for  listening  to 
broadcasts  from  the  mainland  and  for  having  "contempt  for  mainlanders  in 
Taiwan."  He  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison. 

G  is  about  38  years  old.  He  is  now  on  trial  for  having  distributed  pamphlets 
which  were  critical  of  the  government.  If  convicted,  the  only  punishment  can  be 
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death.  He  was  arrested  in  March  1967.  In  19G8  his  family  received  a  letter  from 
him  saying-  that  he  was  on  a  bus  trip  and  that  he  was  well.  He  was  forced  by  the 
police  to  write  that  letter.  He  is  held  incommunicado.  He  is  imprisoned  at  Chin 
Nei  in  a  suburb  of  Taipei. 

H  was  arrested  in  1967  and  charged  with  failing  to  denounce  men  who  hoped 
to  overthrow  the  government.  H's  only  connection  with  the  group  is  that  he  was 
hired  for  $2.50  to  make  a  name  stamp  which  read  "Action  Group  of  the  Taiwan 
Independence  Center"  for  the  group.  He  has  not  been  tried,  but  if  he  is  convicted, 
he  will  receive  seven  years  in  prison.  He  has  been  in  prison  since  1967  awaiting 
trial. 

Before  his  arrest,  I  was  a  primary  school  teacher.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years  in  prison  for  having  written  a  personal  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  future  of  Taiwan  after  the  death  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  was  then  on 
reserve  duty  for  the  summer  with  the  Navy. 

THE   KUOMINTANG   PARTY   AND   EDUCATION 

A  dictatorial  regime  must,  if  it  is  to  have  any  future,  thoroughly  control  the 
educational  process  of  the  country.  This  lesson  has  been  learned  by  the  Kuomin- 
tang  (KMT)  leadership,  and  they  are  now  implementing  that  control."  In  1951, 
two  years  after  the  flight  to  Formosa,  Chiang  Kai-shek  addressed  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Revolutionary  Academy  and  Officers'  Training  School.  He  said :  ".  .  .  the 
greatest  cause  of  our  failure  on  the  mainland  was  the  failure  in  education  and 
culture.  Only  because  ice  failed  in  the  field  of  education  did  ioe  fail  in  so  many 
other  fields  as  well."  Chiang  went  on  to  explain  that  the  Kuomintang  (KMT) 
Party  had  formulated,  since  1928,  resolutions  on  educational  policy,  but  they  had 
not  been  implemented  throughout  China.  He  said :  "They  did  not  actively  incor- 
porate our  party's  policy  into  their  teaching.  They  disregarded  party  policy  on 
education.  They  thought  that  party  policy  on  education  had  nothing  to  do  v.ith 
actual  education.  As  a  result  we  have  never  realized  our  party's  ideals  in  educa- 
tion." 

On  August  11,  1952,  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  the  head  of  his  father's  secret  polic" 
delivered  a  "Top  Secret"  address  to  cadets  at  a  training  class  for  party  worke'-e- 
in  which  he  related  the  goals  of  the  KMT  party  in  education  : 

".  .  .  We  must  start  a  large  scale  youth  movement  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  political  education  of  youths.  Every  school  must  have  a  systematic  plan  for 
strengthening  political  education  and  elevating  the  political  knowledge  of  its 
students.  In  both  youth  movements  and  in  political  education  we  must  carry  out 
thought  indoctrination  and  win  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  youths  and  make 
the  youths  accept  our  correct  thoughts  and  abandon  all  incorrect  thoughts.  This 
course  will  lead  to  the  unification  of  the  political  motives  and  political  direc- 
tions of  youths  and  make  them  love  our  party,  believe  in  our  party,  have  hope 
in  our  party,  support  our  party  and  make  them  voluntarily  join  our  party  and 
aid  it  in  accomplishing  its  mission." 

A  year  later,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  a  secret  address,  related  the  control  of  edu- 
cation to  the  consolidation  and  enhancement  of  the  powers  and  position  of  the 
leader  of  the  KMT  party  : 

"In  brief,  if  there  is  no  party  ideology  then  there  can  be  no  revolution.  If  there 
is  no  fuhrer-type  of  leader  there  can  be  no  fatherland  and  no  revolution  can  be 
successful.  When  we  examine  our  painful  experience  on  the  mainland  we  must 
recognize  that  our  failure  on  the  mainland  was  due  to  our  failure  to  believe  in 
the  Three  Peoples  Principles  and  especially  on  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
leader.  That  was  the  cause  of  our  tragedy.  Now,  today,  for  the  sake  of  our  revolu- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland  and  for  the  sake  of  our  anti-communist  and 
anti-Russian  mission  we  have  to  restore  confidence  in  the  Three  Peoples  Prin- 
ciples and  especially  restore  confidence  in  our  leader.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  importance  of  the  central  leadership  of  the  revolution.  Our  slogan  will 
be  'Party  Ideology,  Leader,  Fatherland,  Responsibility  and  Honor.' " 

To  implement  the  goal  enunciated  by  Chiang  Ching-kno  in  1952,  the  "Chinese 
Youth  Corps  for  Anti-Communism  and  the  Salvation  of  the  Fatherland,"  known 
as  the  Youth  Corps,  was  e.stablished  largely  to  study  KMT  literature  and  the 
thoughts  of  President  Chiang.  All  students  above  12  wanting  high  school  certifi- 


-  Material  for  this  section  is  taken  from  a  confidential  paper  on  the  government's  in- 
fluence on  education  in  Formosa  today  written  by  a  foreigner  who  has  taught  thero 
for  nearly  2  years. 
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cates  must  "voluntarily"  become  members.  Non-Youth  Corps  members  are  not 
allowed  to  graduate  from  Mgli  school.  In  addition  to  the  Youth  Corps,  the  Party 
Headquarters  for  Intellectual  Youth  has  a  branch  in  every  college  in  Taiwan. 
It  generally  has  monthly  meetings  in  small  cells  of  10  members,  and  leaders 
report  directly  to  the  party  hierarchy. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  naturally  is  controlled  by  the  KMT  party.  The 
Minister  is  usually  a  trusted  aide  of  either  the  President  or  his  son.  In  local 
colleges,  the  dean  of  students  and  the  chief  military  instructor  are  either  directly 
or  indirectly  appointed  by  the  KMT.  The  security  officer,  required  in  each  school 
by  a  19.59  statute,  is  directly  responsible  for  reporting  to  the  secret  police  on  the 
activities  occurring  in  the  school.  He  is  required  to  know  what  happens  in  each 
classroom.  Consequently,  at  least  one  pupil  in  each  class  reports  to  the  security 
officer.  In  one  miiversity  these  are  called  "professional  students"  and  they  are 
often  veterans  of  the  armed  forces.  "Student,  faculty,  and  staff  members  who 
apply  for  either  a  passport  or  a  job  must  be  approved  by  the  security  officer  of 
their  school."  Many  faculty  and  students  arrests  are  believed  to  result  from 
reports  by  the  security  officer. 

The  most  odious  aspect  of  the  totalitarian  educational  system  in  Formosa  is 
that  each  faculty  member  in  every  school  must  persuade  some  person  other  than 
a  member  of  his  immediate  family  to  sign  the  following  statement :  "  guarantee 
that  Mr. will  abide  by  the  law  and  government  orders.  I  guar- 
antee that  he  is  not  a  Communist,  or  a  member  of  any  other  subversive  element. 
If  he  fails  to  do  so,  or  is  any  of  the  above,  then  I  have  the  obligation  to  denounce 
him.  If  I  do  not  denounce  him,  then  I  am  willing  to  receive  punishment  according 
to  Article  V.  of  the  Statute  for  the  Denouncement  of  Rebels."  The  result  of  this 
system  is  that  "if  the  guarantor  even  has  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  thoughts 
or  actions  of  the  guaranteed  are  not  acceptable  to  the  government  then  he  is 
moved  by  fear  to  denounce  the  guaranteed  immediately."  A  similar  system  is 
used  for  every  college  student. 

Dr.  Marilyn  Young,  of  the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  wrote  in  a  recent  letter  that : 

"Few  American  students  can  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  in- 
formal spies  which  permeates  Taiwan  has  overseas  branches  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  no  student  from  Taiwan,  particularly 
if  he  is  Taiwanese,  can  comfortably  engage  in  public  discussion  of  political  issues 
unless  he  has  permanently  abandoned  any  intention  of  returning  to  the  island." 

She  gave  two  specific  examples.  In  August  19G8,  Chen  Yu-hsi  was  tried  "and 
sentenced  for  apparently  having  read  'The  Thoughts  of  Mao'  ...  in  the  Oriental 
Section  of  the  U.  of  Hawaii's  East-West  Center  Library  and  for  having  written 
articles  for  a  journal  deemed  left-wing  by  the  Nationalist  Government."  And  in 
1966.  "Huang  Ch'i-ming,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  "Wisconsin, 
home  on  a  brief  filial  visit,  was  arrested  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  having 
attended  meetings  in  Madison  where  'the  problem  of  Formosa'  was  discussed." 

Professor  Young  draws  certain  conclusions  from  these  two  cases  and  others 
and  asks  hard  questions? 

Suppose  both  Huang  and  Chen  were  guilty  as  charged.  What  does  that  mean 
about  Chinese  centers  across  the  country?  It  means  that  we  study  with  and 
among  students  who  are  imder  direct  threat  of  imprisonment,  afraid  to  discuss 
subjects  of  vital  mutual  concern.  It  means  that  we  tolerate  in  our  midst  a  dis- 
gusting atmosphere  of  fear  and  repression.  It  means  that  China  centers  have 
double  standards  for  academic  freedom — if  you  are  Chinese  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  for  we  cannot  help  you  if  you  get  into  trouble.  Should  American  universities 
continue  to  accept  students  who  cannot  openly  engage  in  the  kind  of  intellectual 
exchange  we  pride  ourselves  in  encouraging?  Should  we  allow  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  infringe  upon  the  right  of  free  speech  on  our  campuses?" 

The  paper  on  education  in  Taiwan  mentioned  above  (see  page  8)  concludes 
that : 

'•Many  young  people  in  Taiwan  have  never  developed  their  abilities  to  engage 
in  independent  thought,  objective  analysis,  and  critical  observation.  In  the  Tai- 
v.-an  educational  system  there  is  an  atmosphere,  even  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  in  which  unconventional,  unorthodox,  or  nonconformist  thinking  or  be- 
havior is  not  only  frowned  upon  but  is  severely  ptmished.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
complete  lack  of  creative  intellectual  activity  on  the  Taiwan  campuses." 

Another  result  of  the  educational  system  indicated  in  this  paper  is  that  it  has 
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produced  generations  of  citizens  who  have  learned  that  they  can  express  them- 
selves in  public  only  in  strict  accord  with  government  policy.  Even  among  young 
people,  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  what  they  say  in  public  and  what  they 
say  in  private. 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES    ON    FORMOSA 

No  organization  escapes  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  the  government.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  on  Formosa  do  not  claim  more  than  10  or  15%  of  the  population. 
But  because  President  Chiang  is  a  professed  Christian,  the  size  of  their  member- 
ship does  not  accurately  reflect  the  churches'  influence.  President  Chiang  has 
little  day-to-day  control  over  the  administrative  bureaucracy  of  the  country.  Yet 
in  one  fairly  prominent  Protestant  denomination,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  middle- 
range  party  functionaries  (who  are  all  mainlanders)  have  the  veto  power  over 
the  important  activities  of  that  church  in  Taiwan. 

The  general  trend  of  religious  action  has  been  toward  ecumenical  cooperation. 
National  (U.S.)  and  worldwide  bodies,  such  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
have  been  concerned  with  social  and  political  progress.  Among  other  matters, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  have  advocated  normalization  of  relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  Naturally  this  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  those  in  power  in  Formosa. 
Several  tactics  have  been  used  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  middle-level  party 
and  government  functionaries  to  control  the  denominations  in  Taiwan.  Anything 
that  is  ecumenical  or  connected  with  the  worldwide  Christian  movement  is  con- 
sidered "leftist"  and  is  closely  watched. 

This  small  group  of  functionaries  operating  within  religious  organizations 
u.ses  "terrorist  tactics  to  intimidate  others."  A  Christian  leader  received  a  visit 
from  the  secret  police  after  his  return  from  an  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 
(the  Asian  affiliate  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches).  The  secret  police  investi- 
gated him  "on  the  grounds  that  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  was  subver- 
sive, due  to  its  World  Council  connection  .  .  .  even  his  being  a  party  member  has 
not  saved  him  inconvenience  in  this  matter."  Another  minister  was  tipped  off  that 
he  was  to  be  put  in  prison  ;  through  his  connections,  he  was  able  to  leave  the  island 
rather  than  face  indefinite  imprisonment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  International  Council  of  Christian  Churches,  led  by  an 
insurgent  American  Presbyterian  minister,  Dr.  Carl  Mclntire,  has  established 
the  Republic  of  China  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Taiwan.  Dr.  Mclntire 
is  connected  with  many  right-wing  causes  in  the  U.S.  under  the  guise  of  anti- 
communist  Christianity.  (He  recently  said  that  the  July  4th  Honor  America  cele- 
bration in  Washington,  D.C.  was  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to  suit  him.)  He  is  mak- 
ing alliances  with  the  various  party  functionaries  within  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  Formosa.  This  eombin-ntion  has  the  ultimate  objective  of  severing  all 
connections  between  Formosan  Protestant  denominations  and  outside  organiza- 
tions. 

As  Protestant  groups  withdraw  from  Taiwan,  as  one  Important  one  already  has, 
the  Christians  on  Formosa  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  extremists  who  have  strong 
connections.  Chinese  pastors  indicate  that  these  extremist  governmental  function- 
aries are  not  representative  of  the  feeling  of  the  majority,  but  the  majority  is 
intimidated  into  silence. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  facts  uncovered,  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that  we  support  an  un- 
representative and  repressive  government  in  Formosa  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
.some  time  in  South  Vietnam.  Over  the  long  run,  however,  the  stakes  in  Formosa 
are  much  larger.  U.S.  policy  toward  Taiwan  direct Jy  affects  our  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  claims  to  be  the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  China,  even  though  it  has  actual  physical  control  over 
only  the  population  on  Taiwan.  His  government  doesn't  represent  China  and  it 
doesn't  represent  Formosa.  Chiang's  government  does  not  tolerate  po1'"tical  dis- 
cussion which  raises  th^  legitimacy  o^  the  p^'^'^ent  svstem  or  susc^sts  r'lnnges  in 
it.  For  20  years  the  U.S.  government  has  gone  along  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  he  on  Formosa  represents  the  entire  nation  of 
China  and  Formosa. 

In  one  sense,  we  are  faced  not  with  a  China  problem,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
who  governs  tlio  T'lO.OiMXOOO  people  of  China  and  they  do  not  receive  our  sup- 
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port,  either  material  or  moral,  for  their  efforts.  But  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa,  for  we  have  long  been  involved  in  the 
present  Nationalist  government's  affairs. 

The  Nationalist  Government  of  China  does  not  represent  the  people  of  Formosa. 
The  Formosans  have  not  been  given  any  voice  in  determining  their  future.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  government  by  martial  law  and  to  government  by  a  system 
that  includes  only  a  handful  of  Formosans.  (According  to  the  election  laws  gov- 
erning the  elections  held  in  1947-1948 — it  was  at  these  elections  that  the  existing 
government  was,  in  effect,  selected — Formosa's  quota  of  representatives  was  19 
of  304.J  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  8  of  773  members  of  the  Legislative 
Yuan  and  5  of  223  members  of  the  Control  Yuan.  These  three  bodies  functionally 
constitute  the  "Congress,"  as  the  term  is  commonly  understood  in  other  political 
systems.  Formosa's  representation  today  in  the  National  "Congress"  remains 
proportionately  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1948.) 

Finally,  the  Nationalist  Government  does  not  represent  China  except  in  the 
tortured'  reasoning  of  its  ideology.  It  deludes  itself  that  it  will  return  to  re- 
conquer and  govern  China.  It  is  time  for  all  parties  to  this  complex  political 
problem  to  face  the  realities  of  this  situation.  "Free  China"  is  neither  "Free" 
nor  "China." 

Vietnam  and  Mainland  China 

(By  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  December  16,  1970) 

After  one  of  the  most  traumatic  political  years  in  recent  history  (1968),  the 
American  people  yearned  for  the  tranquility  that  peace  and  prosperity  would 
bring  back  to  the  country.  As  part  of  that  hope,  President  Nixon  declared  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  turn  away  from  an  era  of  confrontation  which  prevailed  for  well  over  20  years, 
and  to  enter  an  era  of  negotiation.  The  President  said,  "We  cannot  expect  to 
make  everyone  our  friend,  but  we  can  try  to  make  no  one  our  enemy." 

The  country  desperately  needed  that  era  of  negotiation  which  might  lead 
toward  peace.  We  still  need  it,  but  it  still  eludes  us. 

Both  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  and  in  the  first  State  of  the  World  Message 
delivered  13  months  later  to  Congress,  he  reemphasized  the  necessity  of  passing 
down  the  path — long  and  diflBcult  though  it  might  be — to  enter  the  era  of  negotia- 
tion upon  which  so  much  of  his  policy  was,  he  said,  to  be  based.  In  this  State  of 
the  World  message  released  on  February  18,  1970,  the  President  said,  "The 
Chinese  are  a  great  and  vital  people  who  should  not  remain  isolated  from  the 
international  community.  In  the  long  run,  no  stable  and  enduring  international 
order  is  conceivable  without  the  contribution  of  this  nation  of  more  than  700,- 
000,000  people.".  He  went  on  to  say  rather  pragmatically,  "It  is  certainly  in  our 
interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  in  the  world, 
that  we  take  what  steps  we  can  toward  improved,  practical  relations  with  Peking. 
Up  until  the  time  he  made  that  statement.  President  Nixon  had  taken  more  action 
on  the  issue  of  normalizing  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  than  had  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Ironically  he  had  been  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  1950  who  had  helped 
create  the  policy  that  we  have  been  following  for  over  20  years.  He  now  felt, 
however,  that  it  was  time  to  face  reality.  The  representatives  of  one-fourth  of 
mankind  were  excluded  from  the  one  organization  which  strives  toward  uni- 
versality— namely,  the  United  Nations.  China  was  now  a  nuclear  power  with 
both  the  delivery  systems  and  the  nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  No 
longer  could  a  President  wish  away  700,000,000  or  more  people.  A  new  policy 
was  necessary.  President  Nixon  started  to  enunciate  that  new  policy. 

Relations  between  countries  is  never  a  one-way  street.  One  cannot  hear  if  you 
clap  with  one  hand,  nor  can  one  eat  with  one  chopstick.  The  Administration  felt 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  since  they  had  taken  a  number  of  steps,  to 
expect  some  sort  of  reciprocity  from  the  Chinese. 

In  early  1969,  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  was  officially  marked  by  the 
convening  of  the  Ninth  Party  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  De- 
cisions were  taken  at  that  Congress  to  consolidate  the  gains  that  had  been 
made  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  by  the  army.  In  this  case,  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  armed  forces  of  China  play  a  political  role,  as  well  as  a  military 
one.  The  Chinese  Army  is  considered  an  excellent  training  group  for  civilian 
posts.  Here  talented  and  dedicated  young  men  can  learn  to  run  a  state  farm, 
commune,  or  factory.  Current  Chinese  Communist  Party  leadership  is  composed 
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of  those  who  had  been  cuerrilla  fighters  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  their 
final  attainment  of  power  in  1949.  China's  leading  diplomat  and  statesman — 
Chou  En-lai — was  a  general  in  the  Chinese  Communist  Army.  It  was  through  a 
long  military  struggle  that  power  was  finally  won.  Military  power  has  been  the 
tool  for  maintaining  control. 

Numerically,  the  United  States  has  a  larger  army  than  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  although  China's  population  is  four  times  as  great.  China  has  neither  the 
resources,  nor  a  demonstrated  inclination  to  fight  wars  outside  her  boundaries  or 
to  maintain  trooits  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  critical  in  their  view  that  resources  not 
be  unnecessarily-  diverted  from  the  central  task  of  the  Chinese  government — the 
development  of  her  internal  potential. 

We  legitimately  might  wonder  why  China  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  fight 
against  our  country  and  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  did  cross  the  border  into  adjacent 
nations  twice  during  the  last  20  years.  The  United  Nations  condemned  them  in 
February,  1951,  as  aggressors  in  Korea  and  many  of  the  third  world  nations 
condemned  them  for  crossing  the  Indian  border  and  driving  down  into  Assam. 
The  third  charge  that  is  often  heard  is  that  the  Chinese  "raped"  Tibet.  We 
should  take  notice  that  as  late  as  1943,  our  State  Department  stated :  "The 
Chinese  Constitution  lists  Tibet  among  the  areas  constituting  the  territory  of 
China.  .  .  .  This  government  has  at  no  time  raised  a  question  regarding  (this) 
claim." 

Interestingly  enough,  almost  20  years  ago  the  Chinese  Communists  crossed  the 
Yalu  into  North  Korea  and  fought  against  the  United  States  and  allied  forces 
which  carried  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations.  As  we  all  recall,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  been  given  orders  not  to  go  near  the  Chine.se  border.  He  was,  however, 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  North  Korean  Army.  Although  the  entire  record  is 
not  yet  in.  we  know  that  MacArthur's  troops  did  reach  the  banks  of  the  Yalu. 
The  Chinese  considered  this  a  direct  threat  to  their  own  territoi-y.  At  that 
time,  their  heavy  industry  was  concentrated  in  Manchuria.  Reportedly,  the 
Chinese  felt  it  was  time  to  act  after  repeated  warnings  went  unheeded.  North 
Koreans  have  told  a  Western  diplomat  that  the  Chinese  would  not  have  entered 
North  Korea  just  to  save  a  communist  regime  on  its  border.  They  are  convinced 
that  China  felt  she  was  also  endangered  before  she  decided  to  act.  This  interpre- 
tation has  important  ramifications  on  the  present  situation  vis-a-vis  United 
States'  parti<i;iati()ii  in  the  war  in  Indochina.  The  U.S.  must  not  press  her  luck 
too  far. 

The  Sino-Indian  War  of  1962  was  essentially  a  border  clash  which  escalated 
into  a  fairly  major  engagement  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians.  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  indicated  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any 
Chinese  intrusion  on  the  border.  In  fact,  the  Indian  Government  was  fairly 
aggressive  in  asserting  its  claims  to  what  was  an  undemarcated  and  contested 
border  which  followed  generally  the  line  established  by  McMahon  in  the  early 
20th  century.  The  most  accurate  story  I  have  been  able  to  piece  together  was 
that  Indian  troop  activities  on  the  border  triggered  an  over  response  by  the 
Chinese  which  resulted  in  their  drive  right  down  to  the  plains  of  the  Brahma- 
putra River.  However,  the  Chinese  proved  their  point  and  then  withdrew  to 
their  original  positions. 

This  Chinese  incursion  into  India  sent  shock  waves  around  the  world.  While 
Nehru  could  never  regain  the  position  or  prominence  he  had  held  as  a  major 
leader  in  the  non-aligned  world.  China's  prestige  rose  immensely.  A  primary  rea- 
son for  this  rise  was  that  China  called  for  no  outside  assistance  unlike  India 
which  when  under  attack,  called  on  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  help 
her  resist  the  attack  by  a  fellow  Asian  country.  This  plea  for  aid  smacked  of  a 
neocolonialism  repugnant  to  the  third  world. 

Consequently,  the  two  illustrations  of  China's  use  of  military  power  outside 
her  own  borders — namely  the  Korean  and  Indian  experiences — are  seen  by  the 
Chinese  as  essentially  a  defensive  measure  and  a  border  skirmish.  In  the  Slno- 
Indian  border  skirmish,  troops  were  withdrawn  within  a  month.  In  Korea, 
Chinese  troops  were  withdrawn  after  the  ceasefire  in  1953. 

Tills  brief  account  of  Chinese  Communist  involvement  in  conflicts  beyond  their 
own  borders  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  the  war 
in  Indochina.  The  attitude  of  the  "Vietnamese  toward  the  Chinese  in  any  large 
scale  manner.  After  all,  much  of  Vietnam  was  occupied  by  the  Chinese  for  nearly 
1,000  years.  There  is  no  "fetal"  relationship  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Vietnamese. 
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The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  it  clear  that  maintaining  friendly 
or  neutral  countries  on  their  border  is  a  matter  of  high  priority.  Just  as  the 
United  States  could  not  tolerate  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  military  base,  so 
China  contends  that  countries  on  her  border  cannot  be  used  as  military  bases 
by  other  big  power  countries.  We  tend  to  forget  the  lengths  to  which  we  went 
to  prevent  Cuba  in  1962  from  becoming  such  a  military  base.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  undertook  an  act  of  war — a  naval  blockade  of  Cuba — to  prevent  further 
Russian  missiles  from  being  shipped  there. 

Keeping  in  mind  how  threatening  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  were  let's  turn 
the  tables  and  imagine  how  China  must  feel  under  the  present  cix'cumstances. 
The  United  States  has  troops  stationed  from  Japan  to  Thailand  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  borders  of  China.  Units  are  stationed  in  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  "Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  In  the  last 
20  years  we  have  never  fully  withdrawn  from  any  East  or  Soutlieast  Asian 
country  to  which  we  have  committed  troops  or  air  cover.  This  military  force  is  the 
very  essence  of  our  policy  in  Asia  of  containment,  isolation,  and  military  encir- 
clement of  China.  In  many  ways  our  military  presence  around  China,  would  be 
comparable  to  a  Chinese  military  presence  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  and 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada.  Naturally,  as  a  great  power  we  would  not  stand  by  and 
let  this  continue.  We  would,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  invoke  a  century  and  a  half 
old  Monroe  Doctrine  to  clear  away  all  trespassers.  And,  indeed  if  the  Chinese 
controlled  Long  Island — even  if  separated  by  a  "Formosa  Strait" — and  harbored 
the  defeated  leader  of  a  recently  completed  civil  war,  we  would  not  compromise 
until  what  we  considered  rightfully  ours  was  returned  to  us. 

This  is  very  much  the  situation  in  which  the  Chinese  find  themselves  with 
American  forces  stationed  in  neighboring  countries  and  between  the  mainland 
and  Taiwan.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  650,000  American  troops  in  countries  bor- 
dering China — one  fifth  of  our  armed  forces  ! 

In  1965,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon  declared  rather  categorically  that  the  reason 
we  were  in  Vietnam  was  to  fight  China.  Our  continuing  presence  around  China 
does  little  to  contradict  this  statement.  Much  of  the  rhetoric  emanating  from 
the  Department  of  State  during  the  Johnson  era  convinced  many  that  we  were 
fighting  in  Vietnam  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  fight  in  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pines, my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  or  the  shores  of  California.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  conjured  the  awful  terror  of  the  "yellow  peril"  to  justify  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  and  the  construction  of  the  ABM  system  to  counter  the  Chinese 
threat. 

As  I  said  in  an  earlier  speech,  Vice  President  Agnew  has  painted  a  picture  of 
a  "Red  Peking  tidal  wave"  engulfing  all  of  Asia  and  Souheast  Asia.  If  this 
danger  of  a  communist  takeover  is  so  real  and  imminent,  why  is  it  that  this  fear 
and  concern  is  not  equally  shared  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Indonesia.  r\Ialay- 
sia,  Singapore,  Burma,  India,  and  the  Philippines?  If  the  danger  is  so  great, 
why  are  they  not  contributing  more  to  this  cause?  Why  do  we  find  it  necessary 
to  hire  mercenaries?  Why  must  the  Thais  be  paid  to  fight  the  communist  in 
Vietnam  if  their  homeland  is  so  clearly  in  the  path  of  the  red  tide  of  Peking? 
The  domino  theory  becomes  suspect.  Ihe  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  have  a  long 
history  of  resisting  Chinese  overlordship.  They,  in  the  past,  have  made  their 
peace  with  China. 

Our  containment  of  China  has  been  based  on  the  fundamental  assumption 
that  we  could  eventually  bring  down  the  Communist  government  in  China  after 
its  assumption  of  power  in  1949.  We  felt  we  could  isolate  it  sufficiently  from  the 
world  through  our  trade  embargo,  as  well  as  through  the  pressure  exerted  on 
our  allies  to  take  similar  action.  Militarily  we  felt  that  a  cordon  sanitaire  could 
be  thrown  up  around  China  to  isolate  and  contain  it  from  nations  in  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  with  whom  she  would  ordinarily  have  relations. 

Just  as  CENTO  (the  Baghdad  Pact)  was  "formed  to  resist  Soviet  incursions 
into  the  Middle  East,  SEATO  was  formed  in  19-54  in  Manila  to  consolidate  Amer- 
ica's military  allies  on  China's  southern  border.  This  pact  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Communist  China  would  be  aggressive. 

An  interesting  exchange  took  place  in  1959  between  then  President  Avub  Khnn 
and  Prime  Minister  Nehru  when  the  Chinese  were  making  incursions  alons 
India's  extended  border  with  China.  Ayub  Khan,  then  a  firm  allv  of  the  United 
States,  offered  Nehru  a  joint  pledge  to  defend  the  subcontinent.'  IMr.  Nehru  re- 
plied. ".Toint  defense  against  whom?"  At  that  time,  you  will  recall,  India  had 
good  relations  with  China.  Since  the  border  war  of  1962,  however,  India  has  had 
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little  to  do  with  her  Chinese  neighbor.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  validity 
of  Lord  Palmerson's  famous  dicta  :  "Nations  never  have  permanent  friends,  nor 
permanent  enemies.  Nations  have  only  permanent  interests.'' 

Returning  to  Nixon's  conviction  that  China  was  our  adversary  in  Vietnam,  we 
found  a  certain  consistency  when  in  an  effort  to  convince  Americans  of  his  desire 
to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  during  the  19G8  campaign  he  told  CBS  correspondent 
Mike  Wallace  that  the  U.S.  must  normalize  its  relations  with  Communist  China. 
By  so  doing,  the  process  of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. Reportedly,  Pre.sident  Nixon  made  contact  with  the  Chinese  even  before 
his  inauguration  to  determine  whether  the  Warsaw  talks  could  be  reopened.  In 
July,  19G9,  the  President  removed  most  of  the  restrictions  on  Americans  travel- 
ing to  China.  During  the  early  fall,  in  an  unheralded  announcement,  it  was  made 
known  tha  the  Taiwan  Straits  aPtrol  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  reduced 
to  one  picket  ship  which  patrolled  rather  infrequently  the  waters  between 
Taiwan  and  mainland  China.  In  late  October,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Elliot  Richardson  reportedly  told  a  mutual  acquaintance  they  were  waiting 
for  a  response  from  the  Chinese  before  taking  further  unilateral  action.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  did  not  respond  publicly,  we  took  the  next  step,  liberaliz- 
ing trade,  which  we  announced  on  December  19,  1969.  As  a  result  of  domestic 
pressure,  and  in  keeping  with  his  over-all  policy,  President  Nixon  de-escalated 
the  war  in  Vietnam  with  a  limited  troop  withdrawal. 

Consequently,  it  came  as  not  great  surprise  when  an  announcement  was  made 
that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  President  Nixon's  inauguration  the  first  Sino- 
Ameriean  talk  would  be  held  in  Warsaw  at  the  Chinese  Embassy.  The  second 
discusion  was  held  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  on  February  20,  1970. 
A  third  was  scheduled  for  May  20,  1970.  However,  the  tragic  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia interfered  and  at  the  last  minute  it  was  cancelled  by  the  Chinese. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  after  the  Ninth  Party  Congress  in  1969,  the  Chinese 
started  the  process  which  has  now  led  to  the  returning  of  Chinese  ambassadors 
to  30  countries.  During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  all  ambassadors  except  the 
ambasasdor  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  recalled  to  Peking  for  reindoc- 
trination.  In  essence,  during  the  last  18  months  the  Chinese  have  been  on  the 
diplomatic  offensive  to  win  new  friends  and  re-establish  relations  around  the 
world. 

To  the  Chinese  the  Cambodian  invasion,  therefore,  represented  a  complete 
reversal  of  American  Policy.  For  15  months  President  Nixon  had  assured  them 
that  he  wanted  better  relations  with  China.  Thus,  the  Chinese  must  have  felt 
they  had  only  one  course  open  to  them — to  roundly  condemn  the  action  of  the 
American  President  and  join  in  renewed  solidarity  with  her  communist  allies 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  now  Cambodia.  In  the  long  run,  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  the  Cambodian  invasion  was  the  cancelation  of  the  hopeful  negotiations 
that  were  proceeding  slowly,  but  surely,  in  normalizing  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  I  am  afraid  that  this  tragedy  will 
continue  to  have  vast  repercussions. 

On  May  1, 1970,  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor :  "I  deplore  the  President's  decision  to 
launch  an  American  attack  into  Cambodia.  I  regret  and  disagree  with  his  deci- 
sion to  send  materials  to  the  troops  of  Lon  Nol.  This  decision  makes  a  sham  of 
our  policy  of  Vietnamization — of  our  policy  to  disengage  and  withdraw  troops 
from  Vietnam."  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  House  agreed  with  my 
assessment  of  the  situation.  Little  did  we  know  at  the  time  the  ramifications  this 
policy  would  have  on  the  President's  effort  to  normalize  relations  with  China. 
Yet,  in  retrospect,  we  have  seen  the  major  proportions  of  this  tragedy. 

I  had  agreed  with  the  President's  efforts  to  normalize  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  and  with  his  policy  of  military  disengagement  from  the 
countries  which  surround  China,  yet  now  in  a  single  stroke,  he  reversed  the  trend 
toward  improved  relations.  Ever  since  then  we  seemingly  have  taken  one  step 
after  another  to  exacerbate  the  situation  in  Indochina  and  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  reconciliation  with  the  people  and  government  of  mainland  China. 

"Our  resumption  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  on  November  21  sent  shock 
waves  throughout  the  world.  Even  our  traditional  European  allies  were  in  a  state 
of  shock.  The  actions  of  a  great  power  must  in  some  ways  be  within  predictable 
boxmdaries.  When  they  become  unpredictable,  the  danger  of  big  power  confron- 
tation is  increased.  ,,.    .  ^         ^-r.       •        A«„-  „ 

After  the  latest  bombing  raid  in  North  Vietnam  the  Mmistry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  issued  on  November  24th,  1970,  a  statement : 

"Nixon  has  glibly  talked  about  respecting  the  agreements  of  the  two  Geneva 
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conferences  concerning  Indochina  and  seeking  "peace"  in  Indo-China,  but  nas  as 
a  matter  of  fact  been  continuously  expanding  the  war.  In  March  this  year  just  a 
few  days  after  he  called  for  the  restoration  of  Laotian  neutrality  Nixon  insti- 
gated Thailand  accomplice  troops  to  enter  Laos  and  at  the  same  time  stepped  up 
the  bombing  of  Laotian  territory,  intensifying  the  war  of  aggression  against  Laos 
In  April,  1969,  Nixon  hypocritically  claimed  to  "recognize  and  respect  the  sover- 
eignty, independence,  neutrality,  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia  within  its  present  frontiers."  But  hardly  had  a'vear  passed  before  he 
instigated  the  Cambodian  rightist  traitorous  clique  to  launch  the  reactionary 
coup  d'  etat  against  Head  of  State  Samdech  Nordom  Sihanouk  and  brazenly  sent 
U.S.  troops  to  invade  Cambodia,  expanding  the  war  of  aggression  to  the  whole 
of  Indochina." 
The  statement  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  ended  by  saying : 
"It  is  the  bounded  internationalist  duty  of  the  Chinese  people  to  give  all  our 
support  and  assistance  to  the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  and  the  other  Indo-Chinese  coun- 
tries in  their  war  against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  salvation.  The  700 
million  Chinese  people  armed  with  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought,  following  our  great 
leader  Chairman  Mao's  teaching  "The  700  million  Chinese  people  provide  a  power- 
ful backing  for  the  Vietnamese  people ;  the  vast  expanse  of  China's  territory  is 
their  reliable  rear  area,"  are  determined  to  stand  forever  with  the  fraternal 
peoples  of  Vietnam,  and  the  other  Indo-Chinese  countries  and  unite  and  fight 
together  with  them  till  complete  victory." 

The  tragic  proportions  of  our  escalation  of  the  war  in  Indochina  during  these 
last  eight  months,  have  had  repercussions  in  Indochina,  in  our  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  in  our  own  beloved  land.  We  can  only  reverse  this 
policy  by  admitting  our  tragic  errors  in  judgment  and  then  withdrawing.  This  is 
why  I  supported  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  (Amendment  #609).  This  is 
why  I  shall  continue  to  support  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  This  is  why  I  support 
a  fundamental  reordering  of  our  policy  toward  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
"We  must  avoid  a  war  with  more  than  700  million  Chinese  people.  Consequently, 
I  recommend  a  new  policy  for  the  United  States  toward  China.  It  is  as  follows : 

1.  As  I  have  indicated  in  my  support  of  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War,  the 
U.S.  must  withdraw  all  her  military  forces  from  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1971. 
Militarily  this  is  possible.  The  political  will  must  now  be  generated  so  that  it  can 
be  politically  possible.  Unless  we  undertake  this  decisive  action,  policy  makers 
will  repeatedly  be  tempted  to  escalate,  rather  than  to  de-escalate  the  war. 

Further  escalation  of  this  war  could  lead  to  a  major  confrontation  and  pos- 
sibly a  full  scale  war  with  China.  This  catastrophe  must  be  avoided.  The  specter 
of  having  two  nations  with  a  total  population  of  almost  one  billion  people  locked 
in  mortal  combat,  in  a  holy  crusade  against  each  other,  portends  the  advent  of 
the  third — and  probably  final — world  war.  By  acting  rationally  and  correcting 
past  errors  of  judgment,  we  can  avoid  this  holocaust  by  de-escalating  the  war  and 
withdrawing  from  Indochina  now. 

2.  The  entire  policy  of  containment,  isolation,  and  military  encirclement  of 
China  must  indeed  be  re-examined  and  hopefully  reversed  by  the  United  States. 
We  have  seen  the  results  of  this  policy  in  a  war  in  Korea  and  now  in  Indochina, 
both  areas  on  the  periphery  of  China.  Close  to  100,000  American  men  have  been 
killed  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy.  Needless  to  say,  millions  of  Asians  have  died 
in  our  pursuit  of  this  policy.      ;;  ■-  • 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  we  should  also  re- 
examine our  policy  of  military  encirclement  of  China. 

3.  In  drawing  the  borders  of  China,  the  Government  in  Peking  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  Taipei  both  include  Taiwan  within  its  boundaries.  They  both  maintain 
that  Taiwan  and  Mainland  China  are  not  separate,  Chiang  Kai-shek  still  talks  of 
return  and  the  leaders  in  Peking  talk  of  their  "rightful  claim".  Both  agree  on  the 
one  China  concept.,.  ,■   :,-^  ^<. 

However,  over  the  past  decades  we  find  the  concept  of  two  Chinas  a  reality  we 
have  learned  to  live  with.  For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  there  have  been  two 
Chinas — the  China  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  that  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  De  jure  we 
may  have  but  one ;  de  facto,  we  have  two.  And  it  is  to  the  fact  of  the  present  that 
we  must  address  our  attention. 

As  we  look  at  the  world  today  we  find  that  the  events  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  created  divided  nations  elsewhere.  We  have  an  East  and  a  West  Germany 
and  an  East  and  West  Berlin.  We  have  a  North  Korea  and  a  South  Korea  and  a 
similar  likely  result  now  in  Vietnam.  These  divisions  exist,  and  we  have  been  a 
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party  to  their  birth.  Likewise  we  may  see  the  development  of  a  separate  East 
and  West  Pakistan  in  the  coming  years.  There  is  apparently  no  immutable  law 
that  peoples  once  lined  together  must  always  remain  thus  despite  our  strong 
commitment  to  unity  within  our  own  borders  and  throughout  our  own  history. 

We  should  be  most  reluctant  to  involve  our  nation  in  situations  which  encourage 
partition.  Our  post  World  War  II  experience  should  be  a  suflScient  deterrent  to 
such  adventures. 

The  future  relationship  between  these  two — between  Taiwan  and  mainland 
China — is  not  ours  to  determine.  It  is  our  responsibility,  however,  to  avoid  any 
precipitate  action  which  would  encourage  open  conflict  and  conflagration. 

Today,  China  and  Taiwan  have  each  demonstrated  their  ability  to  exist  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  There  is  a  clear  and  easily  recognizable  natural  boundary 
which  separates  them.  It  is  not  one  which  must  be  maintained  by  American 
ground  forces  nor  over  which  either  side  can  easily  infiltrate  the  other.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  pressing  need  for  us  to  try  at  this  time  to  determine  the  eventual 
relationship  between  these  two  areas. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  now  almost  equally  divided  on  the  subject  of  seat- 
ing the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations.  The  number  supporting 
such  action  has  increased  markedly.  As  a  major  power  and  a  nation  with  strong 
and  historic  interests  in  the  far  Pacific,  it  is  time  that  we  assume  leadership  in 
bringing  that  nation  into  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  time  that  we  bring  an  end 
to  blind  adherence  to  outdated  ideological  commitments  or  current  fables.  We 
must  recognize  the  real,  rather  than  tout  an  imaginary  status  quo. 

We  have  far  too  long  perpetuated  the  myth  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
on  Taiwan  represent  the  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  billion  Chinese  people.  This 
cannot  be  the  basis  of  hard  foreign  policy  decisions.  It  is  time  that  w^e  recognize 
Peking  as  the  legitimate  government  of  mainland  China — its  government  in  fact 
these  past  21  years. 

4.  Normal  diplomatic,  cultui'al,  economic  and  social  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  must  be  reestablished.  So  often  individuals  say  that  China  does 
not  want  relations  with  the  U.S.  Those  same  individuals  said  the  same  thing 
about  China's  lack  of  desire  to  be  in  the  United  Nations.  They  were  wrong.  I  am 
certain  China  does  want  to  assume  her  rightful  place  in  the  United  Nations,  as 
indeed  she  wants  to  gain  recognition  as  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  China. 

We  must  realize  that  in  order  to  restore  peace  in  East  Asia,  an  area  of  the 
world  which  for  the  last  generation  has  known  no  peace,  we  must  face  reality. 
That  reality  is  dictated  not  by  a  hostile  policy  toward  the  largest  nation  on  earth, 
but  by  a  policy  of  peace  toward  that  nation.  Before  1949,  the  U.S.  and  China  were 
the  best  of  friends.  We  must  now  adopt  a  policy  of  friendship  and  good  relations 
with  one-fourth  of  humanity.  For  the  sake  of  peace  in  Asia,  and.  Indeed,  peace 
in  the  world,  we  must  follow  this  path. 

"United  States-China  Policy" 

(By  Patsy  T.  Mink,  May  3,  1971) 

Following  the  spectacular  visit  by  our  American  ping  pong  team  to  Peking, 
and  now  the  prospects  of  a  reciprocal  visit  by  the  Chinese,  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  finally  rid  ourselves  of  the  myth  that  the  Peking  government  does 
not  exist.  It  will  require  a  complete  reappraisal  of  our  policy  adamantly  main- 
tained for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  reported  conflict  within  the  White  House 
between  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  typifies  the  controversy  which  will 
undoubtedly  ensue  and  rise  in  intensity.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  all  enlightened 
members  of  Congress  to  support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  really  achieve  the 
normalized  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  that  he  has  set  as  his 
Administration's  goal.  There  will  be  enough  conflict  to  force  a  retreat  unless  we 
provide  him  with  a  wide  and  aggressive  latitude  of  support.  Many  of  us  have 
hitherto  lacked  the  courage  to  face  this  issue,  and  we  must  admit  that.  But  the 
past  is  past,  and  we  have  now  the  responsibility  to  forge  ahead  vigorously  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  policy  which  has  excluded  from  the  councils  of  international 
affairs  a  government  which  has  indeed  existed  and  progressed  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  here  and  now  the  shibboleth  that  we  must  refer  to 
mainland  China  derisively  as  Red  China.  This  is  one  of  the  things  It  will  be 
difficult  for  Americans  to  get  over,  yet  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it  we  do  not 
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talk  about  Red  Germany  when  referring  to  East  Germany,  or  Red  Russia,  et 
cetera.  President  Nixon's  statements  carefully  refer  to  the  mainland  government 
as  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  which  is  its  correct  name.  Each  of  us  must 
begin  to  readjust  our  thinking  and  vocabulary  as  well.  What  we  say  becomes 
part  of  the  dialogue  of  our  country  and  in  turn  the  dialogue  of  diplomacy,  and 
we  must  share  in  this  rapidly  changing  world  to  accord  the  700  million  people 
of  China  a  rightful  place  in  the  community  of  nations. 

It  has  certainly  worked  to  the  detriment  of  our  nation  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  country  so  large,  so  important,  and  with  such  a  rich  and  fascinating  history 
as  China.  Our  education  hardly  took  account  of  this  immense  and  populous  land, 
so  steeped  in  cultural  accomplishments,  technology,  invasions,  conquests,  and 
revolutions  that  scholars  could  spend  a  life  time  studying  and  describing  just 
one  era. 

Early  China  saw  a  series  of  dynasties,  one  following  another,  involving  native 
Chinese,  Huns,  ]kIongols,  Buddhists,  Manchus,  and  later,  westerners.  We  recognize 
such  names  as  the  philosopher  Confucius,  Genghis  Khan,  Marco  Polo,  and  Kublai 
Khan  from  this  fabled  past.  Poetry,  painting,  philosophy,  inventions,  arts  and 
literature  all  attest  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  China. 

Yet  because  of  its  remoteness,  China  has  always  seemed  somewhat  mysterious 
and  therefore  alien  to  westerners — and  because  of  our  propensity  for  exploitation, 
China  has  likewise  viewed  us  with  something  less  than  complete  cordiality.  Our 
relations  have  alternated  between  cooperative  and  hostile,  and  there  have  been 
various  "openings"  and  closings-off  of  China. 

Canton  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  merchants  at  the  end  of  the  ISth 
Century,  but  China's  defeat  in  the  Opium  War  with  Britain  opened  up  four 
others  as  well,  including  Shanghai.  In  the  process,  Britain  nipped  off  Hong  Kong. 
Another  war  with  Britain  "opened"  Tientsin  to  foreign  trade,  after  which  the 
west  dictated  to  China.  At  the  same  time,  Russia  acquired  her  Far  Eastern 
territories  from  China  and  the  Japanese  took  Taiwan.  In  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
of  1900,  the  Chinese  attempted  to  expel  such  foreign  influence  but  were  un- 
successful. 

All  of  this  is  to  show  that  China  may  have  some  reason  to  view  with  a 
measure  of  distrust  the  encroachment  of  other  nations  on  her  borders.  It  was 
only  through  a  strong  nationalist  movement,  which  later  cooperated  with  com- 
munists, that  the  Chinese  regained  control  of  their  country.  This  culminated 
with  the  communists  splitting  apart  from  the  nationalists  and  then  expelling 
the  latter,  led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  early  1950.  As  Chiang  fled  to  the  island 
of  Taiwan  to  set  up  a  government  in  exile,  the  communists  proclaimed  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  October  1,  1949,  under  the  leadership  of  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Subsequently,  our  government  launched  its  cold  war  policy  of  containment  and 
isolation  in  which  we  gave  ofiicial  sanction  and  support  to  the  Chiang  regime  in 
the  hopes  that  someday  it  would  regain  power  in  Peking.  We  led  efforts  to 
isolate  "Red  China"  from  trade  with  other  nations  and  urged  the  United  Nations 
into  keeping  the  Chiang  regime  as  the  oflBcial  representative  of  all  of  China 
even  though  it  only  represented  14  million  Chinese  out  of  a  total  of  700  million. 
Thus,  we  attempted  to  seal  off  China  much  as  the  Great  Wall  was  once  erected 
to  protect  it  from  foreign  invaders. 

The  trouble  was  that  our  wall  of  trade  and  diplomacy  was  no  more  effective 
than  the  Chinese  wall  of  stone  in  preventing  the  inevitable  breaches.  It  was 
a  most  imnatural  policy,  going  against  all  logic.  The  predictable  consequence 
was  that  the  United  States  itself  began  to  be  isolated  from  the  family  of 
nations,  as  our  allies  increasingly  rejected  the  arbitrary  and  ill-conceived  barriers 
we  had  imposed  based  on  the  concept  of  China  as  a  hostile  Red  menace.  The 
most  tangible  expression  of  this  adverse  sentiment  among  other  nations  was  in 
the  United  aNtions,  where  an  annual  vote  was  required  to  buttress  our  exclusion 
of  mainland  China  from  international  councils.  Over  the  years,  we  gradually 
lost  ground  in  the  battle  for  world  opinion,  and  finally  last  year  there  was  a 
majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  Albanian  resolution  to  .<?oat  the  People's  Republic 
of  Cliiiia  in  place  of  the  Nationalist  government. 

The  only  thing  which  prevented  this  majority  opinion  from  forcing  the  recog- 
nition of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  despite  United  States  opposition  was 
the  parliamentary  tactic  of  requiring  a  two-third  vote.  So  far,  we  have  been 
able  to  cause  the  issue  to  be  classed  as  an  "important  question"  requiring  ap- 
proval of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  nations  present  and  voting.  But  our 
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support  on  the  "important  question"  motion  has  been  slipping,  too,  and  there 
seems  to  be  general  recognition  that  very  soon,  maybe  even  this  year,  we  will 
not  have  the  votes  to  prevent  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
It  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that  a  majority  vote  can  eliminate  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement. 

The  text  of  the  Albanian  resolution  states  as  follows : 
"The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Considering  that  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  essential  both  for  the  protection  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  for  the  cause  that  the  United  Nations  must  serve  under  the  Charter, 
Recognizing  that  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  are  the  only  lawful  representatives  of  China  to  the  United  Nations, 
Decides  to  restore  all  its  rights  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to  recog- 
nize the  representatives  of  its  Government  as  the  only  lawful  representatives 
of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  expel  forthwith  the  representatives  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  place  which  they  unlawfully  occupy  at  the  United 
Nations  and  in  all  the  organizations  related  to  it." 

From  a  hard-line  standpoint,  the  voting  trend  on  this  resolution  has  been  dis- 
appointing. In  1963  only  41  nations  voted  for  it  while  57  were  against,  a  balance 
of  16  votes  in  our  favor.  Our  lead  fell  to  ten  votes  in  1965  and  eight  in  1969. 
Finally,  in  1970,  it  was  minus  two — the  United  Nations  had  voted  51  to  49  to 
give  the  China  seat  to  the  People's  Republic.  This  same  majority  could  now 
nullify  the  two-thirds  requirement.  In  November  of  this  year,  it  is  speculated 
that  additional  support  will  be  gained  for  the  Albanian  resolution.  Several  na- 
tions, such  as  Canada  which  recently  recognized  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
for  diplomatic  representation,  and  which  have  supported  us  on  the  two-thirds 
vote  "important  question"  issue,  have  indicated  that  they  will  switch  their  votes 
if  the  requirement  is  used  to  block  the  wish  of  a  substantial  majority.  We  are 
thus  holding  our  position  by  the  thinnest  of  procedural  reeds. 

Clearly,  new  thinking  is  in  order  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  major  international  re- 
buff. I  feel  it  is  with  this  in  mind  that  the  Administration  has  undertaken  its 
new  course  of  rapprochement.  The  ping-pong  visitation  did  not  just  happen  acct- 
dently  but  resulted  from  a  series  of  diplomatic  moves  beginning  shortly  after 
President  Nixon  took  office.  In  July,  1969,  he  removed  most  of  the  restrictions 
on  Americans  traveling  to  China.  In  the  same  year,  he  also  directed  that  Ameri- 
cans could  make  non-commercial  purchases  of  Chinese  goods,  and  permitted  sub- 
sidiaries of  United  States  firms  abroad  to  engage  in  commerce  between  mainland 
China  and  third  countries. 

Another  major  step  was  the  announcement  that  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  President's  inauguration  the  first  Sino-American  talks  would  be  held  in 
Warsaw,  at  the  Chinese  Embassy.  The  second  discussion  was  held  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Warsaw  on  February  20,  1970,  and  a  third  was  scheduled  for 
May  20,  1970.  Unfortunately,  the  third  was  cancelled  by  the  Chinese  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  our  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

In  his  State  of  the  World  message  released  on  February  18,  1970,  President 
Nixon  said,  "The  Chinese  are  a  great  and  vital  people,  who  should  not  remain 
isolated  from  the  international  community.  In  the  long  run,  no  stable  and  en- 
during international  order  is  conceivable  without  the  contribution  of  this  na- 
tion of  more  than  700  million  people."  He  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  certainly  in  our 
interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  stability  In  Asia  and  in  the  world,  that 
we  take  what  steps  we  can  toward  improved,  practical  relations  with  Peking." 

Mr.  Nixon  followed  up  this  belief  in  1970  by  authorizing  the  selected  licensing 
of  goods  for  export  to  mainland  China,  and  further  diplomatic  hints  that  he 
would  welcome  a  Peking  response  to  his  initiatives.  The  ping-pong  invitation 
was  a  modest  but  affirmative  reply. 

Any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  intent  of  reconciliation  were 
removed  after  the  Invitation,  when  the  President  almost  immediately  responded 
with  a  series  of  further  steps  to  normalize  relations:  removal  of  barriers  to 
direct  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods ;  expedited  visas  for  visitors  from  China ;  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  American  fuel  for  ships  or  aircraft  going  to  China ;  and 
authorization  for  U.S.  vessels  or  aircraft  to  carry  Chinese  cargoes  between  non- 
Chinese  ports. 

We  have  therefore  seen  relaxation  of  our  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic 
on  several  fronts:  the  opening  of  talks  in  Warsaw  in  1970,  the  opening  up  of 
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trade,  the  encouragement  of  travel  to  and  from  China.  This  could  have  a  major 
impact  on  developments  at  the  United  Nations  this  fall.  If  we  move  forward  and 
I  hope  we  will,  we  can  participate  affirmatively  in  the  movement  to  recognize 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  can  then  face  constructively  the  delicate 
task  of  accommodating  in  some  manner  the  interests  of  both  China  and  Taiwan 
at  this  international  body. 

But  as  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  said  in  the  Washington  Post  recently  in  his 
column  captioned  "Beyond  the  Pintr  Pong"',  the  "nut  political  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  ahvnys  been  whether  .  .  . 
Washington  would  recognize  Peking's  sovereignty  over  all  China  including 
Taiwan." 

The  issue  before  the  United  Nations  is  not  whether  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  should  be  admitted  or  not.  To  frame  the  issue  in  this  light  is  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  China  seat  already  exists.  The  question  only  is  which 
is  the  legitimate  government  of  China,  the  Nationalist  regime  based  in  Taiwan 
or  People's  Republic  on  the  mainland. 

The  Chinese-representation  resolution  which  has  been  before  the  UN  since 
1950  relates  only  to  this  question  of  which  China.  Once  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  it  will  mean  that  the  delegates  from  the  Nationalist  group  will  auto- 
matically be  excluded  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  government  of 
China. 

To  discuss  this  issue  in  the  framework  of  admitting  China  therefore  begs 
ignorance  of  the  real  question.  To  discuss  it  in  the  context  of  "two  Chinas" 
is  also  to  beg  the  question. 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is  that  neither  government,  the  one  in  Taiwan 
nor  the  one  in  Peking  has  ever  accepted  the  notion  of  two  Chinas.  When  you 
stop  to  consider  this  of  course  it  should  be  self-evident.  Both  governments  insist 
that  the  territory  of  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  Our  considerations  towards 
Taiwan  must  be  with  this  basic  understanding.  The  fact  that  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  nation  of  China  have  been  occupied  by  another  political  group  of  Chinese 
whom  we  have  recognized  de  jure  as  the  legitimate  government  for  all  of  China 
for  these  past  twenty  years,  does  not  render  the  lands  and  territory  of  such 
occupied  areas  as  forming  per  se  another  nation. 

If  it  is  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  be  recognized  as  the  de  jure  government  of  China, 
then  it  follows  that  the  Nationalist  government  in  Taiwan  no  longer  can  have 
this  same  designation,  nor  can  it  have  the  designation  of  a  new  nation  unless 
the  People's  Republic  surrenders  its  sovereignty  and  title  to  these  lands. 

The  Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan  will  be  replaced  as  the  government  of 
China  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Albanian  resolution  in  the  UN  conveying  de  jure 
recognition  to  the  People's  Republic.  But  what  of  the  people  of  Taiwan?  After 
twenty  years  of  existence  as  a  separate  State,  we  cannot  ignore  the  demands 
of  the  Taiwanese.  Many  people  advocate  independence  for  Taiwan,  or  at  least 
self  determination. 

If  the  Nationalist  government  is  no  longer  the  government  of  China  because 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  recognized  sole  and  legitimate  government 
of  the  Chinese  people,  then  it  follows  that  the  Nationalist  government  has  no 
rightful  dominion  over  the  People  of  Taiwan.  Conversely,  what  about  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  the  People.s'  Republic  of  China?  Should  it  supersede  the  desires 
of  the  people  who  now  live  there? 

I  believe  that  the  solution  for  this  most  difficult  problem  can  be  found  by  treat- 
ing the  territory  of  Taiwan  like  the  territories  over  which  Japan  had  dominion 
prior  to  World  War  II  which  after  the  end  of  the  war  were  placed  under  U.N. 
Trusteeship.  Japan  had  territorial  rights  over  Micronesia  under  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate.  After  World  War  II,  Nationalist  China  took  territorial  claim  to 
Taiwan  from  the  Japanese.  Following  its  retreat  from  mainland,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
continued  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  U.N.  when  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
China  seat  in  the  world  organization.  If  the  Albanian  resolution  is  adopted  to 
recognize  the  People's  Republic,  that  prior  U.N.  sanction  of  the  Nationalist's 
government's  territorial  claim  over  Taiwan  will  be  rescinded.  Then,  the  respon- 
sibility to  find  an  equitable  solution  to  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  must  be  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  the  U.N.  which  I  believe  can  best  be  accomplished  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council.  Obviously,  the  interest  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  be  well  protected  by  virtue  of  Its  membership  in 
the  U.N.  while  the  interests  of  the  people  who  live  in  Taiwan  will  be  protected 
by  the  Trusteeship  arrangement.  This  will  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  and. 
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most  importantly,  time  in  which  to  solve  all  the  delicate  questions  of  Taiwanese 
self-determination  versus  Chinese  sovereignty,  as  well  as  our  own  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  the  Nationalist  government. 

In  late  April,  Charles  W.  Bray  3rd,  a  State  Department  spokesman,  at  a  spe- 
cial press  briefing,  offered  as  one  option  the  possibility  that  the  future  status  of 
Taiwan  would  be  settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan  and  the  government  in  Peking.  If  the  Chinese  can't  settle  this 
matter  between  themselves,  then  the  international  commttnity  must  assist  in 
vaulting  this  high  hurdle  that  has  for  far  too  long  been  a  major  obstacle  in  nor- 
malizing relations  between  the  U.S.  and  China. 

The  road  to  better  relations  is  bitter  and  difficult,  but  we  have  made  a  promis- 
ing start.  Unless  we  break  away  completely  from  the  syndrome  of  suspicion  and 
mutual  antagonism,  and  chart  a  new  course,  we  shall  continue  the  disastrous 
path  we  have  been  following  for  two  decades  in  Asia.  I  need  hardly  point  out 
that  peaceful  accord  with  China  will  drastically  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
rationale  used  in  our  chain  of  military  encirclements  which  led  to  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars.  There  will  be  little  need  for  our  military  dominance  in  buf- 
fer states  around  China  if  we  are  on  good  terms  with  China  itself.  Such  states 
could  be  left  to  settle  their  internal  affairs  without  our  military  involvement. 

Continuation  on  the  road  of  hostility,  on  the  other  hand,  could  lead  ultimately 
to  a  confrontation  with  China.  The  policy  that  I  advocate  is  designed  to  prevent 
that  confrontation  and  to  start  the  process  of  healing  between  our  two  great 
nations. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

We  commend  and  support  the  recent  initiatives  by  President  Nixon  which 
have  moved  us  toward  the  goal  that  he  has  set  for  his  administration — Normal- 
izing relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  atmosphere  in  bi-lateral  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  we  must  now  take  the  next  logical  step — advocated  also  by 
the  President — to  assure  the  representation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations.  We  should  recognize  what  is  inevitable — that  the  China 
seat  in  the  UN  will  be  occupied  by  representatives  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

The  status  of  Taiwan  should  be  initially  handled  as  a  matter  for  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council.  We  look  forward  to  an  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
status  of  Taiwan  to  be  decided  by  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
straits. 

For  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  expanding  cultural,  economic  and 
social  relations  to  include  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  become  increasingly  obvious.  We  should  undertake  this  step  as  soon 
as  feasible. 

Friendship  between  the  United  States  and  China  has  been  a  hallmark  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  during  the  last  200  years.  The  hostility  of  the  last  20  years  has 
been  a  deviation  of  that  long  range  policy  from  which  we  must  turn.  Let  his- 
torians write  that  1971  was  the  watershed  year  which  marked  a  return  to  an 
era  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  China. 


Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thubmond  (R-SC)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Reference  Relations  With  Red  China  July  20.  1971 

MR.  CHAIRMAN :  There  is  a  category  of  persons  who  favor  the  recognition  of 
Red  China,  and  I  do  not  fall  in  that  group.  There  is  another  category  of  persons 
who  favor  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  and  I  do  not  fall 
in  that  group  either.  The  Peking  regime  has  demonstrated  none  of  the  settled 
characteristics  of  nationhood  which  would  make  it  possible  to  have  economic 
or  cultural  relations  profitable  to  the  West,  a  point  which  I  will  elaborate  upon 
in  a  moment. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  the  President  is  engaged  in  a  very  compli- 
cated situation  in  Asia.  Although  President  Nixon  is  winding  down  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  a  rapid  rate,  his  proposed  trip  to  Peking  could  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war,  and,  if  so,  the  trip  would  be  worthwhile.  America's  paramount 
interest  in  the  Far  East  at  the  present  time  is  to  leave  behind  an  international 
structure  which  will  assure  a  lasting  peace. 
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No  peace  will  be  possible  as  long  as  the  Communists  continue  their  aggressive 
aims  against  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  sus- 
tained and  prolonged  primarily  because  of  the  aid  and  assistance  given  by  the 
two  major  Communist  powers,  Moscow  and  Peking.  The  President's  trip  to 
Peking  might  possibly  lead  to  an  understanding  between  Mao's  government  and 
our  government  as  regards  the  intentions  of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  is  well  aware  that  the  chances  of  solid  accom- 
plishments trom  summit  diplomacy  are  slim.  Such  summit  conferences  must  be 
well  prepared,  and  our  goals  sharply  defined.  Our  allies  in  the  Far  Ea.st,  such 
as  Nationalist  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  others,  should  be  assured  that  this  visit 
will  not  affect  our  relations  with  them,  and  that  no  agreement  will  be  made  that 
will  jeopardize  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Peking  regime  is  a  brutal  dictatorship  which  imposes 
its  will  by  force  on  its  own  people.  Nor  has  the  Peking  regime  altered  its  condi- 
tions for  friendship.  As  recently  as  June  21,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  told  a  visiting 
American  newspaper  publisher,  Mr.  William  Attwood,  that  normalization  of 
relations  depends  upon  our  withdrawing  military  support  from  the  Nationalist 
Government  on  Taiwan,  and  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Peking  over  Taiwan. 

It  is  particularly  significant,  therefore,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Adviser  on  National  Security  was  in  Peking,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  in  Japan.  Secretary  Laird  told  the  Japanese  that  Japan  must  as- 
sume a  broader  responsibility  not  only  for  her  own  defense,  but  also  for  that  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  area.  Japan's  economic  expansion  in  manufacturing  and 
textiles  has  been  made  possible  because  the  United  States  has  carried  the  major 
portion  of  the  costly  burden  of  defense  for  that  whole  area.  Japan  is  capable  of 
carrying  part  of  the  burden. 

The  Laird  recommendation  is  similar  to  a  proposal  I  put  forth  in  an  address 
in  Tokyo  in  the  fall  of  1970.  At  that  time  I  urged  Japan,  Nationalist  China, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  and  Vietnam  to  join  together  in  a  mutual  de- 
fense pact,  under  our  nuclear  umbrella.  Such  a  pact  would  not  be  viable,  speak- 
ing geopolitically,  if  the  island  of  Taiwan  were  in  Communist  hands,  or  even  if 
declared  an  autonomous  region  of  the  mainland.  Secretary  Laird's  mission  to 
Japan,  therefore,  is  evidence  that  the  President's  trip  does  not  mean  that  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Peking  will  be  automatic. 

As  for  trade,  there  appears  to  be  little  possibility  of  stepped  up  commercial  re- 
lations between  mainland  China  and  the  United  States,  unless  special  conces- 
sions and  subsidized  rates  of  credit  are  offered.  It  has  been  well  established,  even 
by  experts  who  support  the  idea  of  increased  trade,  that  mainland  China  simply 
doesn't  have  the  dollar  exchange  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  China's  great- 
est needs  are  in  food  grains.  Other  goods  imported  in  recent  years  were :  ferti- 
lizer, rubber,  cotton,  iron  and  steel  products,  and  machine  tools,  in  that  order. 
Even  if  Communist  China  wanted  to  buy  from  us,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
meet  Japanese  and  other  low-wage  Asian  competition  which  is  trading  on  the 
Chinese  doorstep. 

As  for  selling  to  the  United  States,  the  principal  manufactxired  exports  would 
doubtless  l)e  textiles  and  shoes.  If  there  is  anything  that  the  United  States  does 
■not  need,  it  is  more  textiles  and  shoes  from  low  wage,  or  in  this  case,  virtual  slave- 
labor  countries.  In  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  a  key  issue  for  our  people  is 
the  survival  of  our  textile  industry,  which  is  already  threatened  by  the  flood 
of  imports  of  man-made  textiles  from  the  Far  East.  On  top  of  this,  exports  from 
Communist  China  would  be  a  significant  threat.  The  Communist  system  is  not 
bound  by  free  market  requirements,  and  could  ea.sily  dump  textiles  into  the 
U.S.  if  necessary  to  earn  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted 
a  Resolution  memorializing  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  in  opening  trade  relations  with  Communist  China,  and  I  ask  your  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  this  Resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly  be 
made  part  of  the  hearing  record  of  this  Committee  as  Exhibit  A. 

As  for  the  prospects  of  trade  generally,  one  need  only  point  to  the  study  done 
by  Robert  F.  Dernberger,  printed  in  China  Trade  Prospects  and  U.S.  Policy, 
a  symposium  edited  by  Alexander  Eckstein  and  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  I'^nited  States-China  Relations  CPraeger  Publishers.  1971).  Dern- 
berger's  best  estimate  is  that  by  1980  trade  between  U.S.  and  Mainland  China 
could  reach  a  total  of  .$1.27  billion.  But  even  Dernberger  says  that  trade  could 
be  as  low  as  .$50  million  both  ways,  with  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  .$400  mil- 
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liou  both  ways.  It  is  clear,  titerefore,  that  there  is  no  trade  bonanza  in  prospect 
for  the  next  decade.  ','    '.'  ' 

Those  who  look  for  trade  as  an  inducement  toward  between  relations,  there- 
fore, are  most  likely  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.  The  temptation  will  be  to  stimu- 
late trade  artificially  through  special  inducements,  all  for  the  sake  of  political 
rather  than  commercial  goals.  Such  inducements  would  naturally  be  paid  for 
by  the  American  workers  and  taxpayers,  and  I  strongly  oppose  any  such  action. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  no  settled  constitution,  no  organized  system  of  law,  and  a 
history  of  dealing  harshly  with  foreigners.  While  official  visitors,  such  as  the 
President,  would  naturally  be  singled  out  for  special  consideration,  the  ordinary 
visitor— the  journalist,  the  businessman,  the  student,  even  the  tourist — faces  spe- 
cial hazards  in  traveling  in  such  a  country. 

Scholars  of  Chinese  law  have  noted  that  the  1954  Chinese  Constitution  is 
largely  inoperative  or  ignored.  The  official  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic, 
Liu  Shao-chi,  was  seized  during  the  cultural  revolution  and  is  held  in  prison ; 
no  successor  has  been  named,  and  Liu  has  never  been  removed  from  office.  The 
National  People's  Congress  is  supposed  to  meet  once  a  year  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  but  its  last  meeting  was  December  21,  1964  to  January  4,  1965.  This  means 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  is  serving  an  extended  term  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  elected  for  a  four  year 
term  by  the  National  People's  Congress. 

Premier  Chou  En-lai,  with  whom  the  discussions  were  held  in  Peking,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  elected  by  the  National  People's  Congress,  upon  recommendation 
ot  the  Chairman  of  the  Republic.  Chou  En-lai  was  last  appointed  on  January  3, 
1965.  It  is  reasonable  to  assiime  that  his  term  has  also  expired. 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court  also  is  elected  by  the  National 
People's  Congress.  Yang  Hsiu-feng,  the  man  last  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Supreme  People's  Court,  and  thus  the  highest  judicial  official  in  China,  was  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  during  the  cultural  revolution,  and  reportedly  com- 
mitted suicide.  No  successor  has  been  appointed. 

The  legal  system  of  mainland  China  is  likewise  in  a  shambles.  In  fact,  the 
Communist  government  has  never  promulgated  a  criminal  code,  a  civil  code,  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure,  nor  a  code  of  civil  procedure.  I  asked  the  Far  East- 
ern Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  make  a  study  for  me  of  Chinese 
Communist  Law.  This  study  reports  as  follows : 

"In  the  absence  of  basic  codes  and  statutes,  the  courts  and  the  procuracy  have 
been  guided  by  a  vast  body  of  unpublished  rules,  regulations,  reports,  judicial 
interpretations,  syntheses  of  court  decisions,  and  above  all.  Party  directives  and 
Party  policy.  Most  of  these  materials  are  available  only  to  those  who  administer 
the  system." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Chinese  courts  most  often  fall  back  upon  the  so-called 
"Regulations  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  Punishment  of  Counter- 
Revolutionaries."  These  regulations  are  most  sweeping,  and  any  sort  of  "offense" 
could  be  charged  against  the  accused.  As  a  result,  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
concludes : 

"In  view  of  the  near  legal  vacuum  existing  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  predict  the  fate  of  an  American  citizen  traveling  in 
mainland  China  who  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  a  crime.  We  cannot 
even  be  certain  that  his  detention  would  be  publicly  admitted  nor  that  the 
charges  against  him  would  be  specified.  He  would  not  benefit  from  substantive 
or  procedural  guarantees.  Travel  to  Communist  China  by  American  citizens  thus 
at  this  point  strikes  us  as  being  a  risk-laden  imdertaking." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress  "Some  Points 
Concerning  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China"  be  made  part 
of  the  record  of  this  hearng,  along  wth  the  text  of  the  Counterrevolutionary 
statute,  as  Exhibit  B. 

Another  point  of  concern  both  for  the  journalist  and  for  the  businessman  who 
is  trying  to  get  the  basic  information  needed  for  his  profession  is  the  so-called 
"Provisional  Regulations  for  the  preservation  of  State  Secrets."  These  regula- 
tions list  17  categories  of  information  that  constitute  state  secrets.  These  cate- 
gories include  many  items  that  would  be  of  legitimate  interest,  for  example,  to 
a  businessman  seeking  trade — State  economic  plans :  facts  relating  to  railways, 
communications,  postal  service,  telecommunications :  State  financial  plans,  budg- 
ets, and  financial  statements;  customs  plans,  monetary  tr.nde,  etc.  The  seven- 
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teenth  category  is  "Other  state  affairs  that  are  required  to  be  kept  secret."  Of 
course,  in  a  Communist  state,  everything  is  a  state  affair.  Thus  an  unwary 
American  could  quite  conceivably  get  into  trouble  in  the  normal  course  of  his 
affairs  in  China ;  the  penalties  lor  offenses  against  the  state  secrets  regulations 
are  drastic.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  little  chance  of 
obtaining  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Communist  judicial  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Far  Eastern  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
also  prepared  a  .short  study  of  the  State  Secrets  regulations,  including  the 
applicable  legal  text,  and  I  ask  that  this  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  this 
Committee  as  Exhibit  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  longer  study  comparing  the  1954  Constitution  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  with  the  Draft  of  the  revised  Constitution.  This 
study  was  also  prepared  by  the  Far  Eastern  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  shows  how  the  reins  of  power  on  the  mainland  are  being  drawn 
more  tightly  into  the  hands  of  the  ruling  elite.  I  believe  it  would  also  be  useful 
to  these  proceedings  if  it  were  made  part  of  the  record  of  this  Committee  as 
Exhibit  D,  and  I  so  request. 

Exhibit  A 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
TO  Exercise  Extreme  Caution  in  Opening  Trade  Relations  with  Communist 
China  and  to  Immediately  Make  Provisions  for  Establishing  Potent  Safe- 
guards TO  Prevent  Further  Erosion  of  Domestic  Textile  Markets  by  Still 
Another  Low- Wage  Nation 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  lifted  restrictions  on  trade 
with  Communist  China  in  forty-seven  categories,  including  textile  products  and 
machinery ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  Communist  China  has  a  large  textile  industry,  and 
the  President's  action  simply  opens  another  source  of  low-wage  textile  imports 
that  further  imperil  the  wages  and  jobs  of  thousands  of  Americans ;  and 

Whereas,  there  seem  to  be  no  reliable  indications  at  this  time  that  substantial 
exports  can  be  sent  to  Red  China  so  far  as  textiles  are  concerned ;  and 

Whereas,  the  importation  of  textiles  and  apparel  from  foreign  nations  has 
seriously  undermined  the  entire  economic  structure  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina ;  and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Government,  county  governments  and 
municipal  governments  of  South  Carolina  are  down  by  millions  of  dollars  caus- 
ing mandatory  cutbacks  in  all  agencies  of  State  Government  thereby  affecting 
every  citizen  of  this  State  ;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians  have  lost  their  jobs  or  are  on  short 
time  that  causes  them  to  earn  below  average  wages ;  and 

Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  who  flood  our  market  and  force  thousands 
of  our  citizens  completely  out  of  work  or  onto  shorttime,  manufacture  and 
market  their  textiles  and  apparel  under  conditions  that  are  illegal  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  in  the  United  States  ;  and  V  ;,  '    •  \     "'.' 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  LTnited  States  are  virtually  wide  open  to 
foreign  imports  while  many  of  the  major  exporters  to  this  country  tightly  pro- 
tect their  own  markets  against  our  textile  exports ;  and 

Whereas,  the  textile  industry  of  South  Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  has 
invested  billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  in  new  plants  and  equipment  making 
it  the  most  efficient  in  the  world ;  and 

WTiereas,  the  American  textile  industry  pays  its  employees  approximately  two 
dollars  nn  hour  more  than  the  industry  of  .Tapan,  with  the  gap  being  even  wider 
between  this  country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are  not  willing  to 
see  these  terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to  weaken  their  most  important 
industry  which  together  with  its  supply  and  related  industries  over  the  years 
have  been  good,  responsible  corporate  citizens  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  opening  of  trade  with  Red  China  adds  still  another  competitive 
burden  on  the  American  textile  indu.stry  and  its  employees :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  respectfully  memorializes  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  immediately  take 
steps  necessary  to  safeguard  the  American  textile  industry  against  further  serious 
inroads  into  its  markets  by  placing  appropriate  restrictions  on  all  such  items 
that  might  be  imported  into  this  country  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  United  States  Senator  and  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  South  Carolina,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  B 

Some  Points  Concerning  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  People's  Republic  of 

China 

In  February  1949,  eight  months  before  the  Chinese  Communists  instituted  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Party  issued  an  important  document  stating  that 
all  former  Nationalist  government  laws  were  abolished  and  that : 

"Before  the  people's  new  laws  have  been  systematically  promulgated,  [peo- 
ple's judicial  work]  shall  be  based  on  the  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  various  outlines,  laws,  regulations  and  resolutions  of  the  People's  Govern- 
ment and  the  People's  Liberation  Army."  ^ 

The  abrogation  of  Nationalist  laws  was  broadened  to  include  the  entire  Na- 
tionalist judicial  system  in  Article  17  of  the  Common  Program  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Political  Consultative  Conference,  adopted  on  September  29,  1949,  in 
Peking.  Article  17  provided  : 

"All  laws,  decrees  and  judicial  systems  of  the  Kuomintang  reactionary  gov- 
ernment which  oppress  the  people  shall  be  abolished.  Laws  and  decrees  protect- 
ing the  people  shall  be  enacted  and  the  people's  judicial  system  shall  be  es- 
tablished." ' 

In  the  twenty-two  years  which  have  passed  since  the  Communists  swept  clean 
the  legal  slate  in  China,  they  have  enacted  a  few  basic  statutes,  such  as  the 
Marriage  Law,  the  Trade  Union  Law,  and  the  Counterrevolutionary  Act :  they 
have  not,  however,  promulgated  a  criminal  code,  a  civil  code,  a  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  nor  a  code  of  civil  procedure,  despite  the  fact  that  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  follows  the  continental  system,  which  is 
characterized  by  codified  law.  There  exist  two  major  statutory  collections  con- 
taining only  limited  information  useful  in  actual  court  cases.  The  last  volume  of 
these  collections  was  issued  in  1964.  In  the  absence  of  basic  codes  and  statutes, 
the  courts  and  the  procuracy  have  been  guided  by  a  vast  body  of  unpublished 
rules,  regulations,  reports,  judicial  interpretations,  syntheses  of  court  deeisicms, 
and,  above  all.  Party  directives  and  Party  policy.  Most  of  these  materials  are 
available  only  to  those  who  administer  the  system. 

On  February  27,  1957,  at  the  Eleventh  Enlarged  Session  on  the  Supreme  State 
Conference  in  Peking,  Mao  Tse-tung  delivered  a  historic  address,  "On  the  Cor- 
rect Handling  of  Contradictions  Among  the  People."  In  this  address,  INIao  stated 
that  "we  are  confronted  with  two  types  of  social  contradictions — contradictions 
between  ourselves  and  the  enemy  and  contradictions  among  the  people.  These 
two  types  of  contradictions  are  totally  different  in  nature." '  "The  contradictions 
between  ourselves  and  our  enemies  are  antagonistic  ones.  Within  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  contradictions  among  the  working  people  are  nonantagonistic.  ..."  * 
Mao  contended  not  only  that  the  two  types  of  contradictions  were  different  in 
nature,  but  also  that  different  methods  must  be  employed  to  resolve  them.  ^lao 
says :  "We  have  always  maintained  that,  under  the  people's  democratic  dictator- 
ship, two  different  methods — dictatorial  and  democratic — should  be  used  to  re- 
solve the  two  different  kinds  of  contradictions,  those  between  ourselves  and  the 


'  Quoted  in  Cheng  P'u,  "Destroying  Thoroughly  the  Old  Legal  System  and  Liquidat- 
ing Bourgeois  Legal  Thinking — Re-reading  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party's  Directive  Regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Kuomintang's  Complete  Book 
of  Six  Codes  and  the  Affirmation  of  Legal  Principles  in  the  Liberated  Areas,"  Cheng  fa 
yen    chiu    [Political-Legal    Research],    Peking,    No.    2.    May    1964. 

=  "The  Common  Program  and  Other  Documents  of  the  First  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference,"  Peking :  Foreign  Languages  Press, 
1950,  p.  8. 

3  Mao  Tse-tung.  "On  the  Correct  Handling  of  Contradictions  Among  the  People,"  Pek- 
ing. 1957,  p.  8. 

« IMd.,  p.  9. 
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enemy  and  those  among  the  people.""  The  democratic  method  of  persuasion 
was  to  be  used  to  solve  contradictions  with  the  enemy. 

The  theory  of  contradiction  thus  stated  by  Mao  has  become  fundamental  to 
judicial  work  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  In  deciding  any  case,  the  judi- 
cial worker  lirst  must  categorize  it  as  displaying  an  antagonistic  or  non-antago- 
nistic contradiction.  Whether  an  accused  is  labeled  a  member  of  the  people  or 
an  enemy  is  crucial  to  his  fate,  for  the  label  influences  the  type  of  punishment  he 
will  face.  Unfortunately,  Mau  provided  only  very  vague  criteria  for  distinguishing 
a  member  of  the  people  from  the  enemy. 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  there  appear  to  be  no  statutes  governing 
common  crimes,  such  as  rape,  theft,  murder,  and  arson.  The  courts,  in  passing 
judgment  on  an  individual  accused  of  almost  any  crime,  most  often  can  fall  back 
upt)n  the  Regulations  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  Punishment  of 
Counter-Revolutionaries,^  approved  by  the  Government  Council  of  the  Central 
People's  Government,  February  20, 1951.  Its  Article  2  indicates  : 

''Article  2.  Persons  committing  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  pop- 
ular democratic  regime  and  undermining  the  people's  democracy  shall  be  punish- 
ed in  accordance  witli  the  present  Statute." 

The  penalties  prescribed  are  quite  harsh,  death  or  life  imprisonment  being 
stipulated  for  most  specified  crimes.  Further,  its  Article  16  provides  for  crime 
by  analogy,  stipulating  as  follows  : 

"Article  16.  Persons  who  have  committed  other  crimes  for  counterrevolutionary 
purposes  that  are  not  specified  in  this  Statute  are  subject  to  the  punishment 
applicable  to  the  crimes  which  most  closely  resemble  those  specified  in  this 
Statute. 

By  using  Article  16,  the  judge  in  a  Communist  Chinese  court  can  stretch  the 
Counterrevolutionary  Act  so  that  it  covers  almost  any  crime  imaginable. 

Another  statute  commonly  used  to  punish  malcontents,  malefactors,  and  unde- 
sirable in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  "Decision  of  the  State  Council 
on  the  Question  of  Education  and  Rehabilitation  through  Labor."  '  This  1957 
measure  was  directed  against  four  categories  of  persons:  1)  tramps,  hoodlums, 
and  persons  who  repeatedly  commit  theft  or  fraud  in  violation  of  the  Regula- 
tions Governing  Security  Control ;  2 )  counter-revolutionary  and  anti-socialist 
reactionary  elements  whose  offenses  are  minor  and  who  are  expelled  by  state  and 
Party  agencies,  social  and  mass  organizations,  and  schools,  and  who  cannot  earn 
a  living  (these  first  two  categories  are  limited  to  those  whose  offenses  are  not 
punishable  under  criminal  law)  ;  3)  those  able  to  work  who  refuse  to  do  so  over  an 
extended  period,  or  who  breach  discipline,  disturb  public  order  and  are  now  job- 
less ;  and  4)  those  who  refuse  to  accept  specific  job  assignments,  those  who  refuse 
to  be  transferred  or  re-located  and  those  who  repeatedly  obstruct  the  performance 
of  oflicial  duties  and  engage  in  disorderly  conduct.  Persons  in  the  above  four  cate- 
gories may  be  sent  to  labour  camps  for  indefinite  periods  and  be  put  on  probation 
after  their  release.  The  decision  to  commit  a  person  under  this  measure  may  be 
made  by  different  extra-judicial  groups  of  persons,  such  as  civil  administra- 
tive organs,  the  police,  the  unit  in  which  a  person  works  or  studies,  or  his  parents 
or  guardians,  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial  people's  governments.  A  May 
1964  article  in  the  Soviet  government  newspaper  Izvestia  said  that  this  measure 
gave  the  administrative  organs  the  power  to  put  "practically  any  Chinese  citi- 
zen" in  special  camps  "without  investigation  or  trial  for  unlimited  periods." ' 

In  view  of  the  near  legal  vacuum  existing  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  predict  the  fate  of  an  American  citizen  traveling  in  main- 
land China  who  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  a  crime.  We  cannot  even  be 
certain  that  his  detention  would  be  publicly  admitted  nor  that  the  charges  against 
him  would  be  specified.  He  would  not  benefit  from  substantive  or  procedural 


"Thid..  p.  19. 

"  Regulations  of  thp  People's  Rejiuhlic  of  China  for  Piinislinient  of  Counter-Revoln- 
tlonarles.  "Survey  of  China  Mainland  Press."  No.  72  (Feb.  29,-24.  lf>.5t).  p.  t-J.  Xpw 
China  News  .\gency,  Peking,  February  21,  IS.'il.  Also  in  Current  Bafl^pronnd.  No.  101 
C.Tulv  24.  10.51),  pn.  9-11;  and  in  Blaustein  fed.).  Fundamental  Lecal  Doemnents  of 
Communist  China,  South  Hackensack.  N..T.  :  Fred  R.  Rothmnn  &  Co..  inr.2.  nn.  2iri-221. 

'Decision  of  the  State  Council  on  the  Questirn  of  Education  and  Reliahilitation  through 
Labor.  "Chung  hua,  jen  min  kung  ho  kuo  fa  kuei  luii  nien"  [Collection  of  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  People's  Republic  of  China],  Vol.  6.  Peking:  .Ten  min  cli'u  pan  she.  10.58, 
D.  24.'^-244. 

''Summarized  hr  Renter.  Moscow.  May  16,  1904.  and  nublislied  in  the  Waslitnirton 
Post.  >rnv  17.  19R4.  The  "Izvestia"  editorial,  translated  into  Chinese,  wa.s  published  in 
People's  Daily,  July  13,  1964. 
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guarantees.  Travel  to  Communist  China  by  American  citizens  thus  at  this  point 
strikes  us  as  being  a  rislj-ladeu  undertalving. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Seymour  Topping,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
The  New  Yorli  Times,  reports  from  mainland  China  that  he  was  "not  permitted 
to  visit  a  people's  court  to  get  first-hand  impressions."  ' 

Statute  on  Punishment  for  Countebre\-oltttionary  Activity 

{Approved  by  the  Government  Council  of  the  Central  People's  Government, 

February  20, 1951) 

ARTICLE    1 

This  statute  is  based  on  Article  7  of  the  Common  Program  of  the  People's  Po- 
litical Consultative  Council  of  China  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes,  suppressing  counterrevolutionary  activity,  and  strengthening 
democratic  dictatorship  of  the  people. 

ARTICLE    2 

Persons  committing  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  popular  demo- 
cratic regime  and  undermining  the  people's  democrary  shall  be  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  present  Statute. 

ARTICLE    3 

Persons  maintaining  a  link  with  the  imperialists  and  betraying  their  mother- 
land shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment. 

ARTICLE    4 

Persons  who  through  instigation  or  bribery  incite  government  workers,  soldiers 
of  the  armed  forces  or  the  militia  to  insurrection  shall  be  punished  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment  if  they  are  the  organizers  or  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

Accomplices  in  the  said  crimes  iihaW  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  terms  of 
up  to  10  years,  and  proportionately  larger  under  aggravating  circumstances. 

ARTICLE    5 

Persons  instigating  the  masses  to  armed  insurrection,  if  they  are  the  organizers 
or  leaders  of  the  insurrection  or  have  committed  other  serious  crimes  shall  be 
punished  by  death.  Active  accomplices  in  these  crimes  will  be  punished  by  prison 
terms  of  5  years  or  more. 

ARTICLE   6 

Persons  who  have  committed  one  of  the  espionage  acts  or  acts  aiding  the  enemy 
mentioned  below  are  subject  to  the  death  penalty,  life  imprisonment,  or,  under 
extenuating  circumstances,  prison  of  5  years  or  more : 

(1)  Stealing  or  giving  out  government  secrets  or  providing  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  with  secret  information  ; 

(2)  Directing  enemy  airplanes  and  ships  to  bombardment  targets ; 

(3)  Providing  internal  and  external  enemies  with  arms,  supplies,  or  other  war 
materials. 

ARTICLE    7 

Members  of  counterrevolutionary  or  espionage  organizations  committing  one  of 
the  acts  mentioned  below  are  subject  to  the  death  penalty,  life  imprisonment,  or, 
under  extenuating  circumstances,  prison  terms  of  5  years  or  more : 

(1)  Underground  activity  in  behalf  of  internal  and  external  enemies ; 

(2)  Organizing  counterrevolutionary  and  espionage  groups  or  participating  in 
them  after  liberation  of  a  given  place ; 

(3)  Organizing  or  directing  counterrevolutionary  and  espionage  organizations 
and  committing  other  malicious  and  serious  crimes  before  the  liberation  of  a 
given  place,  if  after  liberation  they  failed  to  atone  for  their  guilt; 


»  Seymour  Topping,  "China:  Mass  Efforts  Achieve  Great  Feats,"  The  New  York  Times, 
June  26,  1971,  p.  8. 


(4)  Participating  before  liberation  of  a  given  place  in  counterrevolutionary 
and  espionage  organizations,  if  they  persist  in  counterrevolutionary  activity  after 
liberation ; 

(5)  Participating  in  counterrevolutionary  activity  after  voluntary  confession 
of  guilt  and  registration  with  people's  governments  ; 

(6)  Continuing  to  maintain  contact  with  counterrevolutionary  and  espionage 
organizations  or  participating  in  counterrevolutionary  activity  after  the  people's 
government  attended  to  their  education  and  gave  them  their  freedom. 

ABTICLE  8 

Persons  exploiting  secret  feudal  organizations  to  carry  out  counterrevolutionary 
activity  shall  be  punished  by  death,  life  imprisonment,  or  under  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, prison  terms  of  3  years  or  more. 

ARTICLE    9 

Persons  who  plot  or  commit  one  of  the  following  crimes  for  counterrevolution- 
ary objectives  are  subject  to  punishment  by  death,  life  imprisonment,  or,  under 
extenuating  circumstances,  prison  terms  of  5  years  or  more : 

(1)  Destroying  or  plundering  military  installations,  factories,  mines,  forests, 
farms,  dams,  jetties,  communication  lines,  transport  systems,  banks,  warehouses, 
safety  devices,  and  other  important  state  or  private  property  ; 

(2)  Using  poison,  spreading  bacteria  or  excitants  of  infectious  diseases,  or  in 
other  ways  seriously  harming  people,  livestock,  and  crops  ; 

(3)  Impairing  the  market  or  monetary  system  at  the  order  of  internal  of  ex- 
ternal enemies ; 

(4)  Attacking,  killing,  or  wounding  civil  servants  or  individual  citizens ; 

(5)  Counterfeiting  official  documents  of  military  and  government  institutions, 
democratic  parties,  and  people's  organizations  for  counterrevolutionary  activity. 

ARTICLE    10 

Persons  who  have  committed  for  counterrevolutionary  purposes  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  aimed  at  incitement  and  provoking  discontent  are  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  3  years  or  more  and,  under  aggravating  circumstances, 
to  the  death  penalty  or  life  imprisonments. 

(1)  Instigating  the  masses  to  show  resistance  to  government  action  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foodstuffs  and  levying  of  taxes,  to  refuse  to  carry  out  conscription  duties 
and  perform  military  service,  to  sabotage,  and  to  refuse  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  people's  government ; 

(2)  Sowing  dissension  and  hostility  among  the  nationalities,  democratic  classes, 
parties  and  people's  organizations,  or  undermining  the  unity  of  the  people  and 
the  government ; 

(3)  Engaging  in  counterrevolutionary  agitation,  fabricating  and  spreading 
false  rumors. 

ARTICLE    11 

Persons  who  have  secretly  crossed  the  national  borders  for  counterrevolu- 
tionary purposes  shall  be  punished  by  a  prison  term  of  5  years  or  more,  life 
imprisonment,  or  death. 

ARTICLE    12 

Persons  who  organize  mass  liberation  or  mass  flight  of  prisoners  from  jail 
shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment.  Active  accomplices  in  these 
crimes  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  3  years  or  more. 

ARTICLE    13 

Persons  who  give  secret  aid  to  counterrevolutionary  criminals  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  prison  term  of  up  to  10  years  and,  under  aggravating  circumstances, 
a  prison  term  of  10  years  or  more,  life  imprisonment,  or  death. 

ARTICLE    14 

Persons  who  have  committed  crimes  specified  in  this  Statute  may  be  treated 
leniently,  their  punishment  may  be  mitigated  or  may  be  completely  exempted 
from  punishment  if  one  of  the  following  circumstances  obtains  : 
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(1)  They  voluntarily  appear  before  the  people's  government;  admit  their 
guilt,  and  sincerely  repent  of  their  crimes ; 

(2)  Before  the  discovery  or  investigation  of  a  crime  or  after  it  they  frankly 
confess  to  what  they  have  done  and  are  sincerely  repentant  and  by  their  seltless 
work  atone  for  the  crime ; 

(3)  They  commit  a  crime  not  by  their  own  desire,  but  as  a  result  of  intimida- 
tion or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  counterrevolutionary  elements ; 

(4)  Their  counterrevolutionary  crime,  which  was  committed  before  liberation 
of  the  country,  is  not  serious  and  if  after  liberation  they  completely  repent  and 
break  off  relations  with  counterrevolutionary  organizations. 

ARTICLE    15 

The  prison  terms  of  persons  who  have  committed  several  crimes — none  of 
which  is  punishable  by  the  death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment — must  in  the 
aggregate  be  less  than  the  total  of  all  the  penalties,  but  greater  than  that  pro- 
vided for  the  most  serious  of  the  crimes  committed. 

ARTICLE    16 

Persons  who  have  committed  other  crimes  for  counterrevolutionary  purposes 
that  are  not  specified  in  this  Statute  are  subject  to  the  punishment  applicable 
to  the  crimes  which  most  closely  resemble  those  specified  in  this  Statute. 

ARTICLE    17 

Persons  who  have  committed  crimes  specified  in  this  Statute  will  be  deprived 
of  political  rights  and  their  property,  wholly  or  in  part,  confiscated. 

ARTICLE    18 

This  Statute  is  also  applicable  to  counterrevolutionary  crimes  committed  be- 
fore it  came  into  effect. 

ARTICLE    19 

Anyone  may  expose  a  counterrevolutionary  crime  and  secretly  report  on  it  to 
the  people's  government.  However,  false  accusations  and  slander  in  this  regard 
are  not  permitted. 

ARTICLE    2  0 

The  affairs  of  persons  who  have  committed  crimes  specified  in  this  Statute 
while  military  administrative  committees  are  functioning  are  subject  to  con- 
sideration by  military  tribunals  set  up  by  the  headquarters  of  military  districts, 
military  administrative  committees,  or  organizations  combatting  banditry. 

ARTICLE    21 

This  Statute  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  it  is  confirmed  and  published  by 
the  Central  People's  Government  Council. 

Exhibit    C 

The  Provisional  Regulations  for  the  Preservation  of  State  Secrets  of  the 

People's  Republic  of  China 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  normalizing  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  that  such  a  step  would  facilitate  travel  to  that 
country  by  American  citizens  and  that  personal  presence  on  the  mainland  will 
enable  the  scholar,  official,  or  businessman  to  gather  much-needed  information 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs  there.  A  survey  of  the  little-known  Provisional 
Regulation  for  the  Preservation  of  State  Secrets^  (promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Administrative  Council  on  June  8,  1951,  by  order  of  Premier  Chou  En-lai) 
weakens  the  force  of  this  argument  and,  further,  reveals  the  risk  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  gather  information  on  mainland  China. 


3  Provisional  regulations  governing  the  protection  of  state  secrets,  in  Chung  yang 
jen  min  cheng  fu  fa  ling  hui  pien  [Collection  of  Laws  and  Decrees  of  the  Central 
People's  Government],  Vol.  II,  Peking:  Jen  min  ch'u  pan  she,  1953,  p.  19-22. 
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Article  2  of  this  reguation  lists  17  categories  of  information  that  constitute 
state  secrets.  The  categories  are  extremely  broad  and  vague,  and  the  final  cate- 
gory is  the  catch-all  phrase  "other  state  affairs  that  are  required  to  be  kept 
secret."  Since,  under  a  Communist  system,  the  state  permeates  all  phases  of  life, 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  Communist  China  which  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a 
state  secret.  By  the  provisions  of  Article  5,  personnel  of  all  grades  of  people's 
governments,  armed  units,  democratic  parties,  mass  organizations,  organs, 
schools,  factories,  enterprises,  mines,  and  warehouses  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  strictly  preserving  state  secrets.  This  list  exhausts  the  categories 
of  persons  with  whom  an  American  would  likely  come  in  contact  on  the  main- 
land. Any  one  of  them  could  accuse  him  of  attempting  to  discover  or  prompting 
another  to  disclose  a  state  secret  if  he  appears  to  be  probing  for  information.  Or, 
a  Chinese  who  inadvertently  disclosed  to  an  American  information  considered 
to  be  a  state  secret  could  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 
Article  13  of  the  regulation  specifies  that  selling  or  deliberately  revealing  state 
•secrets  shall  he  considered  a  coimterrevolutionnry  offense  and  shall  be  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations  for  the  Punishment  of  Counterrevolutionaries, 
which  calls  for  death  or  life  imprisonment  in  most  instances.  Article  15  stipulates 
that  "persons  who  disclose  state  secrets  or  lose  state  secrets  through  carelessness 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Order  of  the  Government  Administrative  Council  (GAC)  of  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government.  These  Provisional  Regulations  for  the  Preservation  of  State 
Secrets  passed  at  the  eighty-seventh  meeting  of  this  council  have  been  ratified 
by  the  chairman  and  are  hereby  promulgated  for  enforcement.  Signed  Premier 
Chou  En-Lai  dated  June  8,  1951. 

PROVISIONAL  EEGULATION  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STATE  SECRETS 

Article  I. — These  regulations  are  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  strictly  preserving 
state  secrets  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  of  preventing  spies,  counter  revo- 
lutional  elements  in  subversive  elements  inside  and  outside  the  country  from 
prying  into,  stealing,  and  selling  state  secrets  and  of  guarding  against  revelations 
and  loss  of  state  secrets  by  all  personnel. 

ArticJe  II. — State  secrets  shall  mean  the  following  : 

1.  All  national  defense  and  military  plans  in  military  construction  measures. 

2.  Secrets  concerning  the  organization,  unit  identification,  actual  strength, 
equipment,  garrison  posts,  transfer  and  deployment  of  all  kinds  of  armed  units 
as  well  as  concerning  rear  service  munitions  work. 

3.  Foreign  relations  secrets. 

4.  Public  security  secrets. 

5.  State  financial  plans,  state  budgetary  estimates,  budgets  and  financial  .state- 
ments as  well  as  financial  secrets. 

6.  State  monetary  plans,  customs  plans,  as  well  as  secrets  concerning  monetary 
trade  and  customs  affairs. 

7.  Secrets  concerning  railways,  communications,  postal  service  and  telecom- 
munications. 

8.  State  economic  construction  plans  and  secrets  concerning  economic  con- 
struction work. 

9.  Secrets  concerning  survey  of  resources,  geological  survey,  meteorological 

forecasts  and  geographical  survey. 

10.  Secrets  concerning  scientific  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  culture,  educa- 
tion, hygiene  and  medicine. 

11.  Secrets  concerning  legislative,  judicial,  supervisory  and  control  affairs. 

12.  Secrets  concerning  affairs  of  nationalities  and  overseas  Chinese. 

13.  Secrets  concerning  internal  organization  and  personal  affairs. 

14.  Archives,  secret  codes,  seals  and  all  kinds  of  documents,  telegrams,  corre- 
spondence, reference  materials,  statistics,  figures,  charts,  books,  etc.,  relative  to 
state  secrets. 

15.  All  organizations,  warehouses  and  premises  relative  to  state  secrets. 

16.  All  state  affairs  not  yet  decided  upon  or  decided  upon  but  not  yet  promul- 
gated. 

17.  Other  state  affairs  that  are  required  to  be  kept  secret 

Article  III. — Concrete  items  and  general  scope  of  state  secrets  shall  be  decided 
upon  and  promulgated  by  the  state  administrative  council  of  the  Central  People's 
Government  in  the  case  of  those  relative  to  administration  and  by  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Central  People's  Government  in  the  case 
of  those  relative  to  national  defense  and  military  affairs.  In  case  local  preserva- 
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tion  of  secrets  is  specifically  called  for  supplementary  provisions  may  be  made  by 
local  governments  and  reported  to  superior  organs  for  file. 

Article  IV. — All  grades  of  people's  governments  and  armed  units  are  required 
to  set  up  security  organizations  to  take  charge  of  security  work  under  organiza- 
tional rules  to  be  separately  provided. 

All  democratic  parties  and  groups,  peoj^les,  bodies,  organs,  schools,  factories, 
enterprises,  mines  and  warehouses  may  according  to  their  respective  needs  estab- 
lish a  state  secret  preservation  system  and  security  organization. 

A)-ticle  V. — Personnel  of  all  grades  of  people  government,  armed  units,  demo- 
cratic parties  and  groups,  peoples,  bodies,  organs,  schools,  factories,  enterprises, 
mines  and  warehouses  must  strictly  preserve  state  secrets.  In  accordance  with 
specific  conditions,  all  organizational  units  should  from  time  to  time  conduct 
necessary  propaganda  and  education  among  the  masses  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  state  secrets.  In  regard  to  places  where  great  secrecy  should  be  main- 
tained, the  people  may  be  organized  by  local  governments  to  take  security  meas- 
ures and  security  compacts  may  be  signed  and  carried  out  through  mutual 
supervision. 

Article  VI. — Working  personnel  in  charge  of  and  undertaking  the  preserva- 
tion of  state  secrets  must  be  really  reliable  ones  fully  and  strictly  examined  and 
selected  by  the  personnel  departments. 

Ar-ticle  VII. — A  close  control  and  check  system  must  be  established  and  neces- 
sary material  equipment  supplied  in  connection  with  the  copying,  correlating, 
printing,  sealing,  mailincr,  delivery,  reading  custody,  destruction  and  filing  of 
telegrams,  documents,  reference  materials,  statistics  relative  to  state  secrets. 

Article  VIII. — In  the  case  of  important  conferences,  the  attending  personnel 
should  be  determined  accordincr  to  work  needs  and  should  be  subject  to  screening 
and  approval  by  a  definite  organ.  Strict  check  and  security  education  must  be 
conducted  in  regard  to  personnel  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  Guards 
must  be  closely  posted  around  conference  halls.  Documents  of  the  conference 
must  be  examined  and  approved  by  persons  in  charge  before  printing  and  dis- 
tribution and  should  be  recalled  after  the  conference  unless  permission  has  been 
granted  and  may  not  be  copied  without  i>ermission.  Even  documents  which  need 
not  be  handed  back  must  be  clearly  recorded.  No  individual  person  may  take 
minutes  without  permission.  It  is  not  permitted  to  disclose  to  outside  persons 
proceedings  of  the  conference.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  require 
to  be  circulated  then  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  special  persons  to  take  charge 
of  circulating  the  documents  and  also  necessary  to  determine  the  contents  of 
the  documents  to  be  circulated  and  the  person  who  will  receive  the  documents. 

Article  IX. — Secret  codes  used  by  all  grades  of  People's  Government  shall  be 
compiled  under  a  unified  plan  and  approved  for  use  by  the  GAG  of  the  Central 
People's  Government  and  the  security  departments  of  the  Administrative  Regions 
People's  Government  (MAC).  The  secret  code  used  by  all  grades  of  armed  units 
shall  be  compiled  under  a  unified  plan  and  approved  for  use  by  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Council  of  the  Central  People's  Government  and  the  security 
departments  of  first  grade  military  district  commands  and  field  army  head- 
quarters. 

Article  X. — In  case  of  various  grades  of  People's  Governments  and  armed 
units  find  it  necessary  to  set  up  radio  stations,  the  government  must  report 
the  matter  grade  by  grade  to  the  GAC  of  the  Central  People's  Government  or 
the  Administrative  Regions  People's  Government  (MAC)  for  approval.  The 
military  must  report  the  matter  grade  by  grade  to  the  central  staff  of  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Central  People's  Government 
or  the  first  NSIEN  military-district  command  or  field  army  headquarters  for 
approval. 

Article  XI. — In  regard  to  publications  and  reporting  of  news,  articles  and 
reference  materials  relative  to  state  secrets,  measures  for  publication  shall  be 
worked  out  under  a  uniform  plan  by  the  GAC  of  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment in  the  case  of  those  falling  within  the  scope  of  administration  and  by  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Central  People's  Government  in 
the  case  of  those  falling  within  the  scope  of  military  affairs. 

All  news  articles  and  reference  materials  published  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  broadcast  by  radio  stations  shall  not  divulge  state  secrets.  All  news 
agencies,  newspapers,  broadcasting  stations  and  publishing  agencies  should 
formulate  security  and  examination  measures  in  connection  with  publications 
of  news  articles  and  reference  materials. 

Article  XII.— Ml  publications  put  out  by  the  organizational  units  in  the  ad- 
ministrative system  are  subject  to  approval  respectively  of  the  GAC  of  the 
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Central  People's  Government  and  the  Administrative  Regions  People's  Govern- 
ment, All  publications  put  out  by  the  organizational  units  in  the  military  system 
are  subject  to  approval  respectively  of  the  general  staff  and  the  general  political 
department  for  the  People's  Revolutionary  Military  Council  as  well  as  of  the  first 
grade  military  district  commands  or  headquarters  and  political  department  of 
field  army.  The  above  publications  may  not  publish  state  confidential  documents 
or  disclose  state  secrets  and  should  be  subject  to  security  examination  by  the 
competent  authorities  before  printing. 

A7-ticle  XIII. — Any  of  the  following  acts  shall  be  condemned  as  counter  revolu- 
tionary and  shall  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  counter  revolutionaries. 

1.  Selling  state  secrets  to  enemies  inside  and  outside  the  country. 

2.  Deliberately  revealing  the  state  secrets  to  enemies  inside  and  outside  the 
country. 

3.  Selling  state  secrets  to  unscrupulous  merchants  inside  and  outside  the 
country. 

Article  XIV. — Persons  who  utilize  state  secrets  for  speculation  in  profit  making 
purposes  shall  be  delivered  to  judicial  organs  or  military  tribunal. 

Article  XV. — Persons  who  disclose  state  secrets  or  lose  state  secrets  through 
carelessness  shall  be  punished  according  to  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Article  XVI. — Any  of  the  following  merits  shall  be  commended  or  rewarded. 

1.  Preserving  state  secrets  heroically  and  unyieldingly  before  the  enemy. 

2.  Preserving  state  secrets  under  critical  circumstances  and  in  defiance  of  diflS- 
culties  and  dangers. 

3.  Timely  denunciation  of  elements  who  make  illegal  use,  sell  and  steal  state 
secrets  and  breaking  such  cases. 

4.  Timely  taking  remedial  measures  on  discovery  of  loss  and  revelation  of 
secrets. 

5.  Consistently  carrying  out  the  security  system  and  persuading  others  to  pre- 
serve state  secrets  with  marked  success. 

Article  XVII. — The  supervisory  organs  of  all  grades  of  People's  Governments 
should  take  supervision  over  preservation  of  state  secrets  as  one  of  their  regular 
tasks. 

Article  XVIII. — ^Various  organizational  units  may  formulate  concrete  meas- 
ures for  enforcement  on  the  basis  of  these  regulations. 

Article  XIX. — These  regulations  shall  be  passed  by  the  GAC  of  the  Central 
People's  Government  and  promulgated  for  enforcement  after  approval  by  a  chair- 
man of  the  Central  People's  Government. 

Article  XA'.— The  right  of  interpretation  and  right  of  revision  of  the  regula- 
tional  .><hall  belong  to  the  GAC  of  the  Central  People's  Government. 

Exhibit  D 

a  compaeison  of  certain  aspects  of  the  1954  constitution  of  the  people's 
Republic  op  China  and  the  Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China 

In  the  latter  months  of  1970,  intelligence  sources  of  the  Republic  of  China 
clandestinely  obtained  from  mainland  China  a  copy  of  the  "Draft  of  the  Revised 
Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,"  ^  which  purportedly  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Second  Plenary  Session  of  the  Ninth  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  held  from  August  23,  to  September  6,  1970.  Although  no  main- 
land source  has  made  mention  of  the  existence  of  such  a  draft  constitution,  the 
copy  made  public  by  the  Republic  of  China  is  widely  believed  to  be  authentic. 
Some  months  after  the  publication  of  the  draft  constitution,  intelligence  sources 
in  Taipei  obtained  a  copy  of  the  preamble,"  to  the  draft  constitution,  the  existence 
of  which  had  not  at  first  been  certain. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  draft  constitution  is  less  a  revision  of  the 
1954  Constitution,^  which  ofiBcially  is  still  in  force,  than  it  is  a  re-writing,  for  the 
length  of  the  two  documents  varies  greatly.  The  1954  Constitution  contains  106 


1  Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  "Background  on 
China,"  B.  70-81,  November  4,  1970.  The  Chinese  text  of  the  draft  constitution  appears 
In  Chung  yang  jih  pao  [Central  Daily  News].  November  5,  1970. 

-  Preamble  to  the  Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
"Background  on  China,"  B.  71-23,  April  26,  1971. 

3  "Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,"  Peking :  Foreign  Languages  Press, 
1954. 
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articles  in  four  chapters  plus  a  preamble ;  the  draft  contains  only  30  articles  in 
four  chapters  plus  a  preamble.  Many  features  of  the  draft  reflect  and  formalize 
changes  effected  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Other  features  merely  make 
explicit  conditions  whose  reality  had  been  masked  by  the  paper  provisions  of  the 
1954  Constitution. 

The  major  theme  of  the  draft  constitution  is  aggrandizement  of  the  power  of 
Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  and  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  the  state  structure  (the  State  Council,  and  the 
National  People's  Congress  and  its  Standing  Committee). 

The  draft  constitution  and  its  preamble  bluntly  place  Mao  Tse-tung  in  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  without  benefit  of  electoral 
process.  His  name  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  preamble,  and  Article  2 
proclaims : 

"Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  is  the  great  leader  of  the  people  of  all  nationalities 
in  the  entire  country,  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  of  our 
country,  and  the  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  Army. 
Vice  Chairman  Lin  Piao  is  Chairman  Mao's  close  comrade-in-arms  and  successor, 
and  the  deputy  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  Army. 
Mao  Tse-tung's  thought  is  the  guiding  direction  of  all  the  work  of  the  i>eople  of 
the  whole  nation." 

Although  the  draft  leaves  it  unclear  as  to  whether  these  titles  designate  formal 
ofl5ces,  Mao  in  the  above  article  is  given  three  titles :  "great  leader  of  the  people 
of  all  nationalities  in  the  entire  country,  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  of  our  country,  and  the  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  nation 
and  the  whole  Army."  The  powers  of  these  positions  are  left  unstated,  but  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  scope  of  Mao's  power,  especially  since  he  is  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  is  virtually  unlimited.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  Lin  Piao  is  named  as  Mao's  deputy  and  successor,  for  it  was  the  power 
of  the  People's  Liberation  Army  which  Lin  headed  that  gave  weight  to  Mao's 
bid  for  supremacy  during  the  struggles  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  The  draft 
constitution  thus  represents  Mao's  attempt  to  insure  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  will  continue  in  the  path  which  he  has  mapped  out.  Instability  is 
built  into  the  document,  however,  for  it  would  have  to  be  revised  or  re-written 
after  the  deaths  of  Mao  and  Lin  or  should  Lin's  death  precede  that  of  Mao. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP)  is  mentioned  only  twice  in  the  1954 
document,  both  times  in  the  preamble,  where  the  CCP  is  referred  to  as  having 
led  the  Chinese  people  in  their  struggle  against  imperialism,  feudalism  and  bu- 
reaucratic-capitalism, and  as  being  the  leader  of  the  people's  democratic  united 
front.  In  the  draft  constitution  and  its  preamble,  however,  the  CCP  is  mentioned 
no  less  than  nine  times,  and  these  references  to  the  CCP  occur  at  strategic 
points,  giving  it  great  explicit  power  over  the  state  structure  and  the  army. 
References  to  the  CCP  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  read  as  follows : 

"Article  1. — The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  socialist  state  of  proletarian 
dictatorship  led  by  the  working  class  (through  the  Chinese  Commxinist  Party) 
and  based  on  the  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants. 

"Article  15. — The  People's  Liberation  Army  and  the  militia  of  China  are  the 
children  of  workers  and  peasants  under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  China.  .  .  . 

"Article  16. — The  National  People's  Congress  is  the  highest  organ  of  state  power 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  .  .  . 

"Article  17. — The  functions  and  powers  of  the  National  People's  Congress  are : 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  to  make  laws,  to  appoint  and  remove  the  premier  of 
the  State  Council  upon  recommendation  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  China.  .  .  . 

"Article  26. — The  most  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  are :  to  sup- 
port Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  close  comrade-in-arms,  Vice  Chairman  Lin 
Piao,  to  support  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China  .  .  ." 

In  contrast  to  and  as  a  result  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  explicit  powers 
of  the  CCP,  the  specified  powers  of  the  National  People's  Congress  are  reduced 
in  the  draft  constitution.  In  its  Article  27,  the  1954  document  enumerates  14 
functions  and  powers  belonging  to  the  National  People's  Congress,  including 
such  crucial  powers  as  supervising  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution,  electing 
the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  deciding 
on  the  choice  of  the  Premier  of  the  State  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Republic,  and  electing  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Court  and  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate. 
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Article  28  added  to  these  the  power  to  remove  from  office  such  officials  as  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  tlie  Republic,  the  Premier  and  Vice-Premiers 
of  the  State  Council,  and  the  Vice-Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  In  Article  17  of  the  draft  constitution,  the  powers  of  the 
National  People's  Congress  are  reduced  to  five:  "to  amend  the  Constitution,  to 
make  laws,  to  appoint  and  remove  the  premier  of  the  State  Council  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  state  budget  and  the  final  state  accounts,  and  to 
exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as  the  National  People's  Congress 
considers  it  should  exercise."  The  sweeping  grant  of  power  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  list  of  powers  should  not  be  construed  as  empowering  the  National 
People's  Congress  to  take  itself  broad  powers. 

The  draft  constitution  likewise  reduces  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  from  the  19  listed  in  the 
1954  document  to  five,  taking  away  from  the  Standing  Committee  such  crucial 
powers  as  those  of  revising  or  annulling  inappropriate  decisions  issued  by  the 
government  authorities  at  various  levels,  deciding  on  general  or  partial  mobili- 
zation, and  deciding  on  the  enforcement  of  martial  law  throughout  the  country 
or  in  certain  areas. 

The  State  Coiuicil  too  suffered  a  loss  of  power  in  the  1970  document,  its 
enumerated  powers  being  reduced  from  the  17  listed  in  the  1954  Constitution 
to  only  five. 

While  the  1954  Constitution  is  rather  specific  in  its  allotment  of  power  over 
the  military  to  various  state  organs,  the  draft  constitution  seemingly  vests  all 
power  over  the  military  in  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Communist  Party. 

Under  Article  42  of  the  1954  Constitution,  the  Chairman  of  the  Republic 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  and  named  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  a  body  with  unspecified  powers  and 
composition.  He  shared  his  power  over  the  military,  however,  with  other  state 
organs.  Item  13  of  Article  27  vested  in  the  National  People's  Congress  the  power 
to  decide  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  Item  16  of  Article  31  gave  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  the  power  "to  decide,  when 
the  National  People's  Congress  is  not  in  session,  on  the  proclamation  of  a  state 
of  war  in  the  event  of  armed  attack  on  the  country  or  in  fulfillment  of  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations  concerning  common  defense  against  aggression."  The 
State  Council  was  empowered  by  Item  14  of  Article  49  "to  guide  the  building  up 
of  the  defense  forces." 

The  draft  constitution  makes  no  mention  of  which  bodies  or  which  official 
has  the  right  to  decide  on  questions  of  war  and  peace,  to  mobilize  the  troops, 
etc.  The  implication  is  that,  by  omission,  these  powers  vest  in  Mao  Tse-tung, 
"the  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  Army,"  and  the 
Communist  Party,  which  in  Article  15  is  stated  to  have  leadership  over  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  and  the  militia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  draft  constitution  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  enhances  the  power  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army  over  the  state 
structure,  even  while  unprecedentedly  placing  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
under  the  explicit  control  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

Article  20  of  the  1954  Constitution  dealt  with  the  armed  forces  as  follows : 

"Article  2  . — The  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  belong  to  the 
people ;  their  duty  is  to  safeguard  the  gains  of  the  people's  revolution  and  the 
achievements  of  national  construction,  and  to  defend  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  security  of  the  country." 

Article  15  of  the  draft  constitution  amplifies  the  above  article  in  the  following 
manner : 

"Ai-ticle  15. — The  People's  Liberation  Army  and  the  militia  of  China  are  the 
children  of  workers  and  peasants  under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China,  the  armed  forces  of  the  whole  nation.  The  People's  Liberation  Army  of 
China  is  forever  a  combat  column  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  work  column  and  a 
production  column.  The  duty  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  to  safeguard  the  socialist  revolution  and  the  achievements  of  socialist 
construction,  to  defend  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  security  of  the 
State,  and  to  guard  against  subversion  and  aggression  by  imperialism,  social- 
imperialism  and  their  lackeys." 

Chang  Chen-pang,  Research  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  International  Relations 
in  the  Republic  of  China,  has  written  an  enlightening  commentary  upon  to  sig- 
nificance of  Article  15.  Chang  points  out  that : 
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".  .  .  the  second  sentence  of  this  article  (The  People's  Liberation  Army  is  for- 
ever .  .  . )  was  uttered  by  Mao  Tse-tung  many  years  ago ;  today  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  constitution.  This  has  a  special  significance.  Being  a  work  team,  the  armed 
forces  may  have  their  functions  interpreted  in  a  very  broad  and  vague  sen.se.  As 
we  all  know,  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  period  Mao  Tse-tung  entrusted  the 
armed  forces  with  five  kinds  of  tasks,  namely  'support  the  left,  support  the  work- 
ers, support  the  peasants,  military  control,  and  military  training."  .  .  .  The  sol- 
diers assumed  these  missions  in  their  capacity  as  work  teams.  In  these  terms 
the  new  draft  constitution  gives  the  armed  forces  unlimited  power  to  interfere 
in  politics.  One  may  perhaps  not  realize  this  merely  from  a  casual  reading  of 
the  text.  But  if  we  do  a  little  study  of  Mao's  sayings  we  would  find  that  to  use 
armed  force  to  safeguard  the  socialist  revolution  and  to  strengthen  proletarian 
dictatorship  is  Mao  Tse-tung's  basic  thought."  * 

Enhancement  of  the  power  of  the  armed  forces  is  evident  also  in  two  other 
articles  of  the  draft  constitution.  Article  3  stipulates  : 

"Article  3. — All  power  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  belongs  to  the  people, 
The  organs  through  which  the  people  exercise  power  are  the  people's  congresses 
at  all  levels,  which  are  predominantly  composed  of  deputies  of  workers,  peasants, 
and  soldiers." 

Article  11  provides  that  "all  state  organs  must  practice  the  principle  of  sim- 
plified administration ;  their  leadership  organs  must  practice  the  revolutionary 
three-in-one  combination  of  army  personnel,  cadres  and  masses,  and  of  the  old, 
the  middle-aged  and  the  young." 

Chang  Chen-pang  provides  illuminating  commentary  : 

"In  Article  3,  soldiers  are  listed  together  with  workers  and  peasants  and  thus 
are  given  the  same  status.  The  point  is  that  the  soldiers  are  organized  and  there- 
fore are  far  more  powerful  than  the  farmers  and  the  workers.  Article  11  stabil- 
izes the  predominance  of  military  men  in  the  leadership  in  all  the  governmental 
departments  and  all  levels  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  which  they  gained 
in  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Being  stabilized,  this  predominance  of  military  men 
will  become  a  system,  and  the  power  of  the  troops  will  prevail  all  over  the 
mainland."  ^ 

Chang  continues  his  analysis  by  contending  that  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  the  armed  forces  will  gain  control  of  the  party.  Chang  writes  : 

"In  the  Ninth  Central  Conimittee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  for  instance, 
military  cadres  occupy  74  of  the  total  of  170  seats  and  thus  constitute  approxi- 
mately 43  percent  of  the  Committee.  Of  the  alternate  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  military  cadres  take  49  of  the  total  of  109  seats,  constituting  approxi- 
mately 4o  percent.  In  the  new  Political  Bureau  elected  by  the  Ninth  Central 
Committee,  among  the  20  members  exclusive  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  military  cadres 
occupy  ten  seats,  or  50  percent.  The  actual  influence  of  these  military  cadres  in 
the  Central  Committee  and  in  the  Politburo  is  far  greater  than  their  percentages 
would  indicate.  At  present  the  Communist  party  and  the  armed  forces  have  al- 
most merged ;  this  also  shows  that  Mao  Tse-tung's  dictatorial  leadership  is  sub- 
stantially a  military  dictatorship." " 

Chang  believes  that  Mao  himself  is  not  controlled  by  the  armed  forces.  He 
senses  however,  that  "once  Lin  Piao  really  succeeds  Mao  as  leader,  a  situation 
of  'the  gun  commands  the  party'  will  hardly  be  avoidable."  ' 

The  1954  Constitution  contains  12  articles  relative  to  the  Supreme  People's 
Court  and  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate.  The  draft  constitution  has  only 
one  article  dealing  with  these  two  bodies,  and,  somewhat  mysteriously,  the  Su- 
preme People's  Procuratorate  is  not  mentioned,  although  there  is  a  reference  to 
"procuratorial  and  trial  authority."  In  both  constitutions  the  Supreme  People's 
Court  is  made  accountable  to  the  National  People's  Congress ;  however,  a  contro- 
versial provision  of  the  1954  document  setting  forth  the  independence  of  the 
people's  courts  in  administering  justice  is  deleted  in  the  1970  draft.  Article  78 
of  the  1954  Constitution  provides  : 

"Article  18. — In  administering  justice  the  people's  courts  are  independent,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  law." 

From  approximately  May  1956  to  June  1957,  the  so-called  Hundred  Flowers 
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period  of  relative  liberality  on  the  mainland,  Article  78  was  the  object  of  great 
controversy  among  jurists  and  party  officials.  During  this  period,  a  group  of 
jurists  launched  an  attack  against  the  Communist  Party  for  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  article.  The  most 
prominent  figure  among  the  jurists  was  Chia  Ch'ien,  a  chief  judge  of  the  criminal 
division  in  the  Supreme  People's  Court,  a  Communist  Party  member,  and  a  vet- 
eran judicial  worker."  It  was  reported  that  China  considered  it  illegal  for  the 
Communist  Party  committee  member  to  interfere  with  judicial  work — a  practice 
which,  obviously,  has  been  prevalent  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Chia  was 
reported  to  have  contended  that  the  law  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  since  the  people,  and  through  them  the  party,  enact  the  law, 
judges  accept  party  leadership  by  obeying  the  law  and  hence  need  no  further 
direction  from  the  party.'  During  the  anti-rightest  movement  which  followed  the 
Hundred  Flowers  period,  Chia  was  branded  by  the  Party  as  a  Tightest  and  his 
views  were  vigorously  refuted  at  length  in  law  journals,  newspapers,  and  text 
books.  In  these  sources  it  was  argued  that  the  court  must  be  at  the  command  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  that  judges  must  pass  only  those  judgments  acceptable 
to  the  party."  In  refuting  those  who  contend  that  to  subordinate  the  judiciary  to 
the  party  is  incompatible  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  "in  administering 
justice  the  people's  courts  are  independent,  subject  only  to  the  law,"  Communist 
legal  writers  often  quote  Article  17  of  the  19.>4  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
"all  organs  of  the  state  must  rely  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  constantly  main- 
tain close  contact  with  them,  heed  their  opinions,  and  accept  their  supervision." 
Obviously  in  this  connection  the  Communist  writers  equate  the  people  with  the 
party — and  it  has  often  been  declared  that  is  is  illegal  for  any  court  to  claim  in- 
dependence from  the  people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Flowers  period,  judges  in  the  People's  Republic 
thus  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  maintained  a  record  of  unbroken  subservience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Communist  Party.  Article  25  of  the  draft  constitution  formal- 
izes this  state  of  affairs  by  deleting  the  controversial  provision  concerning  the 
independence  of  the  court  and  by  providing  tliat  "the  exercise  of  procuratorial 
and  trial  authority  shall  follow  the  mass  line."  The  "mass  line"  is,  of  course,  the 
theme,  campaign,  or  goal  currently  espoused  by  the  Party. 

Chapter  III  of  both  the  1954  Constitution  and  the  1970  draft  constitution  is 
entitled  "Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens."  This  chapter  in  the  1954 
document  contains  19  articles,  while  in  the  1970  draft  it  contains  only  four  ar- 
ticles. In  addition  to  being  shortened,  the  content  of  Chapter  III  in  the  1970  draft 
varies  significantly  from  that  of  Chapter  III  in  the  1954  Constitution. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  this  chapter  appears  in  its  first  article. 
Article  26.  There  it  is  decreed  that  "the  most  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens  are:  To  .support  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  clo.se  comrade-in-arms. 
Vice  Chairman  Lin  Piao,  to  support  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  to  .support  the 
socialist  system,  and  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China."  If  the  1970  draft  is  officially  promulgated,  the  citizen  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  thus  will  owe  first  allegiance  not  to  the  government, 
but  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lin  Piao,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China.  ^,., .    ,. 

The  requirement  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party  would  signal  the  death  of  the  so-called  democratic  parties, 
whose  existence  is  sanctioned  under  the  1954  Constitution.  The  19.54  document 
describes  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a  "people's  democratic  state,"  and 
its  preamble  proclaims  that  the  people's  democratic  united  front  forged  during 
the  struggle  for  liberation  "will  continue  to  play  its  part  in  mobilizing  and  rally- 
ing the  whole  people.  .  .  ."  The  "democratic  partie.s"  retain  token  representation 
in  governmental  bodies.  If  the  1970  draft  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  there  evi- 
dently will  be  no  further  attempt, to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a  multi-party  state. 

Article  89  of  the  1954  Constitution  provides  : 
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"Article  89. — Freedom  of  the  person  of  citizens  of  tlie  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  inviolable.  No  citizen  may  be  arrested  except  by  decision  of  a  people's 
court  or  with  the  sanction  of  a  people's  procuratorate." 

Although  this  provision  has  been  abused,  it  did  provide  some  check  against  the 
formidable  power  of  the  public  security  organs.  This  check  has  been  removed  in 
the  1970  draft  constitution,  Article  28  of  which  contains  the  statement  that  "no 
citizen  may  be  arrested  except  by  decision  of  a  people's  court  or  with  the  sanction 
of  public  security  organs." 

Chapter  III  of  the  1970  draft  significantly  deletes  the  provisions  of  Article  97 
of  the  1954  Constitution,  w^hich  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  "the  right  to  bring  complaints  against  any  person  working  in  organs  of 
state  for  transgression  of  law  or  neglect  of  duty." 

Article  88  of  the  1954  document  speciously  provided  that  "citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief."  Although  freedom 
of  religious  belief  is  again  guaranteed  in  the  1970  draft,  to  it  is  added  "the 
freedom  of  iconoclasm  and  of  propagating  atheism." 

Article  95  of  the  1954  Constitution  states  : 

''Article  i)5. — The  People's  Republic  of  China  safeguards  the  freedom  of  citi- 
zens to  engage  in  scientific  research,  literary  and  artistic  creation  and  other  cul- 
tural pursuits.  The  state  encourages  and  as.sists  creative  work  in  science,  edu- 
cation, literature,  art  and  other  cultural  pursuits'" 

This  article  portends  continued  forced  feeding  of  the  omnipresent  thought  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  to  the  populace  of  the  People's  Republic,  for  Mao's  thought  is 
identified  with  the  thought  of  the  proletariat.  The  final  phrase  of  the  article  also 
contains  a  hint  that  intellectuals  can  expect  perpetuation  of  the  policy  of  their 
being  sent  to  the  fields  and  factories  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  It  perhaps  also 
has  as  an  overtone  the  threat  that  recalcitrant  intellectuals  will  be  arrested  and 
subjected  to  the  notorious  "reform  through  labor." 

Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

(Adopted  on  September  20.  19.">4  by  the  First  National  People's  Congress  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  at  its  first  session) 

preamble 

In  the  year  1949.  after  more  than  a  century  of  heroic  struggle,  the  Chinese 
people,  led  by  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  finally  achieved  their  great  victory 
in  the  people's  revolution  against  imperialism,  feudalism  and  bureaucrat-capital- 
ism; and  so  brought  to  an  end  a  long  history  of  oppression  and  enslavement  and 
founded  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  a  people's  democratic  dictatorship.  The 
system  of  people's  democracy — new  democracy — of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  guarantees  that  China  can  in  a  peaceful  way  banish  exploitation  and  pov- 
erty and  build  a  prosperous  and  happy  socialist  society. 

From  the  founding  of  the  People's  Reiiublic  of  China  to  the  attainment  of  a 
socialist  society  is  a  period  of  transition.  During  the  transition  the  fundamental 
task  of  the  state  is.  step  by  step,  to  bring  about  the  socialist  industrialization 
of  the  country  and.  step  by  step,  to  accomplish  the  socialist  transformation  of 
agriculture,  handicrafts  and  capitalist  industry  and  commerce.  In  the  last  few 
years  our  peojile  have  successfully  carried  out  a  series  of  large-scale  struggles : 
the  reform  of  the  agrarian  system,  resistance  to  American  aggression  and  aid  to 
Korea,  the  suppression  of  counter-revolutionaries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
national  economy.  As  a  result,  the  necessary  conditions  have  been  created  for 
planned  economic  construction  and  gradual  transition  to  socialism. 

The  First  National  People's  Congress  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  at  its 
first  session  held  in  Peking,  the  capital,  solemnly  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  Peoi)le's  Repulilic  of  China  on  September  20,  19.^>4.  This  Constitution  is  based 
on  the  Common  Programme  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Con- 
ference of  1940.  and  is  an  advance  on  it.  It  consolidates  the  gains  of  the  Chinese 
people's  revolution  and  the  political  and  economic  victories  won  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  :  and,  moreover,  it  reflects  the  basic  needs 
of  the  state  in  the  period  of  transition,  as  well  as  the  general  desire  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  build  a  socialist  society. 
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In  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  to  establish  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  people  of  our  country  forged  a  broad  people's  democratic  united  front,  com- 
posed of  all  democratic  classes,  democratic  parties  and  groups,  and  popular 
organizations,  and  led  by  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  This  people's  demo- 
cratic united  front  will  continue  to  play  its  part  in  mobilizing  and  rallying  the 
whole  people  in  common  struggle  to  fulfill  the  fundamental  task  of  the  state 
during  the  transition  and  to  oppose  enemies  within  and  without. 

All  nationalities  of  our  country  are  united  in  one  great  family  of  free  and 
equal  nations.  This  unity  of  China's  nationalities  will  continue  to  gain  in  strength, 
founded  as  it  is  on  ever-growing  friendship  and  mutual  aid  among  themselves, 
and  on  the  struggle  aganst  imperialism,  against  public  enemies  of  the  people 
within  the  nationalities,  and  against  both  dominant-nation  chauvinism  and  local 
natonalism.  In  the  course  of  economic  and  cultural  development,  the  state  will 
concern  itself  with  the  needs  of  the  different  nationalities,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  socialist  transformation,  pay  full  attention  to  the  special  characteristics  in 
the  development  of  each. 

China  has  already  built  an  indestructible  friendship  with  the  great  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  People's  Democracies;  and  the  friendship 
between  our  people  and  peace-loving  people  in  all  other  countries  is  growing 
day  by  day.  Such  friendship  will  be  constantly  strengthened  and  broadened. 
China's  policy  of  establishing  and  extending  diplomatic  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries on  the  principle  of  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  respect  for  each 
other's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  which  has  already  yielded  success, 
will  continue  to  be  carried  out.  In  international  affairs  our  firm  and  consistent 
policy  is  to  strive  for  the  noble  cause  of  world  peace  and  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

Chapter   One — General  Principles 

Article  1 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  people's  democratic  state  led  by  the 
working  class  and  based  on  the  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants. 

Article  2 

All  power  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  belongs  to  the  people.  The  organs 
through  which  the  people  exercise  power  are  the  National  People's  Congress 
and  the  local  people's  congresses. 

Article  3 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  single  multinational  state. 

All  the  nationalities  are  equal.  Discrimination  against,  or  oppression  of,  any 
nationality,  and  acts  which  undermine  the  unity  of  the  nationalities  are 
prohibited. 

All  the  nationalities  have  freedom  to  use  and  foster  the  growth  of  their  spoken 
and  written  languages,  and  to  preserve  or  reform  their  own  customs  or  ways. 

Regional  autonomy  applies  in  areas  where  people  of  national  minorities  live  in 
compact  communities.  National  autonomous  areas  are  inalienable  parts  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Article  4 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  by  relying  on  the  organs  of  state  and  the  social 
forces,  and  by  means  of  socialist  industrialization  and  socialist  transformation, 
ensures  the  gradual  abolition  of  systems  of  exploitation  and  the  building  of  a 
socialist  society. 

Article  5 

At  present,  the  following  basic  forms  of  ownership  of  means  of  production  exist 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China :  state  ownership,  that  is,  ownership  by  the 
whole  people  ;  co-operative  ownership,  that  is,  collective  ownership  by  the  working 
masses  ;  ownership  by  individual  working  people  ;  and  capitalist  ownership. 

Article  6 

The  state  sector  of  the  economy  is  a  socialist  sector,  owned  by  the  whole  people. 
It  is  the  leading  force  in  the  national  economy  and  the  material  basis  on  which 
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the  state  carries  out  socialist  transformation.  The  state  ensures  priority  for  the 
development  of  the  state  sector  of  the  economy. 

All  mineral  resources  and  waters,  as  well  as  forests,  undeveloped  land  and 
other  resources  which  the  state  owns  by  law,  are  the  property  of  the  whole  people. 

Article  7 

The  co-operative  sector  of  the  economy  is  either  socialist,  when  collectively 
owned  by  the  working  masses,  or  semi-socialist,  when  in  part  collectively  owned 
by  the  working  masses.  Partial  collective  ownership  by  the  working  masses  is  a 
transitional  form  by  means  of  which  individual  peasants,  individual  handicrafts- 
men and  other  individual  working  people  organize  themselves  in  their  advance 
towards  collective  ownership  by  the  working  masses. 

The  state  protects  the  property  of  the  co-operatives,  encourages,  guides  and 
helps  the  development  of  the  co-operative  sector  of  the  economy.  It  regards  the 
promotion  of  producers'  co-operatives  as  the  chief  means  for  the  transformation, 
of  individual  farming  and  individual  handicrafts. 

Article  8 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  peasants  to  own  land  and  other  means  of  produc- 
tion according  to  law. 

The  state  guides  and  helps  individual  peasants  to  increase  production  and 
encourages  them  to  organize  producers',  supply  and  marketing,  and  credit  co- 
operatives voluntarily. 

The  policy  of  the  state  towards  rich-peasant  economy  is  to  restrict  and  gradually 
eliminate  it. 

Article  9 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  handicraftsmen  and  other  non-agricultural  in- 
dividual working  people  to  own  means  of  production  according  to  law. 

The  state  guides  and  helps  individual  handicraftsmen  and  other  non-agricultural 
individual  working  people  to  improve  their  enterprise  and  encourages  them  to 
organize  producers',  and  supply  and  marketing  co-operatives  voluntarily. 

Article   10 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  capitalists  to  own  means  of  production  and 
other  capital  according  to  law. 

The  policy  of  the  state  towards  capitalist  industry  and  commerce  is  to  use, 
restrict  and  transform  them.  The  state  makes  use  of  the  positive  sides  of  capital- 
ist industry  and  commerce  which  are  beneficial  to  national  welfare  and  the  peo- 
ple's livelihood,  restricts  their  nagative  sides  which  are  not  beneficial  to  national 
welfare  and  the  people's  livelihood,  encourages  and  guides  their  transformation 
into  various  forms  of  state-capitalist  economy,  gradually  replacing  capitalist 
ownership  with  ownership  by  the  whole  people;  and  this  it  does  by  means  of 
control  exercised  by  administrative  organs  of  state,  the  leader.ship  given  by  the 
state  sector  of  the  economy,  and  supervision  by  the  workers. 

The  state  forbids  capitalists  to  engage  in  unlawful  activities  which  injure  the 
public  interest,  disrutpt  the  social-economic  order,  or  imdermine  the  economic 
plan  of  the  state. 

Article   11 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  citizens  to  own  lawfully-earned  Iricifttnes,  sav- 
ings, houses  and  other  means  of  life. 

Article  12 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  citizens  to  inherit  private  property  according 
to  law. 

Article  13  .      , 

The  state  may,  in  the  public  interest,  buy,  requisition  or  nationalize  land  and 
other  means  of  production  both  in  cities  and  countryside  according  to  provisions 
of  law. 

Article   14  '^^'^  '"'' 

The  state  forbids  any  person  to  use  his  private  property  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest. 
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Article  15 

By  economic  planning,  the  state  directs  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the 
national  economy  to  bring  about  the  constant  increase  of  productive  forces,  in 
this  way  enriching  the  material  and  cultural  life  of  the  people  and  consolidating 
the  independence  and  security  of  the  country. 

Article  16 

Work  is  a  matter  of  honour  for  every  citizen  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  is  able  to  work.  The  state  encourages  citizens  to  take  an  active  and  creative 
part  in  their  work. 

Article  17 

All  organs  of  state  must  rely  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  constantly  maintain 
close  contact  with  them,  heed  their  opinions  and  accept  their  supervision. 

Article  18 

All  servants  of  the  state  must  be  loyal  to  the  people's  democratic  system,  ob- 
serve the  Constitution  and  the  law  and  strive  to  serve  the  people. 

Article  19 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  safeguards  the  people's  democratic  system, 
suppresses  all  treasonable  and  counter-revolutionary  activities  and  punishes  all 
traitors  and  counter-revolutionaries. 

The  state  deprives  feudal  landloards  and  bureaucrat-capitalists  of  political 
rights  for  a  specific  period  of  time  according  to  law  ;  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
them  with  a  way  to  earn  a  living,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reform  through 
work  and  become  citizens  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  own  labour. 

Article  20 

The  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  belong  to  the  people ;  their 
duty  is  to  safeguard  the  gains  of  the  people's  revolution  and  the  achievements  of 
national  construction,  and  to  defend  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and 
seciirity  of  the  country. 

Chapter  Two — The  State  Structtjre 

.        -  SECTION  I.  THE  NATIONAL  PEOPLE'S  CONGRESS 

Article  21 

The  National  People's  Congress  is  the  highest  organ  of  state  authority  in  the 
People's  Renublic  of  China. 

Article  22 

The  National  People's  Congress  is  the  only  legislative  authority  in  the  country. 

Article  23 

The  National  People's  Congress  is  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  provinces, 
autonomous  regions,  municipalities  directly  under  the  central  authority,  the 
armed  forces  and  Chinese  resident  abroad. 

The  number  of  deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress,  including  those 
representing  national  minorities,  and  the  manner  of  their  election,  are  prescribed 
bv  electoral  law. 

Article  24 

The  National  People's  Congress  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Two  months  before  the  term  of  office  of  the  National  People's  Congress  ex- 
pires, its  Standing  Committee  must  complete  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  suc- 
ceeding National  People's  Congress.  Should  exceptional  circumstances  arise  pre- 
venting such  an  election,  the  term  of  office  of  the  sitting  National  People's  Con- 
gress mav  be  prolonged  until  the  first  session  of  the  succeeding  National  People's 
Congress!  ■  ■^:-- !_>!■:/ .  ^-.uv^--'  i'-'.  •: 
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Article  25 

The  National  People's  Congress  meets  once  a  year,  convened  by  its  Standing 
Committee.  It  may  also  be  convened  whenever  its  Standing  Committee  deems 
this  necessary  or  one-fifth  of  the  deputies  so  propose. 

Article  26 

When  the  National  People's  Congress  meets,  it  elects  a  presidium  to  conduct 
ists  sittings. 

Article  27 

The  National  People's  Congress  exercises  the  following  functions  and  powers : 

( 1 )  to  amend  the  Constitution  ; 

(2)  to  enact  laws  ; 

(3)  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  ; 

(4)  to  elect  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China ; 

(5)  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  the  Premier  of  the  State  Council  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  of  the  com- 
ponent members  of  the  State  Council  upon  recommendation  by  the  Premier ; 

(6)  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  the  Vice-Chairmen  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence  upon  recommendation  by  the  Chairman  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China ; 

(7)  to  elect  the  President  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court ; 

(8)  to  elect  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate ; 

(9)  to  decide  on  the  national  economic  plans  ; 

(10)  to  examine  and  approve  the  state  budget  and  the  financial  report; 

(11)  to  ratify  the  status  and  boundaries  of  provinces,  autonomous  regions, 
and  municipalities  directly  under  the  central  authority  : 

(12)  to  decide  on  general  amnesties; 

(13)  to  decide  on  questions  of  war  and  peace  ;  and 

(14)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as  the  National  People's 
Congress  considers  necessary. 

Article  28 

The  National  People's  Congress  has  power  to  remove  from  office : 

(1)  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(2)  the  Premier  and  Vice-Premiers,  Ministers,  Heads  of  Commissions  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  State  Council ; 

(3)  the  Vice-Chairmen  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense ; 

(4)  the  President  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court ;  and 

(5)  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate. 

Article  29 

Amendments  to  the  Constitiition  require  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  all  the 
deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress. 

Laws  and  other  bills  require  a  simple  majority  vote  of  all  the  deputies  to  the 
National  People's  Congress. 

Article  30 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  is  a  permanently 
acting  liody  of  the  National  People's  Congress. 

The  Standing  Committee  is  composed  of  the  following  members,  elected  by 
the  National  People's  Congress  : 
the  Chairman : 
the  Vice-Chairmen ; 
the  Secretary-General ;  and 
other  members. 

Article  31 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  exercises  the  fol- 
lowing functions  and  powers : 

(1)  to  conduct  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress; 

(2)  the  convene  the  National  People's  Congress ; 

(3)  to  interpret  the  laws  ; 
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(4)  to  adopt  decrees  ; 

(5)  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  State  Council,  the  Supreme  People's  Court 
and  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate  ; 

(6)  to  annul  decisions  and  orders  of  the  State  Council  which  contravene  the 
Constitution,  laws  or  decrees  ; 

(7)  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  decisions  issued  by  the  government 

(7)  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  decisions  issued  by  the  government 
authorities  of  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  and  municipalities  directly  under 
the  central  authority ; 

(8)  to  decide  on  the  appointment  or  removal  of  any  Vice-Premier,  Minister, 
Head  of  Commission  or  the  Secretary-General  of  the  State  Council  when  the 
National  People's  Congress  is  not  in  session  ; 

(9)  to  appoint  or  remove  the  Vice-Presidents,  judges,  and  other  members  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court ; 

(10)  to  appoint  or  remove  the  Deputy  Chief  Procurators,  procurators,  and  other 
members  of  the  Procuratorial  Committee  of  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate; 

(11)  to  decide  on  the  appointment  or  recall  of  plenipotentiary  representatives 
to  foreign  states ; 

(12)  to  decide  on  the  ratification  or  abrogation  of  treaties  concluded  with 
foreign  states ; 

(13)  to  institute  military,  diplomatic  and  other  special  titles  and  ranks; 

(14)  to  institute  and  decide  on  the  award  of  state  orders,  medals  and  titles 
of  honour ; 

(15)  to  decide  on  the  granting  of  pardons ; 

(16)  to  decide,  when  the  National  People's  Congress  is  not  in  session,  on  the 
proclamation  of  a  state  of  war  in  the  event  of  armed  attack  on  the  country  or 
in  fulfillment  of  international  treaty  obligations  concerning  common  defense 
against  aggression ; 

(17)  to  decide  on  general  or  partial  mobilization ; 

(18)  to  decide  on  the  enforcement  of  martial  law  throughout  the  country  or  in 
certain  areas :  and 

(19)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as  are  vested  in  it  by  the 
National  People's  Congress. 

Article  32 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  evercises  its  func- 
tions and  powers  imtil  a  new  Standing  Committee  is  elected  by  the  succeeding 
National  People's  Congress. 

Article  33 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  is  responsible  to  the 
National  People's  Congress  and  reports  to  it. 

The  National  People's  Congress  has  power  to  recall  members  of  its  Standing 
Committee. 

Article  34 

The  National  People's  Congress  establishes  a  Nationalities  Committee,  a  Bills 
Committee,  a  Budget  Committee,  a  Credentials  Committee  and  other  necessary 
committees. 

The  Nationalities  Committee  and  the  Bills  Committees  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  when  the 
National  People's  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

Article  35 

The  National  People's  Congress,  or  its  Standing  Committee  if  the  National 
People's  Congress  is  not  in  session,  may,  if  necessary,  appoint  commissions  of 
inquiry  for  the  investigation  of  specific  questions. 

All  organs  of  state,  people's  organizations  and  citizens  concerned  are  obliged  to 
supply  necessary  information  to  these  commissions  when  they  conduct  investi- 
gations. 

Article  36 

Deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress  have  the  right  to  address  questions 
to  the  State  Council,  or  to  the  Ministries  and  Commissions  of  the  State  Council, 
which  are  under  obligation  to  answer. 
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Article  37 

No  deputy  to  the  National  People's  Congress  may  be  arrested  or  placed  on 
trial  without  the  consent  of  the  National  People's  Congress  or,  when  the  National 
People's  Congress  is  not  in  session,  of  its  Standing  Committee. 

Article  38 

Deputies  to  the  National  People's  Congress  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
units  which  elect  them.  These  electoral  units  have  power  to  replace  at  any  time 
the  deputies  they  elect,  according  to  the  procedure  prescribed  by  law. 

SECTION  II.  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  EEPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

.  /  i  ,     ■!  I'  ■  .    •  n  1  j  ■  1  . 

Article  39  '  "  ' 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  elected  by  the  National 
People's  Congress.  Any  citizen  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  has  the 
right  to  vote  and  stand  for  election  and  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  is 
eligible  for  election  as  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  term  of  ofl3ce  of  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  four 
years. 

Article  40 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  in  pursuance  of  decisions  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  or  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress,  promulgates  laws  and  decrees ;  appoints  or  removes  the  Premier, 
Vice-Premiers,  Ministers,  Heads  of  Commissions  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
State  Council ;  appoints  or  removes  the  Vice-Chairmen  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence ;  confers  state  orders,  medals  and  titles  of  honour ; 
proclaims  general  amnesties  and  grants  pardons ;  proclaims  martial  law ;  pro- 
claims a  state  of  war ;  and  orders  mobilization. 

Article  41 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  represents  the  People's 
Reptiblic  of  China  in  its  relations  with  foreign  states,  receives  foreign  diplo- 
matic representatives  and,  in  pursuance  of  decisions  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  National  People's  Congress,  appoints  or  recalls  plenipotentiary  representa- 
tives to  foreign  states  and  ratifies  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  states. 

Article  42 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  commands  the  armed  forces  of 
the  country,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence. 

Article  43 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  whenever  necessary,  con- 
venes a  Supreme  State  Conference  and  acts  as  its  chairman. 

The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress,  the  Premier  of  the  State 
Council  and  other  persons  concerned  take  part  in  the  Supreme  State  Conference. 

The  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  submits  the  views  of  the 
Supreme  State  Conference  on  important  affairs  of  state  to  the  National  People's 
Congress,  its  Standing  Committee,  the  State  Council,  or  other  bodies  concerned 
for  their  consideration  and  decision.      '^i'  'i*'  .'^^■-'•'i;Ho' »  >.  yjinr 

Article!  44 

The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  assists  the  Chairman  in 
his  work.  The  Vice-Chairman  may  exercise  such  part  of  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  Chairman  as  the  Chairman  may  entrust  to  him. 

The  provisions  of  Article  39  of  the  Constitution  governing  the  election  and 
term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  apply  also  to 
the  election  and  term  of  office  of  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 
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Article  45 

The  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  People's  Repulic  of  China  exer- 
cise their  functions  and  powers  until  the  new  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
elected  by  the  succeeding  National  People's  Congress  take  office. 

Article  46 

Should  the  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  be  incapacitated  for  a 
prolonged  period  by  reason  of  health,  the  functions  of  Chairman  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Vice-Chairman. 

Should  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  fall  vacant,  the 
Vice-Chairman  succeeds  to  the  office  of  Chairman. 

Section  III.  The  State  Council 

Article  47 

The  State  Council  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  that  is,  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government,  is  the  executive  organ  of  the  highest  state  authority ;  it  is  the 
highest  administrative  organ  of  state. 

Article  48 

The  State  Council  is  composed  of  the  following  members  : 

the  Premier ; 

the  Vice-Premiers ; 

the  Ministers ; 

the  Heads  of  Commissions  ;  and 

the  Secretary-General. 
The  organization  of  the  State  Council  is  determined  by  law. 

Article  49 

The  State  Council  exercises  the  following  functions  and  powers : 

(1)  to  formulate  administrative  measures,  issue  decisions  and  orders  and 
verify  their  execution,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  laws  and  decrees ; 

(2)  to  submit  bills  to  the  National  People's  Congress  or  its  Standing  Com- 
mittee ; 

(3)  to  co-ordinate  and  lead  the  work  of  Ministries  and  Commissions ; 

(4)  to  co-ordinate  and  lead  the  work  of  local  administrative  organs  of  state 
throughout  the  country ; 

(5)  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  orders  and  directives  issued  by  Ministers 
or  by  Heads  of  Commissions  ; 

(6)  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  decisions  and  orders  issued  by  local  ad- 
ministrative organs  of  state ; 

(7)  to  put  into  effect  the  national  economic  plans  and  provisions  of  the  state 
budget;  ,i.,  ,: ,  ,.  ■.  -;i.;ii-.,t 

(8)  to  control  foreign  and  domestic  trade ; 

(9)  to  direct  cultural,  educational  and  public  health  work ; 

(10)  to  administer  affairs  concerning  the  nationalities ; 

(11)  to  administer  affairs  concerning  Chinese  resident  abroad ; 

(12)  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state,  to  maintain  public  order  and  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  citizens ; 

(13)  to  direct  the  conduct  of  external  affairs  ; 

(14)  to  guide  the  building  up  of  the  defense  forces ; 

(15)  to  ratify  the  status  and  boundaries  of  autonomous  ohou,  counties,  auton- 
omous  counties,  and  municipalities ; 

(16)  to  appoint  or  remove  administrative  personnel  according  to  provisions  of 
law ;  and 

(17)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as  are  vested  in  it  by  the 
National  People's  Congress  or  its  Standing  Committee. 

Article  50 

The  Premier  directs  the  work  of  the  State  Council  and  presides  over  its 
meetings. 

The  Vice-Premiers  assist  the  Premier  in  his  work. 
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Article  51 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Commissions  direct  tlie  work  of  their  respective 
departments.  They  may  issue  orders  and  directives  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  departments  and  in  accordance  with  laws  and  decrees,  and  decisions 
and  orders  of  the  State  Council. 

Article  52 

The  State  Council  is  responsible  to  the  National  People's  Congress  and  reports 
to  it,  or,  when  the  National  People's  Congress  is  not  in  session,  to  its  Standing 
Committee. 

SECTION  IV.   THE  LOCAL  PEOPLE'S  CONGRESSES  AND  LOCAL  PEOPLE'S  COUNCILS 

Article  53 

The  administrative  division  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  country  is  divided  into  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  and  munic- 
ipalities directly  under  the  central  authority  ; 

(2)  Provinces  and  autonomous  regions  are  divided  into  autonomous  chou, 
counties,  autonomous  counties,  and  municipalities ;  and 

(3)  Counties  and  autonomous  counties  are  divided  into  lisiung,  nationality 
hsianff,  and  towns. 

Municipalities  directly  under  the  central  authority  and  other  large  municipali- 
ties are  divided  into  districts.  Autonomous  chou  are  divided  into  counties,  auton- 
omous counties,  and  municipalities. 

Autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou  and  autonomous  counties  are  all  national 
autonomous  areas. 

Article  54 

People's  congresses  and  people's  councils  are  established  in  provinces,  munic- 
ipalities directly  under  the  central  authority,  counties,  municipalities,  municipal 
districts,  lisiang,  nationality  hsiang,  and  towns. 

Organs  of  self-government  are  established  in  autonomous  regions,  autonomous 
chou  and  autonomous  counties.  The  organization  and  work  of  organs  of  self- 
government  are  specified  in  Section  V  of  Chapter  Two  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  55 

Local  people's  congresses  at  all  levels  are  the  organs  of  government  authority 
in  their  respective  localities. 

Article  56 

Deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  of  provinces,  municipalities  directly  under 
the  central  authority,  counties,  and  municipalities  divided  into  districts  are 
elected  by  the  people's  congresses  of  the  next  lower  level ;  deputies  to  the  people's 
congresses  of  municipalities  not  divided  into  district,  municipal  districts,  hsiang, 
nationality  hsiang  and  towns  are  directly  elected  by  the  voters. 

The  number  of  deputies  to  local  people's  congresses  and  the  manner  of  their 
election  are  prescribed  by  electoral  law. 

Article  57 

The  term  of  office  of  the  provincial  people's  congresses  is  four  years.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  people's  congresses  of  municipalities  directly  under  the  central 
authority,  counties,  municipalities,  municipal  districts,  hsiang,  nationality 
hsiang,  and  towns  is  two  years. 

Article  58 

The  local  people's  congresses  at  every  level  ensure  the  observance  and  execution 
of  laws  and  decrees  in  their  respective  administrative  areas ;  draw  up  plans  for 
local  economic  and  cultural  development  and  for  public  works ;  examine  and 
approve  local  budgets  and  financial  reports ;  protect  public  property ;  maintain 
public  order ;  safeguard  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  equal  rights  of  national 
minorities. 

Article  59 

The  local  people's  congresses  elect,  and  have  power  to  recall,  members  of  the 
people's  councils  at  corresponding  levels. 
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The  people's  congresses  at  county  level  and  above  elect,  and  have  power  to  re- 
call, the  presidents  of  people's  courts  at  corresponding  levels. 

Article  60 

The  local  people's  congresses  adopt  and  issue  decisions  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  prescribed  by  law. 

The  people's  congresses  of  nationality  lisiang  may,  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  prescribed  by  law,  take  specific  measures  appropriate  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  nationalities  concerned. 

The  local  people's  congresses  have  power  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  deci- 
sions and  orders  issued  by  people's  councils  at  corresponding  levels. 

The  people's  congresses  at  county  level  and  above  have  power  to  revise  or  annul 
inappropriate  decisions  issued  by  people's  congresses  at  the  next  lower  level  as 
well  as  inappropriate  decisions  and  orders  issued  by  people's  councils  at  the  next 
lower  level. 

Article  61 

Deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  of  provinces,  municipalities  directly  under 
the  central  authority,  counties,  and  municipalities  divided  into  districts  are  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  units  which  elect  them ;  deputies  to  the  people's  con- 
gresses of  municipalities  not  divided  into  districts,  municipal  districts,  hsiang, 
nationality  hsUing,  and  towns  are  subject  to  supervision  by  their  electorates.  The 
electoral  units  and  electorates  which  elect  the  deputies  to  the  local  people's  con- 
gresses have  power  at  any  time  to  recall  their  deputies  according  to  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  law. 

Article  62 

Local  people's  councils,  that  is,  local  people's  governments,  are  the  executive 
organs  of  local  people's  congresses  at  corresponding  levels,  and  are  the  adminis- 
trative organs  of  state  in  their  respective  localities. 

Article  63 

A  local  people's  council  is  composed,  according  to  its  level,  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor and  deputy  provincial  governors  ;  or  the  mayor  and  deputy  mayors  ;  or  the 
county  head  and  deputy  county  heads ;  or  the  district  head  and  deputy  district 
heads ;  or  the  hsiang  head  and  the  deputy  hsiang  heads ;  or  the  town  head  and 
deputy  town  heads,  as  the  case  may  be ;  together  with  council  members. 

The  term  of  office  of  a  local  people's  council  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  people's 
congress  at  corresponding  level. 

The  organization  of  local  people's  councils  is  determined  by  law. 

Article  64 

The  local  people's  councils  administer  their  respective  areas  within  the  limits  of 
the  authority  prescribed  by  law. 

The  local  people's  councils  carry  out  the  decisions  issued  by  people's  con- 
gresses at  corresponding  levels  and  decisions  and  orders  issued  by  administra- 
tive organs  of  state  at  higher  levels. 

The  local  people's  councils  issue  decisions  and  orders  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  65 

The  people's  councils  at  county  level  and  above  direct  the  work  of  all  their 
subordinate  departments  and  of  people's  councils  at  lower  levels,  as  well  as 
appoint  or  remove  personnel  of  organs  of  state  according  to  provisions  of  law. 

The  people's  councils  at  county  level  and  above  have  power  to  suspend  the 
carrying  out  of  inappropriate  decisions  by  people's  congresses  at  the  next  lower 
level ;  and  to  revise  or  annul  inappropriate  orders  and  directives  issued  by  their 
subordinate  departments,  and  inappropriate  decisions  and  orders  issued  by 
people's  councils  at  lower  levels. 

Article  66 

The  local  people's  councils  are  responsible  to  the  people's  congresses  at  corre- 
sponding levels  and  to  the  administrative  organs  of  state  at  the  next  higher 
level,  and  report  to  them. 
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The  local  people's  councils  throughout  the  country  are  aaministrative  organs 
of  state,  and  are  subordinate  to  and  under  the  co-ordinating  direction  of  the 
State  Council. 

SECTION    y,  i  T^gE    OKGA^S ,  OF  ,S.E?^>GpVEBNMENT    OF    NATIONAL    AUTONOMOUS    AREAS 

Article  67 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou 
and  autonomous  counties  are  formed  in  accordance  with  the  basic  principles 
governing  the  organization  of  local  organs  of  state  as  specified  in  Section  IV 
of  Chapter  Two  of  the  Constitution.  The  form  of  each  organ  of  self-government 
may  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  nationality  or  nationalities  enjoying  regional  autonomy  in  a  given  area. 

Article  68 

In  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou  and  autonomous  counties  where 
a  number  of  nationalities  live  together,  each  nationality  is  entitled  to  appropri- 
ate representation  on  the  organs  of  self-government. 

Article  69 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou 
and  autonomous  counties  exercise  the  functions  and  powers  of  local  organs  of 
state  as  specified  in  Section  IV  of  Chapter  Two  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  70 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou 
and  autonomous  counties  exercise  autonomy  within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou 
and  autonomous  counties  administer  their  own  local  finances  within  the  limits  of 
the  authority  prescribed  by  law. 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou 
and  autonomous  counties  organize  their  local  public  security  forces  in  accordance 
with  the  military  system  of  the  state. 

The  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou 
and  autonomous  counties  may  draw  up  statutes  governing  the  exercise  of  auton- 
omy or  separate  regulations  suited  to  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  char- 
acteristics of  the  nationality  or  nationalities  in  a  given  area,  which  statutes  and 
regulations  are  subject  to  endorsement  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress. 

Article  71 

In  performing  their  duties,  organs  of  self-government  of  all  autonomous  re- 
gions, autonomous  chou  and  autonomous  counties  employ  the  spoken  and  written 
language  or  languages  commonly  used  in  the  locality. 

Article  72 

The  higher  organs  of  state  should  fully  safeguard  the  right  of  organs  of  self- 
government  of  all  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  c?iou  and  autonomous  coun- 
ties to  exercise  autonomy,  and  should  assist  the  various  national  minorities  in 
their  political,  economic  and  cultural  development. 

SECTION   VI.    THE   PEOPLE'S   COURTS   AND   THE   PEOPLE'S   PBOCURATOEATE 

Article  73 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  judicial  authority  is  exercised  by  the  Su- 
preme People's  Court,  local  people's  courts  and  special  people's  courts. 

Article  74 

The  term  of  office  of  the  President  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court  and  presi- 
dents of  local  people's  courts  is  four  years. 
The  organization  of  people's  courts  is  determined  by  law. 
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Article  75 

The  system  of  people's  assessors  applies,  in  accordauce  with  law,  to  judicial 
prof  eedings  in  the  people's  courts. 

Article  70 

Cases  in  the  people's  courts  are  heard  in  public  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  The  accused  has  the  right  to  defence. 

Article  77 

Citizens  of  all  nationalities  have  the  right  to  use  their  own  spoken  and  written 
languages  in  court  proceedings.  The  people's  courts  are  to  provide  interpretation 
for  any  party  unacquainted  with  the  spoken  or  written  language  commonly  used 
in  the  locality. 

In  an  area  where  people  of  national  minorities  live  in  compact  communities 
or  where  a  number  of  nationalities  live  together,  hearings  in  people's  courts 
are  conducted  in  the  language  commonly  used  in  the  locality,  and  judgments, 
notices  and  all  other  documents  of  the  people's  courts  are  made  public  in  such 
language. 

Artcile  78 

In  administering  justice  to  the  people's  courts  are  independent,  subject  only  to 
the  law. 

Article  79 

The  Supreme  People's  Court  is  the  highest  judicial  organ. 

The  Supreme  People's  Court  supervises  the  judicial  work  of  local  people's 
courts  and  special  people's  courts ;  people's  courts  at  higher  levels  supervise 
the  judicial  work  of  people's  courts  at  lower  levels. 

Article  80 

The  Supreme  People's  Court  is  responsible  to  the  Xa(ional  People's  Congress 
and  reports  to  it;  or,  when  the  National  People's  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
to  its  Standing  Committee.  Local  people's  courts  are  responsible  to  the  local 
people's  congres.ses  at  corresponding  levels  and  report  to  them. 

Article  81 

The  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate  of  the  Peoi)le's  Kepublic  of  Cliina  exer- 
cises procuratorial  authority  over  all  departments  of  the  State  Council,  all 
local  organs  of  state,  persons  working  in  organs  of  state,  and  citizens,  to  ensure 
observance  of  the  law.  Local  organs  of  the  people's  procuiatorate  and  special 
people's  procuratorates  exercise  procuratorial  authority  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Local  organs  of  the  peoples'  procuratorate  and  the  special  people's  procura- 
torates work  under  the  leadership  of  the  peoples'  procuratorates  at  higher  levels, 
and  all  work  under  the  co-ordinating  direction  of  the  Supreme  People's  Pro- 
curatorate. 

Article  82 

The  term  of  oflice  of  the  Chief  I'rocurator  of  tlie  Supreme  People's  Procura- 
torate is  four  years. 
The  organization  of  peoples'  procuratorates  is  determined  by  law. 

Article  83 

In  the  exercise  of  their  authority  local  organs  of  the  people's  procuratorate 
are  independent  and  are  not  subject  to  interference  by  local  organs  of  state. 

Article  84 

The  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate  is  responsible  to  the  National  Peoples' 
Congress  and  reports  to  it;  or,  when  the  National  People's  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  to  its  Standing  Committee. 
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Chapter  Thkb^e — Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  ok  ("rnzENs 

Article  85 
Citizens  of  tlie  People's  Republic  of  China  are  equal  before  the  law. 

Article  86 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
have  the  right  to  vote  and  stand  for  election  whatever  their  nationality,  race, 
sex,  occupation,  social  origin,  religious  belief,  education,  property  status,  or 
length  of  residence,  except  insane  persons  and  persons  deprived  by  law  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  stand  for  election. 

Women  have  equal  rights  with  men  to  vote  and  stand  for  election. 

Article  87 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  association,  freedom  of  procession 
and  freedom  of  demonstration.  The  state  guarantees  to  citizens  enjoyment  of 
these  freedoms  by  providing  the  necessary  material  facilities. 

Article  88 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

Article  80 

Freedom  of  the  person  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  invio- 
lable. No  citizen  may  be  arrested  except  by  decision  of  a  people's  court  or  with  the 
sanction  of  a  people's  procuratorate. 

Article  90 

The  homes  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  inviolable,  and 
privacy  of  correspondence  is  protected  by  law. 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  freedom  of  residence  and  free- 
dom to  change  their  residence. 

Article  91 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  the  right  to  work.  To  guarantee 
enjoyment  of  this  right,  the  state,  by  planned  development  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, gradually  creates  more  employment,  and  better  working  conditions  and 
wages. 

Article  92 

Working  people  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  the  right  to  rest  and 
leisure.  To  guarantee  enjoyment  of  this  right,  the  state  prescribes  working  hours 
and  holidays  for  workers  and  office  employees ;  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  ex- 
pands material  facilities  to  enable  working  people  to  rest  and  build  up  their  health. 

Article  93 

Woi'king  i)eople  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  the  right  to  material 
assistance  in  old  age,  and  in  case  of  illness  or  disability.  To  guarantee  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right,  the  state  provides  social  insurance,  social  assistance  and  pub- 
lie  health  services  and  gradually  expands  these  facilities. 

Article  94 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  the  right  to  education.  To  guar- 
antee enjoyment  of  this  right,  the  state  establishes  and  gradually  extends  the 
various  types  of  schools  and  other  cultural  and  educational  institutions. 

The  state  pays  special  attention  to  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
young  people. 

Article  95 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  safeguards  the  freedom  of  citizens  to  engage  in 
st-ientific  research,  literary  and  artistic  creation  and  other  cultural  pursuits.  The 
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state  encourages  and  assists  creative  work  in  science,  education,  literature,  art 
iind  other  cultural  pursuits. 

Article  9G 

Women  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  enjoy  equal  rights  with  men  in  all 
spheres  of  political,  economic,  cultural,  social  and  domestic  life. 
The  state  protects  marriage,  the  fnmily,  and  the  mother  and  child. 

Article  97 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  the  right  to  bring  complaints 
against  any  person  working  in  organs  of  state  for  tran.s.gression  of  law  or  neglect 
of  duty  by  making  a  written  or  verbal  statement  to  any  organ  or  state  at  any 
level.  People  suiTering  loss  by  reason  of  infringement  by  persons  working  in  or- 
gans of  state  of  their  rights  as  citizens  have  the  right  to  compensation. 

Article  98 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  protects  the  proper  rights  and  interests  of 
Chinese  resident  abroad. 

Article  99 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  grants  the  right  of  asylum  to  any  foreign 
national  persecuted  for  supporting  a  just  cause,  for  taking  part  in  the  peace 
movement  or  for  engaging  in  scientific  activity. 

Article  100 

Citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  must  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  law,  uphold  discipline  at  work,  keep  public  order  and  resi)ect  social  ethics. 

Article  101 

The  public  property  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  respect  and  protect  public  property. 

Article  102 

It  is  the  duty  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  pay  taxes  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Article  103 

It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
defend  the  homeland. 

It  is  an  honourable  duty  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  per- 
form military  service  according  to  law. 

CiiArxER  Four — National  Flag,  National  Emblem,  Capital 

Article  104 
The  national  flag  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  red  flag  with  five  stars. 

Article  105 

The  national  emblem  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is :  in  the  centre, 
Tien  An  Men  under  the  light  of  five  stars,  framed  with  ears  of  grain,  and  with  a 
cogwheel  at  the  base. 

Article  106 

The  capital  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  Peking. 


"The  Reality  of  the  Choice — U.S.  China  Relations,'* — Statement  by 

CONGBESSMAN    PaREEN    J.   MiTCHELL,    7tH    DISTRICT   OF  MARYLAND 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  future  of  relations  between  two  of  the  great 
countries  of  the  world,  China  and  the  United  States.  That  future  is  bound  up 
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with  our  past  and  present  relations,  and  there  is  no  way — however  one  might 
wish  there  were — to  intelligently  consider  the  future  in  isolation  from  the  past. 

The  impact  of  recent  events,  namely  the  trips  by  the  U.S.  ping-pong  team 
and  others  may  have  obscured  the  nature  of  that  past  in  the  American  mind, 
n  past  from  which  we  already  had  been  cutoff  by  layers  of  self-serving  myths 
concerning  American  policy  and  behavior  toward  China  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. We  were,  of  course,  most  of  us  delighted  by  the  Chinese  invitations  and 
by  the  warm  welcome  our  countrymen  received  in  China.  But  this  satisfaction 
verging  at  times  on  euphoria,  may  mislead  us  if  we  fail  to  understand  these 
events  in  the  context  of  Sino-American  relations  over  the  last  several  decades 
or  so. 

Already  we  see  official  U.S.  government  explanations  and  trial  balloons  that 
attempt  to  place  the  latest  Chinese  initiatives  in  a  light  most  favorable  to  the 
Nixon  Administration's  policies.  Thus  we  learn,  for  example,  that  the  Chinese 
invitation  is  a  "response"  to  a  series  of  positive,  if  restrained,  steps  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  previously  taken  regarding  China  in  the  areas  of  travel 
and  trade.  More  than  that,  we  learn  that  the  Chinese  today  are  in  a  more  open 
frame  of  mind,  more  pragmatic,  more  compromising.  If  this  official  line  of 
reasoning  continues  to  be  developed,  it  seems  predictable  that  the  next  stage 
in  our  collective  enlightenment  by  our  government  may  well  be  the  Administra- 
tion's suggestion  that,  given  the  "proven  success"  of  the  Nixon  initiatives  to- 
ward China,  the  evolving  U.S.  position  of  one-China  and  one-Taiwan  on  the 
United  Nations  issue  also  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  China. 

The  Administration's  argument  appears  to  have  two  prongs.  First,  if  China 
indeed  is  more  pragmatic  then  will  she  not  respond  favorably  to  what  tve  see 
as  a  reasonable  compromise  on  the  Taiwan  issue,  one  that  simultaneously 
offers  us  the  virtue  of  "honoring  our  commitments  to  the  people  of  Taiwan," 
while  furthering  our  interest  in  bettering  relations  with  the  People's  Republic? 
And  second,  if.  on  the  other  hand,  as  increasing  numbers  of  China  experts  pre- 
dict. China  will  not  respond  positively  to  a  one-China,  one-Taiwan  proposal, 
then  will  we  not  have  done  all  that  reasonable  and  honorable  men  can  do? 
The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  no.  The  answer  is  no,  in  part  because 
the  question  itself  appears  to  be  the  wrong  question.  China's  national  interest 
in  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  is  much  greater  and  more  direct  than  America's, 
and  China  has  made  her  position  regarding  Taiwan  abundantly  clear.  The  issue 
for  Peking  is  whether  the  United  Sttaes  will  respond  positively  to  China's  posi- 
tion, a  position  that  she  sees  as  reasonable  in  terms  of  her  own  history,  and  one 
on  which  in  more  than  twenty  years  she  has  given  no  evidence  of  compromising 
the  substance. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  recognize  that  beneath  today's  surface  of  events, 
which  gives  some  signs  of  new  openness  on  both  sides,  beneath  that  surface  all 
the  same  problems  still  fester.  And  it  is  vitally  important  also  to  recognize  that 
an  attempt  is  likely  to  he  made  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  cover  up  the 
grievous  failures  of  a  quarter-century  of  America's  China  policy  in  a  series 
of  moves  that  tries  to  make  our  policy  appear  to  be  vindicated  rather  than 
bankrupted.  We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  We  must  not  allow  it  to  happen, 
because  if  we  wish  to  significantly  improve  our  relations  with  China  we  must 
directly  confront  these  problems  and  our  role  in  creating  them.  We  must  not 
allow  further  obfuscation  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  done  if  we  are  ever  to 
understand  ourselves  and  to  avoid  repeating  similar  patterns  of  behavior  in 
the  future.  Our  record  in  China  is  not  the  glorious  one  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, and  we  must  learn  to  face  forthrightly  the  shames  as  well  as  the  glories 
of  our  past,  if  we  are  to  grow  as  people. 

Ah.  some  may  say,  that  is  all  well  and  good,  but  now  is  not  the  time  for  such 
breast-beating.  Surely  we  recognize  that  America  is  not  wholly  without  fault  in 
the  worsening  of  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States  that  followed 
the  lieginning  of  the  Korean  War.  Surely  we  recognize  that  we  have  made 
mistakes.  l)ut  just  as  surely  we  know  that  we  have  fmidamentally  supported 
the  Twentieth  Century  struggle  of  the  Chinese  people  for  national  self-respect. 
And  we  know,  too,  that  raking  up  the  dead  ashes  of  the  past  will  only  lead 
to  improductive  recriminations  against  those  who  were  responsible  for  formu- 
lating and  maintaining  our  China  policy.  Now  is  the  time,  so  the  argument 
goes,  to  focus  on  the  hard,  practical  problems  at  hand,  to  put  the  mistakes  and 
ill  will  of  the  past  out  of  our  minds,  and  to  deal  with  each  other  in  a  pragmatic 
manner  that  will  contribute  to  building  bridges  between  ('liina  and  the  United 
States. 
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WouM  that  that  were  possible — that  men  could  resolve  their  problems  while 
ignoring  the  causes  of  those  problems  and  without  considering  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  such  problems.  But  it  is  not 
possible,  because  men  are  human,  because  they  have  memories  and  because 
problems  have  histories  and  cannot  be  understood  or  resolved  without  attending 
to  their  background. 

America's  generation-old  China  policy  today  is  in  crisis.  We  can  no  longer 
isolate  China.  We  can  no  longer  exclude  her  from  the  international  commimity 
of  nations.  And  that  crisis,  epitomized  in  its  immediacy  by  our  forthcoming, 
predictable  loss  in  the  United  Nations,  has  created  the  incentive  and  set  the 
tone  for  most  discussions  of  our  China  policy.  But  crises,  as  Chinese  ideographs 
for  the  word  "cri.sis"  make  clear,  incorporate  both  dangers  and  opportunities. 
We  .should  utilize  this  crisis  in  America's  China  policy  as  an  opportunity  to 
fully  re-examine  our  past  dealings  with  China  and.  based  on  a  fundamentally 
new  evaluation,  to  formulate  policy  responses  that  go  beyond  those  tailored 
primarily  to  the  Administration's  perception  of  the  immediate  crisis  concern- 
ing Peking's  seating  in  the  U.N. 

n 

In  beginning  to  de-mystify  our  understanding  of  Sino-American  relations 
there  is  no  better  place  to  start  than  with  the  differing  conceptions  of  the  history 
of  our  relations  held  by  the  Chinese  and  American  peoples.  A  sage  of  some  race, 
color  or  creed  once  said,  "If  you  wish  to  understand  a  country,  learn  what  its 
people  remember."  Americans  remember  an  altruistic.  long-sufCering,  righteous 
America  that  fought  side  by  side  with  Chinese  for  China's  independence  and  self- 
determination,  only  to  be  rejected  in  1949.  by  an  irrational,  hostile  China. 
Ironically,  we  continue  today  to  embrace  this  image  of  our  conduct  that  strik- 
ingly resembles  the  image  we  held  only  five  or  six  years  ago  of  our  behavior 
in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Chinese  remember  that  history  so  differently.  They  remember  the 
history  of  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  China  during  the  last  seventy  years 
in  terms  of  a  series  of  principled  statements  made  by  the  U.S.  that  all  too 
frequently  were  followed  by  a  series  of  betrayals  of  those  very  principles  through 
the  actions  of  inactions  of  the  United  States.  From  the  declaration  of  the 
Open  Door  through  our  defense  of  the  Chiang  K'ai-shek  government,  America, 
in  Chinese  eyes,  has  been  pursuing  its  own  global  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  China,  And,  sad  to  say,  the  Chinese  vision  of  history  is  closer 
to  the  facts  than  ours. 

What,  for  example,  does  the  Open  Door  Doctrine  mean  to  most  of  us?  It  means, 
of  course,  the  declaration  of  U.S.  respect  for  the  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  of  China  and  for  the  right  of  these  Chinese  people  to  self-determination 
as  against  the  imperialist  incursions  of  the  major  European  powers  and  Japan. 
But  did  it  really  mean  that?  Why  did  America  at  the  turn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  adopt  the  Open  Door  Doctrine?  And  what  did  it  mean  in  practice? 

To  dispel  the  first  and  most  common  illusion,  the  Open  Door  is  not  an  example 
of  U.S.  generosity  toward  China.  Rather,  it  is  an  example  of  a  U.S.  policy  that 
was  primarily  and  narrowly  based  on  American  self-interest  and  subsequently 
sold  to  the  general  American  public  under  the  guise  of  altruism.  America  favored 
an  open  door  in  China  because  America  was,  in  the  early  1900s,  far  behind  the 
traditional  colonial  powers  in  the  development  of  spheres  of  interest  in  China. 
We  favored  an  Open  Door  Policy  because,  with  our  rapidly  expanding  economy, 
we  believed  such  a  policy  was  the  most  effective  way  to  assure  for  ourselves  the 
access  to  markets  and  raw  materials  in  China.  It  was  not  in  our  interests,  nor 
was  it  in  China's  interests,  for  China  to  become  the  exclusive  colony  of  one  of 
the  imperial  powers.  Nor  was  it  in  our  own  or  China's  interest  for  China  to  be 
divided  up  among  the  imperial  competitors  into  a  number  of  mutually  exclusive, 
closed-door  spheres  of  interest.  It  was,  rather,  in  our  interest,  if  not  China's  to 
keep  the  door  to  China  open  to  all  comers,  who  would  compete  imder  ground 
rules  formulated  and  acceptable  to  the  great  powers  and  accepted  by  the  foreign- 
dominated  government  of  China. 

If  our  own  people  have  not  understood  the  hard-nosed,  self-serving  reality 
of  the  Open  Door  Doctrine,  our  allies  and  enemies  certainly  have.  None  of  the 
great  powers  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  who  had  developed  their  en- 
trenched position  in  China  more  effectively  than  we,  accepted  the  Open  Door 
principle.  Thev  rejected  it,  not  because  they  were  less  altruistic  or  less  generous 
than  we,  but  because  they  say  that  their  self-interest  would  not  be  well  served 
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by  our  policies.  Tlie  Open  Door  Doctrine,  for  all  its  high-flown  moral  tone,  was  an 
attempt  to  assure  that  the  United  States  get  the  fruits  of  Western  imperialism 
in  China  without  having  to  bear  the  main  burdens. 

Throughout  the  first  forty-odd  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we  continued 
to  mouth  pieties  about  China  that  were  aimed  primarily  at  limiting  the  devel- 
opment of  other  powers'  interests  there.  And  when  the  Chinese,  for  example, 
during  the  Versailles  Conference  following  World  War  I,  or  in  1931  when  Japan 
invaded  Manchuria,  took  our  declarations  of  respect  for  China's  sovereignty 
seriously,  they  repeatedly  were  disillusioned  by  our  failure  to  support  our  prin- 
ciples and  by  our  ultimate  accommodation  to  the  power  plays  in  China  by  Japan. 
Not  that  we  were  happy  to  see  other  powers  expanding  their  role  in  China  at 
our  expense,  but  until  the  1940s  we  felt  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  physi- 
cally deny  that  expansion  to  them. 

All  that  began  to  change  during  and  after  World  War  II.  During  the  War 
the  rhetoric  of  Open  Door  was  transformed  into  the  rhetoric  of  the  U.S.  helping 
China  to  build  a  strong  and  independent  nation.  Once  again  our  people  saw 
themselves  as  the  defenders  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  world.  And  once  again 
our  policy  makers  deceived  themselves  and  us  into  believing  that  generosity  and 
high  moral  principles,  rather  than  narrow  self-interest,  provided  the  basis  of  our 
policies  toward  China. 

But  our  role  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  of  1946-49  and  our  actions  thereafter 
pierced  the  veil  of  rlietoric.  When  we  spoke  of  a  strong  and  independent  China, 
we  did  not  mean  a  China  that  was  independent  of  the  United  States,  nor  one 
strong  enough  to  resist  our  dominant  influence.  When  we  spoke  of  a  strong  and 
independent  China,  rather,  we  meant  a  grateful,  friendly  China,  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia  in  our  favor,  a  China  independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  nnd  independent  of  Japan. 

The  test  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating.  The  first  really  strong  and  inde- 
pendent government  that  emerged  in  China  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  first 
government  to  have  the  active  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  people, 
that  government — the  People's  Republic — we  fought  tooth  and  nail  both  during 
the  Chinese  civil  war  that  led  up  to  its  founding  and,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  months  in  late  1949  and  early  1950,  on  into  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  extent  of  America's  involvement  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War  during  the  1940s 
has  been  obscured — much  as  has  the  extent  until  relatively  recently  of  our  in- 
volvement throughout  Indo  China — by  our  understandable  desire  to  believe  the 
best  of  America,  by  oiir  own  self-interest,  and  by  the  propagandists  of  America's 
war  machine.  Our  exposure  to  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  may  finally  have 
opened  our  minds  to  the  reality  of  an  ugly  America  in  Asia  to  the  point  that 
we  can  reconsider  today  America's  role  in  China  after  World  War  II. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  United  States  was  not  very  deeply 
involved  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  between  the  Communists  and  the  so-called 
Nationalists.  It  is  assumed,  further,  that  although  we  did  give  some  limited 
support  to  Chiang's  Nationalist  government,  we  also  tried  to  mediate  the  con- 
flict and  that,  in  any  event,  we  moved  expeditiously  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
our  limited  involvement  when  Marshall's  mediation  effort  failed  in  1946.  That 
is  the  myth  of  U.S.  restraint,  but  the  reality  is  far  less  pleasant. 

If  the  complex  circumstances  of  the  last  half  of  the  1940s— including  our 
primary  commitment  to  Europe,  the  domestic  demand  in  America  to  demobilize 
after  World  War  II,  and  the  then  only  limited  development  of  our  siaper  power 
and  of  our  anti-communist  ideology — if  these  circumstances  were  not  conducive 
to  massively  involving  the  U.S.  in  a  Vietnam-style  commitment  in  China,  the 
extent  of  our  peacetime  involvement  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  was,  nevertheless, 
truly  fantastic.  For  example  : 

1.  We  arranged  the  terms  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in  World  War  II  so  that, 
although  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  had  fought  the  Japanese  at  least  as  hard 
and  as  successfully  as  the  Nationalist  forces,  the  Nationalists  were  to  be  the 
exclusive  recipients  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in  China  proper.  This  meant  that 
one  side  in  the  temporarily  abated  civil  war  was  to  get  all  the  prestige,  arms 
and  the  strategic  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 

2.  We  employed  U.S.  marines  to  hold  cities  and  lines  of  transportation  either 
for  Nationalist  forces  or  for  the  puppet  forces  who  during  the  war  had  col- 
laborated with  the  Japanese  and  after  the  war  cooperated  with  the  Nationalists. 
In  so  physically  interposing  our  troops  into  key  areas  on  the  side  of  the  National- 
ists, we  once  again  denied  to  the  Chinese  Communists  what  they  thought  was 
rightfully  theirs. 
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3.  We  deployed  U.S.  planes  and  ships  lo  move  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Nationalist  soldiers  into  positions  against  the  Chinese  Communists,  in  what 
may  well  have  been  the  largest  airlift  in  the  history  of  Asia. 

4.  We  gave  military  aid,  training,  and  equipment  exclusively  to  the  Nationalist 
forces.  All  told,  we  silent  approximately  2  billion  dollars  between  1945  and  1949 
in  support  of  the  Nationalists,  a  huge  sum  of  money  in  those  days. 

Tx.  And  when  it  appeared  in  1948-49  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  going 
to  win,  we  lobbied  among  our  allies  to  prevent  their  recognizing  the  new 
government. 

In  short,  much  as  we  have  done  in  Vietnam,  we  intervened  in  a  domestic 
civil  war  on  the  side  of  an  unpopular,  corrupted  government  and  thereby  crimi- 
nally prolonged  the  agony  of  that  civil  war. 

But  what  of  our  seemingly  weli-inrentioned,  if  benighted,  attempt  in  1946  to 
bring  the  warring  factions  in  China  together?  Even  that  effort,  the  Marshall 
Mission,  loses  most  of  its  lustre  in  retrospect.  True,  its  primary  aims  were  to 
arrange  a  cease  fire  and  to  encourage  the  setting  up  of  a  coalition  government. 
Our  motives  in  pursuing  those  aims,  however,  suggests  that  something  less  than 
the  desire  for  a  just  peace  lay  behind  our  efforts.  We  sought  to  arrange  a  cease 
fire  largely  because  we  feared  that  the  Nationalist  forces  could  not  hold  Man- 
churia from  the  Chinese  Communists  without  such  a  halt  in  the  fighting.  And 
we  sought  to  establish  a  coalition  government  expecting  that  the  Nationalists 
would  dominate  it,  and  hoping  that  such  domination,  with  our  support,  would 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  Communists  from  the  government.  In  short,  it  appears 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Marshall  Mission  was  to  achieve  by  less  costly  means  the 
same  goal  to  which  our  military  strategy  had  been  tailored,  the  domination  of 
China  by  the  Nationalist  forces.  We  consistently  opposed  the  Communists,  because 
we  feared  they  would  close  the  door  on  us.  Ironically  our  persistent  support  of 
the  Nationalist  made  it  more  likely  that  our  fears  would  prove  to  be  self- 
fulfilling. 

Ill 

Very  interesting,  some  might  say,  even  enlightening  as  a  precedent  for  our 
current  Vietnam  involvement,  but  why  bring  it  up  today  when  the  immediate 
issue  is  what  to  do  about  China  and  the  U.N.?  Why?  Because  Peking's  entry 
into  the  U.N.  is  not  the  central  issue.  Rather  it  is  only  the  most  immediate  and 
most  obvious  aspect  of  the  continuing  crisis  in  our  China  policy.  Why,  because 
if  we  are  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect,  we  must  begin  to  understand  the  basic  core  of  truth  in  their  perception 
of  America's  behavior  toward  China  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  If  we  truly 
desire  to  improve  relations  with  China,  we  cannot  do  so  without  first  under- 
standing what  is  important  to  China ;  what  she  is  likely  to  be  willing  to  bargain 
away  and  what  she  will  not ;  what  she  sees  as  directly  threatening  her  interests ; 
and  what  the  grounds  are  for  Chinese  su.spicions  of  America,  and  how  those 
suspicious  can  be  overcome. 

Chinese  Communist  suspicions  of  America,  reinforced  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1940s,  were  confirmed  once  again  by  America's  behavior  during  the  Korean  war. 
Despite  the  fact  that  China  did  not  initiate  that  war,  despite  the  fact  that  China 
warned  us  she  could  not  tolerate  our  crossing  the  38th  parallel  and  our  driving 
up  to  the  Yalu  River,  and  despite  our  own  awareness  of  these  facts,  we  chose 
nonetheless  to  send  our  armies  up  to  China's  borders,  to  bomb  those  borders,  and 
even  before  China  entered  the  war  in  reasonable  self-defense,  to  interpose  our 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  both  to  prevent  Peking  from  consolidating 
her  victory  and  to  perpetuate  a  rival  claimant  to  China. 

And  after  the  Chinese  entered  the  Korean  war  under  these  circumstances,  we 
then :  (1)  had  China  branded  by  the  U.N.  as  an  aggressor,  which  she  clearly  was 
not;  (2)  redefined  as  "to-be-determined"  the  status  of  Taiwan,  in  derogation  of 
our  prior  treaty  commitments  and  official  statements  which  recognized  that 
Taiwan  was  part  of  China ;  (3)  had  a  trade  embargo  imposed  on  China,  and 
encouraged  and  pressured  our  allies  to  enforce  it;  (4)  renewed  large-scale  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  the  Chiang  government,  which  unduobtedly  could  not 
have  survived  without  it;  and  (5)  consistently  led  the  fight  to  keep  the  Chinese 
Communists  from  gaining  the  China  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

Today  we  continue  to  intervene  in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  We  still  support  and 
maintain  treaties  with  the  Chiang  regime,  which  claims  to  represent  all  China. 
We  have  continued  to  block  China's  entry  into  the  U.N.  by  a  series  of  ruses,  be- 
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ginning  with  our  keeping  tlie  credentials  (luestion  off  tlie  agenda  in  tlie  1950s, 
and  tlien  subsequently  in  the  1960s  by  making  it  an  "important  question"  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership.  In  addition,  we  continue  to  pursue  a 
heinous,  genocidal  war  on  the  very  borders  of  China.  We  ring  China  with  missiles, 
military  bases,  naval  fleets,  and  a  rearmed  Japan. 

And  uovv,  in  the  1970s  we  appear  to  be  in  search  of  a  new  ruse,  as  it  appears 
that  our  earlier  ploys  are  about  to  fail  to  prevent  the  seating  of  the  People's 
Republic  in  the  U.N.  This  latest  ruse  is  intended,  I  believe,  either  to  further  delay 
Peking's  entry  into  the  United  Nations,  or  in  the  hope  that  we  can  more-or-less 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  she  is  permitted  to  enter.  This  latest  ruse,  and  I 
characterize  it  as  such  with  all  due  respects  to  the  many  people  who  sincerely 
support  it  on  principled  grounds,  is  the  one-China,  one-Taiwan  formula — and  all 
the  variations  on  that  theme,  from  the  grosser  two  Chinas  formulation  to  the 
more  sophisticated  trusteeship  proposals  covering  Taiwan. 

The  one-China,  one-Taiwan  formula  is  portrayed  as  the  new  pragmatic  but 
principled  rational  route  to  a  better  China  policy.  It  is  said  to  protect  our  honor- 
able commitments  to  the  people  of  Taiwan  while  taking  account  of  the  need  to 
normalize  relations  with  Peking.  By  contrast,  just  as  proposals  for  unilateral 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  were  seen  as  extremist  only  3  years  ago,  so  today  a 
policy  that  recognizes  only  Peking  as  the  government  of  all  China  and  which, 
reaffirming  our  position  of  the  1940s,  declares  that  Taiwan  in  principle  is  part 
of  the  People's  Republic,  such  a  policy  is  portrayed  as  extremist  or  illiberal. 

But  is  such  a  policy  really  so  radical?  Or  is  it  simply  made  to  appear  radical 
in  the  context  of  America's  cold  war  politics.  If,  as  a  reasonable  standard  for 
judging  the  quality  of  such  a  policy,  one  looks  to  the  position  of  our  hardly 
radical  NATO  allies  on  this  Issue,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Checking  the 
voting  of  our  NATO  allies  on  the  one-China,  Albanian  resolution  at  the  last 
session  of  the  U.N.,  a  resolution  that  would  have  seated  Peking  and  excluded 
Taipei  from  the  U.N.,  one  is  shocked  to  learn  that  of  all  our  NATO  allies  only 
Greece  and  Turkey — the  two  most  dictatorial  and  corrupt  of  those  allies — voted 
against  the  Albanian  resolution.  So,  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  issue,  a 
two-China  policy,  which  many  in  the  U.S.  argue  is  a  pragmatic  and  principled 
position,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek-Turkey  position. 

Must  we  not,  moreover,  after  our  experience  in  Vietnam,  be  wary  of  our  self- 
asserted  idealism  as  it  applies  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Have  we  really,  for 
example,  been  concerned  as  we  claimed,  about  the  right  to  self-determination  of 
the  Vietnamese.  And  similarly  can  one  take  our  suddenly  asserted  claim  for 
the  people  of  Taiwan's  right  to  self-determination  at  face  value,  however  sincere 
some  of  its  proponents  may  be.  We  have  on  Taiwan,  after  all,  supported  for 
over  twenty  years  a  police  state  government,  one  that  represents  at  best  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  island's  population.  Some  of  our  leaders  now  chose  to  talk 
of  self-determination  for  the  Taiwanese  because  it  suits  them  to  do  so.  Those 
officials  selectively  apply  moralistic  slogans  when  they  think  it  is  to  our  self- 
interest,  and  many  Americans  are  taken  in  by  such  stands. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying,  however  ill-fit  America  may  be  to 
raise  this  issue,  that  a  potential  moral  dilemma  nevertheless  may  remain.  To 
put  it  most  simplistically,  one  may  have  to  choose  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
morality  of  normalizing  our  relations  with  China,  which  in  turn  is  likely  to 
substantally  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  cold  war  in  Asia  and  thereby  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  future  Vietnaras.  and  on  the  other,  the  pure  morality  of  self- 
determination.  It  is  not  withoiit  some  difficulty  that  I  have,  on  balance  chosen 
the  former. 

But  aside  from  the  moral  issue,  we  will  be,  if  we  adopt  a  one-China,  one- 
Taiwan  formula,  once  again  on  the  road  of  trying  at  great  cost  to  achieve  the 
unachieveable.  Both  the  Peking  and  Taipei  governments,  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  tradition,  embrace  the  vision  of  one  China.  Both  reject  the  various 
conceptions  of  2  Chinas.  Moreover,  the  Chiang  government's  very  claim  to 
legitimacy  depends  \ipon  its  claim  to  represent  all  China. 

TV 

Why,  then,  do  we  resist  the  one-China  formulation  and  seem  likely,  at  best, 
to  adopt  a  one-China,  one-Taiwan  formula.  What  might  we  gain  and  what  might 
we  lose  by  adopting  a  one-China  policy? 

The  main  principled  reason  for  opposing  a  one-China  policy  appears  to  be  to 
safeguard  the  right  to  .self-determination  of  the  people  of  Taiwan.  As  indicated 
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above,  however,  we  have  not  been  very  solicitous  of  that  right  up  to  now.  Nor 
are  we  solicitous  of  the  right  of  the  Greek,  the  Spanish,  or  the  Brazilian  peoples 
to  a  government  of  their  choice.  liloreover,  if  the  Taiwan  regime  were  expelled 
from  the  United  Nations,  would  the  people  of  Taiwan  suffer,  or  only  the  dicta- 
torial government  that  rules  themV  In  any  event,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that 
the  people  of  Taiwan  want  to  be  independent  of  the  People's  Republic.  And  for 
those  who  .suggest  a  neutral  plebiscite  to  decide  that  issue,  it  must  be  remembered, 
first,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  neutral  plebiscites  in  a  police  state, 
and,  second,  that  the  proponents  of  such  a  seemingly  equitable  solution  are  pro- 
posing to  dispose  of  the  territory  of  another  nation  in  a  manner  that  were  it 
applied  to,  say.  the  American  South  in  1860  would  have  greatly  distressed  them. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  the  complex  matter  of  principle,  what  do  we  fear  in  the  one- 
China  formula,  which  leaves  it  to  Peking  and  Taiwan  excluded  from  the  U.N. 
to  work  out  their  future  between  themselves  V  Do  we  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a 
one-China  policy  and  thereby  terminate  our  mutual  security  pact  with  the  Na- 
tionalist regime,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  invade  Taiwan?  Surely  our 
panoplied  intelligence  networks  know  better.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  no 
navy,  and  Taiwan  is  100  miles  off  the  coast.  Do  we  fear  we  will  lose  face  if  we 
adopt  such  a  policy?  But  that  is  ridiculous.  We  will  soon  have  no  face  left  to 
lose  if  we  do  not  change  our  position,  for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  last  year  to  seat  Peking  and  to  expel  Taipei  and  the  number 
that  will  vote  this  year  to  do  so  has  risen  substantially.  We  will  not  save  face 
by  going  down  with  the  boat. 

Belatedly,  do  we  hope  that  by  adopting  a  one-China,  one-Taiwan  position  we 
can  negotiate  a  compromise  with  the  Peking  government,  using  our  new  position 
as  a  bargaining  counter.  But  what  is  there  for  Peking  to  compromise?  Her  sov- 
ereignty? And  what,  I  ask  you,  does  the  U.S.  plan  to  give  up?  If  it  plans  to  give 
up  merely  its  opposition  to  the  seating  of  Peking  in  the  U.N.,  then  it  is  giving 
up  nothing  of  value,  for  we  are  about  to  lose  on  that  issue. 

Or  perhaps  some  of  our  leaders  hope  that  by  standing  for  an  independent  Tai- 
wan we  can  hold  the  island  for  Japanese  expansionism.  Taiwan  once  was  a 
colony  of  Japan  and  it  is  today  increasingly  under  the  joint  economic  dom- 
inance of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  Once  again  we  may  be  hoping  to  preserve  the  Open 
Door  in  Taiwan  by  denying  the  island  to  the  mainland  government. 

In  any  case,  it  appears  likely  that  Taiwan  will  continue  to  be  a  pawn  in 
the  political  moves  of  tlie  great  powers.  That  is  the  unfortunate  fact.  If  its  fu- 
ture, like  its  past,  is  to  be  determined  by  power  politics  in  any  event,  then  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  disposition  of  Taiwan  should  at  least  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  the  critical  problem  in  Asia,  the  normalization  of  Sino-American 
relations.  American  machinations  in  the  effort  to  salvage  something  in  the  short 
run  from  our  ill-fated  policy  of  supporting  the  Nationalist  government  on  the 
other  hand,  will  only  exacerbate  relations  between  Peking  and  Washington  and 
will  in  the  long  run  redound  to  our  detriment. 


Here,  then,  is  what  I  propose  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  major  problems  in 
U.S.-China  relations.  First,  regarding  Taiwan,  which  is  the  nub  of  the  problem, 
I  propose  that  the  U.S.  withdraw  its  forces  from  Taiwan,  end  its  treaty  commit- 
ment to  defend  the  Republic  of  China,  and  withdraw  all  support  and  recognition 
from  the  Chiang  government.  We  should  instead  declare  that  the  sole,  legitimate 
government  of  China  is  the  Peking  government,  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  the  People's 
Republic,  and  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  Chinese  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Straits  to  work  out  the  future  specific  relationship  between  the  mainland 
and  Taiwan. 

Second,  we  must  end  the  Indo-China  war  immediately.  We  should  unilaterally, 
totally  and  unconditionally  withdraw  from  Indo  China  as  fast  as  is  logistically 
possible.  We  caimot  substantially  improve  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
while  we  pursue  an  obscene  war  on  the  edge  of  her  territory. 

And  finally,  we  should  dismantle  our  military  bases  and  support  operations 
around  the  periphery  of  China  which  encircle  her.  We  should,  in  short,  withdraw 
from  our  position  as  successor  to  the  colonial  powers  in  Asia. 

These  steps,  I  believe,  are  in  our  national  interest,  in  the  interest  of  better 
relations  with  China,  and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace.  We  cannot  improve  rela- 
tions with  China  by  gimmicry.  We  cannot  improve  relations  with  China  without 
dealing  with  the  security  and  other  interests  that  are  central  to  China's  existence 
and  status.  She  is  not  about  to  bargain  away  any  of  these  interests,  for  which  she 
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fought  militarily  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  There  are  no  easy  routes  to  better  rela- 
tions with  China.  The  kind  of  fundamental  changes  I  suggest  will  require  a  total 
reassessment  and  rejection  of  much  of  our  Asia  policy. 

And  what  is  so  impractical  or  naive  about  confronting  directly  the  most  serious 
problems  in  our  relationship  with  China?  Press  the  so-called  'pragmatic'  men  who 
give  you  all  the  assertedly  'realistic'  arguments  why  we  cannot  do  what  I  have 
proposed.  Press  them,  and  you  will  see  the  seeds  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy  and  of 
future  such  tragedies  germinating  in  their  pseudo-realism. 

Given  our  past  and  continuing  behavior  toward  China,  peace  between  the  U.S. 
and  China  cannot  be  achieved  without  substantial  U.S.  concessions.  But  it  will  be 
well  worth  the  cost  to  us.  And  that  is  realistic ! 


Statement  of  Warren   S.  Richardson.   General  Counsel, 
Liberty  Lobby,  August  16,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee :  This  statement  is  submitted  for 
Liberty  Lobby,  representing  the  views  of  its  20,000  member  Board  of  Policy  and 
100,000  subscribers  to  its  monthly  legislative  report  Liherty  Letter. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Board  of  Policy  (apposes  recognition  of  Red 
China.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  President's  overtures  to  Mao  herald  the  sudden 
discovery  that  the  communists  keep  their  agreements  and  are  honorable  men. 
Presumably  Red  China  will  be  recognized  in  due  time,  just  as  Russia  was  in 
1933.  The  whole  situation  represents  an  American  security  nightmare,  a  tragedy 
in  the  making. 

In  September,  1968,  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  said,  "Any  American  policy 
toward  Asia  must  come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  China.  This  does 
not  mean  rushing  to  grant  recognition  to  Peking,  to  admit  it  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  ply  it  with  offers  of  trade — all  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  its 
rulers  in  their  present  course.  .  .  ." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record,  as  President  Nixon  would  say,  of  what  the  U.S. 
has  done : 

July  1969 — Relaxed  restrictions  on  travel  by  Americans  to  China  and  per- 
mitted purchases  of  Chinese  goods  up  to  $100 

Nov.,  1969 — Suspended  regular  U.S.    Seventh  Fleet  naval  patrol  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits  after  two  decades 

Dec,  1969 — Removed  .$100  limitation  on  purchases  and  permitted  trade 
with  mainland  China  in  non-strategic  products  (is  heroin  strategic?) 
Aug.,  1970 — Lifted  I'estrictions  against  U.S.  oil  companies  abroad 
Oct.,  1970 — Nixon  began  to  refer  to  Red  China  as  the  "People's  Republic 
of  China" 

Mar.,  1971 — Lifted  all  restrictions  on  use  of  U.S.  passports  for  travel  to 
Red  China 
Then  came  ping-pong  diplomacy. 

.July,  1971— Accepted  invitation  to  visit  Red  China 
Aug.,  1971 — Dropped  opposition  to  seating  Red  China  in  the  U.N. 
After  these  actions.  President  Nixon  should  have  no  doubt  how  he  acquired  his 
famous  nickname. 

As  revealed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Aug.  6  (pp.  E9177-9),  a  group, 
mostly  Harvard  professors,  presented  a  memorandum  to  President-elect  Nixon 
just  after  the  1968  election.  They  urged  that  "we  move  more  positively  toward 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  China  and  the  U.S.,  and  the  eventual  achieve- 
ment of  reconciliation."  Most  of  the  proposals  of  these  East  Asian  "scholars" 
have  been  followed,  and  it  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  our  Na- 
tionalist China  ally  is  dumped,  all  in  the  name  of  "a  gradual  shift  in  our  China 
policy." 

We  think  President  Nixon  would  be  well  advised  to  recall  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  timeless  warning,  first  spoken  in  1951 :  "There  are  some  who  for  varying 
reasons  would  appease  Red  China.  They  are  blind  to  history's  clear  lesson.  For 
history  teaches  with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  appeasement  but  begets  new 
and  bloodier  war.  I  strongly  recommend  that  under  no  circumstances  must  For- 
mosa (Taiwan)  fall  under  communist  control.  Such  an  eventuality  wotild  at  once 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  Philippines  and  the  loss  of  Japan,  and  might  well 
force  our  western  frontier  back  to  the  coasts  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington." 
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FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  the  June  1971  V.F.W.  Magazine,  points  out: 

"Red  Chinese  intelligence  in  the  U.S.,  as  compared  with  Soviet  Russia's,  lias  a 
major  handicap  in  that  Peking  is  not  recognized  diplomatically  by  this  country 
nor  is  it  a  member  of  the  UN.  This  deprives  the  Red  Chinese  of  a  legal  base  from 
which  to  operate  spies.  .  .  . 

"All  the  time,  the  red  wind  of  espionage  from  the  Far  East  continues  to  blow. 
The  FBI's  investigation  reHects  stepped-up  intelligence  activity  by  Peking.  .  .  . 

"Peking  is  attempting  espionage  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  is  to  endeavor  to 
introduce  deep  cover  intelligence  agents  into  the  U.S.,  trained  Peking  agents 
who  clandestinely  enter  this  country  using  false  identities  and  identifications 
and  attempts  under  the  cover  of  being  an  American  to  conduct  spy  operations. 

"The  shadow  of  Mao  Tse-tung  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  U.S.  today.  We  can 
expect  the  subversive  danger  to  grow  as  time  passes.  The  only  way  to  meet  it 
is  to  be  prepared. .  . ." 

But  doubtless  the  most  devastating  document  of  all  is  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  print  The  Human  Cost  of  Communism  in  China,  by  Prof.  Richard  L. 
Walker,  "widely  recognized  as  one  of  this  country's  foremost  China  scholars." 
This  painstakingly  detailed  study  of  the  many  aspects  of  Chinese  communist  in- 
humanity includes  the  fact  that  these  butchers  are  estimated  to  have  slaughtered 
somewhere  between  34.3  and  63.7  million  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  all  in  the 
name  of  liberation,  reform,  revolution,  et  al. 

The  President's  decision  to  meet  with  the  bloody  butchers  of  Red  China  is  an 
OTitright  betrayal  of  Nationalist  China  and  all  her  supporters.  We  strongly  urge 
against  any  policy  of  appeasing  the  inhuman  Red  Chinese  aggressors. 

Recently,  President  Nixon  proposed  that  the  U.S.  pay  a  subsidy  to  farmers  in 
Turkey,  not  to  grow  poppies.  With  this  practice  President  Nixon  has  opened  up  a 
Pandora's  box. 

^y  international  law  seven  countries  are  authorized  to  grow  poppies  for  medic- 
inal' supply :  Bulgaria,  Greece,  India.  Iran,  Turkey,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Greece  and  Iran  have  voluntarily  stopped  production.  In  addition  to  the 
legal  producers.  Burma.  Laos,  and  Red  China  are  major  producers  of  poppies. 

By  our  new  policy,  are  we  obligated  to  subsidize  Bulgaria,  India,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Yugoslavia  to  cut  poppy  production?  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Greece  and 
Iran  hear  of  the  new  U.S.  policy,  they  will  resume  growing  poppies  so  that  they 
can  then  be  subsidized  to  return  to  their  present  status. 

Now,  what  have  we  accomplished  V  We  have  opened  up  the  world  market  of 
poppy  production  to  the  illegal  producers,  the  Red  Chinese. 

In  a  report  by  Harry  P.  Anslinger.  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  to 
the  United  Nations,  he  stated  that  "The  communist  regime  of  mainland  China 
is  distributing  drugs  abroad  and  selling  heroin  and  opium  in  large  quantities 
to  the  free  countries  of  the  world.  These  purposes  (of  the  traffic  in  narcotics)  in- 
clude monetary  gain,  financing  political  activities  in  various  countries,  and  sabo- 
tage. The  Communists  have  planned  well  and  know  a  well-trained  soldier  becomes 
a  liability  and  a  security  risk  from  the  moment  he  fir.st  takes  a  shot  of  heroin." 

Now  our  new  subsidy  program  can  be  evaluated  as  to  what  will  result : 

(A)  W'e  can  smoke  ourselves  to  death  from  poppies  grown  in  Red  China,  or 

(B)  We  can  subsidize  Red  China,  not  to  grow  poppies,  and  thereby  finance 
our  own  destruction. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  for  the  record. 


Statement  of  Daniel  Tretiak,  Chairman,  Committee  for  New  China  Policy, 

"future   perspective   on    united    states-china   relations",    JULY    2.''..    1071 

(By  Daniel  Tretiak*) 

I  am  grateful  in  an  organizational  sense  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  as  the  Chair- 

-  Daniel  Tretiak.  former  Senior  Political  Scientist.  Advanced  Studies  Group,  WestinR- 
honse  Electric  Corp..  is  currently  Chairman.  Committee  for  New  China  Policy  (CNCP) 
and  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  at  York  University.  ,  ,      „       ^,  .      , 

Author's  Note  :  Because  of  time  constraints,  it  was  not  possible  for  this  document  to 
b"  circulated  to  the  entire  National  Board  of  CNCP  and  therefore  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  necessarily  representing  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  The  author  does  wish,  how- 
ever *o  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  aided  the 
author  in  the  preparation  of  this  document :  John  Fincher,  Thomas  B.  Manton,  Ishwer 
C    Oiha,  Henrv  Rosemont,  .Tr..  and  Lois  Dougan  Tretiak. 

A  Cony  of  the  CNCP  Statement  of  Policy  is  attached  to  this  statement  for  the  Commit- 
tee's reference. 
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man  of  the  first  American  political,  non-tax-exempt  organization  to  advocate 
publicly  an  unequivocal  new  U.S.  policy  toward  China,  the  first  American 
organization  which,  more  than  two  years  ago,  not  only  began  lobbying  in  the 
Congress  for  a  new  U.S.  policy  toward  China,  but  began  engaging  China  officials 
in  meaningful  and  substantive,  often  harmonious  but  sometimes  acrimonious 
dialogues  in  third  countries  about  the  problems  which  have  divided  the  U.S. 
and  China  for  so  long. 

NEW   POLICIES  FOE  A  NEW   ERA 

These  Senate  hearings  are  held  at  a  historic  but  ironic  periorl  in  the  history 
«f  America's  relations  with  China.  While  the  future  course  of  those  relations  re- 
mains to  be  determined,  extremely  significant  steps  to  improve  relations  have 
been  taken  by  both  Peking  and  Washington,  despite  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
from  those  in  both  countries  that  genuine  improvement  in  Sino-American  re- 
lations could  occur. 

This  is  a  long  overdue  period  in  the  history  of  our  two  countries ;  sadly,  the 
obstacles  to  improvement  have  mainly  been  on  our  side.  Happily,  however,  the 
Nixon   Administration — more  than   many  of  its   erstwhile   Democratic   critics- 
now-supi)orters   and   Republican   supporters-now-critics— has   realized   that   the 
first  steps  in  the  journey  of  10,000  U  must  be  taken  by  the  U.S.,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  have  been  for  us  to  recognize  that  our  policies  toward  China  have 
been  wrong  and  not  the  reverse.  But  Chinese  responses  to  the  once-seemingly 
small    steps   of  the   Nixon   Administration   have   been   neither   excessively    ob- 
sequious— no  one  should  have  expected  otherwise — nor  have  they  been  as  stub- 
born  and   unyielding  as   some   Americans   expected    (and   perhaps   even    some 
Chinese  would  have  preferred).  Instead  the  momentum  in  improvement  in  Sino- 
American  relations  has  been  nothing  short  of  dazzling:  from  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy,  extensive   and   intensive   semi-official   contacts   between   Americans   and 
Chinese  especially  in  Ottawa,  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo,  and  finally  the  stun- 
ningly gratifying  news  that  Henry  Ki.s.singer  and  several  of  his  aides  had  visited 
Peking  and  arranged  for  President  Nixon  to  travel  to  China  between  now  and 
next  May.  with  a  reciprocal  visit  by  Chou  En-Lai  to  the  U.S.  also  in  the  offing. 
The  significance  of  these  latest  events  should  in  no  way  be  underestimated  ;  the 
skeptics  and  critics  in  China  and  the  U.S.  should  be  thoroughly  disarmed,  al- 
though one  should  not  question  their  right  to  speak  out  against  the  President's 
decisions,  even  if  those  skeptics  and  critics  might  have  questioned  the  right — - 
even  the  patriotism — of  those  of  us  who  in  the  past  s]ioke  out  for  a  new  China 
policy  and  now  speak  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  President's  new  China  policy. 
Ironically,  that  policy  only  a  short  time  ago  v/ould  have  been  considered  radical 
yea,  even  unpatriotic,   I  say  "the  President's  new  China   policy"  because  his 
speech  of  July  1.5  unmistakably  implies — even  if  it  does  not  explicitly  commit 
itself  to — the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  academic  community  have  used  this  forum  to 
regurgitate  the  sin.s — and  they  are  manifold — in  past  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 
In  light  of  the  excellence  of  their  comments — but  also  in  the  spirit  of  the 
genuinely  new  era  in  Sino-American  relations  which  we  are  now  entering — let 
me  endorse  their  critiques,  but  focus  on  the  future,  because  that  is  where  new 
■opportunities — and  let  us  not  delude  ourselve.s — new  pitfalls  may  lie.  The  lessons 
of  the  past  may  have  but  limited  utility. 

As  is  Tioted  below,  the  U.N.  hurdle  must  be  resolved  in  China's  favor;  no  gim- 
micks whatsoever  should  be  advanced  by  the  U.S.  side  against  China,  unless,  of 
course,  the  Chinese  government  demonstrates  a  most  unlikely  willingness  to 
compromise  on  the  Taiwan  question  at  the  TT.N. 

However.  U.S. -China  relations,  as  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  will  show, 
involve  more  than  the  successful  resolution  of  the  "China  representation"  ques- 
tion at  the  U.N.  We  must  consider  certain  other  aspects  of  Sino-American  rela- 
tions on  their  own  merits,  as  well  as  within  the  framework  particularly  of  our 
policy  toward  the  rest  of  Asia. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  use  your  valuable  time  to  recite  history,  we  must  use 
this  new  era  in  Sino-American  relations  to  realize  that  the  problems  of  Asia 
cannot  be  resolved  unless  China  plays  an  active  role  in  their  resolution.  Because 
we  have  failed  to  accept  the  central  political  reality  of  Asia,  China,  we  have 
fought  two  exhausting,  demoralizing  and  tragic  wars  in  A.^ia  since  World  War 
II.  All  efforts  which  have  even  a  chance  of  leading  to  a  mutual  Sino-American 
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accommodation  which  will  prevent  more  Vietnams  are  certainly  worth  the  work 
involved.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  China,  even  if  we  7iiav  take  some  time  to  live 
in  perfect  harmony  with  it. 

The  new  direction  in  our  policy  toward  China  will  make  increasingly  less 
neces.sary  the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  a  high  militarv  posture  in  Asia  or  to 
encourage  our  allies  to  do  so.  China  has,  even  during  periods  of  Sino-American 
hostility  and  tension,  been  remarkably  non-belligerent  vi.s-a-vis  Asian  neighbors. 
A  China  at  peace  with  the  U.S.  will  not  want  to  risk  that  peace  by  threatening 
militarily  Asian  countries  friendly  to  the  U.S.  or  neutral  between  the  Major 
Powers.  Furthermore,  as  the  Vice-President  did  recently  in  South  Korea  our 
Asian  allies  .should  be  encouraged  to  understand  and  accept  our  motives  for  im- 
proving relations  with  China.  Additionally,  as  has  occurred  particularlv  in  South- 
east Asia,  various  nations  should  be  encouraged  or  supported  by  the  U.S.  to  reach 
political  accommodations  with  a  China  willing  to  enter  into  such  accommodations. 
The  peace  of  Asia— which  so  dramatically  affects  the  peace  of  the  woWd  as  well 
as  our  own  Nation— really  demands  no  less. 

U.S.  amity  with  China  should  not  be  seen  as  a  zero-sum  game  in  terms' of 
our  relations  with  Asia's  two  other  Major  Powers.  Japan  and  the  USSK  In 
fact,  for  the  past  twenty,  years,  their  relations  with  Cliina  have  had  that 
unfortunate  effect  on  Sino-American  relations.  Particularly  in  the  Japanese  case, 
we  should  use  our  good  otlices  in  both  Peking  and  Tokyo  to  discourage  Sino- 
Japane.se  mistrust,  not  exploit  it  to  no  one's  real  advantage.  Taking  a  brief 
historical  look  backward,  Sino-Japanese  hostility  in  the  inter-War  period  bode 
ill  for  the  U.S.  by  1941.  Hopefully,  we  can  learn  from  that  le.sson.  -  ■■-. 

The  Taiwan  question,  certain  Chinese  claims  to  the  contrary,  will  not  be 
easy  to  resolve.  But  certain  assumptions  will  have  to  be  accepted  bv  the  U.S. ; 
for  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  (CPR),  Taiwan  is  more  a  question  of  leuitimacy 
than  of  territoriality— although  that  question  will  have  to  be  faced  some  day,  as 
well;  second,  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  some  American  decision-makers, 
the  U.S.  cannot  expect  to  impose  its  wishes  on  the  CPR,  as  the  latter  government 
and  people  attempt  to  re.solve  the  Taiwan  question  with  the  authorities  and 
people  on  Taiwan.  In  this  connection,  two  myths  should  be  discarded :  Taiwan's 
"uniqueness"  and  "the  bloodbath  theory."  Taiwanese,  like  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  Mainland,  are  Han  Chinese ;  they  are  dissimilar  from  many 
Mainlanders,  but  we  should  not  forget  the  heterogeneity — and  homogeneity— 
that  exists  in  China,  even  if  few  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
regional  and  provincial  diver.sity  of  Chinese  life  since  1949.  As  for  the  bloodbath 
theory,  it  should  be  realized  that:  first,  the  Taiwanese  military  estabil.shment 
is  one  of  Asia's  strongest,  as  long  as  the  troops  remain  loyal  to  their  commanders. 
Only  an  all-out  CPR  onslaught  on  Taiwan  could  conquer  the  island.  Second, 
and  more  importantly,  if  the  CPR  is  genuinely  committed  to  better  relations 
with  the  U.S.,  it  will  realize  that  tho.se  relations  could  be  jeopardized  by  an 
armed  attack  on  Taiwan.  To  sum  up,  however,  the  United  States,  if  it  is  to 
have  a  new  policy  toward  China,  must  understand  that  it  cannot  dictate  to 
China  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  question,  which  is,  after  all, 
an  internal  Chinese  matter. 

Beyond  the  resolution  of  outstanding  problems  like  the  Taiwan  one,  we  should 
look  forward  to  well-rounded,  increasingly  normal  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Government  should  not  merely  end  partially  the 
trade  embargo  with  China,  but  expand  the  list  of  salable  items  as  well  as  make 
Export-Imix)rt  Bank  loans  available  to  finance  future  Sino-American  trade, 
thereby  actively  encouraging  U.S.  businessmen  to  trade  with  China.  Most-favored 
nation  status  should  be  accorded  China  in  future  foreign  trade.  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  should  begin  making  plans  for  extending  foreign  aid  to  China,  if  the 
CPR  is  interested  in  seeking  assistance,  and  on  terras  fully  acceptable  to  the 
Chinese.  However,  if  China  is  unprepared,  uninterested  or  unwilling  to  accept 
government-to-government  aid,  private  U.S.  citizens  should  be  encouraged  to 
travel  to  China  for  varying  lengths  of  time  in  order  to  contribute  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  Chine.se  in  fields  determined  by  the  Chinese ;  additionally,  public  and 
private  American  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  funds  and  facil- 
ities for  Chinese  teachers  and  students  to  travel  and  study  in  this  country. 

Our  policy  of  military  threats  to  China  must  end.  The  first  step  toward 
terminating  that  threat  is  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  nuclear  missiles  from 
Okinawa  to  Taiwan  in  1972 ;  next,  all  nuclear  weapons  should  be  removed  from 
Taiwan  ;  and  finally,  our  military  presence  on  and  around  that  island — already 
in  the  process  of  being  reduced — should  be  removed. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  long  Chinese-American  relationship,  both  countries 
will  have  to  learn  to  deal  with  each  other  as  equals.  Our  leaders  seem  already 
to  have  begun  to  accept  this  reality ;  I  hope  that  they  will  set  the  tone  for  other 
Americans  in  this  area.  Additionally,  after  20  years  of  non-contact  we  and  the 
Chinese  run  the  grave  risk  of  having  excessively  high  expectations  about  how 
far  and  how  fast  our  mutual  relations  may  develop — and  concomitant  disap- 
jioiiitment  and  disillusionment.  (I  tend  to  feel  the  problem  may  be  more  severe 
on  the  American  side.)  But  here  again,  the  relatively  slow  but  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  Sino-American  relations — coupled  with  the  disastrous  im- 
pact on  those  relations  of  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  April-May  1070 — 
may  have  heli)ed  to  prepare  both  sides  against  pendulum  swings  from  \mwar- 
ranted  optimism  to  unnecessary  military  high  risk-taking. 

TOWARD    A    NEW    BIPARTISANSHIP    IN    U.S.-CHINA    POLICY 

I  suggested  earlier  that  these  hearings  were  held  in  an  ironic  period  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Let  the  ironies  be  spelled  out  explicitly ;  the  correct,  even  cour- 
ageous moves  that  President  Nixon  has  taken — had  they  been  carried  out  by  a 
Democratic  President— would  almost  certainly  have  brought  charges  of  "ap- 
peasement" and  "being  soft  on  Chinese  Communism"  against  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident by  a  Richard  Nixon  not  in  the  White  House.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
Democratic  Party  leaders  were  somewhat  slow  to  applaud  initiatives  taken  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year  to  improve  Sino-American  relations.  But  as  I  have 
stressed  in  private  discussions  with  several  Democratic  Senators  as  well  as  with 
Chinese  diplomats  during  frequent  discussions  in  Ottawa,  it  would  be  self-de- 
feating to  assume  that  this  Administration  was  not  moving  to  begin  fundamental 
changes  in  U.S.  policy  toward  China.  Quite  obviously,  that  is  precisely  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  Administration  has  been  moving,  as  the  President's  dramatic 
announcement  of  July  15  confirmed. 

For  the  past  half-decade  this  country  has  been  divided  by  the  bipartisan  dis- 
aster that  has  been  the  Vietnam  War.  Few  of  us  can  remember,  certainly  not  I, 
the  divisive  role  that  U.S.  policy  toward  China  played  in  the  U.S.  body  politic 
20  years  ago.  Another  irony  of  today's  Sino-American  relationship  is  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  to  build  a  new  bi-partisanship  of  peace — of  neither  war 
nor  hostility — between  the  U.S.  and  China.  I  was  profoundly  encouraged  by  the 
statesmanlike  praise  given  the  President's  pre-  (and  post-)  July  15  initiatives 
toward  China  by  Senators  Gravel,  Kennedy  and  McGovern  in  their  testimonies 
before  this  Committee.  Political  rivalries  «.si(7c",  the  IVation  and  the  international 
community  deserved  no  less.  Their  position — and  that  of  the  President — points 
the  way  toward  a  positive,  new  bipartisan  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 

The  President  shoidd  be  encouraged  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  to 
continue  to  move  as  dramatically  forward  in  the  coming  months  as  he  has  in  the 
past  few  ones.  Such  bi-partisan  support  for  a  new  China  policy  should  not  be 
unconditional,  however;  particularly  those  Democrats  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  speak  out  early  on  the  Chinese  issue  should  quietly  but  firmly  make  it  clear 
to  the  President  that  their  support  does  not  extend  to  any  efforts  the  Adminis- 
tration may  be  contemplating  to  attempt  to  block  the  CPR's  resumption  of  its 
rightful  seats  in  the  U.X.  on  China's  terms.  How  ludicrous  and  counterprodi;ctive 
in  terms  of  the  Administration's  own  policy-goals  toward  China  would  it  be  if  on 
the  one  hand  the  President  were  speaking  about  traveling  to  China  to  discuss 
normalization  of  relations  with  that  nation  and  simultaneously  attempting  to 
prevent  China  from  resuming  those  positions  in  the  world  community  which 
American  policy,  more  than  any  other  nation's  has  attempted  to  deny. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  call  for  genuine  bipartisanship  on  the  China  issue 
by  offering  the  suggestion  that  I  do  not  believe  that  President  Nixon's  July  15 
speech  means  anything  other  than  that  the  US  will  acquiesce  in  the  CPR's 
assuming  its  rightful  seats  in  the  UN  in  the  Fall  of  1071.  however  bitter  a  pill 
that  may  be  for  some  members  of  the  Administration  to  swallow.  The  Chiang 
Kai-shek  government-in-exile  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  regard  us  as  its 
friend  if  it  wishes,  but  we  should  not  allow  it  to  block  any  longer  the  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  US  and  the  CPR,  either  in  the  UN  or,  sooner 
rather  than  later,  in  Washington. 

CHINESE    RESPONSIVENESS 

Any  discussion  which  deals  essentially  with  U.S.  policy  toward  China  should 
ipso  facto  focus  on  what  U.S.  policy  toward  China  should  be.  But  as  we  in  the 
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Committee  For  New  China  Policy  have  advocated — and  the  Administration  seems 
to  have  felt  it  was  not  a  bad  idea,  either — it  has  been  essential  for  U.S.  policy 
to  take  full  account  of  Chinese  policy  goals  and  style  of  operation. 

For  many  years,  Sino- American  relations  seemed  like  two  boats,  passing  in  the 
night,  taking  little  if  any  note  of  one  another — save  for  hostile  words  and  hos- 
tile acts.  While  none  of  us  should  fault  this  Administration  for  its  efforts  to 
improve  Sino-American  relations,  I  think  one  should  not  avoid  paying  tribute 
to  the  responsiveness  of  the  Chinese  Governments  to  U.S.  Government  initia- 
tives. The  seemingly  small  gesture  of  the  Administration  in  canceling  passport 
restrictions  was  quickly  followed  by  the  advent  of  ping-pong  diplomacy,  which 
in  turn  led  almost  immediately  to  a  period  of  semi-official  and  now  virtually 
official  Sino-American  relations. 

Old  beliefs  about  the  US  die  hard  in  China,  as  those  about  China  will  take 
time  to  die  in  the  U.S.  The  deftness  with  which  a  Chou  En-lai  deals  with  high- 
ranking  Americans  may  not  be  matched  by  other  Chinese  who  still  retain  their 
grave  doubts  and  suspicions  of  U.S.  motives  and  behavior,  who  do  not  readily 
forget  that  the  U.S.  still  maintains  a  large  military  presence  in  Asia  aimed 
mainly  at  China,  and  who  hold  ideological  beliefs  sharply  different  from  those 
of  most  Americans. 

Hence,  in  this  current  period  of  self-praise,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  the  Chinese  government  has.  in  recent  months,  had  to  make  tough  decisions : 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  on  the  Taiwan  question  or  the  lifting  of  the 
trade  embargo.  China  permitted  American  athletes,  journalists  and  .scientists 
to  travel  to  China  ;  Chinese  diplomats  in  Ottawa  also  imstintingly  gave  of  their 
time  and  energies,  often  under  trying  conditions,  to  deal  wtih  Americans  of 
varied  political  persuasions  and  professions.  With  the  lifting  of  the  US  trade 
embargo,  but  with  the  Taiwan  question  still  unresolved,  the  Chine.se  Govern- 
ment has  invited  the  U.S.  President  to  visit  a  China  which  the  U.S.  does  not 
yet  officially  recognize. 

While  some  people  may  rail  against  being  taken  in  by  Chinese  smiles  or  claim 
that  Chinese  policy  toward  the  outside  world  has  not  changed,  let  me  assure 
you  that  after  numerous  visits  to  Ottawa  Chinese  officials  do  not  always  smile 
at  Americans  and  that  any  Chinese  Government  which  invites  Richard  Nixon 
to  visit  China  must  be  in  the  proce.ss  of  changing  its  policies  in  a  more  than 
superficial  way. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Chine.se  and  American  boats  have  finally 
met  in  daylight,  not  at  night,  and  have  found  that  their  mutual  fears,  suspicions, 
hostilities  and  hatred  may  well  have  been  exaggerated.  Consequently,  their 
courses  may  cross  more  frequently,  but  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  more 
discord  will  occur  in  Sino-American  relations  in  the  next  few  years  than  in 
any   other  set   of  bilateral  relations   involving  Major   Powers. 


Committee  fob  New  China  Policy — Policy  Statement 

The  Committee  for  New  China  Policy  advocates  a  new  United  States  policy 
toward  China  which  recognizes  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  .sole 
legitimate  government  of  China.  We  will  work  for  a  United  States  policy  of 
lieace,  understanding,  and  cooperation  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
We  recognize  that  such  a  policy  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  new  approach  by  the 
United  States  toward  Asia  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  move  toward  the  new  China  policy  we  advocate,  our  government 
.should  : 

1.  Recognize  that  Taiwan  is  Chinese  territory  (as  the  United  States  did  prior 
to  the  Korean  War)  and  accept  the  position  that,  whatever  the  complexities  of 
transition  from  the  present  political  situation,  the  United  States  has  no  re- 
sponsiI)ility  for  determining  the  future  status  of  Taiwan. 

2.  Adhere  strictly  to  international  law  and  refrain  from  intervention  in  China's 
internal  affairs :  withdraw  American  forces  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan 
strait :  and  terminate  all  military,  political  and  economic  aid  to  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist authorities. 

.3.  End  the  current  policy  of  military  encirclement  and  trade  embargo  of 
China,  and  eliminate  all  punitive  and  discriminatoi-y  trade  regulations. 

4.  Bring  the  American  involvement  in  the  Indochina  War  to  a  speedy  and  un- 
r-onditional  conclusion  since  the  continuation  of  that  involvement  increases  the 
possibility  of  war  with  China. 


5.  Acknowletlge  that  the  government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  all  other 
international  organizations. 

6.  Establish  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  equality^  mutual 
respect,  and  non-intervention  in  each  other's  affairs. 

Adopted;:  J  jane  25,  1970. 

Depaktment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  S^j^OJL,^ 
Hon.  J.  "William  FuLBBiGHT,  . 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Senate  Foreign  Relations, 
Ui.S.  Senate.  , 

•  Dear  Mr.  Chaieman  :  This  is  to  confirm  our  conversations  v\^ith  Gouunittee 
staff  members  in  response  to  the  Committee's  request  for  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  testify  in  hearings  beginning  June  24  on  five  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  :  S.  Res.  18  submitted  by  Senator  Gravel, 
as  amended  by  Amendment  No.  4  of  February  10,  1971 ;  S.  Res.  37  submitted 
by  Senator  Javits ;  S.  Res.  82  submitted  by  Senator  McGovern ;  S.  Res.  139  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Kennedy ;  and  S.J.  Res.  48  submitted  by  Senator  Church. 

As  part  of  our  overall  review  of  our  China  policy,  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  at  the  UN  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a  thorough,  high-level  review 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  We  are  also  endeavoring  on  a  highly  confidential 
basis  to  get  the  views  of  some  of  our  principal  allies  in  order  better  to  assess  the 
validity  of  the  various  courses  aA'ailable. 

Accordingly,  we  think  it  would  be  more  practical  and  productive  for  a  De- 
partment official  to  testify  before  your  Committee  after  we  have  gone  further 
in  our  consultations  and  have  a  clearer  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  certain 
new  approaches.  For  these  reasons  we  have  asked  to  be  excused  from  appearing 
at  this  time.  We  will  stay  in  touch  with  Mr.  Marcy  with  regard  to  testifying 
at  a  later  time  when  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  provide  you  with  more  soundly 
based  judgments  and  to  engage  in  more  complete  and  meaningful  discussions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
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